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INTRODUCTION 


■♦♦♦■ 


The  facta  of  the  War  of  the  Confederates  in  America  have  been  at  the 

mercy  of  many  temporary  agents ;  they  have  been  either  confonnded  with 

Bensational  rumours,  or  discoloured  by  violent  prejudices :  in  this  condition 

thej  f  »nly  not  History,  but  false  schools  of  present  public  opinion. 

By  a  severely  just  account  of  the  War  on  the  basis  of  cotem- 

por  ice — ascertaining  and  testing  its  facts,  combining  them  in 

coi  itive,  and  illustrating  them  by  careful  analyses  of  the  spirit 

of  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  the  author  aspires  to 

pi:  tory  of  the  War  above  political  misrepresentations,  to  draw  it 

fir*  es  and  concealments,  and  to  make  it  complete  in  three  depart- 

ff  record  of  facts  ;  the  accounts  of  public  opinion  existing  with 

f  I  the  lessons  their  context  should  convey  or  inspire.    These 

t  he  just  elements  of  History.     If  the  author  succeeds  in  what  he 

he  will  have  no  reason  to  boast  that  he  has  produced  any  great 

.vender ;  but  he  will  claim  that  he  has  made  an  important  contri- 

-0  Truth,  and  done  something  to  satisfy  curiosity  without  "  sensa- 

-nd  to  form  public  opinion  without  violence. 

e  author  desires  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  composition  he 

orsued  in  the  work.     It  is  impossible  to  write  history  as  an  intelligi- 

.vhole,  and  to  secure  its  ends,  without  preserving  a  certain  dramaUc 

tiy  in  the  narrative.    It  is  by  such  unity  that  the  lesson  of  history  is 

awyed,  and  its  impression  properly  effected ;  and  to  do  this  it  becomes 
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The  facts  of  the  War  of  the  Confederates  in  America  have  been  at  the 
mercy  of  many  temporary  agents ;  they  have  been  either  confonnded  with 
sensational  rnmonrs,  or  discoloured  by  violent  prejudices :  in  this  condition 
they  are  not  only  not  History,  bnt  false  schools  of  present  public  opinion. 
By  composing  a  severely  just  account  of  the  War  on  the  basis  of  cotem- 
porary  evidence — ascertaining  and  testing  its  facts,  combining  them  in 
compact  narrative,  and  illustrating  them  by  careful  analyses  of  the  spirit 
of  the  press,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  the  author  aspires  to 
place  the  history  of  the  War  above  political  misrepresentations,  to  draw  it 
from  disguises  and  concealments,  and  to  make  it  complete  in  three  depart- 
ments :  the  record  of  facts ;  the  accounts  of  public  opinion  existing  with 
them ;  and  the  lessons  their  context  should  convey  or  inspire.  These 
three  are  the  just  elements  of  History.  If  the  author  succeeds  in  what  he 
proposes,  he  will  have  no  reason  to  boast  that  he  has  produced  any  great 
literary  wonder ;  but  he  will  claim  that  he  has  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Truth,  and  done  something  to  satisfy  curiosity  without  "  sensa- 
tion," and  to  form  public  opinion  without  violence. 

The  author  desires  to  add  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  composition  he 
has  pursued  in  the  work.    It  is  impossible  to  write  history  as  an  intelligi- 
ble whole,  and  to  secure  its  ends,  without  preserving  a  certain  dramatic 
unity  in  the  narrative.    It  is  by  such  unity  that  the  lesson  of  history  is 
conveyed,  and  its  impression  properly  effected  ;  and  to  do  this  it  becomes 
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neoeeeary  to  discard  from  the  narrative  many  Bmall  incidents,  either  epi- 
sodal  in  their  natnre,  or  of  no  importance  in  the  logical  chain  of  events. 
With  this  view,  the  anthor  has  paid  but  little  attention  to  small  occur- 
rences  of  the  war  which  in  no  way  affected  its  general  fortunes,  and  has 
measured  his  accounts  of  battles  and  of  other  events  by  the  actual  extent 
of  their  influence  on  the  grand  issues  of  the  contest.  Instead  of  a  con- 
fused chronological  collection  of  events,  he  has  sought  to  prepare  for  the 
reader  a  compact  and  logical  narrative  that  will  keep  his  attention  close 
to  the  main  movement  of  the  story,  and  put  instruction  as  to  causes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  information  of  events. 
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Thsbe  is  sothisg  of  political  philosophy  more  plainly  taught  in  history 
than  the  limited  value  of  the  Federal  principle.    It  had  been  experi- 
mented upon  in  yarions  ages  of  the  world — in  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
in  the  Achsean  league,  in  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  in  Mexico,  in 
Central  America,  in  Columbia,  and  in  the  Argentine  republic;  in  all 
these  instances  the  form  of  government  established  upon  it  had  become 
extinct,  or  had  passed  into  the  alternative  of  consolidation  or  anarchy  and 
disintegration.    Indeed,  it  is  plain  enough  that  such  a  form  of  government 
18  the  resource  only  of  small  and  weak  communities ;  that  it  is  essentially 
temporary  in  its  nature ;  and  that  it  has  never  been  adopted  by  States 
which  had  approached  a  mature  condition,  and  had  passed  the  period  of 
pupillage.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Federal  principle  is  valuable  in 
peculiar  circumstances  and  for  t^nporary  ends.    But  it  is  essentially  not 
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permanent ;  and  all  attempts  to  make  it  bo,  thongh  marked  for  certain 
periods  by  fictitious  prosperity  and  sudden  evidences  of  material  activity 
and  progress,  have  ultimately  resulted  in  intestine  commotions  and  the 
extinction  of  the  form  of  government.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  of  a  confederation,  after  they  have  advanced  in 
political  life  and  become  mature  and  powerful,  should  desire  for  them- 
selves independence  and  free  action,  and  be  impatient  of  a  system  founded 
on  their  early  and  past  necessities ! 

Coleridge,  the  acute  English  scholar  and  philosopher,  once  said  that  he 
looked  upon  the  American  States  as  '^  splendid  masses  to  be  used  by  and 
by  in  the  composition  of  two  or  three  great  governments."  For  more 
than  a  generation  past  it  was  considered  by  a  party  in  America,  as  well  as 
by  inteUigent  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  American  Union, 
as  a  confederation  of  States,  had  performed  its  mission,  and  that  the  coun- 
try was  called  to  the  fulfilment  of  another  political  destiny. 

And  here  it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  those  statesmen  of  the 
South,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  war  of  1861  despaired 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Union,  were  yet  prompt  to  acknowledge  its 
benefits  in  the  past.  There  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  success  of  its 
early  mission ;  and  no  intelligent  man  in  America  dared  to  refer  to  the 
Union  without  acknowledging  the  country's  indebtedness  to  it  in  the  past. 
It  had  peopled  and  fertilized  a  continent ;  it  had  enriched  the  world's  com- 
merce with  a  new  trade ;  it  had  developed  population,  and  it  was  steadily 
training  to  manhood  the  States  which  composed  it,  and  fitting  them  for 
the  responsibility  of  a  new  political  life.  The  party  that  insisted  at  a  cer- 
tain period  that  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States  demanded  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  simply  held  the  doctrine  that  the  country 
had  outlived  the  necessities  of  the  Union,  and  had  become  involved  in 
the  abuses  of  a  system,  admirable  enough  in  its  early  conception,  but 
diverted  from  its  original  objects  and  now  existing  only  as  the  parent  of 
intolerable  rivalries,  and  the  source  of  constant  intestine  conmiotions. 

With  reference  to  these  abuses,  it  must  be  remarked  here  that  although 
the  Federal  principle  was  the  governing  one  of  the  American  Union,  yet 
such  Union  was  not  purely  a  confederation  of  States ;  it  was  mixed  with 
parts  of  another  system  of  government ;  and  that  the  subordination  of  the 
Federal  principle  to  these  produced  many  additional  causes  of  disruption, 
which  plainly  hurried  the  catastrophe  of  separation  and  war. 

But  before  coming  to  the  subject  of  these  abuses,  it  will  be  necessarj 
to  determine  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the  Union.  We  must  go  back 
to  an  early  period  of  American  history ;  we  must  explore  the  sources  of 
the  great  political  parties  in  the  country ;  and  we  must  enumerate  among 
the  causes  of  disunion  not  only  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple^ but  vhoDe  many  controversies  which  aided  and  expedited  the  result, 
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and  in  which  the  trae  idea  of  the  XJnion  was  violated,  the  goyemment  dis- 
torted to  the  ends  of  party,  and  faction  pnt  in  the  place  of  a  statesmanship 
that  sought  long  but  in  vain  to  check  its  vile  ambition  and  avert  the  final 
rosnlt 

When  the  thirteen  colonies  in  North  America  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Great  Britain,  committees  of  correspondence  were  established  in 
each  colony.  In  May,  1774,  after  Lord  Dnnmore  dissolved  a  patriotic 
Virginia  House  of  Bnrgesses,  eighty-nine  of  its  members  met  at  the 
Raleigh  Tavern,  in  Williamsburg,  and,  among  other  acts,  recommended 
that  all  the  colonies  should  send  deputies  to  a  General  Congress,  to  watch 
over  the  united  interests  of  all,  and  deliberate  upon  and  ascertain  the 
measures  best  adapted  to  promote  them. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress  published  a  Declaration  of 
Independeiice.  It  declared  that  the  colonies  were  ^^  free  and  independent 
States,"  thus  asserting  their  separate  State  sovereignty,  and  expressly 
negativing  the  idea  pf  consolidation,  held  by  New  Hampshire,  who  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1776,  voted  that  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  ought  to  be 
declared  ^^  a  free  and  independent  State." 

At  this  time  the  only  common  agent  of  the  States  was  a  Congress 
which  really  had  no  legislative  power.  Its  action  was  generally  wise,  and 
therefore  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  and  made  efficient  by  the  principals. 
But  as  the  war  continued,  its  pressure  became  heavier ;  men,  money,  and 
supplies  were  needed ;  and  often  the  resolutions  of  Congress  were  either 
wholly  n^lected  or  positively  repudiated  by  the  States.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  common  agent  must  be  clothed  with  actual  power,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  an  express  agreement  between  the  States, 
whereby  each  should  bind  itself  to  observe  certain  rules,  and  obey  certain 
regulations  adopted  to  secure  the  common  safety. 

It  was  thus  that  the  first  Confederation  of  the  American  States — ^the 
articles  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  several  States  in  1777 — originated 
in  the  necessities  of  the  war  waged  by  them  against  Great  Brifain  for  their 
independence.  A  common  danger  impelled  them  to  a  close  alliance,  and 
to  the  formation  of  a  confederation,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  colonies, 
styling  themselves  States,  entered  '^  aeveraUy  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other  for  their  conmion  defence,  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  assist  each 
other  against  all  force  offered  to  or  attacks  made  upon  them  or  any  of  them, 
on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.** 

In  order  to  guard  against  any  misconstruction  of  their  compact,  the 
several  States  made  explicit  declaration,  in  a  distinct  article,  that  ^*  each 
State  reiaiM  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  by  thiB  confederation  expressly  del^ 
gated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
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The  objects  and  character  of  this  confederation  or  nnion  were  thus  dis- 
tinctlj  de&ied.  Under  its  terms  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  was  success* 
fully  waged,  and  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  several  States  were,  each  hy  namcj  recog- 
nized to  be  independent. 

As  the  Confederation  originated  in  the  necessities  of  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  it  was  these  necessities  which  determined  its  character  and 
measured  its  powers.  It  was  something  more  than  a  military  alliance ; 
for  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  resources  of  the  States,  to  make  a  common 
financial  fund,  and  to  '^  secure  the  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad." 
Partial  and  imperfect  as  was  the  union  it  established,  it  accomplished  a 
great  historical  work,  and  dated  an  important  era;  it  supplied  what 
scarcely  anything  else  could  have  supplied — a  political  bond  between  colo- 
nies suddenly  erected  into  sovereign  States ;  it  was  the  stepping  stone  to 
a  firmer  association  of  the  States,  and  a  more  perfect  union.  In  this  sense 
are  to  be  found  its  true  offices  and  value.  lines  of  exasperated  division 
had  been  drawn  between  the  colonies ;  the  sharp  points  of  religious  antag- 
onism had  kept  them  at  a  distance ;  the  natural  difficidties  of  intercourse 
and  the  legislative  obstructions  of  trade  had  separated  them ;  differences 
of  government,  contrast  of  manners,  diversity  of  habits  had  contributed  to 
the  estrangement ;  and  in  these  circumstances  a  bond  of  union,  however 
slightly  it  held  them,  was  important  as  the  initial  of  their  political  asso- 
ciation, and  was  educating  them  for  the  new  and  enlarged  destiny  dated 
with  their  independence. 

"We  have  implied  that  the  Confederation  was  a  bond  of  very  partial 
and  imperfect  effect.  It  practically  existed  not  more  than  two  years ; 
although  its  nominal  term  in  history  is  eight  years.  It  was  debated  for 
nearly  five  years.  It  was  not  consummated  until  1781.  It  was  full  of 
glaring  defects ;  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  common  will  of  the 
States ;  it  had  no  jurisdiction  of  individuals ;  it  had  but  a  mixed  and  con- 
fused power  over  foreign  relations,  and  the  treaties  it  might  make  were 
dependent  on  commercial  regulations  of  the  different  States.  Having  out- 
lived the  prime  necessity  that  originated  it  during  the  war,  its  cohesive 
powers  gradually  gave  way ;  it  yielded  to  the  impressions  of  new  events  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  association  formed  under  it  and  entitled  a 
"  Perpetual  Union  "  was  practically  terminated  by  the  uninterrupted  free 
will  of  the  States  which  composed  it. 

A  convention  of  delegates  assembled  from  the  different  States  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May,  1787.  It  had  been  called  by  Congress  ^^  for  the  sole  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting 
to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions 
therein,  as  shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  States, 
render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  and  the  preser- 
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ration  of  the  Union."  This  was  the  Convention  that  erected  the  two 
fiunons  political  idols  in  America :  the  Constitution  of  1789  and  the  Union 
formed  imder  it,  and  entitied  itself  to  the  extravagant  adulation  of  three 
generations  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 

This  adalation  is  simply  absnrd.  The  language  in  the  call  of  the  Con* 
vention  was  singularly  confused.  The  men  who  composed  it  were  com- 
mon flesh'  and  blood,  very  ignorant,  very  much  embarrassed,  many  of 
them  unlettered,  and  many  educated  just  to 'that  point  where  men  are 
silly,  visionary,  dogmatic  and  impracticable. 

Hildreth,  the  American  historian,  has  made  a  very  just  remark,  which 
describes  the  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  own  compositions.  He  says : 
**  In  dealing  with  our  revolutionary  annals,  a  great  difficulty  had  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  mythic,  heroic  character  above,  beyond,  often  wholly  apart 
from  the  truth  of  history,  with  which,  in  the  popular  idea,  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  our  American  Kepublic  have  been  invested.  American  litera- 
ture having  been  mainly  of  the  rhetorical  cast,  and  the  Bevolution  and 
the  old  times  of  the  forefathers  forming  standing  subjects  for  periodical 
eulogies,  in  which  every  new  orator  strives  to  outvie  his  predecessors,  the 
true  history  of  those  times,  in  spite  of  ample  records,  illustrated  by  the 
labors  of  many  diligent  and  conscientious  inquirers,  has  yet  been  almost 
obliterated  by  declamations  which  confound  all  discrimination  and  just 
appreciation  in  one  confused  glare  of  patriotic  eidogium."  * 

*  We  find  in  186ft,  eren  after  the  experience  of  the  war,  President  Johnson  declaring  that  the 
aothoonB  of  the  Constitation  were  divindy  %n»pired ;  that  "thej  needed  and  obtahied  a  wisdom 
saperioor  to  ^Eperience."  This  is  silly  extravagance,  if  not  worse.  We  shaU  see  that  there  waa 
one  element  of  originality  and  of  great  virtue  in  the  Constitation ;  but  apart  from  ihitf  the  sober 
student  of  history,  looking  over  three  generations  of  fierce  political  conflict  in  America,  must  be 
struck  by  the  enormous  defects  and  omissions  of  an  instrument  that  has  shared  so  much  the  undue 
admiration  of  mankind. 

In  another  work  the  authour  has  enumerated  in  the  paragraphs  quoted  below  the  defective  texts 
of  the  Constitation : 

''It  is  impoB^ble  to  resist  the  thought,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  so  much  occu- 
pied with  the  controversy  of  Jealousy  between  the  large  and  the  small  States  that  they  overlooked 
many  great  and  obvious  questions  of  government,  which  have  since  been  fearfully  developed  in  the 
political  histoiy  of  America.  Beyond  the  results  and  compromises  of  that  jealousy,  the  debates  and 
the  work  of  the  Ckmvention  show  one  of  the  most  wonderful  blanks  that  has,  perhaps,  ever  occurred 
is  the  political  inventions  of  civilized  mankind.  They  left  behind  them  a  list  of  imperfections' in 
political  prescience,  a  want  of  provirion  for  the  engendes  of  their  country,  such  as  has  seldom  been 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind." 

"  A  system  of  negro  servitude  existed  in  some  of  the  States.  It  was  an  object  of  no  solioitad« 
in  the  Convention.  The  only  references  in  the  Constitution  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  a  provision  hi 
relation  to  the  rendition  of  fhgitives  '  held  to  service  or  labour,*  and  in  a  mixed  and  empirical  rule  of 
vopnlar  representation.  However  these  provisions  may  hnply  the  true  status  of  slavery,  how  much 
is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the  Convention  did  not  make  (what  might  have  been  made  so  easily)  an  ex* 
plidt  dedaratioD  on  the  subject,  that  would  have  put  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  and  re> 
moved  it  from  even  the  plaudbility  of  party  controversy  !  *' 
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The  OonBtitation  formed  by  this  CJonyention,  although  Bingularly  defi- 
cient— and  BO  far  from  being  esteemed  by  American  demagogueism  aa 
"  ahnost  of  Divine  authority,"  actually  one  of  the  loosest  political  instru- 
ments in  the  world — contained  one  admirable  and  novel  principle,  which 
grew  out  of  the  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  debate.  One  party 
in  the  Convention  plausibly  contended  that  its  power  was  limited  to  a 
mere  revision  and  amendment  of  the  existing  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  that  it  was  authorized  to  add  nothing  to  the  Federal  principle; 
Another  party  favoured  the  annihilation  of  the  State  governments.  A 
third  par^  stood  between  these  extremes,  and  recommended  a  '^  national " 
government  in  the  sense  of  a  supreme  power  with  respect  to  certain  objects 
common  between  the  States  and  committed  to  it.  But  when  on  this  third 
plan  the  question  of  representation  arose,  it  was  found  that  the  large  States 
insisted  upon  a  preponderating  influence  in  both  houses  of  the  National 
L^slature,  while  the  small  States  insisted  on  an  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  each  house ;  and  out  of  this  conflict  came  the  mixed  representation 

<(  For  many  yean  the  very  obvious  quesUon  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to  make 
*  internal  improvements '  has  agitated  the  councils  of  America :  and  yet  there  is  no  text  in  the  Con- 
stitation  to  regulate  a  matter  wluch  should  have  stared  its  authours  in  the  face,  but  what  may  be 
derived,  by  the  most  forced  and  distant  construction,  from  the  powers  of  CSongress  *  to  r^nlate  com- 
merce,* and  to  *  declare  war,'  and  *  raise  and  support  armies.* " 

"  For  a  longer  period,  and  with  a  fierceness  once  almost  £atal  to  the  Union,  has  figured  in  the  poli- 
tics of  America  '  the  tariff  question,'  a  contest  between  a  party  for  revenue  and  a  party  for  protectire 
prohibitions.  Both  parties  have  fought  over  that  vague  platitude  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  of 
Congress  '  to  regulate  commerce ; '  and  in  the  want  of  a  more  distinct  langtage  on  a  subject  of  such 
vast  concern,  there  has  been  engendered  a  controversy  which  has  progressed  £rom  the  threshold  of 
the  history  of  the  Union  up  to  the  period  of  its  dissolution." 

"  With  the  territorial  possessions  of  America,  even  at  the  date  of  the  Convention,  and  with  aU 
that  the  future  promised  in  the  expansion  of  a  system  that  yet  scarcely  occupied  more  than  the 
water-elopes  of  a  continent,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  men  who  formed  the  Constitution  would 
have  prepared  a  full  and  explicit  article  for  the  government  of  the  territories.  That  vast  and  intri- 
cate subject — ^the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the  territories,  the  true  nature  of  these 
establlBhments,  the  status  and  political  privileges  of  their  inhabitants — ^is  absolutely  dismissed  with 
this  bald  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : 

'*  *  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union.' — Aut.  iv.,  Sec.  8." 

In  addition  to  these  flagrant  omissions  of  the  Constitution  may  be  observed  a  fault,  which  it  was 
lought  to  correct  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  which  has  latterly  grown  much 
npon  public  attention.  It  is  that  defective  construction  of  the  Cabinet,  which  excludes  all  the  min- 
iirters  of  the  government  from  any  participation  in  the  legislative  councils.  The  practical  conse* 
qnences  of  this  defective  organization  of  the  government  is,  that  the  relations  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  have  gradually  descended  to  a  haeh-door  communication,  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive Lis  lost  its  dignity,  and  American  politics  been  severely  scandalized.  The  relations  of 
the  British  ministry  to  Parliament  are  such  that  a  vote  of  censure,  any  night,  may  change-  the 
administration  of  public  afikirs.  There  is  no  such  faculty  of  adaptation  in  the  American  sys- 
tem. If  there  is  a  variance  between  the  Executive  and  Congress,  the  former  conununicatea 
with  its  partisans  in  that  body  through  the  back-door  and  lobby,  and  the  practical  consequence^^ 
are  bribery,  corruption,  and  all  sorts  of  devious  and  unworthy  i^plianoei  to  the  legislation  of 
oonntry. 
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of  ihe  people  and  ike  StateSj  each  in  a  different  honse  of  Ciongrees ;  and  on 
this  basis  of  agreement  was  reared  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  great  novelly  of  this  Cionstitution — ^the  association  of  the  principle 
of  State  sovereignty  with  a  common  government  of  delegated  powers  act- 
ing on  indimchuds  nnder  specifications  of  authority,  and  thus,  therefore, 
not  merely  a  Federal  league — ^is  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  as  an  a  priori  dis- 
covery, and  to  be  ascribed,  as  American  vanity  would  have  it,  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers.  The  mixed  representation  of  the  people  and  the 
States  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  jealousy  sprung  in  the  Convention, 
and  is  better  desciibed  as  the  fruit  of  an  accident  than  the  elaborate  pro- 
duction of  human  wisdom.  It  was  a  compromise.  It  simply  extricated 
the  Convention  from  a  dead-lock  of  votes  between  the  large  and  the  small 
States  as  to  the  rule  of  representation.  Eut  it  was  of  immense  import- 
ance as  the  initial  and  necessary  measure  of  the  combination  of  State 
Bovereignty  with  the  simple  republic.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of 
the  great  political  principle  on  which  they  had  stumbled,  with  its  long 
train  of  consequences,  and  that,  as  often  happens  to  simple  men,  they,  had 
fSskllen  upon  a  discovery,  of  the  value  of  which  they  had  but  a  dim  appre- 
hension. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  measure  of  the  Convention  referred  to 
was  more  fully  and  perfectly  developed  in  the  Amendments,  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  States,  not  of  that  of  the  Convention, 
and  were  designed  to  give  a  full  development  and  a  proper  accuracy  to 
what  was  certainly  ill-performed  work  in  it.  The  following  Amendments 
were  embodied  in  the  official  declarations  of  at  least  six  of  the  States, 
coupled  with  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  by  them  the 
conditions  precedent  to  such  ratification. 

^^  The  ennmeration  in  the  Oonstitation,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
denj  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

"  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  bj  the  Oonstitation,  nor  prohibited 
1^  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Union,  thus  constituted,  was  not  a  consolidated  nationality.  It 
was  not  a  simple  republic,  with  an  appendage  of  provinces.  It  was  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  league  of  States  with  no  power  to  reach  indi- 
viduals. It  was  an  association  of  sovereign  States  with  a  common  author- 
ity qualified  to  reach  imdivid/uala  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  it  by  the  States,  and  employed  with  subjects  sufficient  to  give  it  for  ce^ 
tain  purposes  the  effect  of  an  American  and  national  identity. 

At  the  separation  firom  the  British  Empire,  the  people  of  America  pre 
ferred  the  establishment  of  themselves  into  thirteen  separate  sovereigntieB; 
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instead  of  incorporatmg  themselves  into  one.  To  these  they  looked  up  for 
the  secnritj  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment they  formed  to  defend  the  whole  against  foreign  nations  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  defend  thie  lesser  States  against  the  ambition  of  the  larger. 
They  were  afraid  of  granting  power  unnecessarily,  lest  they  should  defeat 
the  original  end  of  the  Union ;  lest  the  powers  should  prove  dangerous  to 
the  sovereignties  of  the  particular  States  which  the  Union  was  meant  to 
support,  and  expose  the  lesser  to  being  swallowed  up  by  the  larger. 

The  articles  of  the  first  Confederation  had  provided  that  '^  the  Union 
shall  be  perpetual."  ^  Notwithstanding  this,  as  we  have  seen,  another  con- 
vention subsequently  assembled  which  adopted  thie  present  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Article  YII.  provided  that  ^'  the  ratifications  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between 
the  States  ratifying  the  same."  In  effect,  this  Constitution  was  ratified  at 
first  by  only  a  portion  of  the  States  composing  the  previous  Union,  each 
at  different  dates,  and  in  its  sovereign  capacity  as  a  State,  so  that  the 
second  Union  was  created  by  States  which  '^ seceded"  from  the  first 
Union,  three  of  which,  in  their  acts  of  ratification,  expressly  reserved  the 
right  to  secede  again.  Virginia,  in  giving  her  assent  to  the  Constitution, 
said :  "  We,  the  del^ates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected,  etc.,  etc., 
do,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make 
known  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being  derived  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whenever  the 
same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression."  The  State  of  New 
York  said  that  ^^  the  powers  of  Government  may  be  re-assumed  by  the 
people  whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness."  And  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  adopted  the  same  language. 

The  reader  of  American  history  must  guard  his  mind  against  the  errour 
thiat  the  Union  was,  in  any  sense,  a  constitutional  revolution,  or  a  procla- 
mation of  a  new  civil  polity.  The  civil  institutions  of  the  States  were 
already  perfect  and  satisfactory.  The  Union  was  nothing  more  than  a 
convenience  of  the  States,  and  had  no  mission  apart  from  them.  It  had 
no  value  as  an  additional  guaranty  of  personal  liberty,  nor  yet  for  its  pro* 
hibitions  of  invasion  of  individual  rights.  These  had  been  declared  with 
equal  clearness  and  vigour  five  centuries  before  in  the  Great  Charter  at 
Bunnymede,  had  been  engrafted  upon  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  were 
the  recognized  muniments  of  American  liberty. 

The  novelty  and  value  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the  nice  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  by  which  thiey 
both  became  co-ordinate  and  essential  parts  of  one  harmonious  system ; 
the  nice  arrangement  of  the  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
by  which  was  left  to  the  States  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  their  domestic 
affairs,  and  of  the  interests  of  their  citizens,  and  was  granted  to  the  Federal 
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Goyemment  the  exdusiye  control  of  their  international  and  inter-State  rela^ 
tion8;the  economy  of  the  powers  of  the  States  with  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  endowed ;  the  paucity  of  subjects  and  of  powers,  with- 
drawn {rom  the  States,  and  committed  to  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  the  recognition  of  the  idea  of  Confederation — ^the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  local  self-government.  It  was  the  recognition  that  the  States 
were  the  creators  and  their  powers  were  inherent,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  thie  creature  and  its  powers  were  delegated. 

The  two  great  political  schools  of  Americi^ — ^that  of  Oonsolidation  and 
that  of  State  Bights — ^were  founded  on  different  estimates  of  the  relations 
of  the  General  Government  to  the  States.  All  other  controversies  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  were  subordinate  and  incidental  to  this 
great  division  of  parties.  "We  see,  at  once,  how  it  involved  the  question 
of  negro-slavery  in  the  South.  The  agitation  of  this  question  was  a  neces- 
sity of  the  Consolidation  doctrine,  which  was  mainly  the  Northern  theory 
of  the  government ;  for  duty  being  the  correlative  of  power,  the  central 
government  at  Washington  was  responsible  for  the  continuance  or  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  proportion  to  its  power  over  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
State  Bights  party  assented  to  the  logical  integrity  of  the  proposition  that 
if  the  government  had  been  consolidated  into  one,  slavery  might  have  been 
abolished,  or  made  universal  throughout  the  whole;  but  they  claimed 
that  the  States  had  retained  their  sovereignty,  for  the  reason,  among 
others,  that  they  desired  to  avoid  giving  any  pretext  to  the  General  Gov 
erziment  for  attempting  to  control  their  internal  affairs ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, contended  that  the  Korthem  party  could  with  no  more  reason  assail 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South  than  they  could  attack  the  similar 
institutions  of  Cuba  and  BraziL 

The  difference  between  the  State  Bights  and  Consolidation  schools 
may  be  briefly  and  sharply  stated.  The  one  regarded  the  Union  as  a 
compact  hetween  the  States :  the  other  regarded  the  Union  as  a  national 
government  set  up  ahom  and  over  the  States.  The  first  adopted  its 
doctrine  from  the  very  words  of  the  Constitution ;  the  seventh  article  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  reading  as  follows : 

"  The  ratification  of  the  Cofyoentiom  of  nine  State*  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  eetab- 
Kihment  of  this  oonstdtation  BsrwBXzr  t^  Statei  so  ratifying  the  same." 

The  great  text  of  the  State  Bights  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  famous 
Kentucky  and  Yirginia  Besolutions  of  1798.  These  resolution^  are 
properly  to  be  taken  as  corollaries  drawn  from  those  carefully-worded 
dauses  of  the  Constitution,  which  were  designed  to  exclude  the  idea  that 
the  separate  and  independent  sovereignty  of  each  State  was  merged  into 
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one  common  government  and  nation.  The  Yii^ginia  resolutions  were 
drawn  up  bj  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  Kentucky  resolutions  by  Mr.  Jeffersoxu 
The  first  Kentucky  resolution  was  as  follows : 

"  Ist.  jReBohed,  That  the  several  States  oompriniig  the  United  States  of  America,  ara 
not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  snhmission  to  their  general  government,  but 
that  hy  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitation  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  general  government,  for  special  purposes,  dele- 
gated to  that  government  certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  State  to  itself,  the  resid- 
uary mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  general  gov- 
ernment assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  foroe ; 
that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded,  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party ;  that  thia 
government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  Judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion  and 
not  the  Oonstitution  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself 
as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress.*' 


The  most  formidable  conflict  between  these  two  schools  of  politics  took 
place  during  the  memorable  tariff  controversy  of  1831-'2,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  and  John  0.  OalhoTm  of  South  Carolina,  the 
most  remarkable  antitypes  of  Northern  and  Southern  statesmanship, 
joined  in  debate,  explored  the  entire  field  of  controversy,  searched  every 
feature  and  principle  of  the  government,  and  left  on  record  a  complete 
and  exhausting  commentary  on  the  whole  political  system  of  America. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  logician  enough  to  see  that  the  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  Resolutions  involved  the  right  of  Secession.  But  he  was  not 
disposed  to  insist  upon  such  a  remedy.  He  lived  in  a  time  when,  outside 
of  his  own  State,  there  was  a  strong  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union; 
and  he  would  have  been  a  reckless  politician,  who  would  then  have  openly 
braved  popular  passion  on  this  subject.  Indeed  Mr.  Calhoun  professed, 
and  perhaps  not  insincerely,  an  ardent  love  for  the  Union.  In  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  in  South  Carolina,  he  declared  that  he  had  ^^  never 
breathed  an  opposite  sentiment,"  and  that  he  had  reason  to  love  the 
Union,  when  he  reflected  that  nearly  half  his  life  had  been  passed  in  its 
service,  and  that  whatever  public  reputation  he  had  acquired  was  indi&- 
Bolubly  connected  with  it. 

It  was  the  task  of  the  great  South  Carolina  politician  to  find  some 
remedy  for  existing  evils  short  of  Disunion.  He  was  unwilling,  either  to 
violate  his  own  affections  or  the  popular  idolatry  for  the  Union  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  oppression  it  devolved  upon 
the  South.  The  question  was,  what  expedient  could  be  found  to  accom- 
modate the  overruling  anxiety  to  perpetuate  the  Union,  and  the  necessity 
of  checking  the  steady  advance  of  Northern  aggression   and  sectional 
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domination  in  it  Mr.  Oalhonn  did  succeed  ip.  accommodating  these  two 
considerations.  He  hit  npon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ingenious 
theories  in  American  politics  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  Union,  and  to 
introduce  into  it  that  principle  of  adaptability  to  circumstances,  which  is 
the  first  Yirtuo  of  wise  gOTemments.  He  proposed  that  in  cases  of  serious 
dispute  between  any  State  and  the  General  Government,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  a  convention  of  all  the  States  for  its  final  and  con* 
elusive  determination.  He  thus  proposed,  instead  of  destroying  the  Union, 
to  erect  over  it  an  august  guardianship,  and  instead  of  bringing  it  to  the 
tribunal  of  popular  passion,  to  arraign  it  only  before  the  assembled  sov- 
ereign States  which  had  created  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  abundantiy  explained  his  doctrine.  "  Should,"  said  he, 
^^the  General  Government  and  a  State  come  into  conflict,  we  have  a 
higher  remedy :  the  power  which  called  the  General  Government  into 
existence,  which  gave  it  all  of  its  authority,  and  can  enlarge,  contract,  or 
abolish  its  powers  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  invoked.  The  States  them- 
selves may  be  appealed  to,  three-fourths  of  which,  in  fact,  form  a  power, 
whose  decrees  are  the  Oonstitution  itself,  and  whose  voice  can  silence  all 
discontent  The  utmost  extent  then  of  the  power  is,  that  a  State  acting 
in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact, may  compel  the  government,  created  by  that  compact,  to  submit  a 
question  touching  its  infraction  to  the  parties  who  created  it."  He  in- 
sisted with  plain  reason  that  his  doctrine,  so  far  from  being  anarchical  or 
revolutionary,  was  "  the  only  solid  foundation  of  our  system  and  of  the 
Union  itself."  His  explanation  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Union  was  a  model 
of  perspicuity,  and  an  exposition  of  tiie  profoundest  statesmanship.  In 
opposition  to  a  certain  vulgar  and  superficial  opinion,  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions of  America  were  schools  of  provincialism,  he  held  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  in  no  sense  hostile  to  the  Union,  or  malignant  in  their  char- 
acter ;  that  they  interpreted  the  true  glory  of  America ;  and  that  he  was 
the  wisest  statesman  who  would  constantiy  observe  '^  the  sacred  distribu- 
tion "  of  power  between  the  General  Government  and  the  States,  and 
bind  up  the  rights  of  the  States  with  the  common  welfare. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Northern  misrepresentation  in  politics  and 
of  their  cunning  in  fastening  a  false  political  nomenclature  upon  tile  South, 
that  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  was  eminently  con- 
flffl^ative,  and  dirccUy  addressed  to  samng  the  Union^  should  have  been 
entitied  "  Nullification,"  and  its  author  branded  as  a  Disunionist.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  world  has  got  most  of  its  opinions  of  Southern  parties  and 
men  from  the  shallow  pages  of  Northern  books ;  and  it  will  take  it  long 
u>  learn  the  lessons  that  the  system  of  negro  servitude  in  the  South  was 
not  ^^Sla/oery ; "  that  John  C.  Calhoun  was  not  a  "  Disunionist  /  "  and 
that  the  war  of  1861,  brought  on  by  Northern  insurgents  against  the 
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authority  of  the  Oonstitntioi^  was  not  a  ^^  Southern  rebelltany  Karnes  are 
apparentlj  slight  things ;  but  thej  create  the  first  impression ;  they  solicit 
the  sympathies  of  the  vulgar ;  and  they  often  create  a  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  the  greatest  exertions  of  intelligence  find  it  impossible  wholly  to 
dispel.  But  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  analyze  at  length  the  party  terms 
of  Amei^ca ;  and  the  proper  definition  of  the  words  we  have  referred  to  as 
falsely  applied  to  the  South  will  appear,  and  will  be  easily  apprehended 
in  the  general  argument  and  context  of  our  narratiye. 
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THB  VXDIBAL  FSOrOIFLB  ULTDCATBLT  FATAL  TO  THB  UinON.— OTHBB  OA17BB8  OF  DISUmOH. 
— THX  '*  8S0TIONAL  ANDCOBITT." — THB  OSOQBAFHIOAL  LINB  IN  THX  UmOIT.— -HOW  THl 
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WAS  INYOLYBD  IN  THB  OONSnTUTION. — THB  "  TBBATT-0LAU8B ''  BBTWBEN  NOBTH  AND 
SOUTH. — THB  UNION  NOT  THB  BOND  OF  DIYBB8B  STATES,  BUT  THB  BOUGH  COMPAN- 
IONSHIP OF  TWO  PBOPLBS.— OBN.  SULUVAN's  COMPLAINT  TO  WASHINGTON. — THB 
SLAYBBY  QXTB8TI0N,  AN  INOIDBNT  OF  THB  SECTIONAL  ANIMOSITT. — ^NOT  AN  INDE- 
PENDENT GONTBOYBBST,  OB  A  MOBAL  DISPUTE. — ^POUTIOAL  HISTOBT  OF  NEGBO  8LAYEBY 
IN  THB  SOUTH. — HOW  IT  BECAME  THB  SUBJECT  OF  DISPUTE. — THE  HABTFOBD  CONYBN- 
TION.— THB  MI860UBI  LINE,  THB  PBEUMINABT  TBACE  OF  DISUNION. — ^DECLABATION  OF 
THOMAS  JEFFBB80N. — WHY  THB  NOBTH  DEFAMED  '*  THB  PBCULIAB  INSTITUTION '*  OF 
TBB  SOUTH.— GBBAT  BENEFITS  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION  AND  ITS  OONTBIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
WOBLD. — "  SLAYBBY''  NOT  THB  PBOPEB  TEBM  FOB  THB  INSTITUTION  OF  LABOUB  IN 
THB  SOUTH. — THB  8LAYEBY  QUESTION  SIGNIFICANT  ONLY  OF  A  CONTEST  FOB  POLITIOAL 
POWEB. — ^DIFFBBBNCBS  BETWEEN  THB  NOBTHEBN  Aim  SOUTHEBN  POPULATIONS. — THB  ' 
ANTB-BBYOLUnONABY  PEBIOD. — TBACES  OF  THE  MODEBN  '^  YANBEE." — HOW  SLAYEBY 
ESTABLISHED  A  PBCULIAB  CIYIUZATION  IN  THB  SOUTH. — ^ITS  BAD  AND  GOOD  EFFEOTB 
SUMMED  UP.— OOABSBNESS  OF  NOBTHEBN  CIYIUZATION. — ^NO  LANDED  GENTBY  IN  THB 
NOBIH.-— SCANTY  APPBABANCE  OF  THE  SOUTHEBN  COUNTBY. — THB  SENTIMENTS  AND 
MANNBB8  OF  ITS  PEOPLE. — '^  AMEBICAN  EZAGGEBATION  *'  A  PECULIABITY  OF  THE  NOBTH- 
SBN  MIND. — SOBBIBTY  OF  THB  SOUTH. — HOW  THESE  QUALITIES  WEBB  DISPLAYED  IN  THB 
NOBTHEBN  AND  SOUTHEBN  ESTIMATIONS  OF  THB  UNION.— ** STATE  BIGHTS^'  THB 
FOUNDATION  OF  THB  MOBAL  DIGNITY  OF  THE  UNION. — CALHOXTN^S  PICTUBE  OF  THE 
UNION. — ^A  NOBLE  YISION  NEYEB  BEALIZED. 

Although  the  American  Union,  as  involving  the  Federal  principle, 
contained  in  itself  an  element  ultimately  fatal  to  its  form  of  government, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  bj  carefid  and  attentive  statesmanship  a 
rapture  might  have  been  long  postponed.  We  have  abeady  briefly  seen 
that,  at  a  most  remarkable  period  in  American  history,  it  was  proposed 
by  tlie  great  political  scholior  of  his  times — John  0.  Calhoun — ^to  modify 
the  Federal  principle  of  the  Union  and  to  introduce  an  ingenious  check 
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upon  its  tendencies  to  controverBy — a  measure  that  might  long  have 
extended  the  term  of  the  Union,  and  certainly  wonld  have  realized  a  very 
beautifnl  idea  of  political  association. 

Eut  we  mnst  notice  here  another  cause  of  disunion  that  supervened 
upon  that  of  Federal  incoherence,  and  rapidly  divided  the  country. 
It  was  that  Sectional  Animosity,  far  more  imposing  than  any  mere  dis- 
cord of  States,  inasmuch  as  it  put  in  opposition,  as  it  were,  two  distinct 
nations  on  a  geographical  line,  that  by  a  single  stroke  divided  the  country, 
and  thus  summarily  effected  what  smaller  differences  would  have  taken 
long  to  accomplish. 

We  have  elsewhere  briefly  referred  to   the  divisions  of  population 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  nuu'ked  as  they  were  by 
strong  contrasts  between  the  characters  of  the  people  of  each.    Had  these 
divisions  existed  only  in  a  contracted  space  of  country,  they  might  have 
resulted  in  nothing  more  than  the  production  of  parties  or  the  formatioa 
of  classes.    But  extending  as  they  did  over  the  space  of  a  continent,  the&' 
divisions  ceased  to  be  political  parties  or  classes  of  one  community,  an 
really  existed  in  tlie  condition  of  distinct  communities  or  nations, 
recent  English  writer  has  properly  and  acutely  observed :    **  In  order 
master  the  difficulties  of  American  politics,  it  will  be  very  important 
realize  the  fact  that  we  have  to  consider,  not  the  action  of  rival  parties 
opposing  interests  within  the  limits  of  one  body  politic,  but  practical^fl 
that  of  two  distinct  communities  or  peoples,  speaking  indeed  a  comm 
language,  and  united  by  a  federal  bond,  but  opposed  in  principles  an 
interests,  alienated  in  feeling,  and  jealous  rivals  in  the  pursuit  of  politic 
power." 

'    No  one  can  read  aright  the  history  of  America,  unless  in  the  light  o 
a  North  and  a  South :  two  political  aliens  existing  in  a  Union  imperfectl; 
defined  as  a  confederation  of  States.    If  insensible  or  forgetful  of 
theory,  he  is  at  once  involved  in  an  otherwise  inexplicable  mass  of  facts^ 
and  will  in  vain  attempt  an  analysis  of  controversies,  apparently  the  most 
various  and  confhsed. 

The  Sectional  Animosity,  which  forms  the  most  striking  and  persistent 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  American  States,  may  be  dated  certainly  as 
far  back  as  1787.  In  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constittttion, 
Mr.  Madison  discovered  beneath  the  controversy  between  the  large  and 
small  States  another  clashing  of  interests.  He  declared  that  the  States 
were  divided  into  different  interests  by  other  circumstances  as  well  as  by 
their  difference  of  size ;  the  most  material  of  which  resulted  partly  from 
climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having  or  not  having 
slaves.  '^  These  two  causes,"  he  said,  '^  concurred  in  forming  the  great 
division  of  interests  in  the  United  States ; "  and  ^^  if  any  defensive  power 
were  necessary  it  ought  to  be  mutually  given  to  these  two  sections."    In 
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the  South  Oarolina  Conyention  which  ratified  the  Constitution,  Gen 
Pinckney  spoke  of  the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  He  explained:  ^^When  I  say  Southern,  I  mean 
Maryland  and  the  States  southward  of  her.  There,  we  may  truly  observe 
that  nature  has  drawn  as  strong  marks  of  distinction  in  the  habits  and 
mannerB  of  the  people,  as  she  has  in  her  climates  and  productions." 

There  was  thus  early  recognized  in  American  history  a  political  Noi'th 
and  a  political  South ;  the  division  being  coincident  with  the  line  that 
separated  the  slave-holding  from  the  non-slave-holding  States.  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  these  two  parties  and  the  line  on  which  it  was  founded 
was  recognized  in  the  very  firame-work  of  the  Constitution.  That  pro- 
vision of  this  instrument  which  admitted  slaves  into  the  inile  of  representa- 
tion (in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths),  is  significant  of  a  conflict  between 
North  and  South ;  and  as  a  compact  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
slave-holding  interests,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  compromise  between  sections, 
or  even,  in  a  broader  and  more  philosophical  view,  as  a  treaty  between 
two  nations  of  opposite  civilizations.  For  we  shall  see  that  the  distinction 
of  Korth  and  South,  apparently  founded  on  slavery  and  traced  by  lines 
of  climate,  really  went  deeper  to  the  very  elements  of  the  civilization  of 
each ;  and  that  the  Union,  instead  of  being  the  bond  of  diverse  States,  is 
rather  to  be  described,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  history,  as  the  forced 
alliance  and  rough  companionship  of  two  very  different  peoples. 

When  Gen.  Sullivan  complained  to  Washington  that  there  was  a  party 
in  New  England  opposed  to  his  nomination  as  minister  of  war,  because 
they  considered  he  had  ^^  apostatized  from  the  true  New  England  faith,  by 
sometimes  voting  with  the  Southern  States,"  he  declared  thus  early  the 
true  designs  of  the  North  to  get  sectional  control  of  the  government. 

The  slavery  question  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  independent  controversy 
in  American  politics.  It  was  not  a  moral  dispute.  It  was  the  mere  inci- 
dent of  a  sectional  animosity,  the  causes  of  which  lay  far  beyond  the 
domain  of  morals.  Slavery  famished  a  convenient  line  of  battle  between 
the  disputants ;  it  was  the  most  prominent  ground  of  distinction  between 
the  two  sections ;  it  was,  therefore,  naturally  seized  upon  as  a  subject  of 
controversy,  became  the  dominant  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  was  at  last  so 
conspicuous  and  violent,  that  occasion  was  mistaken  for  cause,  and  what 
was  merely  an  incident  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  subject  of  con- 
troversy. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  the  most  prominent  cause  of  distinction 
between  the  civilizations  or  social  autonomies  of  North  and  South,  was 
naturally  bound  up  in  the  Sectional  Animosity.  As  that  animosity  pro- 
gressed, the  slavery  question  developed.  This  explains,  indeed,  what  is 
most  curious  in  the  political  history  of  slavery — ^namely  that  the  early 
part  of  that  history  is  scarcely  more  than  an  enumeration  of  dates  and 
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meafiures,  which  were  taken  as  matters  of  course,  and  passed  without  dis- 
pute. The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  was  passed  without  a  division  in 
the  Senate,  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  seven  in.  the  House.  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  slave-holding  territories,  were  organized  without  agitation. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  without  any  question  as  to  their  domestic  institutions.  The  action 
of  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  north-west  territory,  was  based  upon  a 
pre-existmg  anti-slaveiy  ordinance,  and  had  no  significance.  There  was 
nothing  or  but  little  in  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  to  betoken  the  wild 
and  violent  controversy  on  slavery,  that  was  to  sweep  the  country  like  a 
storm  and  strew  it  with  scenes  of  horrour. 

With  the  jealousy  of  Southern  domination  came  the  slavery  agita.tion ; 
proving  clearly  enough  its  subordination  to  the  main  question,  and  that 
what  was  asserted  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  attempted  to  be  raised  to 
the  position  of  an  independent  controversy,  was  but  part  of  or  an  attach- 
ment to  an  animosity  that  went  far  below  the  surface  of  local  institutions. 
.  The  Hartford  Convention,  in  1814,  which  originated  in  jealousy  of  the 
political  power  of  the  South,  proposed  to  strike  down  the  slave  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  and  to  have  the  representation  conformed  to  the  num- 
ber of  free  persons  in  the  Union.  A  few  years  later,  the  country  was  more 
distinctly  arrayed  into  two  sectional  parties,  struggling  for  supremacy  with 
regard  to  the  slavery  question.  The  legislation  on  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri in  1820,  by  which  the  institution  of  slavery  was  bounded  by  a  line 
of  latitude,  indicated  the  true  nature  of  the  slavery  controversy,  and  sim- 
ply revealed  what  had  all  along  existed  :  a  political  K orth  and  a  political 
South.  It  was  here  that  we  find  the  initial  point  of  that  war  of  sections 
which  raged  in  America  for  forty  years,  and  at  last  culminated  in  an 
appeal  to  arms.  The  Missouri  legislation  was  the  preliminary  trace  of  dis- 
union. "  A  geographical  line,"  wrote  Mr.  JeflFerson,  "  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the 
angry  passions  of  men  will  not  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irritation 
will  make  it  deeper  and  deeper." 

The  North  naturally  found  or  imagined  in  slavery  the  leading  cause  of 
the  distinctive  civilization  of  the  South,  its  higher  sentimentalism,  and  its 
superior  refinements  of  scholarship  and  manners.  It  revenged  itself  on 
the  cause,  diverted  its  envy  in  an  attack  upon  slavery,  and  defamed  the 
institution  as  the  relic  of  barlbarism  and  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  defamation  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  no 
man  can  write  its  history  without  recognizing  contributions  and  naming 
prominent  results  beyond  the  domain  of  controversy.  It  bestowed  on  tlie 
world's  commerce  in  a  half-century  a  single  product  whose  annual  value 
was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It  founded  a  system  of  industry  by 
which  labour  and  capital  were  identified  in  interest,  and  capital  therefore 
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protected  labour.  It  exhibited  the  picture  of  a  land  crowned  with  abun- 
dance, where  starvation  was  unknown,  where  order  was  preserved  by  an 
nnpaid  police  ;  and  where  many  fertile  regions  accessible  only  to  the  labour 
of  the  African  were  brought  into  usefulness,  and  blessed  the  world  with 
their  productions. 

We  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  moral  question  of  slav- 
ery. But  we  may  suggest  a  doubt  here  whether  that  odious  term  "  slav- 
ery," which  has  been  so  long  imposed,  by  the  exaggeration  of  Northern 
writers,  upon  the  judgment  and  sympathies  of  the  world,  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  that  system  of  servitude  in  the  South  which  was  really  the  mildest 
in  the  world ;  which  did  not  rest  on  acts  of  debasement  and  disenfranchise- 
ment,  but  elevated  the  African,  and  was  in  the  interest  of  human  improve- 
ment ;  and  which,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  protected  the  negro  in  life  and 
limb,  and  in  many  personal  rights,  and,  by  the  practice  of  the  system, 
bestowed  upon  him  a  sum  of  individual  indulgences,  which  made  him  alto- 
gether the  most  striking  type  in  the  world  of  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong-  this  considei*ation.*  For,  we 
repeat,  the  slavery  question  was  not  a  moral  one  in  the  North,  unless,  per- 
haps, with  a  few  tiiousand  persons  of  disordered  conscience.  It  was  signifi- 
cant only  of  a  contest  for  political  power,  and  afforded  nothing  more  than 
a  convenient  ground  of  dispute  between  two  parties,  who  represented  not 
two  moral  theories,  but  hostile  sections  and  opposite  civilizations. 

In  the  ante-revolutionary  period,  the  differences  between  the  popula- 
tions of  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  had  already  been  strongly 
developed.  The  early  colonists  did  not  bear  with  them  from  the  mother- 
country  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World  any  greater  degree  of  congeniality 
than  existed  among  them  at  home.  They  had  come  not  only  from  dif- 
ferent stocks  of  population,  but  from  different  feuds  in  religion  and  poli- 
tics. There  could  be  no  congeniality  between  the  Puritan  exiles  who 
established  themselves  upon  the  cold  and  rugged  and  cheerless  soil  of  New 
England,  and  the  Cavaliers  who  sought  the  brighter  climate  of  the  South, 
and  drank  in  their  baronial  halls  in  Virginia  confusion  to  roundheads  and 
regicides. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Northern  colonists  we  find  no  slight  traces 


*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note  hero  a  very  sententions  defence  of  the  moral  ride  of  slavery 
fecarring  in  a  speech  deUvered,  in  1866,  by  Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia,  in  the  Tremont  Temple  at 
OosUm.  It  is  briefly  this :  "  The  wlute  is  the  superior  race,  and  the  black  the  inferior ;  and  sub- 
wdination,  with  or  without  law,  will  be  the  status  of  the  African  in  this  mixed  society ;  and,  thcre- 
Ct>re,  it  is  the  interest  of  both,  and  especially  of  the  black  race,  and  of  the  whole  society,  that  this 
ftatns  should  be  fixed,  controlled,  and  protected  by  law." 

The  whole  ground  is  covered  by  these  two  propositions :  that  subordhiation  is  the  necessary 
foodition  of  the  black  man ;  and  that  the  so-called  "  slavery"  in  the  South  was  but  the  precise 
tfymtment  of  this  subordination  by  law. 
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of  the  modem  Yankee  /  although  it  remained  for  those  subsequent  influ- 
ences which  educate  nations  as  well  as  individuals  to  complete  that  char- 
acter, to  add  new  vices  to  it,  and  to  give  it  its  full  development.  But  the 
intolerance  of  the  Puritan,  the  painful  thrift  of  the  Northern  colonists,  their 
external  forms  of  piety,  their  jaundiced  legislation,  their  convenient  mor- 
als, their  lack  of  the  sentimentalism  which  makes  up  the  half  of  modem 
civilization,  and  their  unremitting  hunt  after  selfish  aggrandizement 
are  traits  of  character  wliich  are  yet  visible  in  their  descendants.'*^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colonists  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  from  the  first 
distinguished  for  their  polite  manners,  their  fine  sentiments,  their  attach- 
ment to  a  sort  of  feudal  life,  their  landed  gentry,  their  love  of  field-sports 
and  dangerous  adventure,  and  the  prodigal  and  improvident  aristocracy 
that  dispensed  its  stores  in  constant  rounds  of  hospitality  and  gaiety. 

Slavery  established  in  the  South  a  peculiar  and  noble  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  not  without  attendant  vices ;  but  the  virtues  which  followed 
in  its  traiA  were  numerous  and  peculiar,  and  asserted  the  general  good 
effect  of  the  institution  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  South.  If  habits 
of  command  sometimes  degenerated  into  cruelty  and  insolence ;  yet,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  they  inculcated  notions  of  chivalry,  polished 
the  manners  and  produced  many  noble  and  generous  virtues.  If  the  relief 
of  a  large  class  of  whites  from  the  demands  of  physical  labour  gave  occa- 
sion in  some  instances  for  idle  and  dissolute  lives,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
afforded  opportunity  for  extraordinary  cultmre,  elevated  the  standards  of 

*  It  appears  that  in  the  revolutioDary  war  Gen.  Washington  acquired  a  singular  insight  into  the 
New  England  character.  From  his  camp  at  Cambridge,  in  1776,  he  wrote,  in  a  private  letter  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  an  account  of  the  New  England  part  of  his  army,  that  reminds  one  of  incidents 
of  1861-'5.  We  append  an  extract  from  this  letter,  which  remained  for  many  years  in  the  Lee 
fanuly,  and  was  only  brought  to  light  during  the  recent  war : 

(c  •  •  «  J  submit  it,  therefore,  to  your  consideration,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  propriety 
in  that  resolution  of  the  Congress  which  leaves  the  ultimate  appointment  of  all  officers  below  the  rank 
of  general  to  the  govemm^ts  where  the  regiments  originated,  now  the  army  is  become  Continental  * 
To  me,  it  appears  improper  in  two  points  of  view — ^first,  it  is  givmg  that  power  and  weight  to  an 
individual  Colony  which  ought  of  right  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Then  it  damps  the  spirit  and  ardour 
of  volunteers  from  all  but  the  four  New  England  Governments,  as  none  but  their  people  have  the 
least  chance  of  getting  into  office.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  have  the  warrants,  which 
th#  Commander-in-Chief  is  authorized  to  ^ve  pro  tempord^  approved  or  disapproved  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  or  a  committee  of  their  body,  which  I  diould  suppose  in  any  long  recess  must 
always  sit  ?  In  this  case,  every  gentleman  will  stand  an  equal  chance  of  bdng  promoted,  according 
to  his  merit :  in  the  other,  all  offices  will  be  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  New  England 
Governments,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  Impolitic  to  a  degree.  I  have  made  a  pretty  good  slam 
among  such  kind  of  officers  as  the  Massachusetts  Government  abounds  in  since  I  came  to  this  camp, 
having  broken  one  colonel  and  two  captains  for  cowardly  behaviour  in  the  aoUon  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
two  captains  for  drawing  more  provisions  and  pay  than  they  had  men  in  thdr  company,  and  one  foi 
bdng  absent  from  his  post  when  the  enemy  appeared  there  and  burnt  a  house  just  by  it  Besidet 
these,  I  have  at  this  dme  one  colonel,  one  migor,  one  captain,  and  two  subalterns  under  arrest  fo 
triaL  In  short,  I  spare  none,  and  yet  fear  it  will  not  all  do,  as  these  people  seem  to  be  too  inatten- 
tive to  everything  but  their  interetV^ 
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Bcholarahip  is  the  South,  enlarged  and  emancipated  social  intercourse,  and 
established  schools  of  individual  refinement  The  South  had  an  element 
in  its  society — a  landed  gentry — which  the  North  envied,  and  for  whicli 
its  substitute  was  a  coarse  ostentatious  aristocracy  that  smelt  of  the  trade, 
and  that,  however  it  cleansed  itself  and  aped  the  elegance  of  the  South, 
and  packed  its  houses  with  fine  furniture,  could  never  entirely  subdue  a 
sneaking  sense  of  its  inferiority.  There  is  a  singularly  bitter  hate  which 
is  inseparable  from  a  sense  of  inferiority ;  and  every  close  observer  of 
Korthem  society  has  discovered  how  there  lurked  in  every  form  of  hos- 
tility to  the  South  the  conviction  that  the  Northern  man,  however  dis- 
guised with  ostentation,  was  coarse  and  inferiour  in  comparison  with  the 
aristocracy  and  chivalry  of  the  South. 

The  civilization  of  the  North  was  coarse  and  materialistic.  That  of  the 
South  was  scant  of  shows,  but  highly  refined  and  sentimental.  The  South 
was  a  vast  agricultural  countiy ;  waste  lands,  forest  and  swamps  often 
gave  to  the  eye  a  dreary  picture ;  there  were  no  thick  and  intricate  nets 
of  internal  improvements  to  astonish  and  bewilder  the  traveller,  no  coun- 
try picturesque  with  towns  and  villages  to  please  his  vision.  Northern 
men  ridiculed  this  apparent  scantiness  of  the  South,  and  took  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  inferiority.  But  this  was  the  coarse  judgment  of  the  surface 
of  things.  The  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  South  fixed  its  features;  and 
however  it  might  decline  in  the  scale  of  gross  prosperity,  its  people  were 
trained  in  the  highest  civilization,  were  models  of  manners  for  the  whole 
country,  rivalled  the  sentimentalism  of  the  oldest  countries  of  Europe, 
established  the  only  schools  of  honour  in  America,  and  presented  a  strik- 
ing contrast  in  their  well-balanced  character  to  the  conceit  and  giddiness  of 
the  Northern  people. 

Foreigners  have  made  a  curious  and  unpleasant  observation  of  a  cer- 
tain exaggeration  of  the  American  mind,  an  absurd  conceit  that  was  never 
done  asserting  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  its  country  in  all  things. 
The  Washington  affair  was  the  paragon  of  governments ;  the  demagogical 
institutions  of  America  were  the  best  under  the  sun ;  the  slip-shod  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  the  smattered  education  of  the  people  were  the  foci 
of  the  world's  enlightenment ;  and,  in  short,  Americans  were  the  lords 
of  creation.  De  Tocqueville  observed:  "the  Americans  are  not  very 
remote  from  believing  themselves  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race  of  man- 
kind." 

But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  boastful  disposition  of  mind,  this 
exaggerated  conceit  was  peculiarly  Ycmkee.  It  belonged  to  the  garish 
nvilization  of  the  North.  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  wrote,  in  a  diplo- 
matic paper,  that  America  was  "  the  only  great  republican  power."  It 
was  Yfmkee  orators  who  established  the  Fourth-of-July  school  of  rhetoric, 
exalted  the  American  eagle,  and  spoke  of  the  dnion  as  the  last,  best  gift 
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to  man.  This  afflabaa  had  but  little  place  among  Hhe  people  of  the  South. 
Their  civilization  was  a  quiet  one ;  and  their  characteristic  as  a  people  has 
always  been  that  sober  estimate  of  the  value  of  men  and  things,  which,  as 
in  England,  appears  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  a  substantial  civilization 
and  a  real  enUghtenment.  Sensations,  excitements  on  slight  causes,  fits 
of  fickle  admiration,  manias  in  society  and  fashion,  a  regard  for  magnitude, 
display  and  exaggeration,  all  these  indications  of  a  superficial  and  restless 
civilization  abounded  in  the  North  and  were  peculiar  to  its  people.  The 
sobriety  of  the  South  was  in  striking  contrast  to  these  exhibitions,  and  was 
interpreted  by  the  vanity  of  the  K orth  as  insensibility  and  ignorance,  when 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  mark  of  the  superiour  civilization. 

This  contrast  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  minds  is  vividly 
illustrated  in  the  different  ideas  and  styles  of  their  worship  of  that  great 
American  idol — the  Union.  In  the  North  there  never  was  any  lack  of 
rhetorical  fervour  for  the  Union ;  its  praises  were  sounded  in  every  note 
of  tumid  literature,  and  it  was  familiarly  entitled  "  the  glorious."  But 
the  North  worshipped  the  Union  in  a  very  low,  commercial  sense ;  it 
was  a  source  of  boundless  profit ;  it  was  productive  of  tariffs  and  boun- 
ties ;  and  it  had  been  used  for  years  as  the  means  of  sectional  aggran- 
dizement. 

The  South  regarded  the  Union  in  a  very  different  light.  It  estimated 
it  at  its  real  value,  and  although  quiet  and  precise  in  its  appreciation,  and 
not  given  to  transports,  there  is  this  remarkable  assertion  to  be  made : 
that  the  moral  veneration  of  the  Union  was  peculiarly  a  sentiment  of  the 
South  and  entirely  foreign  to  the  Northern  mind.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, looking  to  the  different  political  schools  of  the  two  sections.  In  the 
North,  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights  was  generally  rejected  for  the  preva- 
lent notion  that  America  was  a  single  democracy.  To  the  people  of  the 
North  the  Union  was  therefore  a  mere  geographical  name,  a  political 
designation  which  had  no  peculiar  claims  upon  their  affection.  In  the 
South  the  Union  was  differently  regarded.  State  Eights  was  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  the  politics  of  the  Southern  people ;  and  it  was  this 
doctrine  that  gave  the  Union  its  moral  dignity,  and  was  the  only  really 
possible  source  of  sentimental  attachment  to  it.  The  South  bowed  before 
neither  an  idol  of  gain,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  name.  She  worshipped  that 
picture  of  the  Union  drawn  by  John  0.  Calhoxm :  a  peculiar  association 
in  which  sovereign  States  were  held  by  high  considerations  of  good  faith ; 
by  the  exchanges  of  equity  and  comity ;  by  the  noble  attractions  of  social 
order ;  by  the  enthused  sympathies  of  a  common  destiny  of  power,  honour 
and  renown.  But,  alas  I  this  picture  existed  only  in  the  imagination ;  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  never  realized ;  and  the  South,  torn  from  i 
moral  and  sentimental  attachment  to  the  Union,  found  that  it  had  no  othi 
daims  upon  its  affection. 
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To  nnderstaiid  how  the  Union  became  a  benefit  to  the  Korth  and 
resulted  in  the  oppression  of  the  South,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the 
two  sections  in  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  to  e3q>lore  the  sources  of 
those  elements  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced  within  the  domain  of  the 
UnioEL 
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THEN  BECKONED  THE  SEAT  OF  FUTUKB  EMPIBB. — THE  PEOPLE  AND  STBEN6TH  OF  AMBBIOA 
BEABINa  B0T7THWABDLT. — ^EMIOBATION  TO  THE  SOUTH.— EENTUOKT  AND  THB  TALBS 
OF  FBANKLAND. — VIBOninA^S  PBOSPEBITY. — HEB  BABLY  LAND  SYSTEM. — THB  OHBSA- 
PEAKE. — ALEXANDRIA.— OEOBGE     WASHINGTON'S    GBEAT     COMMEBOIAL    PBOJEOT. — TWO 

piOTUBEs  OF  yntGiNLA. :    1789  and  1829. — an  example  of  the  decline  of  the  south 

IN  material  PBOSPBBITYii — THIS  DECLEEnS  NOT  TO  BE  ATTBIBUTED  TO  SLAYEBT. — ^TTB 
TRUE  CAUSES. — EFFECT  OF  THB  LOUISIANA  PUBCHASE  ON  THE  TIDES  OF  EMIGBATION. — 
UNEQUAL  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  THB  SECTIONAL  LAPSE  OF  THB  SOUTH 
IN  THE  UNION. — THB  KEY  TO  THE  POLITICAL  HIBTOBY  OF  AMEBICA. — A  GBEAT  DEFECT 
OF  THE  AMEBICAN  CONSTITUTION. — POPULATION  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  PBOSPEBITY  AND 
POWEB. — HOW  THIS  WAS  THBOWN  INTO  THB  NOBTHEBN  SCALE. — TWO  SECTIONAL  MBAS- 
UBES.— COMPABISONS  OF  SOUTHEBN  BBFSESENTATION  IN  CONGRESS  AT  THB  DATE  OF  THB 
CONSTITUTION  AND  IN  THE  YEAB  1860. — SECTIONAL  DOMINATION  OF  THE  NORTH. — ^A 
PROTECTIYE  TARIFF. — *' THB  BILL  OF  ABOMINATIONS." — 6ENAT0B  BENTON  ON  THE 
TABIFF  OF  1828. — ^mS  BBTBOSPECT  OF  THB  PBOSPEBITY  OF  THB  SOUTH. — ^HISTOBY  OF 
THE  AMEBICAN  TARIFFS. — TARIFF  OF  1888,  A  DECEITFUL  C0MPB0MI8E. — OTHEB  MEAS- 
URES OF  NORTHEBN  AGGBANDIZEMENT. — INGBNUITY  OF  NOBTHERN  AYARIOE. — ^WHY  THB 
SOUTH  COULD  NOT  USE  HEB  DEMOCRATIC  ALLIANCE  IN  THE  NORTH  TO  PROTECT  HEB 
INTERESTS. — THIS  ALLIANCE  ONE  ONLY  FOB  PARTY  PURPOSES. — ITS  YALX7E. — ANALYSIS 
OF  THE  DEMOCBATIC  PABTY  IN  THE  NORTH. — THB  S0X7TU  UNDER  THE  RULE  OF  A  NU 
MERICAL  MAJORITY.— ARRAY  OF  THAT  MAJORITY  ON  A  SECTIONAL  LINE  NECES8ABILY 
FATAL  TO  THE  UNION. — WHEN  AND  WHY  THB  SOUTH  SHOULD  ATTEMPT  DISUNION. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  countries  of  large  extent  for  the  tides  of  popula- 
tion and  enterprise  to  change  their  directions  and  establish  new  seats  of 
power  and  prosperity.  But  the  change  which  in  little  more  than  a 
generation  after  the  American  Eevolution  shifted  the  numbers  and  enter- 
prise of  the  country  jfrom  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  Statfes  was  so 
distinctly  from  one  side  of  a  line  to  the  other,  that  we  must  account  such 
the  result  of  certain  special  and  well-defined  causes.    To  discover  these 
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causes,  and  to  explain  that  most  remarkable  phenomenon — the  sharply- 
defined  transfer  of  population,  enterprise,  and  coiomercial  empire  from  the 
Sonth  to  the  North — we  shall  pass  rapidly  in  review  a  number  of  years 
in  the  history  of  the  American  States. 

About  the  revolutionary  period  Virginia  held  the  front  rank  of  the 
States.  Patrick  Henry  designated  her  as  "  the  most  mighty  State  in  the 
Union."  "Does  not  Virginia,"  exclaimed  this  orator,  ''surpass  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  extent  of  territory, 
felicity  of  position,  in  affluence  and  wealth  ?  "  Her  arms  had  been  singu- 
larly illustrious  in  the  seven  years'  war  ;  and  no  State  had  contributed  to 
this  great  contest  a  larger  measure  of  brilliant  and  patriotic  service, 
James  Monroe,  himself  a  soldier  of  the  Eevolution,  declared :  "Virginia 
braved  all  dangers.  From  Quebec  to  Boston,  from  Boston  to  Savannah 
she  shed  the  blood  of  her  sons." 

The  close  of  the  Eevolution  was  followed  by  a  distress  of  trade  that 
involved  all  of  the  American  States.  Indeed,  they  found  that  their  inde- 
pendence, commercially,  had  been  very  dearly  purchased :  that  the 
British  Gtovemment  was  disposed  to  revenge  itself  for  the  ill-success  of  its 
arms  by  the  most  severe  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  States,  and  to 
affect  all  Europe  against  any  commercial  negotiations  with  them.  The 
tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  loaded  down  with  duties  and 
prohibitions ;  the  rice  and  indigo  of  the  Carolinas  suffered  similarly ;  but 
m  New  England  the  distress  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  was 
experienced  in  the  more  fortunate  regions  of  the  South,  where  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  was  always  a  ready  and  considerable  compensation  for  the 
oppression  of  taxes  and  commercial  imposts.  Before  the  Revolution, 
Great  Britain  had  furnished  markets  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
exports  of  the  eight  Northern  States.  These  were  now  almost  actually 
closed  to  them.  Massachusetts  complained  of  the  boon  of  independence, 
when  she  could  no  longer  find  a  market  for  her  fish  and  oil  of  fish,  which 
at  this  time  constituted  almost  wholly  the  exports  of  that  region,  which 
has  since  reached  to  such  insolence  of  prosperity,  and  now  abonnds  with 
the  seats  of  opulence.  The  most  important  branch  of  New  England 
industry — the  whale  fisheries — had  almost  perished ;  and  driven  out  of 
employment,  and  distressed  by  an  unkind  soil,  there  were  large  masses 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans  ready  to  move  wherever  better  fortune 
invited  them,  and  the  charity  of  equal  laws  would  tolerate  them. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  the  South  should  have  been  reckoned  the  seat  of 
future  empire.  There  was  a  steady  flow  of  population  from  the  sterile 
regions  of  the  North  to  the  rich  but  uncultivated  plains  of  the  South. 
In  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  Mr.  Butler,  a  delegate 
from    New  England,  had  declared,  with  pain,  that  "the    people  and 
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strength  of  America  were  evidently  bearing  southwardly  and  southwest- 
wardly."  As  the  sectional  Kne  was  then  supposed  to  run,  there  were 
only  five  States  on  the  sonthem  side  of  it :  eight  on  the  northern.  In  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  the  North  had  thirty-six  votes ;  the  South  only 
twenty-nine.  But  the  most  persistent  statement  made  in  favour  of  the 
Constitution  in  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  was,  that  though  the 
Korth,  at  the  date  of  this  instrument,  might  have  a  majority  in  the 
representation,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  South  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  change  it  in  their  favour.  So  general  and  imposing 
was  the  belief  that  the  Southern  States  were  destined  to  hold  the  larger 
share  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  America.  And  not  without  reason 
was  such  a  prospect  indulged  at  this  time.  The  people  of  New  England 
were  then  emigrating  to  Kentucky,  and  even  farther  to  the  South  and 
Southwest.  In  vain  the  public  men  of  the  North  strove  to  drive  back 
the  flow  of  population  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  of  Maine,  then  a 
province  of  Massachusetts.  Land  was  offered  there  for  a  dollar  an  acre. 
But  the  inducement  of  even  such  a  price  was  insuflScient  to  draw  the 
emigrant  to  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Penobscot.  There  was  the 
prosperous  agriculture  to  tempt  him  that  had  made  Virginia  the  foremost 
of  the  British  colonies.  There  were  the  fertile  and  undulating  prairie 
lands  of  Kentucky  to  invite  and  reward  his  labours.  There  were  the 
fruitful  vales  of  Frankland — a  name  then  given  to  the  western  district 
of  North  Carolina — to  delight  his  vision  with  the  romances  of  picturesque 
prosperity.  To  these  regions  the  Northern  emigration  flowed  with  steady 
progress,  if  not  with  the  rapidity  and  spirit  of  a  new  adventure. 

Virginia  did  not  need  the  contributions  of  numbers  or  of  capital 
moving  from  the  North  after  the  Revolution,  to  make  her  the  foremost 
State  of  the  Union.  She  was  already  so.  In  1788,  her  population  was 
estimated  at  more  than  half  a  million,  and  her  military  force  at  fifty 
thousand  militiamen.  Her  early  land  system,  in  which  the  soil  was  cul- 
tivated by  tenants,  and  thus  most  eflectively  divided  for  labour,  had  put 
her  agricultural  interest  far  above  that  of  the  other  States,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  had  drawn  to  her  borders  the  best  class  of  population  in 
America — that  of  the  yeomanry  of  England.  The  Chesapeake  was  the 
chosen  resort  of  the  trader.  Alexandria,  then  the  principal  commercial 
city  of  Virginia,  was  thought  to  hold  the  keys  to  the  trade  of  a  continent. 
The  election  of  George  Washington  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  interrupted  him  in  a  project,  by  which  he  hoped  to  unite  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  by  her  two  great  arms,  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers, 
with  the  Ohio,  and  eventually  to  drain  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  into 
the  same  great  basin,  and,  extending  yet  further  the  vision  of  this  enter- 
prise, to  make  Alexandria  the  eastern  depot  of  the  fur  trade.  Everywhere 
was  blazoned  the  prosperity  of  Virginia ;  and,  indeed,  in  coming  into  the 
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(Jnion,  many  of  her  public  men  had  said  that  she  sacrificed  an  empii*e  in 
itself  for  a  common  concern. 

Of  the  decline  of  the  South,  after  the  early  periods  of  the  government^ 
in  population  and  industry,  Yirginia  affords  the  most  striking  example. 
To  show  the  general  fact  and  to  illustrate  especially  the  decline  of  Uiat 
State,  we  may  take  two  pictures  of  Virginia,  placing  an  interval  between 
them  of  scarcely  more  than  one  generation  of  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  Yirginia  was  in  the 
heyday  of  prosperity.  Her  system  of  tenant  farms  spread  before  the  eye 
a  picture  of  thrifty  and  affluent  agriculture.  In  1800  she  had  a  great 
West  Indian  and  a  flourishing  European  trade.  She  imported  for  herself 
and  for  a  good  part  of  North  Carolina  and,  perhaps,  of  Tennessee.  She 
presented  a  picture  in  which  every  element  of  prosperity  combined  with 
lively  effect. 

In  1829  it  was  estimated  in  her  State  Convention  that  her  lands  were 
worth  only  half  what  they  were  in  1817.  Her  slave  property  had  pro- 
portionally declined,  and  negro  men  could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  each.  Her  landed  system  had  become  extinct.  Unions 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grasses  were  converted  into  pastm'e  lands. 
The  busy  farms  disappeared  ;  they  were  consolidated  to  make  cattle-ranges 
and  sheep-walks.  Where  once  the  eye  was  entertained  with  the  lively 
and  cheerful  scenes  of  an  abundant  prosperity  it  looked  over  wasted  fields, 
stunted  forests  of  secondary  growth  of  pine  and  cedar,  and  mansions 
standing  partly  in  ruins  or  gloomily  closed  in  tenantless  sileuce. 

The  contrast  between  such  prosperity  and  such  decay,  witnessed  in 
every  part  of  the  South,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  extent  displayed  in 
Yirginia,  and  taking  place  within  a  short  and  well-defined  period  of  time, 
demands  explani^tions  and  strongly  invites  the  curiosity  of  the  historical 
inquirer.  And  yet  the  explanation  is  easy  when  we  regard  obvious  facts, 
instead  of  betaking  ourselves  to  remote  and  refined  speculations  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  curious,  with  respect  to  striking  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena. 

It  has  been  a  persistent  theory  with  Northern  writers  that  the  singular 
decline  of  the  South  in  population  and  industry,  while  their  own  section 
was  constantly  ascending  the  scale  of  prosperi^,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
peculiar  institution  of  negro  slavery.  But  this  is  the  most  manifest  non- 
sense that  was  ever  spread  on  the  pages  of  history.  Negro  slavery  had 
no  point  of  coincidence  with  the  decline  referred  to ;  it  had  existed  in 
the  South  from  the  beginning ;  it  had  been  compatible  with  her  early 
prosperity  extending  over  the  period  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  had  existed  in 
Virginia  when  Yirginia  was  most  fiourishing.  But  the  fallacy  of  the 
anti-slavery  argument  is  not  only  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  early  his- 
U»7  of  America :  examples  in  other  parts  of  the  world  emphasize  it,  and 
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add  to  the  illnstration.  Cnba  and  Brazil  are  standing  examples  of  tbe 
contributions  of  negro  slavery  to  agricnltnral  wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Jamaica  affords  the  example  of  decline  in 
these  respects  from  the  very  abolition  of  this  institution  of  labour. 

The  true  causes  of  that  sectional  lapse,  in  which  the  South  became  by 
far  the  inferiour  part  of  the  American  Union  in  every  respect  of  material 
prosperity,  will  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  peculiar  history  of  that 
Union.  We  shall  make  this  discovery  of  adequate  causes  in  not  more 
than  two  prominent  considerations,  having  reference  to  the  geographical 
and  political  history  of  the  American  States. 

1.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  although  opposed  by  the  Korth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  acquisition  to  the  territorial  and  political  power 
of  the  South,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  turning  the  scale  of  population 
as  between  the  two  sections.  It  opened  the  Mississippi  Biver ;  turned  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  its  upper  branches ;  opened  a  new  empire — the 
Northwest,  soon  to  become  known  as  "  the  Great  West ; "  and  drew  to 
these  distant  fields  much  of  the  numbers  and  wealth  that  had  befope 
tended  to  the  South  and  Southwest  for  the  rewards  of  enterprise. 

2.  But  by  far  the  more  important  cause  of  that  decline  we  have 
marked  in  the  South  was  the  unequal  legislation  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
stant discrimination  of  the  benefits  of  the  Union  as  between  the  tw<o 
sections  of  tlie  country. 

And  here  in  this  consideration  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  find 
the  key  to  the  whole  political  history  of  America.  The  great  defect  of  the 
American  Constitution  was  that  it  rested  too  much  power  upon  tbe 
fluctuating  basis  of  jpcfptdcUion.  In  the  Convention  that  formed  this 
instrument  there  were  Southern  members  who  made  light  of  the  Northern 
majority  in  representation.  They  thought  the  next  census  would  set  all 
right.  But  the  Northern  party  understood  the  advantage  of  getting  the 
control  of  the  government  in  the  outset ;  they  strained  every  nerve  to  gain 
it ;  and  they  have  never  since  relinquished  it 

Population,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  densely  peopled,  and  yields  a  good 
average  of  production,  is  the  obvious  source  of  national  wealth,  which, 
in  turn,  increases  population.  This  great  productive  power  was  thrown 
into  the  Northern  scale.  By  the  two  measures,  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Territories  and  the  interdiction  of  the  slave  trade.  Congress* 
turned  the  tides  of  population  in  favour  of  the  North,  and  confirmed  in 
the  Northern  majority  the  means  of  a  sectional  domination. 

What  effect  this  turn  in  the  population  had  upon  the  political  power 
of  the  South  in  the  Union  is  at  once  seen  in  the  startling  changes  of  her 
representation  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  The  population  of  the 
South  had,  of  course,  largely  increased,  since  the  date  of  the  Eevolution  ; 
but  it  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  the  ratio  of 
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representation.  This  had  been  at  first  83,000 ;  in  the  census  of  I860,  it 
was  raised  to  127,881,  In  the  first  House  of  Eepresentatives,  Virginia 
had  ten  members  to  six  from  New  York ;  the  proportion  under  the  last 
census  was,  Virginia  eleven  to  New  York  thirty.  South  Carolina,  which 
originallj  had  one-thirteenth  of  the  popular  representation  in  Ciongress^ 
would  only  return,  under  the  census  of  1860,  four  members  in  a  house  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  The  representative  power  in  the  North 
had  become  enormously  in  excess,  and  whenever  it  chose  to  act  unani- 
mously, was  capable  of  any  amount  of  oppression  upon  the  rival  section. 

Under  this  sectional  domination  grew  up  a  system  of  protections  and 
bounties  to  the  North  without  parallel  in  the  Ustory  of  class  l^slation 
and  of  unequal  laws  in  a  common  country.  Virginia  had  accepted  the 
CSonstitution  in  the  hope  that  the  General  Government,  having  '^  power  to 
regulate  commerce,''  would  lift  the  restrictions  from  her  trade.  This 
consideration  was  held  out  as  a  bribe  for  votes  in  the  Convention.  She 
wag  bitterly  disappointed.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1822,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  Leigh  declared:  ^' Every  commercial  operation  of  the  Federal 
Gh>vemment,  since  I  attained  manhood,  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
Southern  Atlantic  slaveholding,  planting  States." 

The  South  had  no  protection  for  her  agriculture.  At  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  manufacturing  interest  was  a  very 
unimportant  one  in  the  country.  But  manufactures  soon  became  a 
prominent  and  special  branch  of  industry  in  the  North ;  and  a  course  of 
sectional  legislation  was  commenced  to  exact  from  the  South  a  large 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  her  industry,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  North  in 
the  shape  of  bounties  to  manufacturers  and  appropriations  in  a  thousand 
forms.  "  Protection  "  was  the  cry  which  came  up  from  every  part  of  the 
North.  Massachusetts,  although  unwilling  to  be  taxed  on  the  importa- 
tion of  molasses,  wanted  protection  for  the  rum  she  made  from  it,  and 
contended  that  it  should  be  fenced  in  by  high  duties  from  a  competition 
with  the  rum  of  Jamaica.  Pennsylvania  sought  protection  for  her  man- 
ufactures of  steel  and  her  paper  mills.  Connecticut  had  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  manufactures  of  cordage,  which  she  declared  would  perish 
without  protection.  New  York  demanded  that  every  article  should  be 
protected  that  her  people  were  able  to  produce.  And  to  such  clamours 
and  demands  the  South  had  for  a  long  time  to  submit,  so  helpless  indeed 
that  she  was  scarcely  treated  as  a  party  to  common  measures  of  legislation. 
The  foundation  of  tiiejprotecHve  tariff  of  1828—"  the  bill  of  abominations," 
30  it  was  styled  by  Mr.  Calhoun — was  laid  in  a  Convention  of  Northern 
men  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  and  from  this  Convention  were 
excluded  all  sections  of  the  country  intended  to  be  made  tributary  under 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Of  the  tariff  of  1828  Senator  Benton  remarked :  "  The  South  believed 
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itself  impoverifihed  to  enrich  the  North  by  this  system ;  and  certainly  an 
nnexpected  result  had  been  seen  in  these  two  sections.  In  the  colonial 
state  the  Southern  were  the  richer  part  of  the  colonies,  and  they  expected 
to  do  well  in  a  state  of  independence.  But  in  the  first  half  century  aftes 
independence  this  expectation  was  reversed.  The  wealth  of  the  North 
was  enormously  aggrandized ;  that  of  the  South  had  declined.  Northern 
towns  had  become  great  cities,  Southern  cities  had  decayed  or  become 
stationary ;  and  Charleston,  the  principal  port  of  the  SouUi,  was  leea 
considerable  than  before  the  Sevolution.  The  North  became  a  money- 
lender to  the  South,  and  Southern  citizens  made  pilgrimages  to  Northern 
cities  to  raise  money  upon  their  patrimonial  estates.  The  Southern 
States  attributed  this  result  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government — ^its 
double  action  of  levying  revenue  upon  the  industry  of  one  section  of 
the  Union  and  expending  it  in  another — and  especially  to  its  protective 
tariffs." 

Again,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  South  then  with  what  it  had 
been  at  the  Bevolutionary  period,  the  same  Senator  remarked :  '^  It  is  a 
tradition  of  the  colonies  that  the  South  had  been  the  seat  of  wealth  and 
happiness,  of  power  and  opulence ;  that  a  rich  population  covered  the 
land,  dispensing  a  baronial  hospitality,  and  diffusing  the  felicity  which 
themselves  enjoyed ;  that  all  was  life,  and  joy,  and  affluence  then.  And 
this  tradition  was  not  without  similitude  to  the  reality,  as  this  writer  can 
testify ;  for  he  wbs  old  enough  to  have  seen  (after  the  Revolution)  the  still 
surviving  state  of  Southern  colonial  manners,  when  no  traveller  was 
allowed  to  go  to  a  tavern,  but  was  handed  over  from  family  to  family 
through  entire  States ;  when  holidays  were  days  of  festivity  and  expecta- 
tion long  prepared  for,  and  celebrated  by  master  and  slave  with  music 
and  feasting,  and  great  concourse  of  friends  and  relations;  when  gold 
was  kept  in  chests,  after  the  down&U  of  Continental  paper,  and  weighed 
in  scales,  and  lent  to  neighbours  for  short  terms  without  note,  interest, 
witness,  or  security ;  and  when  petty  Utigation  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  that 
it  required  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  make  a  man  serve  as 
constable.  The  reverse  .of  all  this  was  now  seen  and  felt — ^not  to  the 
whole  extent  which  fancy  or  policy  painted,  but  to  extent  enough  to 
constitute  a  reverse,  and  to  make  a  contrast,  and  to  excite  the  regrets 
which  the  memory  of  past  joys  never  fails  to  awaken." 

The  early  history  of  the  tariff  makes  a  plain  exhibition  of  the  stark 
outrage  perpetrated  by  it  upon  the  Southern  States.  The  measure  of  1816 
had  originated  in  the  necessities  of  a  public  revenue — ^for  the  war  com- 
menced against  England  four  years  before  had  imposed  a  debt  upon  the 
United  States  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
proposed  to  introduce  into  this  tariff  the  incidental  feature  of  '^  protec- 
tion ; "  and  it  was  argued  that  certain  home  manufactures  hadi  sprung  up 
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during  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  which  were  nBeful  and  deserving,  and 
that  they  wers  likely  to  lapse  under  the  sudden  return  of  peace  and  to 
sink  under  foreign  competition^  A  demand  so  moderate  and  ingenious 
the  South  wsB  not  disposed  to  resist  Indeed,  it  was  recommended  by 
John  C.  Calhoun  himself,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  1816.  But  the  danger 
was  in  the  precedent.  The  principle  of  protection  once  admitted  main- 
tained its  hold  and  enlarged  its  demands;  it  was  successively  carried 
farther  in  the  tariffs  of  1820,  '24,  and  '28.  And  in  1831,  when  it  was 
shown  by  figures  in  Congress  that  the  financial  exigencies  that  had  first 
called  the  tariff  into  existence  had  completely  passed  away,  and  that  the 
government  was,  in  fact,  collecting  aboat  twice  as  much  revenue  as  its 
usual  expenditures  required,  the  North  still  held  to  its  demands  for  pro- 
tection, and  strenuously  resisted  any  repeal  or  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff. 

The  demand  of  the  South  at  this  time,  so  ably  enforced  by  Calhoun, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  was  reconmiended  by  tiie  most  obvious  justice 
and  the  plainest  prudence.  It  was  shown  that  the  public  debt  had  been 
so  far  diminished  as  to  render  it  certain  that,  at  the  existing  rate  of 
revenue,  in  three  years  the  last  dollar  would  be  paid,  and  after  three  years 
there  would  be  an  annual  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
millions.  But  the  North  was  insensible  to  these  arguments,  and  brazen 
in  its  demands.  The  result  of  this  celebrated  controversy,  which  shook 
the  Union  to  its  foundations,  was  a  compromise  or  a  modification  of  the 
tariff,  in  which  however  enough  was  paved  of  the  protective  principle  to 
satisfy  for  a  time  the  rapacity  of  the  North,  and  that  through  the  dema- 
gogical exertions  of  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  who  courted  Northern 
popularity,  and  enjoyed  in  Northern  cities  indecent  feasts  and  triumphs 
for  his  infidelity  to  his  section. 

But  the  tariff  of  1838  was  a  deceitftil  compromise,  and  its  terms  were 
never  intended  by  the  North  to  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
In  1842  the  settlement  was  repudiated,  and  the  duties  on  manufactures 
again  advanced.  From  that  time  until  the  period  of  Disunion  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  United  States  was  persistently  protective ;  the  South  con- 
tinued to  decline ;  she  had  no  large  manufactures,  no  great  cities,  no  ship- 
ping interests ;  and  although  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  South 
were  the  hss^  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  Southern 
cities  did  not  carry  it  on. 

Nor  was  the  tariff  the  only  measure  of  Northern  a^randizement  in 
the  Union.  Besides  manufactures,  the  North  had  another  great  interest 
in  navigation.  A  system  of  high  differential  duties  gave  protection  to  it ; 
and  this,  of  course,  bore  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the  Southern  States, 
whose  conmiodities  were  thus  burdened  by  a  new  weight  put  upon  them 
by  the  hand  of  the  General  Government.    In  tariffs,  in  pensions,  in  fishing 
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bounties,  in  tonnage  duties,  in  eveiy  measure  that  the  ingenuity  of  avarice 
could  devise,  the  North  exacted  from  the  South  a  tribute,  which  it  could 
only  pay  at  the  expense  and  in  the  character  of  an  inferiour  in  the  Union. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  helplessness  of  the  South  and  her 
inability  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  North,  it  may  be  said  that  the  South 
had  an  important  political  alliance  in  the  North,  that  she  was  aided  there 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  she  thus  held  the  reins  of  government 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  the  tariffs  alleged  to  be  so  injurious 
to  her  interests  existed.  And  here  we  touch  a  remarkable  fact  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
.resided  in  the  North,  and  that  many  of  the  active  politicians  there 
pretended  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  tiie  States  Bights  school  of  politics. 
But  this  Democratic  alliance  with  the  South  was  one  only  for  party  pur- 
poses. It  was  extravagant  of  professions,  but  it  carefully  avoided  trials 
of  its  fidelity ;  it  was  selfish,  cunning,  and  educated  in  perfidy.  It  was  a 
deceitful  combination  for  party  purposes,  and  never  withstood  the  test  of 
a  practical  question.  The  Northern  Democrat  was  always  ready  to  con- 
tend against  the  Whig,  but  never  against  his  own  pocket,  and  the  peculiar 
interests  of  his  section.  The  moment  economical  questions  arose  in  Con- 
gress, the  Northern  Democrat  was  on  the  side  of  Northern  interests,  and 
the  Southern  ranks,  very  imposing  on  party  questions,  broke  into  a  scene 
of  mutiny  and  desertion.  It  was  indeed  the  weak  confidence  which  the 
South  reposed  in  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North  that  more  than  onoe 
betrayed  it  on  the  very  brink  of  the  greatest  issues  in  the  country,  and  did 
more  perhaps  to  put  it  at  disadvantage  in  the  Union  than  the  party  of 
open  opposition. 

It  was  through  such  a  train  of  l^islation  as  we  have  briefly  described 
that  the  South  rapidly  declined  in  the  Union.  By  the  force  of  a  numeri- 
cal majority — a  thing  opposed  to  the  American  system,  properly  under- 
stood— a  Union,  intended  to  be  one  of  mutual  benefits,  was  made  a 
conduit  of  wealth  and  power  to  the  North,  while  it  drained  the  South  of 
nearly  every  element  of  material  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  the  numerical  majority  of  the  North  the  South  held 
long  in  check  by  superior  and  consummate  political  skill.  Party  compli- 
cations were  thrown  around  the  Sectional  Animosity.  But  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  some  time  or  other  that  animosity  would  break  the  web  of  party  ; 
and  that  whenever  on  sectional  questions  the  North  chose  to  act  in  a  mass, 
its  power  would  be  irresistible,  and  that  no  resource  would  be  left  for  the 
South  than  to  remain  helpless  and  at  mercy  in  the  Union  or  to  essay  a 
new  political  destiny.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  year  1860  the  North  did 
choose  to  act  in  a  tnasSy  and  that  the  South  was  thus  and  then  irresistibly 
impelled  to  the  experiment  of  Disunion. 
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The  wisest  statesmen  of  America  were  couvinced  that  the  true  and 
intelligent  means  of  continuing  the  Union  was  to  preserve  the  sectional 
equilibrium,  and  to  keep  a  balance  of  power  between  North  and  South. 
That  equilibrium  had  been  violently  disturbed,  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  The  relative  representations  of  the  North  and 
South  in  the  United  States  Senate  were  then  so  evenly  balanced  that  it 
came  to  be  decisive  of  a  continuance  of  political  power  in  the  South 
whether  Missouri  should  be  an  addition  to  her  ranks  or  to  those  of  her 
adversary.  The  contest  ended,  immediately,  in  favour  of  the  South  ;  but 
not  without  involving  a  measure  of  proscription  against  slavery. 

Another  struggle  for  political  power  between  tlie  two  sections  occurred 
on  the  admission  of  Texas.  The  South  gained  another  State.  But  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  brought  on  the  war  with  Mexico ;  and  an  enormous 
addition  to  Northern  territory  became  rapidly  peopled  with  a  population 
allured  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

On  the  admission  of  Califomia  into  the  Union,  the  South  was  per- 
suaded to  let  her  come  in  with    an   anti-slavery  Constitution  for  the 
wretched  compensation  of  a  reenactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and 
some  other  paltry  measures.    The  cry  was  raised  that  the  Union  was  in 
danger.     The  appeals  urged  under  this  cry  had  the  usual  effect  of  recon- 
ciling the  South  to  the  sacrifice  required  of  her,  and  embarrassed  anything 
like  resistance  on  the  part  of  her  representatives  in  Congress  to  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850.    South  Carolina  threatened  secession ;   but 
the  other  Southern  States  were  not  prepared  to  respond  to  the  bold  and 
adventurous  initiative  of  Southern  independence.    But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  other  States  of  the  South,  in  agreeing  to  what  was  called,  in 
irony,  the  Compromise  of  1850,  declared  that  it  was  the  last  concession 
they  would  make  to  the  North ;  that  they  took  it  as  a ''  finality," 
that  the  slavery  question  was  thereafter  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale 
Federal  discussion. 

In  1852  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  President  of  the  United  Stat 
He  was  a  favourite  of  the  State  Eights  Democracy  of  the  South  ;   and- 
was  hoped  that  under  his  administration  the  compromise  measures  of  18 
would  indeed  be  realized  as  a  "  finality,"  and  the  country  be  put  up 
a  career  of  constitutional  and  peacefril  rule.    But  a  new  and  violent  agif^ 
tion  was  to  spring  up  in  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  bf' 
administration. 

The  Territory  of  Nebraska  had  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  reported  from  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Territories  a  bill  which  made  two  Territories — ^Nebraska  and 
Kansas — instead  of  one,  and  which  declared  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Act  was  superseded  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  had  thus 
become  inoperative.  It  held  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  act,  "  being 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  non-intervention  hy  Congress  with 
sla/very  in  the  States  and  Territories  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of 
1850,  commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared 
inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  there- 
from, but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."    The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1854. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  involving  as  it  did  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  was  taken  by  the  South  as  a  sort  of  triumph.  The 
latter  measure,  being  viewed  as  an  act  of  proscription  against  the  South, 
was  justly  offensive  to  her ;  although  indeed  the  repeal  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  matter  of  principle  or  sentiment,  as  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the 
South  were  well  aware  that  the  States  in  the  Northwest  were  likely,  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  settled  by  Northern  people,  and  to  be 
thus  dedicated  to  their  institutions.'^  But  it  was  then  supposed  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  not  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion ;  and  that  when  it  was  declared  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
were  to  determine  the  question  of  slavery,  it  meant,  of  course,  that  they 
were  to  do  so  in  the  act  of  forming  a  State  Constitution  and  deciding 
upon  other  institutions  of  the  State  as  well  as  that  of  slavery. 

In  the  North,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  occasion 
of  a  ftirious  excitement.  Mr.  Douglas  was  hung  in  effigy  in  some  of  theit 
towns,  execrated  by  Northern  mobs,  and  even  threatened  with  violence  to 
his  person.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  was  rapidly  devel- 
oped in  the  excitement ;  a  new  party  was  organized  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and  thus  originated  the  famous 
Republican  party — ^popularly  called  the  Black  Eepublican  party — ^which 
was  indeed  identical  with  the  Abolition  party  in  its  sentiment  of  hostility 
to  slavery,  and  differed  from  it  only  as  to  the  degree  of  indirection  by 
which  its  purpose  might  best  be  accomplished.  This  party  comprised  the 
great  mass  of  the  intellect  and  wealth  of  the  North.    It  was  also  the 

•  As  a  general  nile  the  Soath  could  not  compete  ^th  the  North  in  the  race  of  emigration  to 
new  oountries.  Kor  was  it  her  interest,  behig  a  eparsely  settled  and  agricultural  country^  to  do  so. 
A  receot  EngUah  comDientator  on  the  American  Union  (Mr.  Spence)  well  observes :  '  It  is  an 
mifoitiuuUe  result  of  the  complex  politics  of  the  Union  that  the  political  histinct  of  the  South  is 
driren  to  oppose  its  material  interest  It  must  expand  while  the  North  expands,  or  siocumb. 
It  caimoi  seek  expandon  from  choice  or  Interest,  but  is  driven  to  it  by  the  unpulse  of  polltliial  scir 
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Protectionist  paitj.    Its  leaning  was  in  favour  of  strong  government,  and 
whatever  there  might  be  of  aristocracy  in  the  North  belonged  to  it. 

The  new  party  sprung  at  once  into  an  ama2dng  power.  In  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1852,  which  had  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
John  P.  Hale,  who  ran  upon  what  was  called  the  "  straight-out "  AboKtion 
ticket,  did  not  receive  the  vote  of  a  single  State,  and  but  175,296  of  the 
popular  vote  of  the  Union.  But  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com* 
promise,  Abolitionism,  in  the  guise  of  "  Republicanism,"  swept  almost 
everything  before  it  in  the  North  and  Northwest  in  the  elections  of  1854 
and  1855 ;  and  in  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  Nathaniel  Banks,  an  objec- 
tionable Abolitionist  of  tlie  Massachusetts  school,  was  elected  to  the 
speakership  of  the  House. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  language  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  the 
subject  of  no  dispute.  No  one  supposed  that  from  this  language  there 
was  to  originate  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas,  and  that,  by 
an  ingenious  torture  of  words,  this  measure  was  to  be  converted  into  one 
to  conciliate  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  South.  This  afterthought  was  doubtless  the  consequence 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North  could  only  recover  its  power  by 
some  marked  concession  to  the  sectional  sentiment  now  rapidly  developing 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  that  the  doctrine  of  "  non-intervention," 
which  prohibited  Congress  from  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  had  been  affirmed  by  a  judicial  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  famous  "  Dred  Scott  case,"  a  negro 
demanded  his  freedom  on  the  ground  of  legal  residence  beyond  the  lati- 
tude of  86®  30'  N. — the  line  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  pronounced  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  that  law ;  that  it 
was  therefore  null  and  void  ;  and  declared  "  that  the  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  property  in  a  slave,  and  makes  no  distinction  between 
that  description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen ;  "  and 
farther,  that  every  citizen  had  the  clear  right  to  go  into  any  Territory, 
and  iiake  with  him  that  which  the  Constitution  recognized  as  his  property. 

So  far  the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  were  thought  to  be 
plain.;  the  design  of  the  Black  Eepublican  party  to  exclude  slavery  there- 
from by  the  Federal  authority  had  been  pronounced  unconstitutional  by 
the  highest  judicial  authority  in  the  country ;  and  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  thought  to  be  a  plain  letter,  which  taught  that  slavery  was  the 
subject  of  exclusive  legislation  by  States,  or  by  Territories  in  the  act  of 
aesummg  the  character  of  Stoitee.  But  the  South  only  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  controversy — another  exhibition  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  to  assert  itself  in  new  methods  and  on  new  issues. 
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THE  KANSAS  OONTROVEBSY. 

What  is  known  as  the  Kansas  Controversy  was  a  marked  era  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Union.  It  illustrated  most  powerfully  the  fact  that 
the  shivery  question  really  involved  but  little  of  moral  sentiment,  and 
indicated  a  contest  for  political  power  between  two  rival  sections. 

When  Mr.  Buchanan  came  into  the  Presidential  office,  in  1857,  he  at 
once  perceived  that  the  great  point  of  his  administration  would  be  to 
effect  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union,  and  thus  terminate  a 
dispute  which  was  agitating  and  distracting  the  country.  In  September, 
1857,  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  called  a  Convention  at  I^ompton 
to  form  a  Constitution.  The  entire  Constitution  was  not  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote ;  but  the  Convention  took  care  to  submit  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  for  ratification  or  rejection,  the  clause  respecting  slavery.  The 
official  vote  resulted :  For  the  Constitution,  with  slavery,  6,226  ;  for  the 
Constitution,  without  slavery,  509.  Under  this  Constitution,  Mr.  Buchanan 
reconmiended  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  ;  and  indeed  he  had 
reason  to  hope  for  it  in  view  of  the  principles  which  had  governed  in  his 
election. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  was  that  the  entire  Constitution  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that  the  principle  of  "  popular 
sovereignty  "  had  been  invaded  by  the  Convention,  in  not  representing 
all  the  voters  of  the  Territory,  and  in  not  submitting  the  entire  result  of 
their  labours  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Anti-Slavery  or  Free  State 
party  had  also  their  Constitution  to  advocate,  an  instrument  framed  in 
1855,  at  Topeka,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ratified  by 
a  large  majority  of  those  who  voted.  But  the  facts  were  that  scarcely 
any  but  Abolitionists  went  to  the  polls;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Topeka  Constitution  was  the  fruit  of  a  bastard  population  that  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Territory  by  the  "  Emigrant  Aid  Societies "  of  New 
England. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Buchanan  surveyed  the  whole 

ground  of  the    controversy.      He  explained  that  when  he  instructed 

Qoy.  "Walker  of  Kansas,  in  general  terms,  in  favour  of  submitting  the 

Coufltitution  to  the  people,  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  beyond  the 

all-absorbing  topic  of  slavery ;   he  considered  that  under  the  organic  act 

— faiown  as  the   Kansas-Nebraska  bill — ^the  Convention  was  bound  to 

wbmit  the  all-important  question  of  slavery  to  the  people ;  he  added,  that 

it  was  never  his  opinion,  however,  that,  independently  of  this  act,  the 

Conyention  would  be  bound  to  submit  any  portion  of  the  Constitution  to 

*  popular  vote,  in  order  to  give  it  validity ;  and  he  argued  the  fallacy  and 
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unreasonableness  of  such  an  opinion,  by  insisting  that  it  was  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  which  pervaded  our  institutions,  and  which  was  every  day 
carried  into  practice,  to  the  effect  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  delegate 
to  representatives,  chosen  by  themselves,  sovereign  power  to  frame  Con- 
stitutions, enact  laws,  and  perform  many  other  important  acts,  without  tho 
necessity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  work  by  popular  approbation. 

These  views  appeared  reasonable  enough.  But  Mr.  Buchanan  found 
that  they  were  opposed  by  many  members  of  Congress  who  had  actively 
supported  him  in  his  canvass,  and  chief  and  leader  among  them  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  Mr.  Douglas.  This  man 
had  assembled  an  opposition  under  the  captivating  term  of  ^^  popular 
sovereignty  ; "  but  these  words  had  a  certain  narrow  and  technical  party 
meaning,  and  covered  a  remarkable  and  ingenious  design  upon  the  power 
and  interests  of  the  South. 

It  had  long  been  evident  to  inteUigent  observers  that  the  Northern 
Democratic  party,  of  which  Mr.,  Douglas  some  time  ago  had  been  the 
acknowledged  leader,  was  becoming  demoralized  on  the  slavery  question. 
This  party  had  formerly  acted  with  the  South  for  political  power.  In  the 
depression  of  that  power  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in 
the  North,  it  had  no  hesitation  in  courting  and  conciliating  the  ruling 
element.  This  disposition  was  accommodated  by  the  controversy  which 
had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Douglas  and  tlie  administration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  The  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  North  was  conciliated 
by  the  partisans  of  the  former  in  adopting  a  new  principle  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories,  which  was  to  allow  the  people  to  determine  the 
question  of  slavery  in  their  Territorial  capacitt/j  without  awaiting  their 
organization  as  a  State,  and  thus  to  risk  the  decision  of  the  rights  of  the 
South  on  the  verdict  of  a  few  settlers  on  the  public  domain.  This  doc- 
trine was  violently  entitled  by  Mr.  Douglas  "  popular  sovereignty  ;  "  but 
it  was  more  justly  described  by  Gov.  Wise  of  Virginia,  as  "  a  short  cut  to 
all  the  ends  of  Black  Bepublicanism." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Mr.  Douglas  had  tortured  the  language  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  into  the  sense  that  the  unorganized  population  of  a 
Territory  might  decide  the  question  of  slavery  as  against  the  State 
interests  of  the  South ;  thus  indicating  to  the  North  that  this  measure 
might  quite  as  easily  and  readily  exclude  slavery  as  the  intervention  of 
Congress,  the  right  of  which  the  Black  Bepublican  pai*ty  claimed. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  able  and  eloquent  demagogue.  He  imposed  his 
doctrine  upon  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  Southern  people  by  the  artful- 
ness of  its  appeals  to  the  name  of  a  principle,  which  had  none  of  the 
substance  of  justice  or  equality.  He  raised  in  Congress  what  was  called 
the  Anti-Lecompton  party,  pledged  to  the  exclusion  of  Kansas  under  the 
Leoompton  Constitution,  and  insisting  on  the  right  of  Territorial  l^isla- 
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tion  on  the  subject  of  Blavery.  For  six  months  the  E^ansas  question  occa- 
pied  Congress,  and  held  the  country  in  anxiety  and  suspense.  It  was  a 
contest  for  political  power  between  North  and  South.  The  mere  indus- 
trial interests  or  morals  of  slavery  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Hie  sum  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  South  struggled  fbr  the 
principle  of  equality  in  the  Territories,  without  reference  to  tlie  selfish 
intere8t8  of  slavery,  and  even  with  the  admifision  of  the  hopelessness  of 
those  interests  in  Kansas;  while  the  North  contended  for  the  narrow 
selfish,  practical  consequence  of  making  Kansas  a  part  of  her  Free-soil 
possessions.  This  was  evident  in  the  debates  in  Congress.  At  one  stage 
of  the  discussion,  Mr.  English,  of  Indiana,  asked  the  question :  ^^  Is  there 
a  Southern  man  here  who  will  vote  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  Free  State,  if  it  be  the  undoubted  will  of  the  people  of  that  Territory 
that  it  shall  be  a  Free  State — if  she  brings  here  a  Constitution  to  that 
effect  ? '' — and  there  was  a  general  response  "  Not  one  "  from  the  Southern 
side  of  the  House.  At  another  period  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Barksdale  of 
Mississippi  put  the  question  to  Black  Republican  members  whether  they 
would  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a  Consti- 
tution tolerating  slavery  "  if  a  hundred  thousand  people  there  wished  it." 
Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio  replied  that  he  "  would  never  vote  to  compel  his 
State  to  associate  with  another  Slave  State."  Mr.  Stanton,  his  colleague, 
added :  "  I  will  say  that  the  Eepublican  members  of  this  House,  so  far  a 
I  know,  will  never  vote  for  the  admission  of  any  Slave  State  north  of 
86^  30'." 

The  result  of  the  dispute  was  the  report  of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas,  which  became  a  law  in  June,  1858,  and  substantially  secured 
nearly  aU  that  the  North  had  claimed  in  the  matter.  The  people  were 
authorized  to  form  a  new  Constitution.  Kansas  did  not  come  into  the 
Union  until  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  just  as  it  was  going  to  pieces ; 
and  then  it  came  in  with  an  anti-slavery  Constitution,  and  President 
Buchanan,  consistently,  signed  the  bill  of  admission. 

Bnt  the  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  solution  of  the  Kansas  difficulty. 
The  true  character  of  that  event,  and  the  debates  which  had  attended  it  in 
Congress,  convinced  the  South  that  it  could  hardly  expect,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  addition  of  another  Slave  State  to  the  Union.    The  per- 
nicious doctrines  of  Mr.  Douglas  were  used  to  erect  a  party  which,  while 
it  really  pandered  to  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  imposed 
upon  the  South  by  cheap  expressions  of  conservatism,  and  glozed  state* 
ments  of  its  designs.    Mr.  Douglas  proclaimed  hig"  views  to  be  in  favour  of 
non-intervention  by  Congress  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  he  avowed  his 
continued  and  unalterable  opposition  to  Black-Eepublicanism ;  his  princi- 
ples were  professed  to  be  ^^  held  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Conrt " — ^the  distinction  between  judicial  questions  and  political  questions 


* 
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being  purposely  clouded ;  and  his  friends,  with  an  ingenious  sopliistiy 
that  had  imposed  upon  the  South  for  thirty  years  with  success,  insisted 
that  the  support  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  support  of  the  party  in  the 
North  which  had  stood  by  the  South  amid  persecution  and  defamation. 

But  it  was  evident  to  reflecting  minds  that,  either  by  the  policy  of  the 
Black  Republican  party,  or  the  shorter  device  of  the  Douglas  Democracy 
for  the  government  of  the  Territories,  the  sectional  equilibrium  of  the 
XJnion  was  lost.  A  disposition  was  shown  to  calculate  the  real  value  of  a 
IJiiion  which,  by  its  mere  name  and  the  paraphrases  of  demagogues,  had 
long  governed  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  in  which,  it  was  now  seen^ 
the  South  must  constantly  descend  in  political  power ;  in  which  she  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  North  in  unequal  taxations  and  in  the  courses  of  trade,  esti- 
mated by  a  Northern  writer  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year ; 
and  in  which  she  was  constantly  enduring  insult,  occupied  the  position  of 
an  inferiour,  and  was  designated  as  the  spotted  and  degraded  part  of 
America. 
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Other  events  were  to  repeat  and  enlarge  the  shock  given  to  the  Unioii 
by  the  Kansas  controversy.  In  October,  1859,  occurred  the  famous  John 
Brown  raid  into  Virginia,  in  which  an  old  man,  who  had  obtained  in  Kan- 
sas the  notoriety  of  a  horse-thief  and  an  assassin,  invaded  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia at  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  band  of  outlaws,  declared  his  purpose 
to  free  the  slaves,  and  commenced  with  a  work  of  blood  the  first  acts  of 
sectional  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  seems 
that  this  man,  who  had  the  singular  combination  of  narrow  sagacity,  or 
cunning  with  visionary  recklessness  that  is  often  observed  in  fanatics,  had, 
in  1 858,  summoned  a  convention  in  West  Canada,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  substitute  a  plan  of  action  entitled  "  Provisional  Constitution  and  Ordi- 
nances" for  all  other  governments  then  in  existence  in  the  United 
States. 

This  fanatical  instrument  has  a  very  curious  interest  from  its  general 
similitude  to  that  "  plan  of  action  "  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  in  its  great  war  upon  the  South,  and  its  sub- 
sequent progranmie  of  subjugation. 

The  main  point  of  the  preamble  of  John  Brown's  Constitution  was  to 
announce  the  fact  that  the  new  government  especially  contemplated  the 
accession  of  "  the  proscribed,  oppressed,  and  enslaved  "  people  of  the 
United  States.  And  this,  and  the  qualification  for  membership  in  a  fol- 
lowing article,  intimated  that  not  sex,  colour,  age,  political  or  social  condi 
tion  would  be  at  all  considered  against  any  one. 
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The  powers  of  the  central  Congress  were  defined  in  this  instmment  after 
the  strictest  school  of  Consolidation ;  and  the  existence  of  the  States  was 
nowhere  practically  acknowledged. 

In  article  17  we  find  the  following  provision : 

"It  shall  bo  the  datj  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  find  out,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  real  friends,  as  well  as  enemies  of  this  organization  in  every  part  of  the 
oountry ;  to  secure  among  them  inn-keepers,  private  postmasters,  private  mail  contrac- 
tors, messengers  and  agents,  through  whom  may  be  obtained  correct  and  regdar  infor- 
mition  constantly." 

The  remaining  articles  of  the  Constitution  develop  a  plan  to  build  np 
on  the  mins  of  existing  laws  and  institutions  a  despotism,  in  which  the 
**  enemies  of  the  government "  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  capacity  to  do 
further  evil  by  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  property,  while  the  loyal  citizens 
are  to  form  a  sort  of  aristocratic  fraternity,  whose  patriotic  duty  it  will  be 
to  punish  disloyalty  at  all  hours  and  upon  all  occasions  "  promptly  and 
effectually,"  and  '^  without  the  formality  of  a  complaint."  The  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  all  slaveholders  and  "  other  disloyal  persons  "  is 
directed ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  prescribed  oaths  of  neutrality  and  alle- 
giance, registering,  &c. 

This  curious  foreshadow  of  the  policy  of  the  North,  which  was  to  sup- 
plant the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  originated  in  a  convention  of 
thirty-five  fanatics,  of  whom  ten  where  white  men  and  the  remaining 
twenty-five  negroes  of  various  shades  of  colour.  John  Brown,  having 
thus  prefaced  his  expedition  into  Virginia,  collected  a  small  company  of 
insurgents,  black  and  white,  on  a  farm  he  had  rented  near  Harper's  Ferry, 
hoping  that,  as  he  invaded  Virginia,  the  blacks  would  flock  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  be  armed  there  with  the  pikes  and  rifles  he  had  provided  for  his 
recruits. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  Sunday  night,  17th  October,  1859,  the  Poto- 
mac was  crossed,  and,  proceeding  with  military  method,  the  party  seized 
first  the  watchman  guarding  the  railroad  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and, 
posting  pickets  at  certain  points,  occupied  the  arsenal  and  armory  building. 
A  white  confederate,  named  Cook,  went  out  in  command  of  a  party  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  black  recruits  from  the  adjoining  estates  of  slave- 
holders. He  arrested  Col.  Lewis  Washington  in  hie  house,  and  brought  in 
6ome  other  hostages  in  the  persons  of  prominent  citizens.  In  the  mean- 
while, Brown's  pickets  from  time  to  time  arrested  and  brought  into  his 
presence  all  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  otherwise,  had  ventured 
within  his  military  lines.  These  were  retained  as  prisoners  in  one  of  the 
armory  buildings.  Tlie  pickets  having  captured  one  of  the  watchmen  on 
the  bridge,  when  the  one  who  was  to  relieve  him  made  his  appearance, 
tliey  challenged  him.    He,  alarmed,  at  once  retreated  without  obeying 
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their  command  to  stand.  Finding  words  of  no  avail,  the  outlaws  fired 
upon  the  fugitive,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Upon  examining  their 
victim,  thej  discovered  that  he  was  a  mulatto  and  mortally  wounded. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Baltimore  train  arrived.  This 
was  halted  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  finally,  after  much  expostulation, 
allowed  to  pass.  The  news  soon  reached  Washington ;  and  CoL  Kobert 
E.  Lee,  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  was  despatched  to 
conmiand  the  regular  troops  concentrating  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Accom* 
panied  by  his  aid,  lieut.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart — afterward  the  world-renowned 
cavalry  chief  of  Lee's  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — he  set  out  on  a  special 
train,  and  sent  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  TJ.  S.  Marines,  in  advance  of 
him,  directing  them  what  to  do.  Other  troops — ^the  militia  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland — ^had  promptly  reached  the  scene,  and  when  Col.  Lee 
arrived  during  the  night,  were  awaiting  his  orders  to  act.  He  imme- 
diately placed  his  command  within  the  armory  grounds,  so  as  to  con^ 
pletely  surround  the  fire-engine  house  where  the  insurgents  had  taken 
refuge.  In  it,  Brown  and  his  party  had  confined  Col.  Washington, 
Mr.  Dangerfield,  and  some  other  citizens  whom  they  had  surprised  and 
captured  the  night  before ;  and  therefore  to  use  the  cannon  upon  it  now 
would  be  to  endanger  the  lives  of  friends  as  well  as  foes. 

Accordingly,  at  daylight,   Col.  Lee  took  measures  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  insurgents,  if  possible,  without  bloodshed.    At  seven  in  ihB 
morning  he  sent  his  aid,  Lieut.  Stuart,  to  smnmon  them  quietly  to  sur^ 
render,  promising  only  protection  from  violence  and  a  trial  according  t£^ 
law.    Brown  refused  all  terms  but  those  which  he  had  more  than  onc^ 
already  asked  for,  namely:    '^That  he  should  be  permitted  to  pass  ou^ 
immolested  with  his  men  and  arms  and  prisoners,  that  they  should  proceed 
unpursued  to  the  second  toll-gate,  when  they  would  free  their  prisoners^ 
and  take  the  chances  of  escape."    These  concessions  were,  of  course^ 
refused. 

At  last,  perceiving  all  his  humane  efforts  to  be  of  no  avail,  Col.  Lee^ 
gave  orders  for  an  attack.     A  strong  party  of  marines  advanced  by  two^ 
lines  quickly  on  each  side  of  the  door.    When  near  enough,  two  powerful^ 
men  sprung  between  the  lines,  and,  with  heavy  sledge-hammers,  attempted^ 
to  batter  down  the  doors,  but  failed.    They  then  took  hold  of  a  ladder' 
some  forty  feet  long,  and,  advancing  on  a  run,  brought  it  with  tremendous 
effect  upon  the  door.    At  the  second  blow  it  gave  way,  and  immediately 
the  marines  rushed  to  the  breach  as  a  volley  from  within  came  right  upon. 
them.     One  man,  in  the  front,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  sharp  and  rapid 
was  the  firing  from  within  from  the  insurgents,  now  driven  to  desperation, 
^e  next   moment  the  gap  was  widened,  and  the  marines  poured  in. 
As  Lieut.  Stuart  entered  the  door,  a  voice  cried  out,  "  I    surrender." 

Brown  said,  ^^  One  man  surrenders,  give  him  quarter  1 "  and  at  the  same 

# 
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time  fired  his  piece.  The  next  moment  Stuart's  sword  had  entered  bis 
skull,  and  the  desperate  outlaw  was  stretched  bleeding.  The  other  insur- 
gents were  quickly  secured  ;  and  the  liberated  citizens,  who  had  held  up 
their  hands  to  designate  themselves  to  the  marines,  and  thus  escape  their 
fire,  were  hailed  with  shouts  of  congratulation  as  they  passed  out  of  the 
building. 

While  suffering  firom  a  wound  supposed  to  be  mortal.  Brown  made  the 
following  admissions  to  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia :  "  I  never  had  more 
than  twenty-two  men  about  the  place  at  one  time;  but  had  it  so 
arranged,  that  I  could  arm,  at  any  time,  fifte^i  hundred  men  with  the 
following  arms:  two  thousand  Sharp's  rifles,  two  hundred  Maynard's 
revolvers,  one  thousand  spears.  I  would  have  armed  the  whites  with  the 
rifles  and  revolvers,  and  the  blacks  with  the  spears ;  they  not  being 
sufliciently  familiar  with  other  arms.  I  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  and  had  a  good  right  to  expect  the  aid  of  from  two  to  five 
thousand  men,  at  any  time  I  wanted  them.  Help  was  promised  me  from 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Canada. 
The  blow  was  struck  a  little  too  soon.  The  passing  of  the  train  on  Sunday 
night  did  the  work  for  us ;  that  killed  us.  I  only  regret  that  I  have  failed 
in  my  designs ;  but  I  have  no  apology  to  make  or  concession  to  ask  now. 
Had  we  succeeded,  when  our  arms  and  funds  were  exhausted  by  an 
increasing  army,  contributions  would  have  been  levied  on  the  slaveholders, 
and  their  property  appropriated  to  defray  expenses  and  carry  on  the  war 
of  freedom." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  having  been  tried  at  Charleston,  Vir- 
ginia, and  condemned.  Brown  was  conducted  to  the  gallows,  and  there,  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  country,  a  ];>ortion  of  which  he  had  hoped  one  day 
to  possess,  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  He  died  with  the 
onnatural  firmness  of  a  fanatic — but  as  many  in  the  North  interpreted  it, 
with  the  exalted  courage  of  a  martyr. 

It  had  been  said  in  some  Northern  newspapers  that  the  John  Brown 
raid  and  its  expiation  would  have  a  good  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  crime  and  madness  of  Abolition  doctrines.  But  subsequent 
events  were  quite  to  the  contrary.  The  Northern  elections  of  the  next 
month  showed  no  diminution  in  the  Black  Bepublican  vote.  The  mani- 
festations of  sympathy  for  John  Brown  could  not  be  contained,  and  took 
place  openly  in  many  of  the  Northern  cities  and  towns.  Upon  the  day 
appointed  for  his  execution,  a  motion  for  adjournment,  out  of  respect  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  day,  was  lost  in  the  State  Senate  of  Massachusetts  by 
only  three  votes ;  while  in  many  of  the  towns  the  bells  of  the  churches 
were  tolled,  and  congregations  assembled  to  consecrate  the  memory  of 
dieir  hero.  The  body  was  carried  to  North  Elba  in  New  York,  and  after 
it  was  onsigned  to  tlie  grave,  many  of  the  New  England  clergy  allotted 
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John  Brown  an  apotheosiB,  and  consigned  his  example  to  emulation  as  ona 
not  only  of  public  virtue,  but  of  particular  service  to  Gk)d. 

But  a  much  graver  series  of  events  was  to  show  the  real  sympathy  of 
the  North  with  John  Brown's  "  plan  of  action,"  and  to  attest  the  rapid 
tendency  of  the  Black  ftepublican  party  to  the  worst  schools  of  Abolition. 
At  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1859,  the  Black  Ilepublicana 
nominated  to  the  speakership  of  the  House  Mr.  Sherman  of  Ohio,  who  had 
made  himself  especially  odious  to  the  South,  by  publicly  recommending, 
in  connection  with  sixty-eight  other  Bepublican  Congressmeu,  a  fanatical 
document  popularly  known  as  **  Heip&i^9  BookP  This  publication,  thus 
endorsed  by  Black  Bepublicans,  and  circulated  by  them  in  the  Northern 
elections,  openly  defended  and  sought  to  excite  servile  insurrections  in  thc« 
South ;  and  it  was  with  reason  that  the  entire  Southern  delegation  gavo 
warning  that  they  would  regard  the  election  of  Mr.  Sherman,  or  of  any 
man  with  his  record,  as  an  open  declaration  of  war  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  South  ;  as  much  so,  some  of  the  members  declared,  as  if  the  Joh7.> 
Brown  raid  were  openly  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Reprf?- 
sentatives. 

This  book,  which  even  Mr.  Seward,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Eepubliea  fi 
party,  had  recommended,  along  with  others,  urged  the  North  to  exterm  • 
nate  slavery,  and  at  once,  without  the  slightest  compensation,  in  language  o^ 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  addressed  to  the  Southerners :  "  Frown 
sirs ;  fret,  foam,  prepare  your  weapons,  threaten,  strike,  shoot,  stab,  brin^ 
on  civil  war,  dissolve  the  Union  ;  nay,  annihilate  the  solar  system,  if  yot 
will — do  all  this,  more,  less,  better,  worse — anything ;  do  what  you  will 
sirs — ^you  can  neither  foil  nor  intimidate  us ;  our  purpose  is  as  fixed  as  thi 
eternal  pillars  of  heaven ;  we  have  determined  to  abolish  slavery,  and— 
so  help  us  God — abolish  it  we  will  I  " 

Some  other  extracts  from  this  infamous  book  we  may  place  here  to 
indicate  its  character,  and  the  importance  of  the  act  of  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  in  endorsing  it  as  a  campaign  document :  ^^  Slavery  is  a  great 
moral,  social,  civil,  and  political  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable period Three-quarters  of  a  century  hence,  if  the  South 

retains  slavery,  which  God  forbid  I  she  will  be  to  the  North  what  Poland 

is  to  Russia,  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  Ireland  to  England Our 

own  banner  is  inscribed — ^No  cooperation  with  slaveholders  in  politics ;  no 
fellowship  with  them  in  religion ;  no  affiliation  with  them  in  society  ;  no 
recognition  of  pro-slavery  men,  except  as  ruffians,  outiaws,  and  criminala. 
.  .  .  .  We  believe  it  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  desire,  the  determine- 
tion,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  party  to  give  the  death-blow  to 

slavery In  any  event,  come  what  will,  transpire  what  may, 

the  institution  of  slavery  must  be  abolished We  are  deter- 
mined to  abolish  slavery  at  all  hazards — ^in  defiance  of  all  the  opposition, 
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of  whatever  natnre,  it  is  possible  for  the  slayeocrats  to  bring  against  ns. 
Of  this  they  may  take  due  notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  onr  honest  conviction  that  all  the  pro-slavery  slaveholders 
deserve  to  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  parallel  with  the  basest  criminals  that 
lie  fettered  within  the  cells  of  our  public  prisons Compensa- 
tion to  slave-owners  for  negroes  I  Preposterous  idea — the  suggestion  is 
eriminal,  the  demand  unjust,  wicked,  monstrous,  damnable.  Shall  we  pat 
the  blood-hounds  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  a  favour }  Shall  we  feed  the 
curs  of  slavery  to  make  them  rich  at  our  expense  ?  Fay  these  whelps  for 
the  privil^e  of  converting  them  into  decent,  honest,  upright  men  ? " 

Such  was  the  language,  endorsed  by  sixty-eight  Korthem  Congressmen, 
applied  to  the  South :  to  that  part  of  the  Union  indeed  which  was  the 
Buperiour  of  the  North  in  every  true  and  refined  element  of  civilization ; 
which  had  contributed  more  than  its  share  to  all  that  had  given  lustre  to 
the  military  history  of  America,  or  the  councils  of  its  senate ;  which,  in 
fact,  had  produced  that  list  of  illustrious  American  names  best  known  in 
Europe :  Washington,  Jefiferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Marshall, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  and  Maury. 

The  fact  was  that  insult  to  the  South  had  come  to  be  habitual  through 
every  expression  of  Northern  opinion  ;  not  only  in  political  tirades,  but 
through  its  lessons  of  popular  education,  the  ministrations  of  its  church, 
its  literatm*e,  and  every  form  of  daily  conversation.  The  rising  generation 
of  the  North  were  taught  to  regard  the  Southerner  as  one  of  a  lower  order 
of  civilization ;  a  culprit  to  reform,  or  a  sinner  to  punish.  A  large  party 
in  the  North  afiected  the  insolent  impertinence  of  regarding  the  Union  as 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  North,  and  of  taunting  the  South  with  the 
disgrace  which  her  association  in  the  Union  inflicted  upon  the  superiour 
and  more  virtuous  people  of  the  Northern  States.  There  were  no  bounds 
to  this  conceit.  It  was  said  that  the  South  was  an  inferiour  part  of  the 
coimtry ;  that  she  was  a  "  plague-spot ; "  that  the  national  fame  abroad 
was  compromised  by  the  association  of  the  South  in  the  Union ;  and  that 
a  New  England  traveller  in  Europe  blushed  to  confess  himself  an  American, 
because  nearly  half  of  the  nation  of  that  name  were  slaveholders.  Not  a 
few  of  the  Abolitionists  made  a  pretence  of  praying  that  the  Union  might 
be  dissolved,  that  they  might  be  cleared,  by  the  separation  of  North  and 
South,  of  any  implication  in  the  crime  of  slavery.  Even  that  portion  of 
the  party  calling  themselves  Bepublicans,  afifected  that  the  Union  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  North.  Mr.  Banks,  speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Thirty-first 
Congress,  was  the  autlior  of  the  coarse  jeer — "  Let  the  Union  slide  ;  "  and 
the  New  York  Trilnme  had  complained  that  the  South  "  could  not  be 
leicked  out  of  the  Union." — ^Wo  shall  see  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events 
how  this  Northern  afiectation  for  disunion  was  a  lie,  a  snare  to  the  South, 
ind  a  hypocrisy  unparalleled  in  all  the  records  of  partisan  animosity. 
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It  wotild  have  been  more  or  less  than  human  nature  if  the  Sontli  had 
not  been  incensed  at  expressions  in  which  her  people  were  compared  with 
*^mad-dog8  " — ^with  "  small-pox,  as  nuisances  to  be  abated,"  or  classed  with 
gangs  of  "  licensed  robbers,"  "  thieves,"  and  *^  murderers."    But  it  was 
not  only  the  wretched  ribaldry  of  the  "  Helper  Book  "  that  was  the  cause 
of  excitement ;  the  designs  tiiere  declared  of  war  upon  the  South,  and 
recommended  by  an  array  of  Black  Bepublican  names,  were  the  occasion 
of  the  most  serious  alarm.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sherman,  the  ^^  Helper 
Book  "  candidate  for  the  speakership  of  the  House,  was  finally  withdrawn, 
and  one  of  his  party,  not  a  subscriber  to  the  book,  elected.    But  the  fiict 
remained  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Northern  delation 
had  adhered  to  Mr.  Sherman  for  nearly  two  months  in  a  factious  and 
fanatical  spirit.     Such  an  exhibition  of  obstinate  rancour  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  deep  impression  on  the  South ;  and  the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Union  had  now  come  to  be  a  subject  freely  canvassed  in  Congress  and  i^ 
the  country. 

We  have  thus,  in  a  rapid  summary  of  political  events  from  1857 
1860 — the  Kansas  controversy,  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  the  "  Help' 
Book  "  imbroglio — enabled  the  reader  to  discover  and  combine  some  of 
most  remarkable  indications  of  the  coming  catastrophe  of  Disunion, 
the  historical  succession  of  events  we  shall  see  that  occurrence  rapidly 
steadily  advancing,  until  at  last  the  sharp  and  distinct  issue  of  a  section 
despotism  was  forced  upon  the  South,  and  war  precipitated  upon  i 
country. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  South  had  cooperated  with  the  Dem- 
cratic  party  of  the  North  in  the  Presidential  c-anvass  of  1856,  upon 
principles  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Democratic  Conventi( 
assembled  in  Cincinnati,  in  June  of  that  year.  They  expressed  a  willin- 
ness  to  continue  this  cooperation  in  the  election  of  1860,  upon  the  prt 
ciples  of  the  Cincinnati  platform ;  but  demanded,  as  a  condition  precedfr^cit 
to  this,  that  the  question  of  the  construction  of  this  platform  should  B^ 
satisfactorily  settled.  To  this  end,  the  Democratic  party,  in  several  of  tfc»^ 
Southern  States,  defined  the  conditions  upon  which  their  delegates  shottl" 
hold  seats  in  the  National  Convention,  appointed  to  meet  at  Charlestx^^ 
on  the  23d  of  April,  1860.  The  Democracy  in  Alabama  moved  first  s*^^ 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  purport  of  which  was  afterwsr^ 
embodied  in  the  instructions  administered  by  some  of  the  other  CotW^ 
States  to  their  delegations  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

^^Besolvedj  That  the  Oonstitation  of  the  United  States  is  a  compact  between  botqt^' 
and  oo-eqnal  States,  nnited  upon  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  privileges. 
*^Be9oU>ed,  further,  Tbat  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  common  proper^t 
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wbioh  die  States  have  eqaal  rights,  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  any  State  may  right- 
ftdly  emigrate,  with  their  shives  or  other  property,  recognized  aa  snch  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  or  by  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States. 

'*  ReBoUedy  further ^  That  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  to  prohibit  its  introdnction  into  any  of  them. 

"  BetohedyfurtKer^  That  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  created  by  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery,  or  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  same, 
or  to  impair  by  nnfriendly  legislation  the  security  and  fnll  enjoyment  of  the  same  within 
the  Territories ;  and  snch  constitutional  power  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  Territories  in  any  capacity,  before,  in  the  ezerdse  of  a  lawful  authority,  they  form  a 
Oonstitution,  preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union ;  and  their  action  in  the 
exercise  of  such  lawful  authority  certainly  cannot  operate  or  take  effect  before  their 
actual  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Union/' 

When  the  Convention  met  at  Charleston  two  sets  of  resolutions  were 
represented: 

I. 

^  Betohedy  That  the  platform  at  Oincinnati  be  reaffirmed  with  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

"  Betolvedy  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  hold  these  cardinal  principles  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories :  First,  that  Oongress  has  no  power  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  Territories.  Second,  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  has  no  power  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  therein,  nor 
any  power  to  exclude  slavery  therefrom,  nor  any  power  to  destroy  and  impair  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  by  any  legislation  whatever. 


n. 

^^Eeiohedy  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  at  Oincinnati  be 
affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  resolutions : 

*'  I%nU  That  the  government  of  a  Territory,  organized  by  an  act  of  Oongress,  is 
proviuonal  and  temporary ;  and,  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  an  equal  right  to  settie  with  their  property  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights, 
either  of  person  or  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  Oongressional  or  Territorial 
legislation. 

^  Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  in  all  its  departments,  to 
protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the  Territories  and 
wherever  eke  its  constitutional  authority  extends. 

^'  Third.  That  .when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory,  having  an  adequate  population,  form 
a  State  Oonstitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  commences,  and  being  consummated  by 
adndssion  into  the  Union,  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States ; 
and  the  State  thus  organized,  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  itii 
Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution  of  slavery." 


The  Convention  refused  to  accept  either  of  the  foregoing  resolntions, 
and  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138,  the  following  as  its  platform  on  the 
tUverj  question : 
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*'  1.  Besohid^  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  Convention  assembled,  hereby 
declare  onr  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  nnanimonsly  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform 
of  principles  bj  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature,  when  applied  to  the  aame 
subject-matters ;  and  we  recommend  as  the  only  ftirther  resolutions  the  following : 

"  Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
Congress  xmder  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery 
within  the  Territories : 

'*  2.  Resolved^  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  oonstitutional  law.^' 

• 

This  platform  being  unsatisfactory  to  the  Southern  delegates,  a  body 
of  them  seceded,  and  called  a  new  Convention  at  Baltimore,  on  the  18th 
of  June.  The  Cotton  States  all  withdrew  from  the  Charleston  Convention ; 
but  the  Border  States  remained  in  it,  with  the  hope  of  effecting  some  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  the  difficulty.  But  the  reassembling  of  the  Convention 
at  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  final  and  embittered  separation  of  the  opposing 
delegations.  The  majority  at  Charleston  exhibited  a  more  uncompromising 
spirit  than  ever ;  and  Virginia,  and  all  the  Border  Slave  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Missouri,  withdrew  from  the  Convention,  and  united  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Cotton  States,  then  assembled  in  Baltimore,  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  representing  the  views  of  the  South.  Their  nomi- 
nees were  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President,  and  Joseph 
Lane  of  Oregon  for  Vice-President. 

The  old  Convention,  or  what  remained  of  it,  nominated  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  of  Illinois  for  President,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama 
for  Vice-President.  The  latter  declining,  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia 
was  substituted  on  the  ticket. 

A  Convention  of  what  was  called  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  party 
met  in  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of  May,  1860,  and  nominated  for  President 
and  Vice-President  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massar 
chusetts.  Their  platfonn  consisted  of  a  vague  and  undefined  enumeration 
of  their  political  principles,  as,  "The  Constitution  of  tiie  Country,  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  Enforcement  of  the  Laws." 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Black  Republican  party  was  held  at 
Chicago  in  the  month  of  June.  It  adopted  a  platfonn  declaring  freedom 
to  be  the  "  normal  condition  "  of  the  Territories ;  and  protesting  especial 
attachment  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  The  Presidential  ticket  nomi- 
nated by  the  Convention  was,  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  for  President, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  for  Vice-President. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  Democracy  supported  the  Breckin- 
ridge ticket;  it  was  the  leading  ticket  in  all  the  Slave  States  except 
Missouri ;  but  in  the  North  only  a  small  and  feeble  minority  of  the  Demo- 
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eratic  party  gave  it  their  support.  In  several  States,  the  friends  of 
Douglas,  of  Breckinridge,  and  of  Bell  coalesced,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
a  view  to  the  defeat  of  Lincoln,  but  without  success,  except  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  partially  succeeded. 

The  r^ult  of  the  contest  was,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  received  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  every  free  State,  except  New  Jersey,  and  was,  of  course, 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  entire  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  was  1,858,200 ;  that  for  Douglas, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fasion  vote,  1,276,780  ;  that  for  Breckinridge, 
giving  him  his  share  of  the  fusion  vote,  812,600 ;  and  that  for  Bell,  includ* 
ing  his  proportion  of  the  ftision  vote,  786,504.  The  whole  vote  against 
Lincoln  was  thus  2,824,874,  showing  a  clear  aggregate  majority  against 
him  of  nearly  a  million  of  votes. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  which  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  sho\v:ed  plainly 
enough  that  it  was  a  sectional  trixmiph ;  and  it  was  in  view  of  that 
ominous  fact,  rather  than  in  any  less  important  resentment,  or  with  any 
especial  reference  to  the  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chicago  platform, 
that  the  South  proposed  to  repudiate  for  herself  the  result  of  the  election, 
and  to  go  out  of  a  Union  now  plainly  converted  into  a  means  of  deliberate 
sectional  oppression. 

There  has  been  much  loose  and  plausible  protest  against  this  course  of 
the  South,  in  which  it  has  been  said  that  it  was  essentially  revolutionary. 
and  refractory ;  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  elected  according  to  the  forms 
o£  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  the  electoral  college,  and  that  the 
South  was  bound  by  honour  and  in  precedent  to  submit  to  the  result  of  an 
election  legitimately  and  constitutionally  accomplished.    Tliis  view  was 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    "  Was 
the  dection  illegal  ? ''  he  asked.    "  No ;  it  is  xmimpeachable.    Is  the  can- 
didate personally  offensive  ?    ISo ;  he  is  a  man  of  unblemished  virtue  and 
amiable  manners.    Is  an  election  of  President  an  unfrequent  or  extraordi- 
liary  traDsaction  ?     No ;    we   never  had  a  Chief  Magistrate  otherwise 
designated  than  by  such  election,  and  that  form  of  choice  is  renewed 
every  four  years.    Does  any  one  even  propose  to  change  the  mode  of 
«ppointing  the  Chief  Magistrate  ?    No ;  election  by  universal  sufeage,  as. 
^"WJ^ed  by  the  Constitution,  is  the  one  crowning  franchise  of  the  Ameri- 
^  people.    To  save  it  they  would  defy  the  world." 

Biit  it  was  surprising  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Seward's  pretension  to 
•^tesmanship  using  such  a  loose  and  superficial  argument  to  sustain  an 
^fiction,  the  sectional  significance  of  which,  kept  out  of  view,  was  really 
^  important  point,  and,  of  itself,  terminated  the  constitutional  existence 
rf  the  Union. 
&ue,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
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college.  But  his  election  was  almost  purely  geographical.  The  South  had 
sustained  a  defeat,  not  at  the  hands  of  a  party,  but  at  those  of  the  Korthem 
power.  Every  Northern  State  but  New  Jersey  had  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
every  Southern  State  had  voted  against  him.  lie  was  not  known  as  a 
statesman,  whose  name  might  therefore  be  one  of  national  significance ;  he 
was  known  only  as  a  partisan,  and  the  election  of  such  a  man  in  such  a 
character  was  plainly  to  declare  war  against  the  other  side. 

In  the  face  of  this  sectional  triumph  there  was  plainly  no  protection  for 
the  South  in  the  future.  There  was  none  in  power;  for  the  superionr 
political  strength  of  the  North  was  now  beyond  dispute.  There  was  none 
in  public  opinion ;  for  that,  all  the  political  history  of  America  showed, 
was  the  slave  of  the  majority.  There  was  none  in  the  courts ;  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  been  denounced  in  the  Chicago  platform  as  a 
dangerous  heresy,  and  the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been 
elected  had  been  actually  declared  illegal  by  the  supreme  judicial  authority 
of  the  country. 

In  Congress  the  Northern  States  had  183  votes ;  the  South,  if  unani- 
mous, 120.    If  then  the  North  was  prepared  to  act  in  a  mass  its  power 
was  irresistible ;   and  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  plainly  showed  that  it 
was  prepared  so  to  act  and  to  carry  out  a  sectional  design.    The  anti- 
slavery  power  in  the  North  was  now  compact  and  invincible.    A  party 
opposed  to  slavery  had  organized  in  1840,  with  about  seven  thousand 
voters ;  in  1860,  it  had  polled  nearly  two  million  votes,  and  had  succeeded 
in  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The  conservative  party  in 
the  North  had  been  thoroughly  corrupted.    They  were  beaten  in  every 
Northern  State  in  1860,  with  a  single  exception,  by  the  avowed  enemiea 
of  the  South,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  had  been  powerless  in  their  midsL 
The  leaders  of  the  Northern  Democratic  party  had,  in  1856  and  in  1860, 
openly  taken  the  position  that  freedom  would  be  more  certainly  secured 
in  the  Territories  by  the  rule  of  non-intervention  than  by  any  other  policy 
or  expedient.     This  interpretation  of  their  policy  alone  saved  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  entire  annihilation.    The  overwhelming  pressure  of  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  prevented  their  acceding  to  the  Southern  plat- 
form in  the  Presidential  canvass.    Nothing  in  the  present  or  in  the  future 
could  be  looked  for  from  the  so-called  conservatives  of  the  North ;  and  the 
South  prepared  to  go  out  of  a   Union  which  no  longer  afforded  any 
guaranty  for  her  rights  or  any  permanent  sense  of  security,  and  whidi 
had  brought  her  under  the  domination  of  a  section,  the  designs  of  which, 
carried  into  legislation,  would  destroy  her  institutions,  and  even  involve 
the  lives  of  her  people. 

Such  was  the  true  and  overwhelming  significance  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  people  of  the  South.  They  saw  in  it  the  era  of  a  sectional 
domination,  which  they  proposed  to  encounter,  not  by  revolution^  properly 
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80  called,  not  by  an  attempt  to  recover  bj  arms  their  constitutional  rights 
in  the  Union,  but  simply  to  escape  by  withdrawal  from  the  confederation, 
and  the  resumption  of  their  original  character  of  independent  States. 

But  again  it  was  urged  by  the  apologists  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election 
that  such  escape  of  the  South  from  its  results  was  unfair,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  during  most  of  the  preceding  period  of  the  Union,  the  South  had 
held  in  its  hands  the  administration  at  Washington,  and  had  but  little 
reason  now  to  complain  that  it  had  passed  to  those  of  the  rival  section. 

This  view  was  not  without  plausibility,  and  yet  as  fallacious  as  that 
which  appealed  to  the  prescriptive  rule  of  majorities  in  America.  The 
South  had  held  political  power  at  Washington  for  a  long  time ;  but  that 
power  threatened  nothing  in  the  North,  sought  nothing  from  it,  desired 
to  disturb  nothing  in  it.  It  had  no  aggressive  intent :  it  stood  constantly 
on  the  defensive.  It  had  no  sectional  history :  it  was  associated  with  a 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  "  Do  not  forget,"  said  Senator  Ham- 
mond of  South  Carolina,  when  Mr.  Seward  boasted  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  the  Korth  was  about  to  take  control  at  Washington, — ^^  it  can 
never  be  forgotten — it  is  written  on  the  brightest  page  of  human  history — 
that  we,  the  slaveholders  of  the  South,  took  our  country  in  her  infancy, 
and,  after  ruling  her  for  sixty  out  of  seventy  years  of  her  existence,  we 
shall  surrender  her  to  you  without  a  stain  upon  her  honour,  boundless  in 
prosperity,  incalculable  in  her  strength,  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Time  will  show  what  you  will  make  of  her ;  but  no  time  can 
ever  diminish  our  glory  or  your  responsibiUty." 

When  the  South  held  power,  it  was  only  to  the  North  a  certain 
absence  from  office,  a  certain  exclusion  from  patronage.  But  when  the 
North  was  to  obtain  it,  acting  not  as  a  party,  but  a  people  united  on  a 
geographical  idea,  it  was  something  more  than  a  negative  evil  or  disap- 
pointment to  the  South ;  it  was  the  enthronement  at  Washington  of  a 
sectional  despotism  that  threatened  the  institutions,  the  propeiiiy,  and  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  Power  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  affected  the  patronage  of  a  political  party  in  the  North.  Power  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  North  affected  the  safety  and  happiness  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  South. — It  was  simply  determined  by  the  South  to  witiidraw 
from  a  game  where  the  stakes  were  so  unequal,  and  where  her  loss  would 
have  been  ruin. 
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OHAPTEK   V. 

PBBPABATI0N8    OF    B0T7TH    OABOLINA    TO    WITHDRAW  FBOM   THS   TTIHON. — PABSAGB  OT 

OBDINANOB  OF  BB0B88I0N. — THB  FBDBBAL  FOBOB  IK  OHABLBSTON  HABBOTJB  BYAOTJATBS 
FOBT  HOULTBIB,    AND  OOCUPIBS   8T7MTBB. — ^DBSOBIPTION    OF    FOBT   BTJHTBB. — ^HOW    THB 
8B0B8SI0N   OF  B0X7TH  OABOLINA  WAS    BNTBBTAINBD  IK  THB  KOBTH. — THB   LBYITY    AND 
IKOONSIflTBNOT  OF  THB  NOBTH  WITH  BESPEOT  TO  THIS  BVBNT. — DOOTBIKB  OF  SEOBBSIOir, 
AND  NOBTHBBN  PBB0BDBNT8. — ^BBOOBD    OF  MA8SA0HU8SBTT8. — ^MB.  QUINCT^B   DBOLASA- 
TION  IN  OONQBEBS. — ^A  DOUBLB  JU8TIFI0ATI0N  OT  THB  WITHDRAWAL  OF  THB  B0T7THXBN 
6TATBS  FBOH  THB  T7NI0N. — THB  BIOHT  OF  SBLF-OOYBBNHBNT.— OPINION  OF  MB.  UNOOLN. 
— OPINION  OF   THB  NBW  YOBK  "  TEIBUNB."— OPINION  OF  ME,  BBWABD. — THB   BBOBSSIOH 
QUESTION  IN  THB  COTTON  BTATnZB. — ^HESITATION  OF  OBOBOIA. — PBOJEOT  OF  ALBXANBKB 
H.  8TBPHBNS. — 6BOE8SION  OF  ALL  THB  COTTON  BTATBS. — SBIZUBB  OF  FEDEBAL  F0BT8  AKD 
ABSENALS. — ^FOBT     PI0KENS.-H3BNAT0B    TULBB^B   LETTEB. — THE    SCENES     OF     SB0B88IOH 
TBANSFEBRED     TO    WASHINGTON. — ^BBSIONATION    OF    SOUTHERN     SENATOBS. — JBFFBB80H 
DAYIS^  FAREWELL  SPEECH  TO   THB  FEDEBAL  SENATE. — SENATOR  CLAT^S  BILL  OF  INDIOT- 
MENT  AGAINST  THB  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. — THB  CONVENTION  AT  MONTGOMERY.— €ONBTI- 
TUTION     OF    THB    CONFEDEBATE    STATES. — JBFFBRBON    DAYIS    CHOSEN    PBE8IDENT. — ^HIB 
PERSONAL  HISTORY. — HIS   CHARACTEB. — WHX    THB  PUBLIC   OPINION  ABOUT   HIM  WAB    BO 
DIYIDED  AND  CONTRADICTORY. — ^MBABUBBB  LOOKING  TO  PACIFICATION. — THREE  AYENtTBS 
THROUGH  WHICH  IT  WAS  EXPECTED. — ^BABLY  PBOSPECTS  OF  PACIFICATION  IN  00NGBEa8» 
— ^THB  EEPUBLICAN    "ULTIMATUM." — "  THB    OBITTENDEN   COMPBOMISB." — ^MEASURES   OF 
COMPROMISB  AND  PEACE  IN  C0NGBE8S  BZCLUBIYBLY  PBOPOBED  BY  THE  SOUTH,  AND  DX- 
UBERATELY  DEFEATED  BY  THB  NOBTH. — THB  PBACB  CONFEBENCB. — ^ITS  FAILUBE. — ^DIS- 
POSITION OF  THE  BOBDEB  BLAVB  STATES. — ^HOW  MISTAKEN  BY  THB  NOBTH. — THB  YIBOINIA 
CONVENTION. — HOW  THB  BECE8SI0N  PARTY  GAINBD  IN  IT. — THB  BECOBD  OF  VIBGINIA  OS 
THB  SUBJECT  OF  STATE  BIGHTS. — ^PBBSIDBNT  BUCHANAN  ON  THB  SECESSION  QUESTION.^- 
HIS  WBAK  CHABAOTKB  AND  UNDBOIDED  POLICY. — HOW  OVBB-CBNBUBED  BY  THE  NOBTH.— 
GEN.    BCOTT^B   INTERMEDDLING. — HIB   IMPRACTICABLE  ADVICE. — PRESIDENT   BUCHANAIT's 
PEBFIDY  IN  THB  MOULTBDS-BUMTER  AFFAIR. — HIS  INTEBVIBW  WITH  THB  SOUTH  CABOUNA 
DELEGATION. — A  SECOND  DECEPTION. — THB  "  STAB  OF  THB  WEST  "  AFFAIB. — THB   BITU- 
ATION  AT  THB  CLOSE  OF  BUCHANAN^S  ADMINISTBATION. — THB  COUNTBY  WAITING  FOB  TEOI 
BIGNAL  OF  COMBAT. 

The  telegraph  had  no  Booner  announced  the  election  of  Abraham  lin- 
coLi  President  of  the  United  States  than  the  State  of  South  CaroKna  pre- 
pared for  a  deliberate  withdravsral  from  the  Union.     Considering  the  arga- 
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ment  as  folly  exhaneted,  she  determined  to  resume  the  exercise  of  her 
rights  as  a  sovereign  State ;  and  for  this  purpose  her  Legislature  called  a 
Convention.  It  assembled  in  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December,  I860. 
Its  sessions  were  held  in  a  church,  over  which  floated  a  flag  bearing  the 
device  of  a  palmetto  tree,  with  an  open  Bible  at  its  trunk,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trou- 
ble, therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed  and  though 
the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  sea ;  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us — the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

On  the  18th  the  Convention  adjourned  to  Charleston,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December  passed  the  memorable  ordinance  of  Secession,  concluding 
that  "  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States, 
under  the  name  of  *  The  United  States  of  America '  is  hereby  dissolved." 
The  ordinance  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  A  ceremony  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  signing  in  public  of  the  roll  of  parchment  on  which  the 
ordinance  was  engrossed.  Tlie  public  procession  entered  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  in  order :  the  President  and  members  of  the  Convention  coming  first, 
followed  by  the  President  and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker 
and  House  of  Representatives.  Their  entry  was  greeted  by  loud  and  pro- 
longed cheers  from  the  spectators ;  the  proceedings  were  commenced  with 
prayer ;  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  then  announced  that  the  ordi- 
aance  had  been  engrossed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  the  parchment 
roll  was  signed  by  the  members  who  were  called  successively  to  the  table. 
When  all  had  signed,  the  parchment  was  raised  in  the  sight  of  the  assem- 
blage, and  when  the  President  announced  the  State  of  South  Carolina  an 
Independent  Commonwealth,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet,  and 
with  enthusiastic  cheers  testified  their  sense  of  the  thrilling  proclamation. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  a  memorable  event  occurred  in  Charleston 
harbour.  On  the  26th  of  December  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Federal  forces  there,  evacuated  Fort  Moultrie,  spiking  the 
guns  and  burning  the  gun  carriages,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter  with  a 
Tiew  of  strengthening  his  position.  This  movement  was  effected  as  a  sur- 
prise under  cover  of  night.  The  place  in  which  Major  Anderson  had  now 
taken  refuge  was  pronounced  by  military  critics  to  be  well-nigh  impreg- 
nable. Fort  Sumter  was  a  small  work ;  but  as  strong  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  It  was  a  modem  truncated  pentagonal  fort,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  Charleston  harbour,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  dty.  The  foundation  was  an  artificial  one,  made  of  chips 
of  granite  firmly  imbedded  in  the  mud  and  sand,  and  so  well  construct^ 
that  it  had  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  consumed  ten  years  of  labour. 
When  Major  Anderson  occupied  the  fortification,  it  was  so  nearly  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  its  armament.  The  walls  were  of 
•olid  brick  and  concrete  masonry,  sixty  feet  high,  and  from  eight  to  twelve 
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feet  in  thickness,  and  pierced  for  three  tiers  of  guns  on  the  northern,  east- 
em,  and  western  sides.  These  gnns  commanded  the  harbonr,  thus  ^ving 
the  Federal  garrison  the  power  to  arrest  the  shipping  bonnd  to  and  firom 
the  port,  and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  that  part  of  the  State  of  South  Cai-olina. 

In  the  mean  time  the  event  of  South  Carolina's  formal  withdrawal  froni 
the  Union  was  treated  by  the  North  generally  with  derision.  Northern 
newspapers  scoffed  at  her ;  Northern  pictorials  abounded  with  caricatures 
of  Palmetto  chivaliy  ;  secession  cockades,  it  was  said,  would  soon  pass  out 
of  fashion,  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  United  States  regiment  in 
Charleston  harbour,  would  be  found  as  scarce  as  cherries  in  die  snow. 
But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  the  treatment  of  the  event  by  the 
Northern  newspapers  and  politicians  was,  that  they  all  imited  in  affecting 
the  most  entire  and  ready  willingness  that  South  Carolina,  and  as  many 
Slave  States  as  chose  to  accompany  her  should  go  out  of  the  Union  when- 
ever they  pleased.  This  affectation,  which  was  half  insolence  and  half 
hypocrisy,  was  heard  everywhere  in  the  North.  As  long,  indeed,  as  the 
North  apprehended  no  serious  consequences,  and  from  its  very  vanity 
refused  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  South  had  any  means  or  resources 
for  making  a  serious  resistance  to  the  Federal  authority,  it  easily  afforded 
to  ridicule  the  movement  of  South  Carolina ;  to  compare  her  to  a  "  spoilt 
child,*'  wandering  from  the  fold  of  a  "  paternal  government ; "  and  to 
declare  that  there  was  really  no  design  to  coerce  her  or  her  sister  States, 
but  rather  pleasure  at  the  separation.  '^  Let  the  prodigal  go,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  political  preachers  of  the  North.  A  God-speed  was  added  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  And  yet  a  few  months  later, 
and  these  men  and  their  followers  were  in  agonies  of  anxiety  and  parox- 
ysms of  fury  to  reclaim  what  they  then  called  the  "  rebel "  States,  declar- 
ing that  their  cities  should  be  laid  in  ashes,  and  their  soil  sown  with  blood ; 
while  the  benevolent  Tribune  drew  from  its  imagination  and  hopes  a  pic- 
ture, not  of  the  returned  prodigal,  but  of  punished  "  rebels  "  returning 
home  to  find  their  wives  and  children  cowering  in  rags,  and  Famine  sit- 
ting at  the  fireside.* 

*  CFtom  tha  New  York  TrUnuu  of  Nov.  26,  and  Deo.  17, 1860.) 

**  We  hold  with  Jefferson  to  the  inalienable  right  of  communities  to  alter  or  abolish  fonns  of 
gOTemment  that  have  become  oppressive  or  iigurious,  and  if  the  Cotton  States  shall  become  satis- 
fied that  they  can  do  better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them  go  in  peace.  The 
right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolutionary  one,  but  it  exists  nevertheless,  and  we  do  not  see  how  ona 
party  can  have  a  right  to  do  what  another  party  has  a  right  to  prevent  Whenever  a  considerable 
section  of  our  Union  shall  deliberately  resolve  to  go  out,  we  shall  resist  all  coercive  measures  de- 
signed to  keep  it  in.  We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  Bepublio  whereof  one  section  is  pinned  to  the 
readue  by  bayonets.  ....  If  ever  seven  or  eight  States  send  agents  to  Washington  to  saj. 
We  want  to  go  out  of  the  Union,'  we  shall  feel  constrained  by  our  devotion  to  human  liberty,  to 
•ay, '  Let  them  go  I  *    And  w«  do  not  see  how  we  could  take  the  other  side,  without  coming  in 
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But  had  the  Northern  people  really  been  candid  and  just  in  their  pro- 
fessed willingness  to  let  the  Sonth  go,  they  might  have  found,  alike  in  the 
political  precedents  of  the  country  and  in  the  sonnd  reason  of  its  states- 
men,  ample  grounds  for  such  a  disposition.  The  doctrine  of  State  seces- 
gion  was  no  new  thing  in  the  iNorth.  The  right  of  it  had  been  reserved 
by  the  State  of  New  York,  on  her  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  exercise  of  such  right  had  been  threatened  on  four  separate  occasions 
by  the  .State  of  Massachusetts.  She  had  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the  State  debts ;  again,  on 
account  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  thirdly,  because  of  the  war  of 
1812-^14,  when,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "  four  of  the  Eastern  States  were 
only  attached  to  the  Union  like  so  many  inanimate  bodies  to  living  men  ; " 
and  fourthly,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  her  Legislature  actually 
resolved  in  advance  that  this  event  would  be  good  cause  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  With  reference  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  the  bill  to 
admit  into  the  Union  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  under  the  name  of  Louis- 
iana, Mr.  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  had  placed  on  record  in  Congress  a 
definition  of  the  remedy  of  secession ;  for,  at  the  instance  of  members,  ho 
had  put  in  writing,  and  placed  on  the  d^  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  the  following  proposition :  "  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  ;  that  it  will  free  the 
States  from  their  moral  obligations,  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to  prepare  for  a  separation — amica 
bly,  if  they  can ;  violently,  if  they  must." 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  here  any  discussion  or  recrimination  on 
the  subject  of  State  secession.  For  the  South  claimed  a  double  justification 
of  her  withdrawal  from  the  Union ;  and  in  putting  it  on  the  alternative  of 
that  right  of  self-government  proclaimed  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  existing  in  all  republican  systems,  she  could  claim  its 
recognition  from  the  highest  sources,  both  of  oflScial  and  popular  authority 
in  the  North. 

Indeed,  the  President-elect,  Mr.  Lincoln,  had,  at  another  period  of  his 
public  life,  made  this  remarkable  declaration :  "  Any  people,  anywhere, 
beiug  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake 

direct  emfliet  with  those  rights  of  man  which  we  hold  panmount  to  all  political  arrangements,  now^ 
ever  oonTenient  and  adTantageous." 

OB^om  the  Hune,  of  May  1, 1861.) 

**Bat,  nerertheleas,  we  mean  to  conquer  them  [the  Confederate  States],  not  merely  to  de/eai^ 
tat  to  eimqutr^  to  mijvgate  them.  But  when  the  reheUions  traitors  are  overwhelmed  in  the  fiel^i 
sad  scattered  like  leayes  before  an  angry  wind^  it  must  not  be  to  return  to  peaceful  and  contented 
kumet  /  They  must  find  poverty  at  their  firesides,  and  »ee  privation  in  the  anxioua  eyee  of  mother^ 
mnitJUrage  qfchUiren,  The  whole  coast  of  the  South,  fVom  the  Dekware  to  the  Rio  Grande,  mum 
UmmiUude, 
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off  the  existing  Goyemment,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better. 
Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  where  the  people  of  an  existing  Goyem- 
ment  may  choose  to  exercise  it.    Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can, 
may  reyolutionize,  putting  down  a  minority  intermingled  with  or  near 
about  them,  who  may  oppose  them.'' 

On  the  eye  of  hostilities  the  New  York  2^ribv/ne  declared :  "  Whenever 
portion  of  this  Union,  large  enough  to  form  an  independent,  self-sustain- 
ing nation,  shall  see  fit  to  say  authentically  to  the  residue,  ^  We  want  to 
get  away  from  you,'  we  shall  say — and  we  trust  self-respect,  if  not  regard 
for  the  principle  of  self-goyemment,  will  constrain  the  residue  of  the  Amer 
lean  people  to  say — Go  1 " 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Seward,  then  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State,  used  the  following  language  to  Mr.  Adams,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  London :  "  For  these  reasons  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of  theirs  [the  Secessionists],  namely,  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to  obedience 
by  conquest,  even  although  he  were  disposed  to  question  that  proposition. 
But  in  fact  the  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true.  Only  an  imperial 
or  despotic  government  could  subjugate  thoroughly  disaffected  and  insur- 
rectionary members  of  the  State.  This  Federal  Bepublican  system  of  ours 
is,  of  all  forms  of  government,  the  very  one  most  unfitted  for  such  a 
labour." 

It  was  in  the  face  of  this  plain  and  abundant  record  that  the  North,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  prepared  to  make  upon  the  seceded  Southern  States 
a  war  the  most  terrible  in  modem  annals,  and  the  most  monstrous  of 
Christian  times.  But  we  must  return  here  to  the  course  of  events  imme- 
diately following  the  secession  of  South  Carolina. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  all  the  Cotton  States  to 
accompany  South  Carolina  in  her  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  and  to 
make  common  cause  with  her.  But  there  was  some  hesitation  as  to  the 
time  and  mode  of  action ;  and  in  Georgia  especially  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  favour  of  holding  a  conference  of  all  the  Southern  States  before 
taking  the  decisive  and  irrevocable  step.  The  influence  of  Alezand^  H. 
Stephens  was  not  only  given  to  this  party  in  Georgia,  but  betrayed  a 
design  to  keep  the  State  in  the  Union.  He  had  made  a  speech  of  great 
ingenuity,  to  show  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  not  yet  hopeless,  that 
all  honourable  means  should  be  used  to  save  it — that,  notwithstanding  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Northern  States  might  yield  to  a  determined 
admonition  from  the  South.  But  to  this  art  of  the  demagogue  there  were 
plain  and  forcible  replies.  Mr.  Howell  Cobb  urged  that  delay  was  dan- 
gerous, and  that  the  Legislature  ought  to  pass  an  act  of  secession  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people ;  Mr.  Toombs  insisted  that  all  hope  of  justice  from 
the  North  was  gone,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  separation,  and,  if 
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DOceB&ary,  war  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  South ;  and  while  the  discus- 
eion  was  going  on,  the  Major  of  Savannah  had  abeadj  pledged  fifty  thou- 
sand Greorgians  to  rally  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina,  if  needed. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  checks  of  authority  or  arts  of  the  demagogue 
to  restrain  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  Cotton  States  that  clamoured  to 
follow  the  example  of  South  Carolina.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1861, 
the  State  of  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union.  Mississippi  followed  on  the 
9th  day  of  the  same  month  ;  Alabama  on  the  11th ;  Georgia  on  the  20th ; 
Louisiana  on  the  26th ;  and  Texas  on  the  1st  of  February.  Thus,  in  less 
than  three  months  after  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  all 
the  Cotton  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union. 

They  had  done  more  than  this.  They  had  secured  all  the  forts,  arse- 
nals, and  government  places  lying  within  their  territory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbour,  and  Fort  Pickens  near  Pensa- 
cola.  At  this  latter  place  was  to  occur  a  history  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Sumter. 

Here  was  a  fine  bay  ;  a  splendid  navy  yard ;  and  tlie  principal  depot 
of  the  Gulf  fleet.  Li  the  beginning  of  1861,  a'  small  military  force  was 
stationed  there  in  charge  of  the  forts.  These  forts  were,  Fort  McEae,  on 
the  main  land,  with  a  lagoon  behind  it,  and  guarding  one  side  of  the  har- 
bour ;  Fort  Barancas,  directly  facing  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
Fort  Pickens  on  the  other,  or  east  side  of  the  harbour  entrance.  This  lat- 
ter was  on  the  extremity  of  the  long,  low,  sandy  Santa  Kosa  Island,  which 
stretched  away  to  the  eastward,  and  formed  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the 
bay.  The  navy  yard  was  about  a  mile  inside  the  bay,  beyond  Fort  Baran- 
cas, and  was  thus  in  an  admirably  safe  position. 

The  seizure  of  these  places  was  earnestly  and  instantly  advised  by  Sen- 
ator Tulee,  of  Florida,  in  private  letters  written  from  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Fort  Barancas  and  McKae,  with  the  navy  yard,  were  at 
once  surrendered  by  the  naval  commandant ;  but  Lieut.  Slemmers,  not 
approving  such  a  course,  secretly  crossed  over  to  Fort  Pickens,  as  Major 
Anderson  did  from  Moultrie  to  Sumter,  and  there  stationed  himself,  while 
the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  the  government  at  Washington  were  to  be 
taxed  for  his  reinforcement. 

The  scene  of  secession  was  now  to  be  transferred  to  Washington. 
On  the  21st  of  January,  1861,  an  impressive  and  memorable  event 
occurred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  On  that  day,  resignations 
of  certain  distinguished  Senators  were  announced,  in  consequence  of  the 
secession  of  their  States.  Even  the  Republican  Senators  treated  the 
occasion  with  respect ;  the  chamber  was  pervaded  by  an  air  of  solemnity ; 
and  the  galleries  were  crowded  by  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  the  intel- 
ligent of  whom  recognized  in  the  scene  transpiring  before  their  eyes  the 
ceremony  of  the  first  serious  disintegration  of  the  authority  at  Washington. 
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The  Senators  who  withdrew  on  this  day  were  Mr.  Jefferson  Dayis, 
of  Mississippi,  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Messrs 
Yulee  and  Mallory,  of  Florida.  Most  of  them  made  temperate  and 
courteous  speeches  in  announcing  the  fact  and  occasion  of  their  resig- 
nation. Mr.  Davis,  although  at  the  time  much  prostrated  by  ill  health, 
made  a  speech  of  remarkable  force  and  dignity ;  and  turning  to  different 
members,  declared  that  he  was  the  type  of  the  general  feelings  of  his 
constituents  toward  theirs ;  that  he  felt  no  hostility  to  them ;  that  he 
went  thence  unencumbered  by  the  remembrance  of  any  injury  received ; 
but  he  said,  if  the  North  had  resolved  on  hostile  relations  towards  the 
seceded  States,  then  ''  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  deliv- 
ered them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  of 
the  bear ;  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  God  and  in  our  own  firm  hearts 
and  strong  arms,  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama  was  more  violent.  In  severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  Senate,  he  took  occasion  to  make  out  a  very  full  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  Republican  party,  and  to  recount  the  grievances 
that  impelled  the  South  to  separate  herself  from  the  Union.  A  portion 
of  his  speech  is  interesting  here  as  the  historical  statement  on  the  side  of 
the  South  of  the  causes  and  necessity  of  Disunion,  made  by  one  of  her 
leading  statesmen,  and  refecting  much  both  of  the  intelligence  and 
passion  of  his  countrymen.     He  said  : 


*^  It  is  now  nearly  forty-two  years  since  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union.    She 
entered  it,  as  she  goes  ont  of  it,  while  the  Confederacy  was  in  convnlsions,  caased  by  the 
hostility  of  the  North  to  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  Soath.    Not  a  decade,  nor  scarce  a 
lastmm,  has  elapsed,  since  her  birth,  that  has  not  been  strongly  marked  by  proofs  of  the 
growth  and  power  of  that  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  Northern  people  which  seeks  the 
overthrow  of  that  domestic  institution  of  the  South  which  is  not  only  the  chief  source 
of  her  prosperity,  but  the  very  basis  of  her  social  order  and  state  polity.    It  is  to-day  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Northern  States,  and  had,  before  the  secession  of  Alabama,  of  Missis- 
sippi, of  Florida,  or  of  South  Carolina,  severed  most  of  the  bonds  of  the  Union.    It 
denied  as  Christian  communion,  because  it  conld  not  endore  what  it  styles  the  moral 
leprosy  of  slaveholding ;  it  refused  ns  permission  to  sojonm,  or  even  to  pass  through  the 
North,  with  our  property ;  it  claimed  freedom  for  the  slave  if  brought  by  his  master  into 
a  Northern  State ;  it  violated  the  Constitution  and  treaties  and  lawp  of  Congress,  because 
designed  to  protect  that  property ;  it  refused  us  any  share  of  lands  acquired  mainly  by 
our  diplomacy  and  blood  and  treasure ;   it  refused  our  property  any  shelter  or  seonrity 
beneath  the  flag  of  a  common  government ;  it  robbed  ns  of  our  property,  and  refused  to 
restore  it ;  it  refused  to  deliver  criminals  against  our  laws,  who  fled  to  the  North  with 
our  property  or  our  blood  upon  their  hands ;  it  threatened  us,  by  solemn  legislative  acts, 
with  ignominious  punishment  if  we  pursued  our  property  into  a  Northern  State ;  it  mur- 
dered Southern  men  when  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  property  on  Northern  soil ;  it 
invaded  the  borders  of  Southern  States,  poisoned  their  wells,  burnt  their  dwellings,  and 
murdered  their  people ;   it  denounced  ns  by  deliberate  resolves  of  popular  meetings,  of 
party  conyentions,  and  of  religions  and  even  legislative  assemblies,  as  habitual  violatore 
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the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  hmnanitj ;  it  exerted  all  the  moral  and  physical 
ooieB  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  or  diaholioal  malice  can  emplo  j  to  heap  odium 

infamy  upon  ns,  and  to  make  ns  a  hy-word  of  hissing  and  of  scorn  throughout  the 
lized  world.  Yet  we  here  all  this  for  many  years,  and  might  have  home  it  for  many 
re,  under  the  oft-repeated  assurance  of  our  Northern  friends,  and  the  too  fondly 
riahed  hope  that  these  wrongs  and  injuries  were  committed  hy  a  minority  party,  and 
L  not  the  sanction  of  the  minority  of  the  people,  who  would,  in  time,  rebuke  our 
mies,  and  redress  our  grievances. 

'*  But  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  and  folly  of  our  hopes  have  been  too  clearly  and 
duslTely  proved  in  late  elections,  especially  the  last  two  Presidential  elections,  to 
tnit  us  to  indulge  longer  in  such  pleasing  delusions.  The  platform  of  the  Kepublican 
tj  of  1856  and  1860  ^  regard  as  a  libel  upon  the  character  and  a  declaration  of  war 
dnst  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Southern  people.  No  bitterer  or  more  offensive 
.umny  could  be  uttered  against  them  than  is  expressed  in  denouncing  their  system  of 
*very  and  polygamy  as  ^*  twin  relics  of  barbarism.^  It  not  only  reproaches  us  as  un- 
ristisn  and  heathenish,  but  imputes  a  sin  and  a  crime  deserving  universal  scorn  and 
venal  enmity.  No  sentiment  is  more  insulting  or  more  hostile  to  our  domestic  tran- 
E%,  to  our  social  order,  and  our  social  existence,  than  is  contained  in  the  declaration 
fc  our  negroes  are  entitled  to  liberty  and  equality  with  the  white  man.  It  is  in  spirit, 
:mot  effect,  as  strong  an  incitement  and  invocation  to  servile  insurrection,  to  murder, 
on,  imd  other  crimes,  as  any  to  be  found  in  abolition  literature. 
**  And  to  aggravate  the  insult  which  is  offered  us  in  demanding  equality  with  us  for 
slaves,  the  same  platform  denies  us  equality  with  Northern  white  men  or  free 
rc^MB,  and  brands  us  as  an  inferiour  race,  by  pledging  the  Republican  party  to  resist 
'  entrance  into  the  Territories  with  our  slaves,  or  the  extension  of  slavery,  which — as 
^^onders  and  leaders  truly  assert — ^must  and  will  effect  its  extermination.  To  crown 
^  dimax  of  insult  to  our  feelings  and  menace  of  our  rights,  this  party  nominated  to  the 
^videnoy  a  man  who  not  only  endorses  the  platform,  but  promises,  in  his  zealous  eup> 
^  of  its  principles,  to  disregard  the  judgments  of  your  courts,  the  obligations  of  your 
^^titotion,  and  the  requirements  of  his  official  oath,  by  approving  any  bill  prohibiting 
'"^jy  io  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

^*  A  large  minority  of  the  Northern  people  have  declared  at  the  ballot-box  their  ap- 
"^^  of  the*platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  party  in  the  late  Presidential  election. 
^  by  the  solemn  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the  slaveholding  communities 
^e  South  are  *•  outlawed,  branded  with  ignominy,  consigned  to  execration,  and  ulti- 
^  dettruction.' " 

**  Sir,  are  we  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  than  men  ?  Is  it  expected  that  we  will  or  can  ex- 
^  that  god-like  virtue  which  *  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things ; 
^Qieth  all  things ;  *  which  teaches  us  to  love  our  enemiet^  and  bless  them  that  curse  us  f 
^  we  devoid  of  the  sensibilities,  the  sentiments,  the  passions,  the  reason,  and  the  instincts 
iiiankind  t  Have  we  no  pride  of  honour,  no  sense  of  shame,  no  reverence  of  our  ances- 
^  no  eare  of  our  posterity,  no  love  of  home,  or  funily,  or  friends  ?  Must  we  confess 
^  iNueneas,  discredit  the  fame  of  our  rires,  dishonour  ourselves,  degrade  our  posterity, 
^ndon  our  homes,  and  flee  from  our  country,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Union  ?  Must  we 
^  to  live  under  the  ban  of  our  own  Government?  Must  we  acquiesce  in  the  inaugu- 
^on  (^  a  President,  chosen  by  confederate,  but  unfriendly.  States,  whose  political  faitli 
'^atndna  him,  for  his  conscience  and  country's  sake,  to  deny  us  our  constitutional  rights, 
^aose  elected  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  f  Must  we  consent  to  five 
^  a  Government  which  we  believe  will  henceforth  be  controlled  and  administered 
T  those  who  not  only  deny  us  justice  and  equality,  and  brand  us  as  inferiours,  bol 
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whose  avowed  priDciples  and  policy  must  destroy  onr  domestic  tranquillitj,  imperil  the 
lives  of  our  wives  and  children,  degrade  and  dwarf^  and  ultimately  destroy,  our  State? 
Must  we  live,  by  choice  or  compulsion,  under  the  rule  of  those  who  present  us  the  dire 
alternative  of  an  *  irrepressible  conflict'  with  the  Northern  people,  in  defence  of  our  altara. 
and  our  fireside,  or  the  manumission  of  our  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  them  to  social 
and  political  equality  ?  No,  sir,  no  I  The  f^emen  of  Alabama  have  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  they  will  not ;  and  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  seceding  from  the  Union, 
and  hazarding  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  separate  and  independent  station  among 
t^e  nations  of  the  earth.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  had  resigned  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  encounter  a  responsibility  and  accept  a  trust  the  greatest  of  modem 
times.  Public  opinion  in  all  the  seceded  States  had  long  designated  him 
as  the  leader  of  their  new  destinies.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
then  six  seceded  States  assembled  in  Congress  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
on  the  4th  of  February,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  provisional 
government.  This  body  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  Confederate  States 
on  the  8th  of  February.  On  the  9th  of  February,  Congress  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President,  and  unanimously  agreed 
upon  JeflFerson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  for  President,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President. 

The  framers  of  the  new  government  at  Montgomery  studiously  ad- 
hered, in  the  main  features  of  their  plan,  to  the  Washington  model ;  but 
the  Constitution  adopted  by  them  differed  in  some  particulars  from 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  every  point 
of  difference  it  made  an  undoubted  improvement,  or  corrected  some  ac- 
knowledged evil  of  former  times.  The  Oonfe^igrate  Constitution  absolutely 
prohibited  the  over-sea  slave-trade;  that  of  the  United  States  did  not 
It  permitted  cabinet  mmisters  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  " ' 
It  proliibited  bounties  or  duties  to  foster  any  branch  of  industry.  After 
a  specified  time  the  post-office  was  required  to  cover  its  own  expenses. 

i     J     No  extra  compensation  was  to  be  paid  to  any  contractor.    The  President 
was  to  hold  office  for  six  years,  and  was  not  to  be  reeligible.    The  subor- 

^Jt() ,    dinate  government  officers  were  not  to  be  removed   by  the    President 
without  a  report  to  the  Senate  giving  his  reasons.    The  right  of  property 

,    I*'     in  slaves  and  that  of  taking  them  into   any  Territory  were  expressly 
'  ;';     stated ;  but  in  this,  it  was  claimed  that  no  new  principle  was  adopted  or 

■■'  laid  down,  which  did  not  already  exist  in  the  Constitution  of  the  old 

I,  ■  t^      Union. 

f^  •  

(  The  choice  of  President  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  quite  as  fit  and 
admirable  as  the  other  work  of  the  Convention.  But  of  this,  the  most 
serious  doubts  were  hereafter  to  arise.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  was  a  name  that  was  associated  with  much  that 
was  brilliant  and  honourable  in  the  history  of  the  old  government.    Ho 
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had  served  that  government  in  the  field  and  in  conncil.  He  had  received 
a  military  education  at  West  Point ;  hod  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  at 
the  head  of  a  r^ment  of  volunteer  riflemen,  winning  distinction  at 
Monterey  and  Bnena  Yista;  and  had  been  called  to  the  cabinet  of 
President  Pierce,  as  Secretary  of  War ;  in  the  administration  of  which 
office  he  increased  the  strength  of  the  United  States  army,  proposed  to 
abolish  the  permanent  &tafi*-organization  for  one  of  details  on  staff-duty, 
and  sent  to  the  Crimea  a  commission  to  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
science  of  war,  and  the  condition  of  European  armies.  He  re-entered 
political  life  as  a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  that  highest  school  of  debate 
in  America,  he  was  distinguished  for  a  style  of  polished  and  graceful 
oratory;  and  speaking  in  moderate  rhetorical  figures,  and  in  subdued 
tones,  he  was  never  the  flaming  fanatic  or  popular  exhorter,  but  just  the 
speaker  to  address  with  agreeable  effect  a  small  assembly  of  intelligent 
and  cultivated  persons. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  man  whose  dignity,  whose  political  scholarship, 
'whose  classical  and  lofty  expressions,  whose  literary  style — unexcelled, 
perhaps,  in  the  power  of  statement  by  any  cotemporary  model, — whose 
pure  morals,  well-poised  manners  and  distinguished  air,  were  likely  to 
adorn  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  calculated  to 
qualify  him,  in  many  striking  respects,  as  the  representative  of  the  proud 
and  chivalrous  people  of  the  South.     But  these  accomplishments  con- 
cealed firom  the  hasty  and  superflcial  view  defects  of  character  which  were 
most  serious,  indeed  almost  vital  in  their  consequences,  and  which  were 
rapidly  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  his  administration  of  the  new 
government.    His  dignity  was  the  mask  of  a  peculiar  obstinacy,  which, 
stimulated  by  an  intellectual  conceit,  spumed  the  counsels  of  equal  iQind&> 
ana  rejected  the  advice  of  the  mtelligent,  while  it  was  curiously  not  incon- 
fiUtent  with  a  complete  subserviency  to  the  smallest  and  most  unworthy 
of  favourites.    His  scholarship  smelt  of  the  closet.    He  had  no  practical 
judgment ;  his  intercourse  with  men  was  too  distant  and  constrained  for 
studies  of  human  nature ;  and  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  particular  men 
was  grotesque  and  absurd.    The  especial  qualifications  of  a  great  leader 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Davis  was  placed  would  have  been 
BtroQg  and  active  common-sense,  quick  apprehension,  knowledge  of  men, 
^d  a  disposition  to  consult  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  people,  and  to 
^1      pflier  the  store  of  judgment  from  every  possible  source  of  practical 
•d^ice  within  its  reach.    Mr.  Davis  had  none  of  these  plain  qualities. 
Be  Kad,  instead  of  these,  certain  elegant  and  brilliant  accomplishments, 
*indi  dazzled  the  multitude,  confused  the  world  in  its  judgment  of  his 
^^^^  and  gave  him  a  singular  reputation,  in  which  admirers  and  censors 
^  strangely  mingled :  one  party,  looking  at  a  distance,  extravagant  in 
It  I    ^  praise,  the  other,  having  a  nearer  view,  unlimited  in  its  condemnation* 
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£ut  we  must  reserve  a  fuller  estimate  of  President  Davis'  character  for 
other  periods  in  our  narrative.    While  the  formidable  events  we  have 
just  been  relating — that  of  the  secession  of  seven  Southern  States,  and 
their  erection  of  a  new  government — ^were  taking  place,  there  were  on 
foot  measures  of  pacification,  to  which  attention  must  be  given  as  well  aa 
to  measures  of  hostility.    These  measures  looking  towards  peace  involve 
the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  the  action  of  States 
outside  of  Congress ;   and  certain  strange  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Executive,  which  were  imdoubtedly  influential  in  determining 
the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
j^^  alO  »         In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  the  United  States  Congress,  a  hope 
'  \,  of  pacification  had  been   generally  indulged  by  the  countrj'',  and  was 
i^  ^   *    .    largely  shared  by  some  of  the  Southern  members.    Even  after  the  seces- 
^i.f /■''''     Rirm  of  SoiitV^  (larnlina.^  R^u^ihem  members^  who  made  violent  Uisunion^ 
Im^    Bpeeclies  onjthe  floojr  of  Congress,  yet  entertained  in  their  private  conyer- 
**        J,     sation  a  prospect  of  adjustment,  and  connaentiaiiy  aavisea  tneir  constitn< 
y  ents  not  to  sell  their  city  lots  in  Washington,  or  dispose  of  their  property 

i  J  ^iU*'*  ^interests  in  the  Northern  States.    But  as  the  session  progressed  it  became 
^*  evident  that  no  concessions  were  to  be  expected  from  Congress  ;  that  the 

temper  of  the  Republican  party  was  unyielding  and  insolent ;  that  it  was 
not  impressed  with  any  serious  danger,  and  even  in  the  event  of  a  crisiB) 
was  confident  of  subduing  the  South  with  such  expedition  and  decisioi^ 
as  to  make  an  issue  of  arms  rather  to  be  desired  than  otherwise.    Indeed 
the  vUimatum  of  the  Eepublican  party  was  distinctly  enough  announe^ 
in  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Clarke  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
/  ,    both  houses  of  Congress.    These  resolutions  declared  that  the  provisions 
«  *  **    ^    the  Constitution  were  already  ample  enough  for  any  emergencies ;  that 
'    I  was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than   amended ;   and  that  an  extrication  fi 

^       /,       present  dangers  was  to  be  looked  for  in  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  

\^^^  peace,  protect  the  public  property,  and  enforce  the  laws,  raUier  than  i^ 
f  •  i*(i  r  new  guaranties  for  peculiar  interests,  compromises  for  particular  difficulties^ 
or  concessions  to  unreasonable  demands.  Under  this  surface  of  smoot^^ 
words,  the  proposition  was  plain  that  the  demands  of  the  South  wor^ 
unreasonable,  and  not  to  be  allowed,  and  were  to  be  resisted  to  th^ 
extremities  of  coercion  and  war. 

Committees  in  both  houses  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  stata 
of  the  Union.  Neither  committee  was  able  to  agree  upon  any  mode  of 
settlement  of  the  pending  issue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Hepublican  members  in  both  committees  rejected  propositions  acknowl- 
edging the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  or  recommending  the  division  of 
the  Territories  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  States  by 
a  geographical  line. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1860,  Mr.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky  had 


tu't/^ 
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fcrodaced  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  which  contained  a  plan 
compromise,  which  it  was  long  hoped  wonld  be  effected,  and  which  for 
ontliB  continued  a  topic  of  discussion,  in  Congress.  The  features  of  this 
lan  may  be  briefly  indicated.  It  sought  to  incorporate  into  the  Consti* 
ition  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  south  of  a  certain  geographical  parallel  of  latitude,  Congress, 
r  a  Territorial  L^islature,  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish,  modify,  or  in 
oy  way  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

2.  That  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
)i8trict  of  Columbia ; 

H.  Or  in  tbe  forts,  arsenab,  dock-yards,  or  wherever  else  the  Federal 
Sovemment  has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

L  That  in  case  of  the  failure  to  arrest  any  alleged  ^^  fugitive  from 
arrice,"  from  violence  to  the  officer  of  the  law,  or  intimidation  of  his 
ithority,  the  community  where  such  failure  took  place  shall  be  compelled 
*  pay  the  value  of  such  alleged  fugitive  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  may 
>  prosecuted  for  that  purpose  and  to  that  effect. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  was  significant  enough  of  the  views  and  tem- 
>^  of  the  Republican  party,  if  any  additional  evidence  of  these  had  been 
dded.  In  the  Senate  it  was  voted  agamst  by  every  Eepublican  senator ; 
d  again,  every  Republican  in  that  body  voted  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Crit- 
xden's  propositions  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clarke,  to  which  reference  has 
c*eady  been  made. 

In  the  HoQse,  certain  propositions  moved  by  Mr.  Etheridge,  which 
ore  even  less  favourable  to  the  South  than  Mr.  Crittenden's,  were  not 
'eu  entertained,  on  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays ;  and  a  resolution  giving  a 
^^ge  to  sustain  the  President  in  the  use  of  force  against  seceding  States 
^^  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  compromises  proposed  in  this  Congress 
^^  preserving  the  peace  of  the  country,  none  came  from  Northern  men.; 
hej  came  from  the  South,  and  were  defeated  by  the  North  1  The  "  Crit- 
-^dea  Compromise  "  (for  a  geographical  limit  within  which  to  tolerate^  not 
^tablish  slavery  in  the  Territories)  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal  fea- 
^  of  these  pacific  negotiations ;  it  was  considered  fully  capable  to  recon- 
^ct  the  Union ;  it  had  even  the  adhesion  or  countenance  of  such  influ- 
^tUl  leaders  of  Secession  as  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
™tore  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  it  constituted  under  the 
^^^^^comstances  the  only  possible  existing  hope  of  saving  the  Union.  But, 
'fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  North  deliberately  de 
felted  it 

While  the  door  of  Congress  was  thus  closed  to  peace,  there  was  outside 
^  it  a  remarkable  effort  at  conciliation,  which  testified  to  the  populfur 
^i^xiety  on  the  subject.    The  action  of  the  States  was  invoked.    Conmiis* 
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sioners  from  twenty  States,  composing  a  ^'  Peace  Conference,"  held  at 

request  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  met  in  Washington  on  the  4th    ^^>* 

February,  and  adjourned  February  27th.    All  the  Border  Slave  Sta.'fc^^ 

were  represented.    Most  of  the  delegates  from  these  States  were  willing-    "^^ 

accept  the  few  and  feeble  guaranties  of  the  Crittenden  proposition.    TT  J^® 

ultimate  result  was  the  reconmiendation  of  a  project  to  Congress  which, 

detail,  was  less  favourable  to  the  South  than  that  contained  in  Mr.  CritI 

den's  resolutions,  but  generally  identical  with  it  in  respect  of  running'         * 

geographical  line  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding 

ries,  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.    One  curio»' 

additional  feature  was  that  no  territory  should  in  the  future  be  acqi 

by  the  United  States,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Senators  from  tK^-^® 

Southern  States  and  those  from  the  Korthem  States.    But  it  is  useless 

go  into  the  details  of  the  report  of  the  Peace  Commissioners ;  for  it  nev    ' 

received  any  steady  or  respectful  consideration  in  either  house  of  Cc^- 

gress.    In  the  Senate  it  was  sunmiarily  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  twenty 

eight  to  seven  ;  and  the  House,  on  a  call  of  yeas  and  nays,  actually  rel 

to  receive  it. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Bord- 
Slave  States  to  avoid  a  decisive  step.    To  this  hesitation  the  North  ga* 
a  significance  which  it  did  not  really  possess.    It  is  true  that  Tenness^ 
and  North  Carolina  decided  against  calling  a  State  Convention ;  but  tt^^"^^^ 
action  implied  simply  that  they  were  awaiting  the  results  of  the  pea^ 
propositions  to  which  they  had  committed  themselves.    The  State  of  V 
ginia,  which  had  distinguished  herself  by  a  conspicuous  efibrt  to  save  t. 
Onion — for  it  was  on  the  imanimous  invitation  of  her  Legislature  that  t 
Peace  Conference  had  been  assembled — had  called  a  State  Convention 
the  month  of  January.     It  was  elected  on  the  4th  of  February  ;  and  U^^^^^ 
Northern  party  found  singular  gratification  in  the  circumstance  that  ^ 

majority  of  Union  men  was  returned  to  an  assembly  so  critical. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Convention  of  Virginia  was  sincerely  amdous  ^-^-7 
every  means  in  its  power  to  restore  the  Union.  But  the  party  in  favc^"^'^ 
of  secession  was  steadily  strengthening  in  view  of  the  obstinate  fn^^^ 
presented  by  the  Black  Eepublican  party  in  Congress.  DelegaC>^^ 
who  had  been  returned  as  Union  men,  were  afterwards  instructed  ^^ 
vote  otherwise.  Petersburg,  Culpepper,  Cumberland,  Prince  EdwaiC^ 
Botetourt,  Wythe,  and  many  other  towns  and  counties,  held  meetings  9C0^^ 
urged  prompt  secession.  The  action  of  the  Federal  authorities  was  daE^^ 
becoming  more  irritating  and  alarming.  A  gamson  was  thrown  into  Fc^^ 
Washington  on  the  Potomac ;  and  it  was  observed  that  guns  were  bei^^^ 
mounted  on  the  parapet  of  Fortress  Monroe,  and  turned  inland  upon  tf^^  | 
very  bosom  of  Virginia. 

However  Virginia  might  have  lingered,  in  the  hope  that  the  breac^^ 
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that  had  taken  place  in  the  Union  might  be  repaired  by  new  constita- 
tional  guaranties,  there  conld  be  no  donbt,  in  yiew  of  her  record  in  the 
past,  that  whenever  the  issue  of  war  was  made,  whenever  the  coercion  of 
the  seceded  States  should  be  attempted,  she  wonld  then  be  on  the  side  of 
Southern  Independence,  prompt  to  risk  all  consequences.    The  Federal 
government  could  not  have  been  blind  to  this ;  for  the  precedents  of  the 
State  were  well  known.    The  Resolutions  of  '98  and  '99,  originated  by 
Mr.  Jeflferson,  constituted  the  text-book  of  State-Rights,  and  vindicated 
and  maintained  the  right  and  duty  of  States  Bufifering  grievances  from  un- 
just and  unconstitutional  Federal  legislation,  to  judge  of  the  wrong  as 
well  as  of  ''  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."    At  every  period  of  con- 
troversy between  Fedoral  and  State  authority,  the  voice  of  Virginia  was 
the  first  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  State  Rights.    In  1832~'33,  the  Governor 
<^yiiginia,  John  Floyd,  the  elder,  had  declared  that  Federal  troops  should 
not  pass  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  coerce  South  Carolina  into  obedience 
to  the  tariff  laws,  unless  over  his  dead  body ;  and  a  majority  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  had  then  indicated  their  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union.    At  every  stage  of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  in  Congress  and  in  the  Northern  States,  Yirginia  declared  her 
sentiments,  and  entered  upon  her  legislative  records  declarations  that  she 
would  resist  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Northern  majority,  even  to  the 
disruption  of  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  Union.    In  1848,  she  had 
resolved,  in  legislative  council,  that  she  would  not  submit  to  the  passage 
of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  or  any  kindi*ed  measure.    From  the  date  of  the 
oi^ganization  of  the  Anti-Slavery  party,  her  people,  of  all  parties,  had 
cleclared  that  the  election  of  an  abolitionist  to  the  Presidency  would  be  a 
^^irtual  declaration  of  war  against  the  South.    The  Legislature  that  assem- 
iDled  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  declared,  in  effect,  with  only 
^our  dissenting  voices,  that  the  interests  of  Virginia  were  thoroughly  iden- 
'Cafied  with  those  of  the  other  Southern  States,  and  that  any  intimation 
.^x>m  any  source,  that  her  people  were  looking  to  any  combination  in  the 
J^wfc  resort  other  than  imion  with  them,  was  unpatriotic  and  treasonable. — 
Tiew  of  a  record  so  plain  and  explicit,  it  was  madness  to  suppose  that 
Convention  of  1861  entertained  any  desire  to  cling  to  the  Union  other 
by  constitutional  guaranties,  or  that  Virginia  would  hesitate  for  a 
''ooxxient  to  separate  from  that  Union  whenever  it  should  actually  under- 
to  subjugate  her  sister  States  of  the  South. 
"We  have  seen  that  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  peace  in  the  pro- 
of Congress,  or  in  the  action  of  the  people,  outside  of  Congress, 
^^'X>iigh  the  forms  of  State  authority.    The  conduct  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
6v^  aSforded  no  better  prospect ;  indeed,  instead  of  being  negative  in  its 
wnlts,  it  did  much  to  vex  the  country  and  to  provoke  hostility. 

The  policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  unfortunately  weak  and  hesitatin^^ 


an  attempt  at  ambidexterity,  in  whicli  he  equaUj  failed  to  conciliate 
Secessionists  and  pacify  their  designs,  or  to  make  any  resolute  effort  t 


saye  the  Union.    He  had,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  denoonced  secessio; 
as  reyolutionary ;  and  although  he  was  clear  in  the  constitutional  propose 
tion  that  there  was  no  right  of  "  coercion  "  on  the  part  of  the  Fed( 
Gbvemment,  yet  he  did  but  little,  and  that  irresolutely,  to  put  that  Go 
emment  in  a  state  of  defence,  in  the  event  of  violence  on  the  part  of 
seceded  States.    This  timid  old  man — a  cautious,  secretive  politician,  w 
never  felt  the  warmth  of  an  emotion,  and  had  been  bred  in  the 
school  of  political  selfishness — attempted  to  stand  between  two  parti< 
and  the  result  was  embarrassme&t,  double-dealing,  weak  and  despica^ 
querulousness,  and,  finally,  the  condemnation  and  contempt  of  each  of 
parties  between  whom  he  attempted  to  distribute  his  favours. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buchanan  was  over-censured  by  the  North  for  h 
failure  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  Southern  forts.     When  Gen.  Scot 


on  the  15th  of  December,  1860,  recommended  that  nine  Federal  fortific=: 
tions  in  the  Soathem  States  should  be  effectively  garrisoned,  there  we 
only  five  companies  of  Federal  troops  within  his  reach ;  and  he  cou 
only  have  intended  in  proposing  such  an  impracticable  measure  to  m 
a  certain  reputation  rather  as  a  politician  than  as  a  general.    Again,  whe 
six  weeks  later,  Gen.  Scott  renewed  this  recommendation,  the  fact  w 
that  the  whole  force  at  his  command  consisted  of  six  hundred  recroi 
obtained  since  the  date  of  his  first  recommendation,  in  addition  to 
five  regular  companies.    The  army  of  the  United  States  was  still  out 
reach  on  tlie  remote  frontiers ;  and  Gen.  Scott  must  have  known  that 
would  bo  impossible  to  withdraw  it  during  mid-winter  in  time  for 
military  operation. 

But  while  Mr.  Buchanan's  course  m  refusing  to  distribute  a  thous 
men  among  the  numerous  forts  in  the  Cotton  States,  as  well  as 


Monroe,  is,  in  a  measure,  defensible  against  Korthem  criticism,  for  6iu 
a  proceeding  would  have  been  an  exhibition  of  weakness  instead 
strength,  and,  at  the  time,  a  dangerous  provocation  to  the  seceded 
yet,  in  this  same  matter,  he  was  about  to  commit  an  act  of  perfidy,  ^^^^ 
which  there  can  be  neither  excuse  nor  disguise.    He  had  refused  to  J^^ 
inforce  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charleston  Harbour,  for  the  reason  that  it  mi^^f* 
provoke  and  alarm  the  Secession  party,  and  disturb  the  movements       ^ 
Congress  and  in  the  country  then  looking  towards  peace.    But,  for  t>^' 
same  reason,  he  gave  the  distinct  and  solemn  pledge  that  he  would  pen^^ 
the  military  BiMu%  quo  in  Charleston  Harbour  to  remain  unless  Som-^ 
Carolina  herself  should  attempt  to  disturb  it.    No  language  could  be  mc^^ 
explicit  than  that  in  which  this  pledge  was  conveyed. 

The  official  instructions  made  on  the  11th  of  December  to  Maj^ 
Anderson,  then  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  ran  as  follows : 
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"  You  are  awreoime  great  anxwfy  w  the  Secreta^  of  "War  tliat  a 
Jligion  of  the  troops  with  the  people  of  the  State  shall  be  avoided,  and 
his  Btadied  determination  to  pnrsue  a  course  with  reference  to  the  mili- 
ry  force  and  forts  in  this  harbonr,  which  shall  guard  against  such  a 
Uision.    He  has,  therefore,  carefully  abstained  from  increasing  the  force 

this  point,  or  taking  any  measures  which  might  add,  to  the  present 
:cited  state  of  the  public  mind,  or  which  would  throw  any  doubt  on  the 
nfidenee  he  feels  that  South  Carolina  will  not  attempt  by  violence  to 
tain  possession  of  the  public  works  or  interfere  with  their  occupancy. 
le  smallnesB  of  your  force  will  not  permit  you,  perhaps,  to  occupy  more 
an  one  of  the  three  forts,  but  an  attack  on  or  attempt  to  take  possession 
'  either  one  of  them  wiU  be  regarded  as  am,  act  of  hostility^  and  you  may 
&n  put  your  command  into  either  of  them  which  you  may  deem  most 
oper  to  increase  its  power  of  resistance." 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  date  of  these  instructions,  the  South  Caro- 
si  delegation  had  called  on  the  President ;  the  distinct  object  of  their 
ixt  being  to  consult  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  a  hostile 
Xifiion  between  their  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  in- 
nee  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  their  communication  was  put  in  writing,  and 
>^  presented  him  the  following  note : 

^^In  compliance  with  our  statement  to  70a  yesterday,  we  now  express  to  yon  oar 
:>iig  conTietion  that  neither  the  constituted  authorities,  nor  any  body  of  the  people  of 
•  fitato  of  Bonth  Carolina,  will  either  attack  or  molest  the  United  States  forts  in  the 
'l>onr  of  Charleston,  previously  to  the  action  of  the  convention ;  and  we  hope  and 
tove  not  until  an  offer  has  been  made  through  an  accredited  representative  to  negoti- 
#br  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  matters  between  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
!.!;»  provided  that  no  reinforcements  be  sent  into  these  forts,  and  their  relative  military 
AaU  remain  €u  at  present.^* 


Yei  we  have  seen  how  this  military  status  was  disturbed  by  Major 

c^denon's  removal  to  Fort  Sumter,  an  act  which  greatly  strengthened 

B  position,  which  put  him  from  an  untenable  post  into  what  was  then 

ipposed  to  be  an  impregnable  defence,  which  changed  the  statuSy  quite  as 

uic^  BO  as  an  accession  of  numerical  force,  and  which,  to  the  State  of 

kfuth  Carolina,  could  have  none  other  than  a  hostile  significance.    Mr. 

Buchanan  was  reminded  of  his  pledge,  and  asked  to  order  Major  Anderson 

^  to  Fort  Moultrie.    He  refused  to  do  so.    Mr.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  the 

°^cretary  of  War,  in  view  of  the  President's  violation  of  faith,  and  the 

»tempt  to  make  him  a  party  to  it,  withdrew  from  the  cabinet  in  a  high 

^  of  mdignation ;  and  thus  was  accomplished  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Bu- 

^•Daa'B  perfidy  on  the  eve  of  war. 

13i6  second  was  soon  to  follow.    After  detennining  not  to  order  Ander- 
*^  lack  to  Fort  Moultrie,  President   Buchanan  determined    to  take 
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another  step — actually  to  send  troops  to  Sumter.  IJnder  his  iirection  the 
War  Department  chartered  a  steamer  called  the  ^^  Star  of  the  Weat," 
which  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Sth  of  January,  1861,  having  on 
board  two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  besides  stores  and  munitions  of  war. 
A  specious  plea  was  originated  for  this  expedition,  and  it  was  dedarecl 
that  its  purpose  was  to  provision  a  '^  starving  garrison."  When  the  Teasel 
.  appeared  off  Charleston  Harbour,  on  the  9th  of  January,  heading  in  from 
the  sea,  and  taking  the  channel  for  Sumter,  a  battery  at  Point  Cammings 
on  Morris  Island  opened  upon  her  at  long  range.  Kot  daring  to  penetrate 
the  fire,  the  Star  of  the  West  ran  out  to  sea  with  all  speed ;  and  the 
soldiers  on  board  of  her  were  subsequently  disembarked  at  their  former 
quarters  on  Gk)vemour's  Island. 

When  the  result  of  this  expedition  was  known,  Mr.  Buchanan  affected 
surprise  and  indignation  at  the  reception  given  the  Federal  reinforce- 
ments, and  declared  that  the  expedition  had  been  ordered  with  the  con- 
currence of  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  who  yet 
remained  in  the  Cabinet,  repelled  the  slander,  denounced  the  movement 
as  underhanded,  and  as  a  breach  not  only  of  good  faith  towards  South 
Carolina,  but  as  one  of  personal  confidence  between  the  President  and 
himself,  and  left  the  Cabinet  with  expressions  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  terminated  with  results  alike  fearftd  t^^^ 
the  country  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  He  retired  from  office,  aftg== 
having  widened  the  breach  between  Korth  and  South,  and  given  nc 
cause  of  exasperation  in  the  contest ;  obtaining  the  execrations  of  bol 
parties ;  and  going  down  to  history  with  the  brand  of  perfidy.  When 
ceased  to  be  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  seven  Southern  Stat^- 
were  out  of  the  Union ;  they  had  erected  a  new  government ;  they  ha^3 
secured  every  Federal  fort  within  their  limits  with  two  exceptions— — 
Sumter  and  Pickens ;  they  had  gathered  not  only  munitions  of  war,  bi^^ 
had  obtained  great  additions  in  moral  power;  and  although  they 
deplored  a  war  between  the  two  sections  as  ^'  a  policy  detrimental  to  t1 
civilized  world,"  they  had  openly  and  rapidly  prepared  for  it.  Fo: 
Moultrie  and  Castle  Finckney  had  been  occupied  by  the  South  Caroliirr:^ 
troops ;  Fort  Pulaski,  the  defence  of  the  Savannah,  had  been  taken ; 
Arsenal  at  Mount  Yemon,  Alabama,  with  twenty  thousand  stand  of 
had  been  seized  by  the  Alabama  troops ;  Fort  Morgan,  in  Mobile  Ba^ 
had  been  taken ;  Forts  Jackson,  St.  Philip,  and  Pike,  near  "New  Orlean^^ 
had  been  captured  by  the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  Pensacola  Navy-Yar^"^ 
and  Forts  Barrancas  and  McBae  had  been  taken,  and  the  siege  of  For^ 
Pickens  commenced ;  the  Baton  Bouge  Arsenal  had  been  surrendered  t^ 
the  Louisiana  troops ;  the  New  Orleans  Mint  and  Custom-House  had  beei^ 
taken ;  the  Little  Bock  Arsenal  had  been  seized  by  the  Arkansas  troops  ^ 
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and  on  the  18th  of  February,  Gen.  Twiggs  had  transferred  the  military 
poets  and  public  property  in  Texas  to  the  State  authorities. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  these  captures  and  events  had  been  accom- 
plished  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life,  or  the  effusion  of  one  drop  of 
blood.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  that  people  lingered 
in  the  fancy  that  there  would  be  no  war.  Yet  the  whole  country  was 
agitated  with  passion ;  the  frown  of  war  was  abeady  visible ;  and  it 
needed  but  some  Oadmus  to  throw  the  stone  that  would  be  the  signal  of 
combat  between  the  armed  men  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
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OF  GEN.  SCOTT. — SINGULAB  ABTICLE  IN  A  NEW  YOBK  JOUBNAL. — LINCOLN^S  HESITATION. 
— ^HIS  FINAL  DEVICE. — SEWABD^S  GAMS  WITH  THE  OOMMISSIONEBS. — THE  REDUCTION 
OF  FORT  SUMTEB. — DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATE  WOBKS  FOR  THE  REDUCTION 
OF  SUMTER. — BEAUREGARD  DEMANDS  THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  FORT. — THE  BOMBARD- 
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SURRENDER.— GREAT  EXCITEMENT  IN  THE  NORTH. — ITS  TRUE  MEANING. — THE  CRUSADB 
AGAINST  THE  SOUTH. — DR.  TYNG^S  EXHORTATION. — CONDUCT  OF  NORTHERN  DEMOCRAT^. 
— ^DICKINSON,  EVERETT,  AND  COCHRANE. — PRESIDENT  LINCOLN^S  PROCLAMATION. — ^HIB 
PACIFIC  PROTESTS  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  COMMISSIONERS. — SECESSION  OF  VIRGINIA. — ^DIS- 
CONTENT IN  THB  WESTERN  COUNTIES. — SECOND  SECESSIONARY  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. — VIOLENT  ACTS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  ADMINISTRATION. — PREPARATIONS  OF 
THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  WAR. — ^RUSH  OF  VOLUNTEERS  TO  ARMS. — PRESIDENT 
DAVIs'  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  MILITARY  NECESSITY. — REMOVAL  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT 
TO  RICHMOND. — ACTIVITY  OF  VIRGINIA. — ROBERT  E.  LEE. — ^HIS  ATTACHMENT  TO  THB 
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CIL IN  RICHMOND. — THE  EARLY  REPUTATION  OF  LEE. 


A  LASGE  portion  of  the  Northern  people  have  a  cnfitom  of  apotheosis , 
at  least  so  far  as  to  designate  certain  of  their  public  men,  to  question 
whose  reputation  is  considered  bold  assumption,  if  not  sacrilegious  daring. 
But  the  maxim  of  de  mort/uis  nil  nisi  ionum  does  not  apply  to  history. 
The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  history  as  fully  as  that  of 
the  meanest  agent  in  human  affairs ;  and  his  own  declaration,  on  one  occa 
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BiOD,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  ^^  escape  "  it  is  snre  to  be  verified,  now  oi 
hereafter. 

We  have  abeadj  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  elected  President  of 
the  United  States  for  any  commanding  fame,  or  for  any  known  merit  as  a 
statesman.  His  panegyrists,  although  they  could  not  assert  for  him  a 
guiding  intellect  or  profound  scholarship,  claimed  for  him  some  homely 
and  substantial  virtues.  It  was  said  that  he  was  transparently  honest. 
Bat  his  honesty  was  rather  that  fadle  disposition  that  readily  took  impres- 
sions from  whatever  was  urged  on  it.  It  was  said  that  he  was  excessively 
amiable.  But  his  amiability  was  animal.  It  is  small  merit  to  have  a 
FalstafSan  humour  in  one's  blood.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  neither  kind 
nor  cruel,  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words,  simply  because  ne  was  desii- 
futeoFtiie  higher  order  of  sensibilities. 

His  appearance  corresponded  to  his  rough  life  and  uncultivated  mind. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  gaunt-looking ;  his  shoulders  were  inclined  for- 
ward ;  his  arms  of  unusual  length ;  and  his  gait  astride,  rapid  and  shuf- 
fling. The  savage  wits  in  the  Southern  newspapers  had  no  other  name  for 
him  than  "  the  Illinois  Ape." 

The  new  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  product  of  that  parti- 
zanship  which  often  discovers  its  most  ^'  available "  candidates  among 
obscure  men,  with  slight  political  records,  and  of  that  infamous  dema- 
gogueism  in  America  tiiat  is  pleased  with  the  low  and  vulgar  antecedents 
of  its  public  men,  and  enjoys  the  imagination  of  similar  elevation  for  each 
one  of  its  own  class  in  society.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  formerly  served,  without 
distinction,  in  Congress.  But  among  his  titles  to  American  popularity 
were  the  circumstances  that  in  earlier  life  ho  had  rowed  a  flat-boat  down 
the  Mississippi ;  afterwards  been  a  miller ;  and  at  another  period  had 
earned  his  living  by  splitting  rails  in  a  county  of  Illinois.  When  he  Was 
first  named  for  the  Presidency,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  had  presented  to 
the  State  C!onvention  of  Illinois  two  old  fence-rails,  gaily  decorated  with 
flags  and  ribbons,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription :  ^^  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Kail  Candidate  for  President  in  1860. — ^Two  rails  from  a  lot  of 
3,000,  made  in  1830,  by  Thos.  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln."  The  incident  is 
not  mentioned  for  amusement :  it  is  a  suggestive  illustration  of  the  vulgar 
and  silly  devices  in  an  American  election. 

Since  the  annoimcement  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  remained  very 
retired  and  studiously  silent  in  his  home  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Expecta- 
tions were  raised  by  the  mystery  of  this  silence ;  his  panegyrists  declared 
that  it  was  the  indication  of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  pondering  the  grave  con- 
cerns of  the  country,  and  likely  to  announce  at  last  some  novel  and  pro- 
found solution  of  existing  difficulties ;  and  so  credulous  are  all  men  in  a 
time  of  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  so  eager  to  catch  at  hopes,  that 
these  fulsome  prophecies  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  meditations  actu- 
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ally  impressed  the  country,  which  awaited  with  impatience  the  opening"      ^^ 
the  oracle's  lips. 

Kever  was  a  disappointment  so  ludicrous.    No  sooner  did  Mr.  line.* 
leave  his  home  on  his  official  journey  to  Washington,  than  he  became 
fuse  of  speech,  entertaining  tiie  crowd,  that  at  different  points  of  the 
road  watched  his  progress  to  the  capital,  with  a  peculiar  style  of  b1 
•ratoiy,  in  which  his  Western  phraseology,  jests,  and  comic  displ 
amused  the  whole  country  in  the  midst  of  a  great  pi^blic  anxiety.    He 
reported  to  have  been  for  months  nursing  a  masterly  wisdom  at  Sprii 
field ;  he  was  approaching  the  capital  on  an  occasion  and  in  drcumal 
the  most  imposing  in  American  history ;  and  yet  he  had  Jio  better  coi 
sels  to  offer  to  the  distressed  coimtry  than  to  recommend  his  hearers  ^ 

^^  keep  cool,"  and  to  assure  them  in  his  peculiar  rhetoric  and  gramn^^ 
that  '^  nobody  was  hurt,"  and  that  there  was  ^^  nothing  going  wroj 
The  new  President  brought  with  him  the  buffoonery  and  habits  of  a  dei 
gogue  of  the  back-woods.     He  amused  a  crowd  by  calling  np  to 
speaker's  stand  a  woman,  who  had  recommended  him  to  grow  whiskers 
his  face,  and  kissmg  her  in  pubUc ;  he  measured  heights  with  the  tall  mi 
he  encountered  in  his  public  receptions ;  and,  as  part  of  the  ceremony 
the  inauguration  at  Washington,  he  insisted  upon  kissing  the  thirty-fc 
young  women  who,  in  striped  colours  and  spangled  dresses,  represented 
the  procession  the  thirty-four  States  of  the  Union.    These  incidents 
not  improperly  recorded :  they  are  not  trivial  in  connection  with  a  hist< 
ical  name,  and  with  reference  to  an  occasion  the  most  important  in 
ican  annals. 

At  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  required  to  assist  in  raising 
United  States  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  he  was  more  serious  in 
speech  than  on  any  former  occasion  in  his  journey.    In  his  address  w-.^ 
this  language :  ^^  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  whi< 
gave  Liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to 
world  for  all  Aiture  time.    It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that,  in  di 
time,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  fipom  the  shoulders  of  all  men."    Thee 
words  were  supposed  to  be  aimed  at  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  in 
South.    With  reference  to  them  a  Baltimore  newspaper  said :  "  Mr. 
coin,  the  President  elect  of  the  United  States,  will  arrive  in  this  city,  wil 
his  suite,  this  afternoon  by  special  train  from  Harrisburg,  and  will  pi 
we  learn,  directly  to  Washington.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  opportunil 
will  be  afforded  him— or  that,  if  it  be  afforded,  he  will  not  embrace  it— 1 
repeat  in  our  midst  the  sentiments  which  he  is  reported  to  have  expresse 
yesterday  in  Philadelphia."    This  newspaper  paragraph  and  some  oth^^^| 
circumstances  equally  trivial  were  made  the  occasion  of  an  alarm  that  ih^-^ 
new  President  was  to  be  assassinated  in  Baltimore,  or  on  his  way  to  thftr   ^ 
city.    The  alarm  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Lincoln  himself.    He  was  ir^ 
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bed  at  the  time  in  Harrisbnrg.  He  at  once  determined  to  leave  by  a  spe- 
cial train  direct  to  Washington.  Kot  satisfied  with  thns  avoiding  Balti- 
more, his  alarm  took  the  most  unusual  precautions.  The  telegraph  wires 
were  put  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  who  might  desire  to  use  them.  His 
departure  was  kept  a  profound  secret.  His  person  was  disguised  in  a  very 
iong  military  cloak ;  a  Scotch  plaid  cap  was  put  on  his  head ;  and  thus 
curiously  attired,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  his  advent  to 
Washington.  "Had  he,"  said  the  Baltimore  Stm^  "entered  Willard's 
Hotel  with  a  ^  head-spring '  and  a  ^  summersault '  and  the  clown's  merry 
greeting  to  Gen.  Scott,  *  Here  we  are,'  the  country  could  not  have  been 
more  surprised  at  the  exhibition."  * 

Mr.  Lincoln's  nervous  alarm  for  his  personal  safety  did  not  subside 
with  his  arrival  in  Washington.  General  Scott,  who  was  in  military 
command  there,  had  already  collected  in  the  capital  more  than  six  hun- 
dred regular  troops,  and  had  called  out  the  District  militia,  to  resist  an 
attempt  which  would  be  made  by  an  armed  force  to  prevent  tJie  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  and  to  seize  the  public  property.  He  insisted 
upon  this  imagination ;  he  pretended  violent  alarm ;  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  military  drama,  and  the  display  of  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  His  vanity  was  foolish.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  investigated  the  causes  of  alarm, 
heard  the  General  himself,  and  decided  that  his  apprehensions  were  un- 
founded. But  he  would  not  be  quieted.  He  communicated  his  fears  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  such  effect,  that  for  some  time  before  and  after  his  inaugu- 
ration soldiers  were  placed  at  his  gate,  and  the  grand  reception-room  of  the 
White  House  was  converted  into  quarters  for  troops  from  Kansas,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  notorious  Jim  Lane,  had  volunteered  to  guard 
the  chamber  of  the  President. 

Liauguration-day  passed  peacefully  and  quietly,  but  was  attended  by 
an  extraordinary  military  display.  Troops  were  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city ;  sentinels  were  posted  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses 
and  other  eminences ;  the  President  moved  to  the  Capitol  in  a  hollow 
square  of  cavalry;  and  from  the  East  portico  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  with  a  row  of  bayonets  standing  between  him  and  his  audience. 

The  address  was  such  an  attempt  at  ambidexterity  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  an  embarrassed  and  ill-educated  man.  It  was  a  singular  mix- 
ture.   The  new  President  said  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mainten- 

*  The  tSUj  or  jooose  story  of  the  intended  assassination  was,  that  a  party  of  Secesrionists  had 
plotted  to  throw  the  train  of  cars  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  expected  to  trayel  to  Baltimore,  down  a 
sleep  embankment,  and  this  project  failing,  to  mnrder  him  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  But  Mr. 
linedln  left  his  wife  and  children  to  take  the  threatened  route  to  Baltimore,  and  to  risk  the  reported 
CQoepiraey  to  throw  the  cars  from  the  track ;  and  it  tamed  out  that  they  arriyed  safe  at  their  Joa» 
Bey's  end,  and  withoat  aoddent  of  any  sort 
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ance  of  the  Union  and  was  opposed  to  Secession ;  bnt  he  was  equally 
against  the  principle  of  coercion,  provided  the  rights  of  the  United  Statea 
government  were  not  interfered  with.  He  gave  a  qtui&i  pledge  not  to 
appoint  Federal  o£Scers  for  communities  unanimously  hostile  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Union ;  he  appeared  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
South  had  only  to  be  disabused  of  her  impressions  and  apprehensions  of 
Northern  hostility  ;  in  one  breath  he  exclaimed :  "  we  are  not  enemies  but 
friends ; "  in  another  he  made  the  following  significant  declaration : 

'^  The  power  confided  to  me  toiU  he  used  to  hold^  occupy^  and  possen  the  property  and 
places  belonging  to  the  Government^  and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts ;  bnt,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or 
among  the  people  anywhere.*^ 

The  address  was  variously  received,  according  to  the  political  opinions 
of  the  country,  and  made  decided  friends  in  no  quarter.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
own  party  was  displeased  with  it ;  and  the  Eepublican  newspapers  de- 
clared that  its  tone  was  deprecatory  and  even  apologetic.  The  Northern 
Democrats  had  no  violent  disapproval  to  express.  The  Border  Slave 
States,  which  yet  remained  in  the  Union,  were  undetermined  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, but  regarded  it  with  suspicion.  In  fact  it  was  with  reference  to  these 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  embarrassed,  if  he  was  not  actually  at  this  time 
balancing  between  peace  and  war.  If  coercion  was  attempted  towards  the 
seceded  States,  the  Border  Slave  States  would  go  out  of  the  Union,  and 
the  country  would  be  lost.  If  a  pacific  policy  was  adopted,  the  Chicago 
platform  would  go  to  pieces,  and  the  Black  Eepublican  party  would  be 
broken  into  fragments. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  some  weeks  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration  there  was  a  serious  pause  in  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  His  new  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Dinner  in  New  York,  had  confidently  predicted  a  settlement  of  fJI 
the  troubles  "  within  sixty  days  " — a  phrase,  by  the  way,  that  was  to  be 
frequently  repeated  in  the  course  of  four  long  years.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley 
testifies  that  on  visiting  "Washington  some  two  weeks  or  more  after  Mr. 
Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  "  surprised  to  see  and  hear  on  every  hand 
what  were  to  him  convincing  proofs  that  an  early  collision  with  the  *  Con- 
federates '  was  not  seriously  apprehended  in  the  highest  quarters."  If 
there  was  really  an  interval  of  indecision  in  the  first  days  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration,  it  was  rapidly  overcome  by  partisan  influences,  for  his 
apparent  vacillation  was  producing  disaffection  in  the  Black  Kepublican 
party,  and  the  clamour  of  their  disappointment  was  plainly  heard  in 
Washington. 

In  the  seceded  States  the  inaugural  address  had  been  interpreted  as  a 
menace  of  war.    This  interpretation  was  confirmed  by  other  circumstances 
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than  the  toxt  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech.  In  every  department  of  the  pnblic 
service  there  had  been  placed  by  the  new  President  violent  abolitionists 
and  men  whose  hatred  of  the  South  was  notorious  and  unrelenting.  The 
I^&nnstfhanicMiy  a  newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  said  :  "  Mr.  Lin- 
coln stands  to-day  where  he  stood  on  the  6th  of  November  last,  on  the 
OAicoffo  Platform.  He  has  not  receded  a  single  hair's  breadth.  He  has 
appointed  a  Cabinet  in  which  there  is  no  slaveholder — a  thing  that  has 
never  before  happened  since  the  formoMon  of  the  Government  /  and  in 
which  there  are  but  two  nominally  Southern  men,  and  both  bitter  Black 
Bepublicans  of  the  radical  dye.  Let  the  Border  States  ignominiously  sub- 
mit to  the  Abolition  rule  of  this  Lincoln  Administration,  if  they  like ;  but 
don!t  let  the  miserahle  svbmissionists  pretend  to  be  deceived.  Make  any 
base  or  cowardly  excuse  but  this." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  just  apprehensions  of  the  Confederate 
Government  at  Montgomery,  it  exhibited  no  violent  or  tumultuous  spirit, 
and  made  the  most  sedulous  efforts  to  resist  the  consequence  of  war. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of  its  efforts  to  effect  a 
peaceable  secession,  and  to  avoid  a  war  which  it  o£Scially  deplored  as  ^^  a 
policy  detrimental  to  the  civilized  world." 

As  early  as  February,  prior  even  to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  "  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  friendly  relations 
between  that  government  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  for 
the  settlement  of  all  questions  of  disagreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments upon  principles  of  right,  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith." 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  own  views, 
Mr.  Davis  deputed  an  embassy  of  commissioners  to  Washington,  author- 
ized to  negotiate  for  the  removal  of  the  Federal  garrisons  from  Forts 
Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
public  property  arising  out  of  tiie  separation  of  the  States  from  the  Union. 
Two  of  the  commissioners,  Martin  Crawford  of  Georgia,  and  John  For- 
sythe  of  Alabama,  attended  in  Washington,  arriving  there  on  the  5th  of 
March.  They  gave  only  an  informal  notice  of  their  arrival,  with  a  view  to 
afford  time  to  the  President,  who  had  just  been  inaugurated,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  other  pressing  o£Scial  duties  in  the  organization  of  his  adminis- 
tration, before  engaging  his  attention  in  the  object  of  their  mission.  On 
the  13ih  of  March,  they  addressed  an  o£Scial  communication  to  Mr.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State,  explaining  the  functions  of  the  embassy  and  its 
purposes. 

Mr.  Seward  declined  to  make  any  o£Scial  recognition  of  the  commis- 
noners,  but  very  readily  consented,  for  purposes  which  the  sequel  demon 
itrated,  to  hold  verbal  conferences  with  them,  through  the  friendly  intep 
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mediation  of  Judge  Campbell  of  Alabama.  Throngli  this  gentlemaD,  tb< 
commissioners,  -who  bad  consented  to  waive  all  questions  of  form,  receiyc 
constant  assurances  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  peacefaE^.j 
intentions,  of  the  determination  to  evacuate  Fort  Sumter ;  and  furtiier  thatt^^ 
no  measures,  changing  the  existing  etatiMj  prejudicially  to  the  Confederat^^iv 
States,  especially  at  Fort  Pickens,  were  in  contemplation  ;  bnt  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  change  of  intention  on  the  subject,  notice  would  be  given 
the  commissioners. 

It  was  conlidentially  explained  to  the  commissioners  that  to  treat  wit 
them  at  that  particular  juncture  might  seriously  embarrass  the  administn^i-e- 
tion  of  Mr.  lincoln  with  popular  opinion  in  the  North ;  and  they  wer^^ 
recommended  to  patience  and  urged  to  confidence  by  assurances  wIiicE=^ 
keener  diplomatists  than  these  ill-chosen  representatives  of  the  Confed  -^ 
eracy  might  have  had  reason  to  doubt. 

But,  at  last,  at  the  opportune  time,  this  game  with  the  commissioner^ 
was  to  be  terminated.    Dull  and  credulous  as  they  were,  their  attention 
was,  at  last,  attracted  to  the  extraordinary  preparations  for  an  extensive 
military  and  naval  expedition  in  New  York,  and  other  Northern  ports. 
These  preparations,  commenced  in  secresy,  for  an  expedition  whose  desti- 
nation was  concealed,  only  became  known  when  nearly  completed,  and 
on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  April  transports  and  vessels  of  war,  with  troops, 
munitions,  and  military  supplies,  sailed  from  Northern  ports  bound  south- 
wards.   Alarmed  by  so  extraordinary  a  demonstration,  the  commissioners 
requested  the  delivery  of  an  answer  to  their  official  communication  of  the 
12th  March,  and  thereupon  received,  on  the  8th  April,  a  reply  dated  on 
the  15th  of  the  previous  month,  from  which  it  appeared  that  during  the 
whole  interval,  whilst  the  commissioners  were  receiving  assurances  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  hope  of  the  success  of  their  mission,  tie  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  already  determined  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  them  whatever ;  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  any  proposals 
they  had  to  make,  and  had  profited  by  the  delay  created  by  their  own 
assurances,  in  order  to  prepare  secretly  the  means  for  effective  hostile 
operations. 

Of  this  remarkable  deception,  and  the  disreputable  method  by  which 
it  had  been  obtained,  President  Davis  justly  and  severely  remarked,  in  a 
message  to  the  Confederate  Congress :  ^^  The  crooked  paths. of  diplomacy 
can  scarcely  furnish  an  example  so  vmnting  in  courtesy,  in  candour,  and 
directness,  as  was  the  course  of  the  United  States  Government  towards  our 
commissioners  in  Washington." 

While  the  Confederate  commissioners  were  thus  being  hoodwinked  and 
betrayed,  the  reinforcement  of  Sumter  was  the  subject  of  constant  Cabinet 
consultation  at  Washington,  held  in  profound  secresy  frt)m  the  public,  and 
surrounded  by  an  air  of  mystery  that  gave  occasion  for  the  most  various ' 
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nmoiirs.  Oen.  Scott  had  advified  the  President  that,  in  his  military 
augment)  it  had  become  impracticable  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  on 
ocount  of  the  number  of  batteries  erected  bj  the  Confederates  at  the 
louth  of  the  harbour ;  that  an  entrance  from  the  sea  was  impossible. 
tut  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  espedallj  one  member  of  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Blair, 
rere  firm  in  their  refusal  to  evacuate  the  fort.  It  now  became  the  concern 
f  the  government  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  military  reinforcements  by 
sine  artifice  that  would  equally  well  answer  its  purposes.  That  artifice 
'SB  the  subject  of  secret  and  sedulous  consultation,  that  extended  through 
yveral  we^. 

About  the  last  of  March,  (]lapt.  Fox,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  was  sent  to 
Iharleeton  by  the  government^  and  stated  that  his  object  was  entirely 
adfic  He  was,  by  a  strange  credulity,  allowed  to  visit  the  fort  and  to 
ommunicate  with  Major  Anderson.  His  real  object  was  to  carry  con- 
Baled  despatches  to  Major  Anderson,  and  to  collect  information  with 
sference  to  a  plan  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  On  his  return 
>  Washington  he  was  called  frequently  before  President  Lincoln  and  his 
labinet  to  explain  his  plan  for  reinforcing  the  fort,  and  to  answer  the 
bjections  presented  by  Oen.  Scott  and  the  military  authorities.  The 
reject  involved  passing  batteries  with  steamers  or  boats  at  night  at  right 
D^B  to  the  Confederate  line  of  fire,  and  thirteen  hundred  yards  distant 
-a  feat  which  Capt.  Fox  argued  was  entirely  practicable,  and  that  many 
afe  examples  of  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Crimean  War. 

In  this  conflict  of  counsels  the  Wadiington  administration  hesitated. 
£r.  Lincoln,  at  one  time,  although  with  bitter  reluctance,  agreed  that  the 
Krt  should  be  evacuated,  if  the  responsibility  of  the  act  could  be  thrown 
[L  the  preceding  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  A  leading  article  for 
New  York  paper  had  been  prepared,  the  proof-sheet  of  which  was  sub- 
dtted  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  approved.  In  this,  the  ground  was  taken  that 
le  evacuation  was  an  absolute  military  necessity,  brought  about  by 
reason  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  it  was  insisted,  might  have 
3inforoed  and  supplied  the  garrison,  but  not  only  failed  to  do  so,  but 
arposely  left  it  in  such  condition  as  to  force  his  successor  in  office  to 
ueoxmter  the  ignominy  of  yielding  it  up  to  the  Southerners.  This  same 
rtide  lauded  Mr.  Lincoln's  pacific  policy,  saying :  "  Had  war — not  i>eace 
"been  his  object, — had  he  desvred  to  raise  throitghout  the  mighty  North 
ftding  of  indignation  which  in  ninety  days  would  ham  emancipated 
lery  dove  on  the  continent,  and  driven  their  masters  into  the  sea—\i  need 
9,  he  had  only  to  have  said — ^^  Let  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  do  their 
Bty,  and  perish  heneath  its  wdUs  :  and  on  the  heads  of  the  traitours  and 
ibels  and  slavery  propagandists  be  the  consequences." 

And  yet  the  horrible  alternative  depicted  here  and  indicated  as  the 
leans  of  rousing  the  North  to  a  war  of  extermination  upon  slavery  and 


slave-owners,  was  eventually  and  deliberately  adopted  by  Mr.  Linco! 
The  point  with  the  government  was  to  devise  some  artifice  for  the  reli 
of  Fort  Sumter,  short  of  open  military  reinforcements,  decided  to  be  im 
practicable,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  inaugurating  the  war  b 
a  safe  indirection  and  under  a  plausible  and  convenient  pretence.    Thi 
device  was  at  last  conceived.    On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  April, 
dent  Lincoln  sent  for  Capt.  Fox,  and  said  he  had  decided  to  let  the 
dition  go,  but  he  would  send  a  messenger  from  himself  to  the  authoritii 
at  Charleston,  declaring  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  only 
provision  the    fort,  peaceably  or  forcibly,  as    they  might  decide  fo; 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  dalliance  with  the  Confederate  commissioners — ^the 
part  of  the  artifice  allotted  to  Secretary  Seward — ^was  kept  up  to  the  last 
moment.    At  one  time  Mr.  Seward  had  declared  to  Judge  Campbell,  who 
was  acting  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Secretary  and  the  commis- 
sioners, that  before  a  letter,  the  draft  of  which  Judge  Campbell  held  in  his 
hand,  could  reach  President  Davis  at  Montgomery,  Fort  Sumter  would 
have  been  evacuated.    Five  days  passed,  and  instead  of  evacuating,  Major 
Anderson  was  busy  in  strengthening  Sumter !    A  telegram  from  Oen. 
Beauregard  informed  the  commissioners  of  this.    Again  Judge  Campbell 
saw  Mr.  Seward,  and  again,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  received  from 
him  assurances  that  the  fort  was  to  be  evacuated,  and  was  authorized  by 
him  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  that  ^^  the  government  will  not  under- 
take to  supply  Fort  Sumter,  without  giving  notice  to  Governor  Pickens." 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  April.    On  the  7th,  Judge  Campbell  again  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Seward  a  letter,  alluding  to  the  anxiety  and  alarm  excited  by 
the  great  naval  and  military  preparations  of  the  government,  and  asking 
whether  the  peaceful  assurances  he  had  given  were  well  or  ill  founded. 
Mr.  Seward's  reply  was  laconic :  "  Faith  as  to  Sumter  fully  kept :  vxxU 
cmd  see  I "    On  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Seward  uttered  these  words,  the 
van  of  the  Federal  fleet,  with  a  heavy  force  of  soldiers,  had  sailed  for  the 
Southern  coast ! 


THE  BEDUCnOH  OF  FOBT  SUMTEB. 

On  the  3d  of  March  President  Davis  had  commissioned  P.  G.  T.  Boau* 
regard,  then  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Confederate  service,  Brigadier- 
general,  with  official  directions  to  proceed  to  Charleston,  and  assume 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  actual  service  in  and  around  that  place.  On 
arriving  there  he  immediately  examined  the  fortifications,  and  undertook 
the  construction  of  additional  works  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
the  defence  of  the  entrances  to  the  harbour. 
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On  three  sides,  formidable  batteries  of  cannon  and  mortars  bore  upon 
e  Fort*  On  the  south,  at  a  distance  of  abont  twelve  hundred  yards,  was 
imming'B  Point  on  Morris'  Island,  where  three  batteries  had  been  com- 
3ted,  mounting  six  guns  and  six  mortars.  Farthest  off  of  these,  was  the 
apier  battery,  built  very  strongly  with  heavy  beams  and  sand-bags,  and 
ntaining  three  eight-inch  mortars;  next  the  ^^iron  battery,"  covered 
ear  with  railroad  bars,  and  having  thick  iron  plates  to  close  the  em- 
BMues  after  the  guns  were  fired.  Nearest  to  Bumter  was  the  ^^  Point 
ttery,"  a  very  large  and  strong  work,  containing  three  ten-inch  mortars, 
o  forty-two  pounders  and  a  rified  cannon.  From  these  works,  a  long 
e  of  batteries  stretched  down  the  sea  side  of  Morris'  Island,  commanding 
3  Bbip  channel,  and  threatening  a  terrible  ordeal  to  the  Federal  vessels, 
ould  they  attempt  to  enter.  Kearly  west  of  Bumter,  on  James'  Island, 
B8  Fort  Johnson,  where  a  strong  battery  of  mortars  and  cannon  was 
ected.  On  the  northeast  was  Fort  Moultrie,  ready  with  Columbiads, 
ahlgren  guns,  mortars,  and  furnaces  for  red-hot  shot.  In  the  cove  near 
e  western  end  of  Sullivan's  Island,  was  anchored  a  floating  battery, 
Xistmcted  of  the  peculiarly  fibrous  pahnetto  timber,  sheathed  with  plate 
>n,  and  mounting  four  guns  of  heavy  calibre. 

On  the  8th  day  of  April  a  message  was  conveyed  to  Gov.  Pickens  of 
tidth  Carolina,  by  lieut.  Talbot,  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Federal  Gh>v- 
cxment.    It  was  as  follows : 

^I  im  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  notify  jou  to  expect  an 
s^nnpt  will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Snmter  with  provisions  only,  and  that  if  snch  at- 
KMj^  be  not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made, 
LboQt  farther  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort" 

The  long  suspense  was  over ;  the  Federal  fleet  was  approaching  the 
BAt  The  message  was  telegraphed  by  Oen.  Beauregard  to  Montgomery, 
lA  the  instructions  of  his  Government  asked.  Mr.  Walker,  the  Confed- 
*te  Secretary  of  War,  replied,  that  if  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  au- 
boijzed  character  of  the  messenger,  Beauregard  should  at  once  demand 
^e  evacuation  of  Sumter,  and  if  refused,  should  proceed  to  reduce  it. 
ihe  demand  was  made  at  two  o'clock  of  the  11th  April.  Major  Ander- 
•on  replied :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
mnnication  demanding  the  evacuation  of  this  Fort,  and  to  say  in  reply 
thereto,  that  it  is  a  demand  with  which  I  regret  that  my  sense  of  honour 
sai  of  my  obligation  to  my  Government  prevent  my  compliance.'* 
Nothing  was  left  but  to  accept  the  distinct  challenge  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
jnunent  to  arms.  A  little  past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April 
[2th,  Qen.  Beauregard  communicated  by  his  aides  with  Major  Anderson, 
otifying  him  that  ^^  he  would  open  the  fire  of  his  batteries  on  Fort 
nmter  in  one  hour  from  that  time." 
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At  4.80  A.  M.y  the  signal  shell  was  fired  from  Fort  Johnson.  The  fire 
from  Fort  Johnson  was  qnicUj  followed  by  that  of  Monltrie,  Cummin^B 
Point,  and  the  floating  battery.  The  incessant  flash  of  the  ordnance 
made  a  circle  of  flame,  and  the  bursting  of  bombs  over  and  in  Fpit 
Smnter  became  more  and  more  constant  as  the  proper  range  was  obtained 
by  the  artillerists. 

Fort  Sumter  did  not  reply  until  seven  o'clock.  About  that  hour,  it 
'pK  ored  a  well-directed  stream  of  balls  and  shell  against  Moultrie,  the  float- 
ing battery,  and  the  work  on  Omnming's  Point.  The  flre  continued 
throi^hout  the  day.  Towards  evening  it  became  evident  that  that  of 
the  Confederates  was  very  effective.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  hia 
barbette  guns ;  several  of  them  were  disabled ;  the  parapet  walls  had 
Grumbled  away ;  deep  chasms  had  opened  below ;  the  embrasures  of  the 
casemates  had  been  so  shattered  as  no  longer  to  present  a  regular  outline ; 
the  chimneys  and  roofs  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins. 

While  tiiis  bombardment  was  going  on,  a  portion  of  the  Federal  fleet 
had  reached  the  rendezvous  off  Charleston.  It  attempted  to  take  no  part 
in  the  fight.  The  only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
naval  expedition  is  found  in  a  curious  account  from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Fox 
himself.  He  writes :  ^^  As  we  neared  the  land,  heavy  guns  were  heard, 
and  the  smoke  and  shells  from  the  batteries  which  had  just  opened  fiire  on 
Sumter  were  distinctly  visible.  I  immediately  stood  out  to  inform  Capt. 
Bowan,  of  the  Pawnee,  but  met  him  coming  in.  He  hailed  me  and  asked 
for  a  pilot,  declaring  his  intention  of  standing  into  the  harbour  and  sharing 
the  fate  of  his  brethren  of  the  army.  I  went  on  board,  and  informed  him 
that  I  would  answer  for  it,  that  the  GoverrnnerU  did  not  esopect  any  9ueh 
gdUant  sacrijice^  having  settled  maturely  upon  the  policy  indicated  in  the 
instructions  to  Capt.  Mercer  and  myself." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th,  all  of  the  Confederate  batteries  re- 
opened upon  Fort  Sumter,  which  responded  vigorously  for  a  time,  direct- 
ing its  fire  specially  against  Fort  Moultrie.  At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  smoke 
was  seen  issuing  from  the  quarters  of  Fort  Sumter ;  upon  this,  the  fire  of 
the  Confederate  batteries  was  increased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  terms  as  speedily  as  possible,  inasmuch* 
as.  his  fiag  was  still  fioating  defiantiy  above  him.  Fort  Sumter  continued 
to  fire  from  time  to  time,  but  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  amid  the 
dense  smoke,  flying  shot,  and  bursting  shells.  The  Confederate  troops, 
carried  away  by  their  naturally  generous  impulses,  mounted  the  different 
batteries,  and  at  every  discharge  from  the  fort,  cheered  the  garrison  for  its 
pluck  and  gallantry,  and  hooted  the  fleet  lying  inactive  just  outside 
the  bar. 

A  little  past  one  o'clock  a  shot  from  Moultrie  struck  the  flag-stafif  of 
Sumter,  and  brought  down  the  ensign.    At  this  time  the  condition  of 
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Bninter  and  its  garriBon,  had  become  desperate ;  the  interiour  was  a  heap 
of  rains ;  the  parapet  had  been  so  shattered  that  few  of  its  guns  remained 
mounted ;  the  smoke  was  packed  in  the  casemates  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible {or  the  men  to  work  the  gmis ;  the  number  of  the  garrison  was 
too  small  to  relieve  each  other;  incessant  watching  and  labour  had 
exhausted  their  strength.  The  conflagration,  from  the  large  volume  of 
smoke,  being  apparently  on  the  increase,  Gen.  Beaur^ard  sent  three  of  his 
aides  with  a  message  to  Major  Anderson,  to  the  effect  that  seeing  his  flag 
no  longer  flying,  his  quarters  in  flames,  and  supposing  him  to  be  in  dis- 
tress, he  desired  to  offer  him  any  assistance  he  might  stand  in  need  of. 
Before  his  aides  reached  the  fort,  the  Federal  fl^  was  displayed  on  the 
parapets,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  when  it  was  hauled  down, 
and  a  white  flag  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  fort  had  surrendered.  The  event  was  instantly  announced  in  every 
part  of  Charleston  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  pealing  of  cannon,  the 
shouts  of  couriers  dashing  through  the  streets,  and  by  every  indication  of 
general  rejoicing.  ^'  As  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  forti- 
tude with  which  Major  Anderson  and  his  command  had  defended  their 
posts,"  Gen.  Beaur^ard  not  only  agreed  that  they  might  take  passage  at 
their  convenience  for  New  York,  but  allowed  him,  on  leaving  the  fort,  to 
salute  his  flag  with  fifty  guns.  In  firing  the  salute,  a  caisson  exploded, 
which  resulted  in  mortal  injuries  to  four  of  the  garrison.  This  was  the 
only  loss  of  life  in  the  whole  affair.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  Divine 
control  had  made  this  combat  bloodless ;  and  that  so  wonderful  an 
exemption  might  have  invited  both  sections  of  America  to  thoughts  of 
gratitude  and  peace.* 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  The  fire  of  the  war  first  drawn  at  Sumter 
produced  an  instant  and  universal  excitement  in  the  North.  It  convinced 
the  people  of  that  section  that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  recov- 
ering the  Southern  States  by  the  cheap  policy  of  double  and  paltering 
speeches.  From  the  madness  of  their  conviction,  that  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  accomplish  their  purposes  by  peaceful  deceits  and  amuse- 
ments of  compromise,  there  was  a  sudden  and  quick  current  of  public  senti- 
ment in  the  North  towards  the  policy  of  coercion,  with  the  most  instant 

exertions  to  effect  it. 

* 

The  battle  of  Sumter  had  been  brought  on  by  the  Washington  Govem- 

*  The  Koith  hu  been  fiunous  for  cheap  heroes  in  this  war.  M%jor  Anderson  was  one  of  the 
•arliest  When  he  arriyed  hi  the  North  from  Sumter,  he  was  greatly  lionized,  and  trayelled  around 
iSbm  eoimtrj  feasthig  and  8peech>making.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier^neral,  and 
appointed  to  oommand  the  forces  then  gathering  in  Eentnckj  for  the  Western  campaign.  But  he 
inezpectedlj  resigned ;  probably  because  he  was  unwilling  to  put  in  Jeopardy  his  easily  acquired 
itpotation,  or  perhaps  because,  as  he  had  once  despatched  from  Sumter  to  Washington,  "  his  heart 
not  in  the  war.** 
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ment  by  a  trick  too  dishonest  and  shallow  to  account  for  the  immense  c3 
play  of  sentiment  in  the  North  that  ensued.  The  event  afforded  indc^ 
to  many  politicians  in  the  Korth  a  most  flimsy  and  false  excuse  for  looai: 
passions  of  hate  against  the  South  that  had  all  along  been  festering  in  ^ 
concealment  of  their  hearts.  That  action  suddenly  convinced  them  tl: 
the  South  was  really  resolved  to  separate ;  it  disconcerted  their  hopes  sk 
plaus  of  seducing  her  back  into  the  Union  by  false  and  temporizi. 
speeches;  it  utterly  disappointed  the  Korthem  expectation  that  't 
South  was  not  really  in  earnest,  and  that  "  all  would  come  out  right " 
a  little  hypocrisy  and  affectation  on  the  Korthem  side ;  it  snapped  aJ 
rotten  net  their  vile  and  cheap  schemes  of  getting  the  South  back  into  't 
Union  by  art  and  deceit ;  and  men,  finding  no  longer  any  purpose  for  oc 
cealment,  threw  aside  their  former  professions,  quickly  determined 
coerce  what  they  could  not  cozen.  This  was  the  whole  explanation  of  -^ 
Northern  "  reaction  "  at  the  occurrence  at  Sumter. 

There  now  ensued  in  the  North  a  sort  of  crusade  against  the  8ou."i 
the  passion,  the  fury,  and  blasphemy  of  which  it  is  almost  unpossible 
describe.  The  holiness  of  this  crusade  was  preached,  alike,  from  the  hca 
ings  and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Tjngy  a  celebrated  minister  of  New  YoJ 
assembled  certain  "  roughs  "  and  marauders  of  that  city,  known  as  "  BiJ 
Wilson's  men,"  presented  them  Bibles,  and  declared  that  in  carrying  £• 
and  sword  into  the  rebellious  States,  they  were  propitiating  Heaven,  au 
would  go  far  to  assure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.*     In  most  of  * 


*  Ab  an  evidence  of  the  contrast  of  spirit  between  the  Christian  churches,  North  and  S< 
with  reference  to  the  war,  we  may  place  in  Juxtaposition  here  certain  remarkable  cotemporaz^T' 
pressions  of  sentiment  emanating  from  two  of  the  most  conspicuous  Episcopal  divinefi  of  the  e^ 
try — Bishop  Meade  of  Virginia,  and  Doctor  Tyng  of  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  first  yenerable  Diocesan  to  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  Virginia,  on  the 
of  the  war,  was  replete  with  Christian  sentiment  befitting  the  occasion.  He  wrote :  *^  /  haw  e^ 
with  tenacity  to  the  hope  ofpreurmng  the  Union  to  the  last  moment.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  o<^ 
the  sacrifice  of  the  poor  remnant  of  my  life  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  its  maintenance,  ^ 
sacrifice  would  have  been  cheerfully  made.  But  the  developments  of  public  feeling  and  the  oo^^^ 
of  our  rulers  have  brought  me,  ehwly^  reluctantly^  sorrowfully^  yet  most  decidedly,  to  the 
conviction  tliat  notwithstanding  attendant  dangers  and  evils,  we  shall  consult  the  welfare  and 
ness  of  the  whole  land  by  separation.  And  who  can  desire  to  retain  a  Union  which  has  now  bec^^ 
so  hateful,  and  by  the  application  of  armed  force,  which,  if  successful,  would  make  it  tenfold  i^- 
liateful,  and  soon  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  bloody  contests  ? 

"  In  connection  with  this  civil  and  geographical  separation  in  our  country,  and  almost  n< 
resulting  from  it,  subjects  of  some  change  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  our  Diocese  must 
under  consideration.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  desire,  I  believe,  to  retain  as  much  as  poorf^ 
of  our  past  and  present  happy  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  we  shall  be  in  other  matters  nc*^ 
divided.  A  meeting  is  already  proposed  for  this  purpose  in  one  of  the  seceded  States,  whose  ^^ 
BO  far  as  developed,  I  will  submit  to  the  consideration  of  this  body  at  its  present  session. 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the  earnest  desire  that  the  mifUetere  and  members  of  ^ 
Church,  and  all  the  eitigent  of  our  State,  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the  present  contest,  may  C^ 
dMtd  it  in  the  most  elevated  and  Christian  spirit,  rising  above  unworthy  and  uncharitable  imputatit^ 
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Northern  cities  men  were  forced  to  wear  badges  of  "  loyalty,"  and  every 
house  required  to  hang  out  the  Federal  flag  as  a  signal  of  patriotism,  and 
an  evidence  of  their  support  of  the  war.  This  peculiarly  Yankee  exhibi- 
tion in  flags  pervaded  nearly  every  square  mile  of  country,  and  was  car- 
ried even  into  the  sanctuary.  Pulpits  were  dressed  with  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  Sunday-school  children  wore  the  colours  of  the  Federal  ensign ; 
the  streets  were  rubicund  with  the  bunting ;  and  even  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  flags  floated  from  gate-posts  and  tops  of  trees,  as  evidences  of 
"loyal"  s^itiments  and  marks  for  protection  against  "vigilance  com- 
mittees." This  singular  exhibition  of  "  Union  "  sentiment  was  not  a  mere 
picturesque  affair ;  it  was  attended  with  fearful  riots  and  violence,  and  the 
man  who  refused  to  display  a  piece  of  bunting  was  treated  as  a  criminal 
and  outlaw,  pursued  by  mobs,  and  threatened  with  death. 

Into  this  crusade  against  the  South  all  parties  and  sects  and  races  were 
strangely  mingled.  Old  contentions  and  present  animosities  were  forgot- 
ten ;  Democrats  associated  with  recreants  and  fanatics  in  one  grand  league, 
for  one  grand  purpose ;  foreigners  from  Europe  were  induced  into  the 
belief  that  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  for  the  "  liberty  "  for  which  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean,  or  for  the  "  free  homesteads  "  which  were  to  be  the 
rewards  of  the  war;  and  all  conceivable  and  reckless  artifices  were  re 
sorted  to  to  swell  the  tide  of  numbers  against  the  South. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  this  display  of  popular  fury  was  its 


4m  aU  who  ar$  cppoaed.  Many  there  are  equally  sincere,  on  both  sides,  as  there  ever  have  been  in 
aU  the  wars  and  otrntrorenies  that  have  Ijeen  waged  upon  earth ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  aU 
hare  the  same  groonds  of  justice  and  truth  on  which  to  base  their  warfare. 

**  Let  me^  in  conchisioDi,  commend  to  the  special  prayers  all  those  who  have  now  devoted  them- 
Mkrm  to  the  defence  of  oar  State.  From  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  and  from  the  infor- 
mation of  others,  there  is  already,  I  belieYe,  a  large  porUan  ofreliffiaus  prineipU  and  genuine  piety 
to  be  fonmd  among  ihmn.  I  r^oice  to  learn  that  in  many  companies  not  oi^y  are  the  services  of 
chaplaine  and  other  ministers  earnestly  sought  for  and  alter,  but  social  prayer -meetings  held  among 
Our  own  Church  has  a  very  large  proportion  of  communicania  among  the  offieert  of 
«m^  and  not  a  few  among  the  eoUUen.  Let  us  pray  that  grace  may  be  given  them  to  be  faith- 
ful aoldien  of  the  Gross,  as  weU  as  valiant  and  successful  defenders  of  thtf  State/' 

About  the  same  time,  Dr.  Tyng  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  with  reference  to  the 
war.  He  said  he  would  not  descend  to  call  it  dvil  warfare.  He  would  not  meet  pirates  upon  the 
deck,  and  call  it  warfare.    He  would  hang  titem  a$  quick  a$  he  would  ehoot  a  mad  dog,    [Cheers.] 

Tbera  wis  one  road  to  peace,  and  that  was  absolute  and  entire  subjection.  [Cheers.]  He  did 
not  moan  the  subjection  of  the  South,  but  of  the  riotous  mob  which  there  had  control  of  affairs. 
The  sword  of  justice  was  the  only  pen  that  could  write  the  final  treaty.  Referring  to  the  troops  that 
had  been  raised,  the  speaker  asked  who  ever  saw  such  an  army  as  has  been  gathered  in  our  land  ? 
He  woold  not  except  the  rare  birda  of  Billy  Wilson's  Regiment  Se  might  venture  to  eay  of  them 
<M  their  wtXmaAim  might  he  in  the  very  eoneeeration  they  have  made  of  themaelves  to  their  country. 
[Cheers.]  Twenty-three  thousand  Bibles  had  been  given  to  the  troops  who  go  to  fight  for  thdi 
;  did  anybody  believe  there  were  five  hundred  copies  in  the  army  of  renegades  who  are 
them  in  the  contest  f  It  would^eeald  and  tinge  their  polluted  hande.  We  had  every  cause. 
Co  be  proud  of  cor  anny.    Thej  aae  worthy  of  the  Bible.    How  their  namee  wiU  gliaten  in  glory  f 
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sudden  and  complete  absorption  of  the  entire  Democratic  party  iu  the 
North,  which  had  so  long  professed  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  even  sympathy  with  the  first  movements  of  their  seoesBion. 
This  party  now  actually  rivalled  the  Abolitionists  in  their  expressionB  of 
fury  and  revenge.    They  not  only  followed  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  but 
sought  to  ride  on  its  crest.    Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a  "  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,'' 
became  the  fiercest  advocate  of  the  war,  and  consigned  his  former  friends 
in  the  South  to  fire  and  sword.    Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  who, 
a  few  months  ago,  had  declared  that  the  Southern  States  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  of  the  Union  in  peace,  became  an  apostle  of  the  war,  and 
exhausted  his  famous  rhetoric  in  preaching  the  new  gospel  of  blood.* 
These  men  were  types  of  their  party.    In  the  early  stages  of  Secession,  it 
had  been  said  that  such  was  the  sympathy  of  New  York  with  the  move- 
ment, that  the  Southern  States  would  be  able  to  recruit  several  regiments 
for  their  military  service.     Now  in  that  city  a  newspaper  office  waa 
threatened  with  a  mob,  because  it  had  dared  to  criticise  the  defence  of 
Sumter;    and    Democratic  orators — among   them  a  man  named  Jolrcx 
Cochrane,  who  had  made  his  reputation  and  modelled  his  manners  b 
playing  toady  to  Southern  members  in  Congress — ^harangued  the 


*  In  a  letter  publiahed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  Mr.  Everett  wrote : 

"  It  was  my  opinion  that,  if  they  [the  Cotton  States]  would  abstain  from  further  aggressioD, 
were  determined  to  eeparate^  we  had  better  part  in  peace.    But  the  wanton  attack  on  Fort  Sufl*-*^^ 
(which  took  place  not  from  any  military  neeeeeity,  for  what  harm  was  a  single  company  cooped 
in  Charleston  harbour,  able  to  do  to  South  Carolina  f  but  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  *  stirring 
blood   of  the  South,  and  thus  bringing  in  the  Border  States),  and  the  subsequent  proceeding^ 
Montgomery  have  wholly  changed  the  state  of  aflkirs.    The  South  has  levied  an  unprovoked 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  in  the  world,  an<i 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  rally  to  its  support" 

The  excuse  of  the  Sumter  attack  served  other  Democrats,  beside  Mr.  Everett,  as  a  oonvef^^* 
liandle  for  hypocrisy  and  falseness.  To  be  used  as  sucfi,  of  course,  it  had  to  be  put  in  a  oonveo^^ 
shape  of  words.  Mr.  Everett  speaks  of  it  as  **  a  wanton  attack."  How  wanton  on  the  part  of  ^7 
South—how  even  evitable  on  her  part,  when  the  Administration  made  the  direct  challenge,  tr2>«^ 
the  South  had  forewarned  the  Government  at  Washington  that  it  would  be  constrained  to  *c^^^ 
This  was  a  simple  question ;  but  it  presented  the  whole  issue  of  the  Sumter  oomj^cation,  ^^^ 
•evcrdy  indicates  where  the  responsibility  for  the  colliBion  lies. 

There  is  a  wretched  argument  in  Mr.  Everett's  statement  above,  which,  wretched  as  it  is,  id^^ 
be  reversed  against  himsel£    He  says  that  there  was  no  **  military  necessity'*  for  the  posBessioiiCF^ 
the  fort  by  South  Carolina,  as  it  was  able  to  do  her  no  harm.    Then,  in  what  respect  greater 
the  military  necessity  for  the  Govenunent  to  retain  it,  if  it  was  so  powerless  to  control  or  to 
the  seceded  State  f 

It  was  no  question  of  military  necessity.  The  Government  at  Washington  wanted  the  fcni  «  a 
i^panage  of  its  sovereignty.  So  did  South  Carolina.  And  its  possession  by  the  latter  was  but  tbt 
indd^t  of  the  separation,  which  Mr.  Everett  says  he  had  recommended  I  It  was  but  the  logiMl 
and  le^tunate  conclusion  of  his  own  policy !  Why  should  he  complain  that  South  Carolina  shodld 
be  in  possesdon — and  even  bloodless  possession— of  the  fort,  whic^  very  fact  was  but  the  easentiil 
and  inevitable  carrying  out  of  his  own  early  recommendation  of  her  separate  sovereignty  1 
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tnde,  advising  them  to  "  crush  the  rebellion,"  and,  if  need  be,  to  drown 
the  whole  South  in  one  indiscriminate  sea  of  blood. 

This  giving  way  of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  worst  fanaticism  of  the 
North,  proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  wholly  unreliable,  entirely  un- 
tamstworihy  as  the  friend  of  the  South,  and,  as  Senator  Brown  of  Missis 
Bippi  had  designated  it  in  the  last  Congress,  hopelessly  "  roUen.^^  But  it 
proved  something  more  than  this.  It  proved  that  remarkable  want  of 
virtue  in  American  politics,  common  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  another  illustration  of  the  fact  which  runs  tiirough  the 
whole  of  the  political  history  of  America,  that  in  every  election  where  one 
party  greatly  preponderates,  or  in  every  decisive  exhibition  of  a  majority, 
the  minority  is  absorbed  and  disappears ;  principle  is  exchanged  for  expe- 
diency ;  public  opinion  becomes  the  slave  of  the  larger  party ;  and  public 
men  deseH  the  standards  of  conviction  to  follow  the  dispensations  of 
patronage,  and  serve  the  changes  of  the  times. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  hesitate  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
"  reaction  "  in  the  !N'orth.  Two  days  after  the  boodless  battle  of  Sumter, 
he  issued  his  proclamation  to  raise  seventy-five  thousand  troops,  usurping 
the  power  and  discretion  of  Congress  to  declare  war  by  a  shallow,  verbal 
pretence  of  calling  them  out  under  the  act  of  1795,  which  only  contem- 
plated the  raising  of  armed  jposses  "  in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities."  * 

Even  in  this  conjuncture,  the  President  still  hesitated  to  unmask  his 
real  intentions  of  a  war  of  subjugation,  still  embracing  the  hope  of  keeping 
the  Border  States  "  loyal "  to  his  Government.     On  the  very  day  of  the 


*  The  following  is  a  fall  copy  of  this  unportant  paper : 

"  Whereas,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  past,  and  now  are,  opposed, 
and  the  execation  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Akbama,  Florida, 
ICflsiaiipt^  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
oonne  of  judioial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals  by  law :  now,  therefore, 
ly  Abraham  Ltnooln,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Con- 
stitotioii  and  the  laws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth  the  Militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to 
the  aggregate  number  of  76,000,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
duly  exaeated. 

**  The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the  State  authorities  through 
the  War  0epartment.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid,  this  effort  to  main- 
tain the  honour,  the  integrity,  and  existence,  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popukr 
govenunent^  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
fitti  terTSoe  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby  called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places, 
and  property  which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost  care  will  be 
obeeited,  oonsSstenUy  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid  any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or 
iaierferenoe  with  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and 
I  hereby  oommand  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peace 
ably  to  thdr  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from  this  date. 

"  Dnrming  that  the  present  oondition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extraordmary  occas^m,  I  do 
hef^,  in  virtae  of  the  power  in  mo  vested  by  the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  are,  therefore,  sunmioned  to  assemble  at  their  respective  chamber! 
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attack  on  Somter,  he  made  the  most  pacific  protests  to  the  Yirginis^ 
Commissioners,  who  were  then  visiting  him ; — ^ihe  President  then  ihreatr 
ening  no  other  retaliation  for  the  capture  of  Sumter  than  the  withdra*^^ 
of  the  mails  from  the  seceded  States.    But  Virginia  was  not  to  be  ea&xVj 
deluded.      Two  days  after  the   interview  of  her  Commissioners  wxtJ^ 
President  Lincoln,  her  people  were  reading  his  call  for  a  land  fore©      ^* 
seventy-five  thousand  men;   and  almost  instantly  thereafter,  the  pro^K^d 
and  thiilling  news  was  flashed  over  the  South  that  Virginia  had  redeenci-^i 
the  pledges  she  had  given  against  coercion,  and  was  no  longer  a  mem.l:::>  ^ 
of  the  Federal  Union,  but  in  a  new,  heart-to-heart,  defiant  union  with  *Jie 
Confederate  States  of  the  South. 

The  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  part  of  Virginia  was  met  by  signft  "^^^f 
discontent  in  some  thirty  or  forty  counties  in  the  western  part  of  ^^e 
State.  But  despite  this  distraction,  her  example  was  not  without  its  inj^l'D- 
ence  and  fruit.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  followed  *-fce 
leadership  of  Virginia,  in  what  may  be  called  the  second  secessionary  mo"^^^ 
ment  of  the  States — which,  made  as  it  was,  in  the  immediate  presence  ^ 
war,  and  led  by  Virginia  in  the  face  of  the  most  imposing,  actual^  ci-xxd 
imminent  dangers  to  herself,  showed  a  courage  and  devotion  of  a  deg^i::"^® 
not  permitted  to  be  exhibited  by  the  first  movement  of  the  Cotton  Sta.'t-^s- 
History  will  not  allow  the  real  leadership  of  Virginia  in  the  glory  of  *1^® 
movement  for  freedom  to  be  disputed  by  South  Carolina.  Where  all  ^-^ 
confessed  brave,  and  where  opportunities  only  have  differed  for  exh-it>*' 
tions  of  devotion,  it  is  only  in  the  historical  spirit,  and  not  in  that  _^* 
invidiousness,  that  tlie  fact  is  claimed  for  Virginia  of  a  supreme  mani 
tation  of  devoted  courage  and  leadership. 


The  people  of  Virginia  had  not  long  to  wait  to  see  verified  the  in  ^'^^ 
pretation  that  that  State  had  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy,  as  one       ^ 
coercion  and  subjugation  of  the  South,  and  of  unauthorized  war  upon       ^ 
citizens.    He  increased  his  levies  by  repeated  proclamations,  until  xxt  ^^ 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  North  were  put  under  arms.     ^-^^ 
exchanged  his  former  pretext  for  calling  out  troops  to  repossess  the.Sor^^^^ 
em  forts.    He  induced  his  new  forces  to  believe  that  they  were  o^^^^^ 
intended  for  the  defence  of  his  capital.    He  did  not  hesitate,  however^ 
occupy  Maryland  with  troops,  to  increase  the  garrison  and  eubsidi 


-to 


■I  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  then  and  there  to  consider 
determme  sach  measures  as,  in  their  wisdom,  the  public  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  deman^^        ^ 

"  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Stated 
be  affixed. 
^*  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 

eighty-fifth. 

"  By  the  President,  "  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

••  WiLUAM  H.  SiWABD,  Secretary  of  BtiOe."^ 
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forces  at  Fortrees  Monroe  to  more  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to 
establish  systems  of  despotism  in  Maryland  and  Missonri,  by  the  disarm 
ing  of  dtisens,  military  arrests,  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  carptiSj  and 
Ihe  striking  down  of  tiie  liberties  of  the  people  by  a  licentioas  soldiery. 

Before  the  fall  of  Sumter,  the  Confederate  Govemment  at  Montgomery 
]iad  perfected  its  organization,  and  was  quietly  awaiting  events.  There 
^ould  be  no  doubt  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  mission.  It  had 
^^ed  for  a  slight  loan-'-only  five  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  proposals 
^juounted  to  eight  millions,  and  not  one  of  them  was  below  par.  It  had 
appointed  three  commissioners  to  England,  France,  Eussia,  and  Belgium, 
xTiBtmcted  to  ask  the  recc^nition  of  the  Confederate  States  as  a  member 
o£  the  family  of  nations. 

The  guns  of  Sumter  gave  a  new  animation  to  the  Government  and 
produced  an  excitement  in  the  South  that  in  volume  and  effect  well 
responded  to  the  fury  of  the  North.    President  Davis,  at  once,  Congress 
being  out  of  session,  called  upon  the  States  for  volunteers  for  the  public 
defence.    He  also  published  a  proclamation  inviting  applications  for  priva- 
teering service,  in  which  private  armed  vessels  might  aid  the  public  de- 
fence on  the  high  seas  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  granted  by 
CongreBB.     The  popular  reply  to  these  measures  was  enthusiastic.     In 
every  portion  of  the  countr}-,  there  was  exhibited  the  most  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause.    Transportation  companies  freely  tendered  the 
^aae  of  their  lines  for  troops  and  supplies.    The  presidents  of  the  railroads 
of  tlie  Confederacy  assembled  in  convention,  and  not  only  reduced  largely 
^e  rates  heretofore  demanded  for  mail  service,  and  conveyance  of  troops 
^^d  mum'tions,  but  voluntarily  proffered  to  receive  their  compensation  at 
tliese  reduced  rates  in  the  bonds  of  the  Confederacy,  for  the  purpose  of 
leaviiig  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  at  its  disposal  for  the  common 
defence.    Bequisitions  for  troops  were  met  with  such  alacrity  that  the 
^^uibers  tendering  their  services,  in  every  instance,  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand.    On  the  29th  of  April,  President  Davis  wrote  to  the  Confederate 
^ngreag  then  convoked  by  him :  ^'  There  are  now  in  the  field  at  Charles- 
^^j  Pensacola,  Forts  Morgan,  Jackson,  St.  Philip  and  Pulaski,  nineteen 
thoijiia(j  men,  and  sixteen  thousand  are  now  en  route  for  Virginia. — It  is 
Proposed  to  organize  and  hold  in  readiness  for  instant  action,  in  view  of 
"^6  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 

On  the  20th  day  of  May  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Grovemment  was 
'^^OYed  bom  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Eichmond,  Virginia.    It  was^ 
^^  enough  that  this  latter  State  was  to  be  the  grand  theatre  of  the  war 
«iland. 

""^e  first  concern  of  Virginia  after  secession  was  not  to  raise  troops : 
^^  were  abundant ;    but  to  select  a  commander  whose  skill  and  name 
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might  obtain  imiyerBal  confidence  in  the  commonwealth,  and  Lcfit  the 
heroic  and  momentons  occasion.  Lient.-Gol.  Bobert  E.  Lee,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Eevolution,  and  descended  from  a  family  cou- 
spicuouB  for  two  hundred  years  in  Yirginia,  had  resigned  his  comndssion 
in  the  United  States  Army,  immediately  on  learning  of  the  secession  of 
his  State.  He  had  done  so,  protesting  an  attachment  to  the  Union,  but 
putting  above  that  a  sense  of  duty,  that  would  never  allow  him  to  take 
pai*t  against  his  State,  and  '^  raise  his  hand  against  his  relatives,  his  chil- 
dren, his  home."  Tliis  sentiment  of  duty  was  expressed  in  very  noble 
terms  in  the  letter  which  tendered  his  resignation.  The  man  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  written  in  a  private  letter  to  his  son  at  college,  "  Duty  is 
the  sublimest  word  in  our  language,"  was  now  in  his  own  life  to  attest  the 
sentiment,  and  give  its  example ;  and  when  we  find  him  in  his  farewell 
letter  to  Gen.  Scott,  referring  to  "  the  struggle  it  had  cost  him  "  to  sep- 
arate himself  from  the  Federal  service,  we  are  prepared  for  the  touchiug 
and  noble  declaration  of  his  wife :  "  My  husband  has  wept  tears  of  blood 
over  this  terrible  war ;  but  he  must,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Virginian, 
share  the  destiny  of  his  State,  which  has  solemnly  pronounced  for  inde- 
pendence." 

Governor  Letcher  was  not  slow  in  nominating  Lee  Major-General  in 
command  of  all  the  military  forces  in  Virginia.  The  nomination  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Convention.  Gen.  Lee  was  conducted  to  the 
State  House ;  there  was  an  imposing  ceremony  of  reception ;  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  was  announced  in  a  glowing  speech  from  the  Chair.  In 
the  excitement  and  elation  of  the  occasion,  his  reply  was  singularly  solemn 
and  beautiful.     He  said : 

"  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  solemmty  of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must  say  I  was  not 
prepared,  I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  your  partiality.  I  would 
have  much  preferred,  had  your  choice  fallen  upon  an  abler  man.  Trusting 
in  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  my  native  State,  in  whose  behalf 
alone,  will  I  ever  again  draw  my  sword." 

But  a  few  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia,  she  was  a  great  camp. 
It  was  popularly  estimated  that  in  tlie  early  summer  there  were  within 
her  borders  forty-eight  thousand  men  imder  arms.  The  valleys  and  hills 
swarmed  with  soldiers ;  the  rush  to  arms  could  scarcely  be  contained ;  the 
alternative  was  not  who  should  go  to  the  war,  but  who  should  stay  at 
home.  Two  merchants  had  fought  in  Bichmond,  because  one  had  re- 
proached the  other  for  being  in  his  store,  when  nearly  everybody  in  the 
city  was  following  the  drum,  and  companies  were  actually  begging  to  be 
accepted  into  service.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Gen.  Lee  made  a  very  unpopu- 
lar and  just  remark :  that  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  country  should  be  in 
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a  measTire  checked  and  moderated,  and  that  he  threw  cold  water  on  a 
rabble  who  hnrrahed  him  at  a  railroad  station,  by  telling  them  they  had 
better  go  home. 

Qen.  Lee's  first  task  was  to  organize  and  eqnip  the  military  forces  that 
were  from  every  direction  flowing  in  upon  his  charge.  The  ndlitary  coun- 
cil at  the  State  House,  Bichmond,  consisting  of  Govemor  Letcher,  Lieut.- 
GoY.  Montague,  Lieut  M.  F.  Maury,  of  the  Kavy,  Gen.  Lee  and  others, 
was  in  almost  constant  session.  The  raw  material  promptly  brought  for- 
ward was  to  be  effected  for  speedy  service.  The  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary departments  were  to  be  organized,  to  enable  the  immediate  con- 
centration of  troops  upon  the  borders  of  the  State,  wherever  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  might  demand  the  presence  of  troops.  Li  fact.  Gen. 
Lee  had  now  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  war  to  discharge,  in  addition  to 
those  more  immediate  of  general-in-chief.  And  yet  all  these  duties  were 
executed  with  a  rapidity  and  effect,  and  an  easy  precision  of  manner  that 
may  be  said,  at  the  outset  of  the  war  to  have  secured  Lee's  reputation  as 
an  unrivalled  organizer  of  military  forces,  and  thus  early  to  have  indicated 
one  conspicuous  branch  of  his  great  mind. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Yirginia  was  admitted  into  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy ;  and  her  forces  then  forming  part  of  the  entire  Oonfi^erate  Army, 
Lee's  rank  was  reduced  to  that  of  Brigadier-General.  In  that  position  he 
was  to  remain  for  some  time  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  more 
conspicuous  names  of  Beauregard  and  others  were  to  ride  the  wave  of 
popular  favour. 


OHAPTEE   VII. 

'  WHAT  BBSBR  TntStXSUL  BSOEDSD  FBOM  THB  T7NI0H. — A  'SVW  INTBRPKBTATIOir  01 
WAB  OF  THX  00NFEDKSATE8. — INFLUENOB  OF  YIBOINIA  OV  THX  OTHXB  BO! 
BTATB8. — ^BBPUES  OF  THSSB  STATES  TO  LOTCOLST's  BBQX7I6ITIOV  FOB  TBOOPS. 
8I0N  OF  TBNNB881B,  ABXANSAS,  A2n>  NOBTH  OABOUNA. — BKIZIJBB  OF  FEDBBAL  FO! 
IN  SrOBTH  OABOUKA. — ^MOYBMBNTS  IN  YIBOINIA  TO  BSOUBB  THE  GOBPOBT  KATT  T 
AND  HABPSB^S  FEBBY. — THEIB  BU00ES8. — ^BUBNINO  OF  FEDSBAL  BHIPB.^ATTITUDE  0! 
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It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Virginia  did  not  secede  in  either  the  cux^um- 
ances  or  sense  in  which  the  Cotton  States  had  separated  themselves  from 
le  XJm'on.  She  had  no  delusive  prospects  of  peace  to  comfort  or  sustain 
yr  in  the  decisive  step  she  took.  She  did  not  secede  in  the  sense  in  which 
paration  from  the  Union  was  was  the  primary  object  of  secession.  On 
le  contrary,  her  attachment  to  the  Union  had  been  proved  by  the  most 
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natirmg  and  noble  efforts  to  save  it ;  her  Legislatnre  originated  the  Peace 
Oonference,  which   assembled  at  Washington  in  Febmary,  1861 ;  her 
representatives  in  Congress  sought  in  that  body  every  mode  of  honour- 
able pacification;  her  Convention  sent  delegates  to  Washington  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Lincoln  to  a  pacific  policy ;  and  in  every  form  of  public  assem- 
bly, every  expedient  of  negotiation  was  essayed  by  Virginia  to  save  the 
Union.    When  these  efforts  at  pacification  failed,  and  the  Oovemment  at 
Washington  drew  the  sword  against  the  sovereignty  of  States  and  insisted 
on  the  right  of  coercion,  it  was  then  that  Yirginia  appreciated  the  change 
of  issue,  and,  to  contest  it,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
Her  act  of  secession  was  subordinate ;  it  was  a  painful  formality  which 
coiild  not  be  dispensed  with  to  contest  a  principle  higher  than  the  Union, 
and  far  above  the  promptings  of  passion  and  the  considerations  of  mere 
expediency. 

It  takes  time  for  popular  commotions  to  acquire  their  meaning  and 

proper  significance.    A  just  and  philosophical  observation  of  events  must 

find  that  in  the  second  secessionary  movement  of  the  Southern  States,  the 

WBt  was  put  on  a  basis  infinitely  higher  and  firmer  in  all  its  moral  and 

oongitational  aspects ;  that  at  this  period  it  developed  itself,  acquired  its 

pxxDper  significance,  and  was  broadly  translated  into  a  contest  for  liberty. 

It  was  in  this  changed  view  of  the  contest  and  on  an  issue  in  which 
ft>XHie  was  directly  put  against  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  that  the  Border 
Sti^jteB  followed  the  lead  of  Virginia  out  of  the  Union.    The  particular 
^^<^<2afflou  of  the  movement  was  not  so  much  the  fire  at  Sumter  as  the 
I^**OcIamation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  raise  forces,  the  only  purpose  of  which 
^^"O-ld  be  the  subjugation  of  the  South.    Li  this  proclamation  the  issue  was 
^^^^"tinctly  put  before  the  Border  States ;  for  Mr.  Lincoln  called  upon  each 
?F  ^lem  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops  for  a  war  upon  their  sister  States. 
.r^J^^  unnatural  demand  was  refiised  in  terms  of  scorn  and  defiance.    Gov. 
r^^^fl&n  of  Kentucky  replied  that  that  State  "  would  furnish  no  troops 
^^   the  wicked  purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Southern  States."    Gov. 
"*^^rris  of  Tennessee  notified  Mr.  Lincoln  that  that  State  "  would  not  fur- 
^*li  a  single  man  for  coercion,  but  fifty  thousand  if  necessary  for  the 
^^fenee  of  her  rights."    Gov.  Ellis  of  North  Carolina  telegraphed  to 
Washington :  "  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of 
^^  country,  and  to  this  war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  firee  people."    Gov. 
«*ctor  of  Arkansas  replied  in  terms  of  equal  defiance,  and  declared  "  the 
ieaoand  is  only  adding  insult  to  injury ; "  and  Gov.  Jackson  showed  an 
in^gnation  surpassing  all  the  others,  for  he  wrote  directly  to  Mr.  Lincoln: 
*  Your  requisition  in  my  judgment  is  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  revolu- 
tionary, and,  in  its  objects,  inhuman  and  diabdUcal.^^    The  only  Southern 
State  that  did  not  publicly  share  in  this  resentment,  and  that  made  it  an 
oocasion  of  ofiicial  ambiloquy,  was  Maryland.    Her    Governor,  Thomas 
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Holladay  Hicks,  had  advised  that  the  State  should  occupy  for  the  present 
a  position  of  "  neutraKty ; "  and  while  he  amused  the  country  with  this 
absurd  piece  of  demagogueism,  and  very  plainly  suggested  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching election  of  congressmen,  the  people  of  Maryland  might  deter- 
mine their  position,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  gave  verial  assurances  ^ 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  State  would  supply  her  quota  of  troops,  and  gi"^® 
him  militarjr  flupport. 

The  indications  of  sentiment  in  the  Border  States  soon  ripened  irx^to 
open  avowals.    Tennessee  seceded  from  the  Union  on  the  6th  of  May  ;   on 
the  18th  day  of  May  the  State  of  Arkansas  was  formally  admitted  into  t^lie 
Southern  Confederacy ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  sovereign 
Convention  of  North  Carolina,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  passed  an  ordinary  ce 
of  secession.    This  latter  State,  although  slow  to  secede  and  accompli  fik 
formally  her  separation  from  the  Union,  had  acted  with  singular  spirit    in 
giving  early  and  valuable  evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  Southern  eaix^- 
Undfer  the  orders  of  her  Governor,  Fort  Macon,  near  Beaufort,  was  sete^ 
on  the  15th  of  April,  and  promptly  garrisoned  by  volunteers  from  Greexxs- 
borough  and  other  places.    Fort  Caswell  was  also  taken,  and  on  the  19th 
the  Arsenal  of  Fayetteville  was  captured  without  bloodshed,  thus  securixig 
to  the  State  and  the  South  sixty-five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  of  whi^^h 
twenty-eight  thousand  were  of  the  most  approved  modem  construction - 

Virginia  had  taken  the  decisive  step,  and  passed  her  ordinance  ^^ 
secession  on  the  17th  day  of  April.  It  became  an  immediate  concern  ^^ 
secure  for  the  State  all  die  arms,  munitions,  ships,  war  stores,  and  milita^iT 
posts  within  her  borders,  which  there  was  power  to  seize.  Two  poi^'^ 
were  of  special  importance :  one  was  the  Navy  Yard,  at  Gosport,  with  ^^ 
magnificent  dry-dock — its  huge  ship-houses,  shops,  forges,  ware-roof^ 
rope-walks,  seasoned  timber  for  ships,  masts,  cordage,  boats,  ammuniti^^ 
small  arms,  and  cannon.  Besides  all  tliese  treasures,  it  had  lying  in  ^^ 
waters  several  vessels  of  war.  The  other  point  was  Harper's  Ferry  on  ^^^ 
Potomac  JRiver,  with  its  armory  and  arsenal,  containing  about  ten  tb^^^* 
sand  muskets  and  five  thousand  rifles,  with  machinery  for  the  purp^^ 
of  manufacturing  arms,  capable  with  a  sufficient  force  of  workmen  ^ 
turning  out  twenty-five  thousand  muskets  a  year. 

Movements  to  secure  these  places  and  their  advantages  were  only  p' 
tially  successftd.    In  two  days  a  large  force  of  volunteers  had  collected    ^ 
Harper's  Ferry.    The  small  Federal  force  there  requested  a  parley ;  tfc^^ 
was  granted ;  but  in  a  short  time  flames  were  seen  to  burst  from  if^ 
armory  and  arsenal ;  the  garrison  had  set  fire  to  the  arms  and  buildin^^ 
and  escaped  across  the  railroad  bridge  into  Maryland.     The  Virgin^" 
troops  instantly  rushed  into  the  buildings.    A  large  number  of  the.  arn^^ 
were  consumed,  but  about  five  thousand  improved  muskets  in  complet^^ 
order,  and  three  thousand  unfinished  small  arms,  were  saved.    The  retreat^""^ 
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I  garrison  had  laid  trains  to  blow  up  the  workshops,  but  the  courage 
i  rapid  movement  of  the  Yirginians,  extingaished  them,  and  thus  saved 
their  State  the  invalnable  machinery  for  making  mnskets  and  rifles. 

On  the  succeeding  day  preparations  were  made  by  the  Federals  for 
e  destruction  of  the  Kavy  Yard  at  Gosport,  while  reinforcements  were 
rown  into  Fortress  Monroe.  The  work  of  destruction  was  not  as  fully 
mpleted  as  the  enemy  had  designed ;  the  dry-dock,  which  alone  cost 
reral  millions  of  dollars,  was  but  little  damaged ;  but  the  destruction 
property  was  immense.  All  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  excepting  an  old 
smantled  frigate,  the  United  States^  were  set  fire  to  and  scuttled.  But 
lq  Menimac,  a  powerful  steam  frigate  of  twenty-six  hundred  tons,  new, 
lUy  equipped,  and  nearly  ready  for  sea,  was  only  partially  destroyed,  and 
ecame,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  famous  prize  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  this  time  it  was  expected  that  Maryland  would  emulate  the  heroic 
:imple  of  Virginia,  and  cast  her  fortunes  with  that  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  two  days  after  the  secession  of  Virginia  occurred  a  memorable  colli- 
n  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore ;  and  the  first  blood  of  Southerners  was 
)d  on  the  soil  of  Maryland.  When  it  became  certain  that  Northern 
ops  were  to  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  seceded 
ktes,  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  especially  of  Balti* 
»re,  could  not  be  restrained.  It  being  known  that  a  body  of  volunteers 
m.  Massachusetts  were  coming  through  the  city,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
ieroe  and  determined  purpose  to  resist  their  passage  was  aroused.  As 
v'eral  hundred  of  these  volunteers,  sixty  of  whom  only  were  armed  and 
formed,  were  passing  through  the  city  in  horse-cars,  they  found  the 
^ck  barricaded  near  one  of  the  docks  by  stones,  sand,  and  old  anchors 
>t>wn  upon  it,  and  were  compelled  to  attempt  the  passage  to  the  depot, 

the  other  end  of  the  city,  on  foot.  A  body  of  citizens  got  in  front  of  the 
Oops,  checked  their  advance,  shouting,  threatening,  taunting  them  as 
^ercenarieB,  and  uttering  loud  cheers  for  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
^  Omfederate  flag  was  displayed  by  some  of  the  crowd.  Stones  were 
^wn  by  some  of  the  citizens ;  two  soldiers  were  struck  down,  and  many 
^on  severely  hurt.  At  this  time  the  troops  presented  arms  and  fired, 
^^cral  citizens  fell  dead,  others,  were  wounded,  and  falling,  were  borne 
^  by  those  near  theni.  Fury  took  possession  of  the  crowd ;  up  to  this 
^e  they  had  used  no  weapons  more  deadly  than  stones,  but  now  revolvers 
^  drawn  and  fired  into  the  column  of  troops,  and  men  were  rushing  in 
^^ich  of  fire-arms.  The  firing  on  both  sides  continued  in  quick  succes- 
^^  of  shots  from  Frederick  to  South  streets.  Several  of  the  citizens  fell, 
^ut,  undismayed,  they  pressed  the  soldiers  with  an  incessant  and  heavy 
^Qfiy  of  stones.  The  troops  were  unable  to  withstand  the  gathering 
^d ;  they  were  bewildered  by  their  mode  of  attack ;  they  pressed  along 
Btreets  confiised  and  staggering,  breaking  into  a  run  whenever  there 
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was  ail  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  turning  at  intervals  to  fire  upon  the 
citizens  who  pursued  them. 

Harassed  and  almost  exhausted,  the  troops  at  length  reached  Camden 
station.  But  here  the  fight  continued  without  intermission  ;  stones  were 
hurled  into  the  cars  with  such  violence  that  the  windows  and  panelling 
were  shattered  ;  the  soldiers*  faces  and  bodies  were  streaming  with  blood, 
and  they  could  only  protect  themselves  by  lying  down  or  stooping  below 
the  windows.  Taunts  clothed  in  the  most  fearful  language,  were  hurled 
at  them ;  men  pressed  up  to  the  windows  of  the  car,  presenting  knives  and 
revolvers,  and  cursing  up  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers ;  and  for  half  a  mile 
along  the  track  there  was  a  struggling  and  shouting  mass  of  human  beings 
—citizens  piling  the  track  with  obstructions,  and  policemen  removing 
them  as  fast  as  possible.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  amid  hootings, 
shouts,  and  curses,  the  train  moved  off ;  and  as  it  passed  from  the  depot 
a  dozen  muskets  were  fired  into  the  crowd,  the  volley  killing  a  well-known 
merchant,  who  was  taking  no  part  in  the  fight,  and  was  standing  as  m 
spectator  at  some  distance  from  the  track. 

In  this  irregular  combat  two  soldiers  were  killed  and  several  severely 
wounded ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  casualties  were  more  serious — ^nine 
citizens  killed  and  three  wounded.  A  terrrible  excitement  ensued  in  Bal- 
timore, and  continued  for  weeks.  The  bridges  on  the  railroad  leading  to 
the  Susquehanna  were  destroyed ;  the  rt^lar  route  of  travel  was  broken 
up ;  and  large  bodies  of  Northern  troops  were  thus  diverted  from  the 
railroad  lines,  and  placed  in  the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  transports  to 
Annapolis.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Baltimore,  and  speeches  of  de- 
fiance made  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  city  council  appro- 
priated five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting 
the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  with  the  fartlier  intent  on  the  part  of 
many,  that  instant  measures  should  be  taken  to  relieve  the  State  from 
Federal  rule. 

But  this  rule  was  steadily  encroaching  upon  Maryland,  and  strengthen- 
ing itself  beyond  the  hope  of  successful  resistance.  Each  day  Southern 
sentiment  became  more  timid  and  equivocal,  as  the  Federal  power  com- 
menced to  display  itself.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  at  last  put  the 
State  in  an  attitude  of  indefinite  submission.  It  passed  resolutions  protest- 
ing against  the  military  occupation  of  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  indicating  sympathy  with  the  Soutli,  but  concluding  with  the 
declaration :  "  Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  inexpedient  to  call  a 
sovereign  Convention  of  the  State  at  this  time,  or  take  any  measures  for 
the  immediate  organization  or  arming  of  the  militia." 

Baltimore  was  rapidly  brought  under  the  yoke.  By  a  concerted  move- 
ment of  the  Federal  authorities,  Col.  Kane,  the  marshal  of  police,  was 
arrested ;  the  Police  Board  suspended  ;  a  provost-marshal  appointed,  and 
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dxnore  brought  under  the  law  of  the  dmm-heacL  The  municipal  police 
e  disbanded,  and  a  reign  of  terror  threatened  to  efitablish  itself  in  what 
»  already  a  condition  of  anarchy.  The  writ  of  habeds  corpus  was  bus« 
L^ed ;  the  houses  of  suspected  persons  were  searched ;  blank  warrants 
re  issued  for  domiciliary  visits ;  and  the  mayor  and  members  of  the 
^ce  board  were  arrested,  and,  without  a  trial,  imprisoned  in  a  military 
treBB.  In  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  inauguration  of  '^the  strong 
^emmenf  steadily  progressed.  And  so  thoroughly  effective  was  it 
•t  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  Baltimore  riot,  Maryland  was  raising 
"  quota  of  troops  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  and  Governor 
^b  had  openly  called  for  four  regiments  of  volunteers  to  assist  the 
liJiem  €h)vemment  in  its  now  fully  declared  policy  of  a  war  of  invasion 
I  fell  destruction  upon  the  South.  But  the  history  of  such  a  change 
'  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  many  circumstances.  Disarmed ;  not  even 
^'^ed  to  retain  its  militia  organization ;  planted  with  troops ;  subjected  to 
tufamous  and  degraded  sway ;  cozened  and  betrayed  by  its  Governor  ; 
ided  within  itself;  its  citizens  separated  by  long-exasperated  lines  of 
judice ;  its  press  exhausting  itself  to  envenom  the  differences  of  men ; 
Kspicion  poisoning  his  brother's  cup ; "  corruption  chaffering  in  public 
*lcet-places  for  the  souls  of  men ;  and  crime  and  outrage  recognizable 
T  before  the  tribunal  of  Despotism,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Maryland 
^one  the  easy  prey  of  a  Government  that  scrupled  at  no  means  of  sue* 
B  and  spared  no  opportunity  for  the  perversion  of  the  principles 
men. 

Whether  the  easy  subjugation  of  Maryland  persuaded  the  people  of 
^  Iforth  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  slight  task,  or  whether  that  opinion  is 

be  ascribed  to  their  own  insolent  vanity,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
toted  upon  the  war  with  a  light  estimation  of  its  consequences  and  with 
^  exhibition  of  passion,  rant  and  bombast,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  world 
^  oe?er  seen  in  similar  circumstances.  The  Government  at  Washington 
^^^Ay  or  encouraged  for  its  own  purposes,  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the 
^  WIS  soon  to  be  despatched.  It  either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
^t  the  Southern  States  would  be  reduced  in  a  few  months.  But  it  is  to 
)  lemarked  that  the  Federal  Government  had  a  particular  purpose  in 
^ndng,  in  popular  opinion,  the  importance  of  the  contest.  It  desired 
'  attract  volunteers  by  the  prospects  of  short  service  and  cheap  glory ; 
^d  it  was  especially  anxious  to  guard  against  any  probability  of  recogni- 
^ou  by  England  or  France  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  to  anticipate 
<pbion  in  Europe  by  misrepresenting  the  movements  of  the  Southern 
States  as  nothing  more  than  a  local  and  disorganized  insuixection,  ind- 
loital  to  the  history  of  all  governments,  and  unworthy  of  any  serious 
birign  attention.  It  was  in  this  view  Mr.  Lincoln  had  framed  his  procla- 
Daticm,  calling  for  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men.    He  took 
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especial  pains  to  model  this  paper  after  a  Biot  Act :  to  style  sovereign 
States  "  nnlawM  combinations ; "  and  to  "  command  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  combinations  aforesaid,  to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their 
respective  abodes  within  twenty  days." 

But  something  more  remarkable  than  this  grotesque  anticipation  of  a 
firar  years'  war,  was  to  emanate  from  the  statesmanship  at  Washingtoa^. 
On  tiie  4th  of  May,  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  letter  of  iix- 
structions  to  Mr.  Dayton,  the  recently  appointed  minister  to  Frances, 
designed  as  a  circular  notice  to  tlie  European  courts,  which,  as  a  tissue 
misrepresentation  and  absurdity,  and  an  exliibition  of  littleness  in  a  poT 
tidan's  cast   of  the  future,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  <i>^ 
the  political  history  of  the  war.    In  this  document  the  Federal  Secreta-B-  ^ 
of  State  urged  that  Mr.  Dayton  could  not  be  "  too  decided  or  too  explici'fc 
in  assuring  the  French  Government  that  there  was  no  idea  of  the  dissol 
tion  of  the  Union  ;  and  that  the  existing  commotion  was  only  to  be  ran] 
among  the  dozen  passing  changes  in  the  history  of  that  Union.    He  co: 
eluded :    "  Tell  M.  Thouvenel,  then,  with  the  highest  consideration 
good  feeling,  that  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  this  Union,  peaceably 
by  force,  has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  candid  statesman 
and  it  is  high  time  that  it  be  dismissed  by  statesmen  in  Europe."    Tet  ^"^ 
the  time  this  was  penned  eight  millions  of  Mr.  Seward's  countrymen  b»^ 
decided  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  gathering  armies  of  tla^ 
South  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Federal  capital. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  European  Governments  with  referen^^ 
to  the  war  was  thought  to  be  indecisive,  and  was  still  the  subject  of  ^ 
certain  anxiety.  The  British  Government  and  the  French  Empefor, 
although  they  regarded  and  ranked  the  Confederate  States  as  belligeren'*^ 
proclaimed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war,  and  closed  their  ports  to  '^J^^ 
armed  vessels  and  privateers  of  either  of  the  belligerents.  Tlie  Brirf-^ 
House  of  Commons  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  adjourn  the  discussioxi-  j^ 
American  affairs  by  the  indefinite  postponement  of  Mr.  Gregory's  no*^^ 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject  That  gentleman  had  sought  to  defend  ^" 
motion  for  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  a  letter  ia  *^® 
London  TimeSj  of  a  power  and  ingenuity  calculated  to  affect  pu^^^^ 
opinion,  and  putt|ng  the  question  to  the  people  of  England  and  of  YtB^  ^ 
in  every  possible  aspect.  He  pointed  out  the  reasons  of  his  advocacy  ^ 
the  recognition  of  the  new  Confederate  republic  in  several  particulars  •  ^ 
an  effectual  blow  at  the  slave  trade,  "  mainly  carried  on  by  ships  saiH^^^ 
from  Northern  ports  and  floated  by  Northern  capital ;  "  as  an  ameliqratiC^'^ 
of  the  condition  of  slavery ;  as  a  means  of  peace  and  unrestricted  coi^^' 
merce ;  as  a  just  retaliation  upon  the  "  Morrill "  tariff,  the  successful  issa^  ^ 
of  Northern  policy,  against  which  the  South  had  protested ;  and  as  th^^ 
vindication  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  assert  their  independence.    Mr, 
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igory  concluded  with  the  strong  conviction  that  the  interests  of  Franee 
1  England  were  identical  in  the  American  question,  and  that  ''the 
(^nition  by  these  two  great  Powers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
lae  the  war  party  in  the  North  to  pause  before  plunging  their  country- 
sn  deeper  into  the  sad  struggle." 

The  idea  promulgated  at  Washington  of  a  ninety  days'  commotion  was 
^y  taken  up  by  the  Northern  press,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
nme  of  conceit,  that  was  amusing  enough  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
nts.    Kot  a  paper  of  influence  in  the  North  appeared  to  comprehend 

importance  of  tlie  impending  contest ;  and  the  commentary  of  rant, 
^on,  and  bombast  upon  it  exceeded  all  known  exhibitions  of  the  insane 
ity  of  the  Northern  people, 

•'  The  rebellion  "  was  derided  in  a  style  which  taxed  language  for  ex- 
sfiions  of  contempt.  The  New  York  Tribtme  declared  that  it  was 
Uing  "  more  or  less  than  the  natural  recourse  of  all  mean-spirited  and 
melted  tyrannies  to  rule  or  ruin,  making,  of  course,  a  wide  distinction 
^een  the  will  and  power,  for  the  hanging  of  traitours  is  sure  to  begin 
»T€  one  month  is  over."    "  The  nations  of  Europe,"  it  continued,  "  may 

assured  that  Jeff.  Davis  &  Go.  will  be  swinging  from  the  battlements 
V^ashington,  at  least,  by  the  4th  of  July.  We  spit  upon  a  later  and 
ger  deferred  justice." 

The  New  York  Times  gave  its  opinion  in  the  following  vigorous  and 
ifident  spirit :  "  Let  us  make  quick  work.  The  '  rebellion,'  as  some 
Dple  designate  it,  is  an  unborn  tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  delu- 
n,  noted  by  Hallam,  of  mistaking  a  *  local  commotion '  for  a  revolution, 
strong  active  *  puU  together '  will  do  our  work  effectually  in  thirty  days. 
e  have  only  to  send  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  across  the 
itoinac  to  Riclmiond,  and  bum  out  the  rats  there ;  another  column  of 
'^ty-five  thousand  to  Cairo,  seizing  the  cotton  ports  of  the  Mississippi ; 
'4  retaining  the  remaining  twenty-five  thousand,  included  in  Mr.  Lin- 
Iii's  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men,  at  Washington,  not  because  there 

^eed  for  them  there,  but  because  we  do  not  require  their  services 
^where." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declared  that  ^^  no  man  of  sense  could,  for  a 
fluent,  doubt  that  this  much-ado-about-nothing  would  end  in  a  month." 
'e  Northern  people  were  "  simply  invincible."  "  The  rebels,"  it  prophe- 
d,  "  a  mere  band  of  ragamuffins,  will  fly,  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  on 
^  approach." 

The  West  was  as  violent  as  the  North  or  East,  quite  as  confident,  and 
borons  to  excess.  The  Chicago  Tribune  insisted  on  its  demand  that  the 
^^  be  allowed  to  fight  the  battle  through,  since  she  was  probably  the 
^^  interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  free  navigation 
^^  the  Hississippi.    ^^  Let  the  East,"  demanded  this  valorous  sheet,  ^'  get 
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oat  of  the  way ;  this  is  a  war  of  the  West  We  can  fight  the  battle,  ai 
saccc^sfuUy,  within  two  or  three  months  at  the  furthest.  Illinois  can  wh 
the  South  by  herself.    We  insist  on  the  matter  being  turned  over  to  us.' 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  the  prospect  of  a  short  war  extended  fire 
Washington  and  enlivened  by  pictures  of  cheap  glory  in  the  newspape 
the  rage  for  volunteering  in  tiie  North  should  have  been  immense.  Ooi 
to  the  war  ^'  for  tliree  months  "  (the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  voluntee 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  holiday  excursion,  and  had  peculiar  attr 
tions  for  the  firemen,  the  rowdies,  and  "  roughs  "  of  the  Northern  cati 
from  which  brutal  material  it  was  boasted  that  the  North  would  gatl 
the  most  terrible  and  invincible  army  that  ever  enacted  deeds  of  W; 
Many  of  these  men  adopted  the  Zouave  costume  to  add  to  the  terrours 
their  appearance ;  and  a  company  of  them  actually  went  through  1 
ceremony  of  being  sworn  in  a  public  hotel  in  New  York  to  "  cut  oflT  t 
heads  of  every  d — d  Secessionist  in  the  war."  Such  exhibitions  of  bru 
ferocity  were  told  with  glee  and  devoured  with  unnatural  satis&ction ' 
the  Northern  people.  If  the  rowdies  were  in  constant  scenes  of  disorc 
and  violence  before  they  were  marched  away — if  Ellsworth's  and  Bii 
Wilson's  men  did  knock  do¥m  quiet  citizens  and  plunder  stores  in  N< 
York  and  Washington,  the  story  was  merrily  told  even  in  the  communiti 
where  these  outrages  were  committed ;  for  these  displays  were  taken 
proo&  of  desperate  courage,  and  the  men  so  troublesome  and  belligere 
towards  quiet  citizens  were  indicated  as  the  terrible  and  ruthless  crusade 
who  were  to  strike  terrour  to  the  simple  armies  of  the  South,  and  win  tl 
brightest  and  bloodiest  laurels  on  the  field  of  battle. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  vagrant  and  xmruly  classes  of  the  great  ai 
vicious  cities  of  the  North  that  fiocked  to  the  standards  of  the  war.  U 
most  quiet  citizens  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  entering  a  race  £ 
cheap  glory.  The  North  was  full  of  martial  rage.  The  war  spirit  perva 
od  not  only  tlie  holiday  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  cities,  but  the  connti 
people,  the  shoemakers  and  cobblers  of  New  England  and  the  coal-heave 
of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  telegraphed  to  Washin 
ton,  oSbring  thirty  thousand  troops.  Governor  Weston,  of  Indian 
received  ofiers  showing  that  the  same  numbers  were  ready  to  come  forwa 
in  his  State.  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  equally  liberal 
his  assurances  to  Washington.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  were  pre 
ing  with  offers  of  men  and  money  for  "  the  three  months'  war." 

But  while  the  North  was  maldng  such  insolent  and  giddy  czhibiti( 
on  the  threshold  of  the  war,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  part  of  1 
South,  there  was  also  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  impending  cri 
and  of  the  extent  and  solemnity  of  the  adventure  in  which  the  Confedei 
States  were  to  embark. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  dispute  the  Southern  leaders  had  declared  t 
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there  woald  be  no  war ;  that  the  mere  act  of  secession  wonld  exact  from 
the  North  all  that  was  claimed,  and  prove  in  the  end  a  peacefdl  experi- 
ment. Heated  orators  in  Charleston  exclaimed  that  there  would  be  no 
conflict  of  arms,  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  drink  all  the  blood 
shed  in  the  contest. 

Again,  when  the  Confederate  Government  was  established  at  Mont- 
gomery the  idea  still  prevailed  that  secession  had  the  countenance  of  a 
large  party  in  the  North,  and  that  the  Black  Eepublicans  would  find  it 
impossible  to  get  up  a  war  in  front  of  hostile  States  and  in  face  of  a  parti- 
san opposition  at  home.    This  idea  had  especial  hold  of  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Davis.    It  has  been  thought  a  little  strange  that  in  the  frame  of  the 
new  government  there  should  be  such  little  originality ;  that  it  should 
have  exhibited  so  few  ideas  of  political  administration  higher  than  the 
Washington  routine ;  and  that  the  Montgomery  statesmen  and  legislators 
should  have  fallen  into  an  almost  servile  copy  of  the  old  Federal  Consti- 
tution.   This  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  new 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Soutii  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
old  Washington  politicians,  who  were  barren  of  political  novelty.    But 
there  is  a  more  direct  and  especial  explanation.    It  was  expected  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  MontgomcTy  Constitution  to  that  of  the  United  States 
with  some  especial  additions  developing  the  democratic  view  and  construc- 
tion of  that  latter  instrument  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating,  or,  at 
least,  of  neutralizing  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North.    In  the  addres 
)n  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration.  President  Davis  took  especial  pains  t 
declare  that  the  seceded  States  meditated  a  change  only  of  the  constituent 
parts,  not  the  system  of  the  government ;  and  he  distinctly  referred  to  the 
expectation  that,  with  a  Constitution  differing  only  from  that  of  their 
/jBthers,  in  so  far  as  it  was  explanatory  of  their  weU-known  intent,  freed 
ffom  sectional  conflicts,  the  States  from  which  they  had  recently  parted 
might  seek  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
^deed,  so  far  did  this  conceit  go,  that  it  was  proposed  in  some  of  the 
Aiewspapers  of  the  day — among  them  the  New  York  Herald^  then  the 
affected  friend  of  the  South — that  the  Union  should  be  ^'  reconstructed  " 
bjr  the  accession  of  the  Northern  States  to  the  Montgomery  Constitution, 
idading  perhaps  the  New  England  States,  as  odious  to  both  parties  in 
reconstruction. 

But  no  sooner  did  these  silly  prospects  of  amicable  association  with 
JWorthem  Democrats  end  and  war  blaze  out  at  Sumter,  than  a  new  delu- 
sion took  possession  of  the  Confederate  leaders.  This  was  that  the  war 
w-OTjd  be  decided  speedily,  and  its  history  be  compassed  in  a  few  battle- 
^^^•ds.  It  had  been  a  theme  of  silly  declamation  that  "  the  Yankees  " 
"^Hld  not  fight ;  and  so-called  statesmen  in  the  South  expounded  the  doc- 
^^  that  a  commercial  community,  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  gain,  could 
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never  aspire  to  martial  prowess,  and  were  unequal  to  great  deeds  of  8 
But  if  these  orators  had  considered  the  lessons  of  history  they  wonld 
found  that  commercial  communities  were  among  the  most  pugnacious 
ambitious  and  obstinate  of  belligerents,  and  might  have  traced  the 
oovery  through  the  annals  of  Carthage,  Yenice,  Genoa,  Holland, 
England. 

Another  idea  was  that  the  victory  of  the  South  was  to  be  insured 
expedited  by  the  recognition  of  the  new  Government  by  the  Euro 
Powers.  "  Cotton,"  said  the  Charleston  Mercury^  "  would  bring  Enj 
to  her  knees."  The  idea  was  ludicrous  enough  that  England  and  Fi 
woidd  instinctively  or  readily  fling  themselves  into  a  convulsion,  ^ 
their  great  politicians  saw  was  the  most  tremendous  orie  of  modern  t 
Bat  the  puerile  argument,  which  even  President  Davis  did  not  hesiti 
adopt,  about  the  power  of  ^^  King  Cotton,"  amounted  to  this  absun 
that  the  great  and  illustrious  power  of  England  would  submit  tO  the 
fable  hxmiiliation  of  acknowledging  its  dependency  on  the  infant  Co; 
eracy  of  the  South,  and  the  subserviency  of  its  empire,  its  political  int( 
and  its  pride,  to  a  single  article  of  trade  that  was  grown  in  America  I 

These  silly  notions  of  an  early  accomplishment  of  their  indepenc 
were,  more  than  anything  else,  to  blind  and  embarrass  the  Confed 
States  in  the  great  work  before  them.  Their  ports  were  to  remain 
for  months  before  the  blockade,  declared  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  could  be  ] 
effective ;  and  yet  nothing  was  to  be  imported  through  them  but  a 
thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  when,  in  that  time,  and  through 
avenues,  there  might  have  been  brought  from  Europe  all  the  needed  i 
tions  of  war.  Immense  contracts  were  to  be  offered  the  Government, 
to  be  rejected  and  laughed  at.  Golden  opportunities  were  to  be  th 
away,  while  the  Confederate  authorities  still  persuaded  themselves  tha 
war  was  to  be  despatched  by  mere  make-shifts  of  money,  and  a  sd 
rush  of  volunteers  to  arms. 

It  is  a  curious  speculation  how  to  explain  that  two  belligerents,  lik 
Noi-th  and  South,  conld  have  shown  such  blindness  and  littleness  of  : 
in  entering  upon  the  mighty  and  tremendous  contest  which  was  to  e 
and  which  had,  in  fact,  become  obvious  and  inevitable.  But  it  is 
that  the  Governments  and  leaders  of  each  party  only  shared  the  ge 
popular  opinion  on  each  side,  as  to  the  rapid  decision  of  the  war. 
excuse  is  imperfect.  Those  who  are  put  in  authority  and  in  the  high  f 
of  government  are  supposed  to  have  peculiar  gifts,  and  an  edncatioi 
training  suited  to  the  art  of  governing  and  advising  men  ;  they  shon 
able  to  discern  what  the  populace  does  not  often  see.  Prescience  i 
specialty  of  the  statesman ;  and  because  a  populace  is  blind,  tliat 
excuse  for  his  defect  of  vision.  For  the  false  view  obtaining  at  Waf 
ton  and  at  Montgomery  in  the  opening  of  the  war,  there  is  a  very  cui 
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qnite  snfficient  explanation.  It  is  that  there  was  really  but  little  states- 
manship  in  America,  and  that  much  which  passed  current  under  that 
mane  was  nothing  more  than  the  educated  and  ingenious  demagogueism, 
wMch  reflects  vividly  the  opinions  of  the  masses,  and  acts  out  the  fancies 
of  the  hour.  It  does  seem  indeed  almost  incredible  that  public  men  at 
Washington  and  at  Montgomery  could  have  observed  the  crisis,  without 
considering  the  resources  and  the  temper  of  each  section ;  for  each  of  these 
elements  in  the  contest  showed  plainly  enough  that  it  was  to  be  one  of 
immense  extent  and  indefinite  duration. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  resources 
of  the  TTnited  States  about  the  time  of  the  war,  and  to  show  how  they 
were  divided  between  the  two  belligerents. 

The  census  of  the  United  States,  of  1860,  showed  a  population  of  mora 
than  thirty-one  millions.  A  web  of  railroads,  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Missouri  Biver ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  had  been  constructed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  for  in 
1830  there  was  but  one  railway  connecting  the  great  Lakes  with  tide-water. 
The  total  extent  of  these  railroads  was  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles. 
Their  tonnage  per  annum  was  estimated  at  thirty-six  million  tons,  valued 
at  about  four  thousand  millions  of  doUars.  Such  was  the  huge  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  Their  manufactures  formed  an  enormous 
fond  of  wealth ;  they  represented  an  annual  product  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  census  of  1860,  we  have,  as  the  total  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  thirty-four  States  and  Territories 
the  monstrous  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

But  of  population,  of  internal  improvements,  of  manufactures,  and  of 
all  artificial  wealth  the  North  held  much  the  larger  share.  She  had  a 
population  of  twenty-three  millions  against  eight  millions  in  the  South. 
The  North  had  manufacturing  establishments  for  all  the  requirements  of 
peace  and  war.  She  had  the  advantages  of  an  unrestrained  commerce 
with  foragn  nations.  She  had  all  the  ports  of  the  world  open  to  her 
ships;  she  had  furnaces,  foundries,  and  workshops;  her  manufacturing 
resources  compared  with  those  of  the  South  were  as  five  hundred  to  one ; 
the  great  marts  of  Europe  were  open  to  her  for  supplies  of  arms  and  stores ; 
there  was  nothing  of  material  resource,  nothing  of  the  apparatus  of  con- 
quest that  was  not  within  her  reach ;  and  she  had  the  whole  world  wherein 
to  find  mercenary  soldiers  and  a  market  for  recruits. 

Yet  one  fact  is  to  be  admitted  here,  which  may  strike  many  readers 
with  surprise,  and  which  furnishes  a  subject  of  curious  reflection,  with 
leferonce  to  what  we  shall  hereafter  see  of  the  management  of  their  re- 
Bouices  by  the  Confederates.  This  remarkable  fact  is  that  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  South  was  richer  than  the  North  in  all  the 
neceam^riea  of  life.    It  is  sufficient  to  compile  certain  results  from  the 
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census  of  1860  to  sl^ow  this :  Of  live  stock  (milch  cows,  working  oxen 
other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine)  in  the  Northern  States  there  were  two  tc 
each  person ;  in  the  Southern  States,  five  to  each  person.  Of  wheat  eacli 
person  in  the  Northern  States  reckoned  six  bushels ;  each  whUe  person  in 
the  Southern  States  about  as  much.  Of  Indian  com,  each  person  in  the 
Northern  States  reckoned  twenty-eight  bushels;  while  in  the  Southern 
States  each  white  person  reckoned  fifty-one  bushels,  and  white  and  b't^ 
together  stood  for  thirty-five  bushels  per  head. 

But  the  South  entered  the  war  with  only  a  few  insignificant  manufac 
tones  of  arms  and  materials  of  war  and  textile  fabrics.  She  was  soon  to  b« 
cut  off  by  an  encircling  blockade  from  all  those  supplies  upon  which  sh. 
had  depended  from  the  North  and  from  Europe  in  the  way  of  munitiom 
of  war,  clothing,  medicines,  etc.  She  was  without  the  vestige  of  a  navy  ' 
while,  on  the  water,  the  North  was  to  call  into  existence  a  power  eqni 
lent  to  a  land  force  of  many  hundred  thousand  men. 

It  had  been  feared  that  in  the  haste  of  preparation  for  the  mighty  co: 
test  that  was  to  ensue,  the  South  would  find  herself  poorly  provided  wil 
arms  to  contend  with  an  enemy  rich  in  the  means  and  munitions  of  wa 
But  in  respect  of  small  arms,  at  least,  she  found  herself  amply  iumish 
Mr.  Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  administratioir 
had  taken  occasion  to  transfer  to  the  different  arsenals  at  the  South  mov 
than  one  hundred  thousand  muskets.  This  proceeding  was  long  a  favoiic 
theme  of  reproach  and  censure  in  the  North,  and  was  most  unjustly  taktf 
as  a  proof  of  incipient  treason  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet.  It  was  ce:::^ 
tainly  an  important  assistance  to  the  South  (although  this  contribution  o^ 
arms  was  really  less  than  was  due  her) ;  for  without  it  she  would  hav^ 
been  hurried  into  the  war  with  the  few  and  very  imperfect  arms  purchaaeC 
by  the  States,  or  owned  by  the  citizens.* 

*  For  yean  the  ftccusation  clung  to  Secretary  Floyd  that  he  unproperly  and  frandnlently  np- 
plied  the  South  with  these  muskets,  and  "  the  ttory  of  the  stolen  amu  **  was  perpetuated  in  eveiy 
Taiiety  of  Yankee  publication.  It  is  strange  indeed,  as  ex-Preddent  Buchanan  remarks  in  a  reem 
printed  definoe  of  his  Administration,  "  to  what  extent  public  prejudice  may  credit  a  falsehood,  nol 
only  without  foundation,  but  against  the  clearest  official  evidence."  Let  us  see  how  the  facts  re 
dnoe  this  story  of  fraud  and  "  treason:  **  In  December,  1869,  Secretary  Floyd  had  ordered  the  re 
moral  of  one-Jiflh  of  the  old  percussion  and  flint-lock  muskets  from  the  Springfield  Armory,  when 
they  had  accumulated  in  inoouTenient  numbers,  to  five  Southern  arsenals.  The  United  States  had 
on  hand,  say  600,000  of  these  muskets;  116,000  includes  all  transferred  to  the  Southern  arsenalfl 
And  this  order  of  distribution  was  made,  almost  a  year  hefors  Mr.  Lincoln^s  election,  and  seren 
months  before  his  nomination  at  Chicago.  Again,  in  1860,  the  aggregate  of  rifles  and  muskets  dii 
tributed  was  10,161,  of  which  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  received  only  2,849,  or  betweei 
<me4hird  and  ane-fowth  of  the  vhoU  numher.  It  thus  apgeara  that  the  Southern  and  Southwester 
States  received  much  less  in  the  aggregate,  instead  of  more  than  the  quota  of  aims  to  which  they  wer 
justly  entitled  under  the  law  for  arming  the  militia.  Could  the  force  (^  misreprentation  further  go  tha 
to  torture  from  these  facts  the  chaige  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War  had  fraudulently  sen 
poblio  arms  to  the  South  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents !  Tet  this  is  but  one  example  of  that  audsdt 
sad  hardy  penistenoe  in  falsehood  displayed  in  all  Northern  publications  oonoeming  the 
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But  it  may  be  said  here  generally  that  against  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  North  in  material  resources  and  in  the  apparatus  of  war,  the  South 
had  a  setoff  in  certain  advantages,  not  appreciable  perhaps  by  superficial 
observers,  but  which  constitute  a  most  important  element  in  a  true  his- 
torical estimate  of  the  match  between  the  two  belligerents.  The  coarse 
popular  opinion  in  the  North  was  that  the  superiority  of  numbers  would 
give  it  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  strength.  But  something  more 
than  numbers  makes  armies ;  and  war  is  not  a  duel,  a  single  contest 
despatched  according  to  an  established  routine.  The  South  had  a  superiour 
animation  in  the  war.  She  stood  on  the  defensive ;  and  should  thus  have 
been  able  to  put  against  the  invading  force  two  enemies :  the  opposing 
army  and  the  people.  She  had,  also,  on  her  side  one  single  advantage 
which  should  have  been  decisive  of  the  contest — an  advantage  which  no 
nimibers  could  really  surmount,  or  skill  effectively  circumvent.  That 
advantage  was  space.  It  had  been  the  victor  in  many  former  wars 
When  Napoleon  invaded  Eussia,  he  won  battles,  he  obtained  the  very 
object  of  his  march ;  but  space  defeated  him — the  length  of  the  march  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  ruined  him.  When  Great  Britain  attempted  to  subdue 
only  that  part  of  America  that  borders  the  Atlantic,  space  defeated  her ; 
her  armies  took  the  principal  cities,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Bichmond ;  but  victories  were  barren  of  result,  the  Continental 
troops,  dispersed  in  the  country,  were  easily  re-assembled,  the  lines  of 
military  occupation  existed  only  on  paper,  and  the  process  of  conques 
became  one  of  hopeless  repetition,  and  was  at  last  abandoned  in  despaii*. 

In  an  intelligent  view  of  the  precedents  of  history  it  might  safely  be 
predicted  that  the  South,  fighting  on  its  own  soil,  and  for  it,  and  occupy- 
ing a  territory  of  more  than  728,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  which 
the  natural  features  of  the  country,  in  mountain,  river,  and  swamp,  were 
equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  fortification,  would  be  victor  in  the  con- 
test, however  unequally  matched  in  men  and  the  material  of  war,  vnless 
the  mcmagemefU  of  her  offavrs  should  become  insane^  or  her  people  lose  the 
virtue  of  endurance. 
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TAIN.— ^MOCLELLAN^S  MABCH  INTO  NOBTH WESTEBN  VIBGINIA. — ^BOSECRANS'  CAPTT7SB  OF 
THB  OONFEDEBATE  FOBOE  ON  BICH  MOUNTAIN.— BETBEAT  OF  THB  C0NFBDBBATB8  FKOM 
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BEAUBBGABD^S  LINE.— THE  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. — THB  AFFAIB  OF  18tH  JULY. — ^LONO- 
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CONFBDEBATES  FLANKED. — THE  DAY  APPABENTLY  LOST  FOB  THEM. — THE  BCBNB  AT  THB 
HENBY  HOUSE.— TIMELY  ABBTVAL  OF  JACKSON.^-GBN.  BBAUBEGABD  DISOONCBBTXD. — BIDB 
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Some  weeks  after  the  Becession  of  Yirginia,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  haye 
remarked  that  he  "  would  Boon  get  the  wolf  by  the  ears."  He  probably 
meant  in  this  figure  of  the  backwoodsman  that  he  would  soon  secure  the 
two  important  passages  into  Virginia :  that  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
andria and  Central  Kailroads  towards  Eichmond,  and  that  along  the  water 
avenue  of  the  James. 
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On  tlie  24th  of  May  Alexandria  was  occupied  by  the  Federals,  the 
Virginia  forces  eyacoatifig  the  town,  and  falling  back  towards  Manassas 
Junction.  The  invasion  was  accomplished  under  the  cover  of  night.  It 
was  attended  by  an  incident  which  gave  a  lesson  to  the  enemy  of  the  spirit 
he  was  to  encounter,  and  furnished  the  first  instance  of  individual  martyr- 
dom in  the  war.  On  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  town,  the  Marshall  House, 
there  was  'a  Confederate  flag  flying.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Jackson,  captain  of  an  artillery  company  in  his  town,  had  deliberately' 
declared  that  under  any  circumstances  he  would  defend  that  flag  with  his 
life,  and  had  been  deaf  to  the  advice  of  his  neighbours  not  to  make  his 
house,  by  this  display,  a  sign  for  the  enemy's  attack.  The  flag  could  be 
seen  from  a  window  of  the  White  House  in  Washington.  As  a  company 
of  Fire  Zouaves,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Col.  Ellsworth,  a  protege  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  entered  the  town  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  their  com- 
mander swore  that  he  would  have  the  flag  as  his  especial  prize.  He  was 
attended  in  his  adventure  by  a  squad  of  his  men.  Having  found  his  way 
into  the  hotel,  he  got  through  a  trap-door  to  its  top,  where  he  secured  the 
obnoxious  ensign ;  but  descending  the  ladder  he  found  facing  him  a  single 
man  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  double-barrel  gun  in  his  hands.  '^  Here 
IB  my  trophy,"  exclaimed  Ellsworth,  displaying  the  flag  on  his  arm. 
^^  And  you  are  mine,"  replied  Jackson,  as  he  quickly  raised  his  gun,  and 
dischai^ed  its  contents  into  the  breast  of  the  exultant  Federal.  Another 
moment  and  the  brave  Yirginian  was  ^stretched  by  the  side  of  his  antag- 
onist a  lifeless  corpse ;  for  one  of  Ellsworth's  men  had  sped  a  bullet 
through  his  brain,  and  another  had  thrust  a  bayonet  into  his  breast  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  falling. 

In  the  low  country  of  Virginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fortress  Monroe,  an 
affair  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June,  which,  though  it  is  not  to  be  ranked 
as  a  decisive  engagement,  was  certainly  a  serious  and  well-timed  check  to 
the  enemy  in  this  direction.  A  Federal  column,  exceeding  four  thousand 
men,  moved  out  from  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  direction  of  Great  Bethel, 
a  church  which  stood  about  nine  miles  on  the  road  leading  south  from 
Hampton.  The  position  here  had  been  entrenched  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Ma- 
gruder,  who  had  in  his  command  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  It  was 
designed  by  the  enemy  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  front,  while 
another  portion  of  the  column  should  cross  the  creek,  which  ran  here,  some 
distance  below,  and  attempt  to  get  into  the  Confederate  work  through  a 
gorge  which  was  supposed  to  be  open.  The  attack  in  front  was  easily 
repulsed,  as  the  Federals  never  dared  to  advance  from  the  woods  which 
obscured  their  position  ;  and  when  the  1st  North  Carolina  Regiment  was 
ordered  forward,  the  enemy  actually  broke  before  this  small  force  got 
within  sixty  yards  of  their  position.  The  column  that  had  crossed  the 
ereek  advanced  with  cheers,  supposing  that  they  had  turned  the  Confed 
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erate  position ;  bat  a  volley  of  mnsketry  put  them  to  flight,  and  the  officer 
who  led  them,  Major  Winthrop,  was  kUled  by  the  bnllet  of  a  North  Caro- 
lina rifleman,  as  he  in  vain  attempted  to  rally  his  men  to  the  charge. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  in  this  affair  was  one  man  killed  and  seyen- 
wounded ;  that  of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  was  thirty 
killed  and  more  than  one  hundred  wounded.  In  the  little  experience  of 
war  on  both  sides  the  action  of  Bethel  was  rated  as  a  famous  battle,  and 
was  paraded  through  many  columns  of  the  newspapers.  The  cotemporary 
estimate  of  its  importance  is  ludicrous  enough  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events,  and  in  comparison  with  those  monxmients  of  carnage,  which  were 
hereafter  to  appear  on  the  fields  of  Virginia. 

The  comparative  pause  of  warlike  excitement  after  the  affair  of  Bethel, 
and  the  apparent  lull  of  hostilities,  while,  in  fact,  both  Governments  were 
making  active  preparations  for  the  contest,  was  marked  by  some  interest- 
ing demonstrations  of  public  opinion  in  the  Korth.  It  might  have  been 
noticed  in  thi^  time,  that  public  attention  in  the  North  was  measurably 
turned  from  military  movements  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  war,  and 
to  the  provisions  which  the  Northern  Congress  was  so  soon  to  be  called 
upon  to  make,  in  order  to  meet  present  exigencies.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Northern  press  appeared  to  show  the  same  diversion  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  tone  might  have  been  noticed  to  have  become  decidedly 
more  healthy  and  prudent  in  leaving  for  a  time  the  grosser  excitements  of 
war  to  ponder  the  vital  concerns  of  the  debts,  taxes,  burdens,  and  lessee 
consequent  upon  hostilities. 

Some  time  ago,  an  ominous  growl  from  Wall  street  had  reached  the 
ear  of  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  discontent  had  since  slowly 
and  steadily  manifested  itself.  Combinations  were  spoken  of  among 
Northern  capitalists  to  terminate  the  war ;  to  grant  no  more  loans  or  aids 
to  the  Government ;  and  to  overrule  the  programme  of  the  politicians  at 
Washington  by  the  superiour  power  of  their  money  and  their  commercial 
interest.  The  estimates  of  the  Government  had  indeed  become  frightfiil. 
The  cost  of  the  war  was  rated  at  ten  million  dollars  a  week.  Besides  thifl. 
Congress  was  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  current  annual  appropriation 
for  ordinary  expenditures  and  interest  on  the  debt,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  indispensable  estimate — however  the 
war  might  be  pushed  for  a  time  on  credit — there  could  be  no  possible  way 
of  meeting  unless  by  modes  of  direct  taxation,  in  income  taxes,  excises,  etc. 

The  Northern  Government  had  the  most  serious  reasons  to  distrust 
tlie  Wall  street  combination,  and  to  put  itself  out  of  the  power  of  capital* 
ists,  who  were  plainly  aggrieved  by  the  prospect,  that  was  now  being 
steadily  developed,  of  a  long  and  expensive  war.  A  Cabinet  council  was 
called,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Chase  proposed  a  new  plan  of  national  loan. 
It  was  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  to  provide  means  for  the 
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^eecation  of  the  war.  Outside  of  the  Cabinet,  at  whose  board  the  plan 
^  reported  to  have  been  well  receivedy  it  met  with  the  most  strennons 
^^ctions. 
Xn  theee  distresses  and  embarrassments  of  the  Goyemment,  the  bellicose 
csQente  of  the  North,  resenting  all  prospects  of  peace,  became  more  ezact- 
^  than  ever,  and  even  accnsatory  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
^  more  violent  Kew  York  papers  demanded  a  vigorous  military  move- 
Z2^  on  the  part  of  the  Government  before  the  meeting  of  Congress 
^y  accused  the  Administration  of  supineness  of  policy  and  uncertainty 
pxirpose ;  and  they,  even,  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  that  the  President 
i  liis  Cabinet  were  conniving  with  "  the  rebels,''  and  had  consented  to 
eoxne  parties  to  a  n^otiation  for  peace.  These  heated  and  ungeneroua 
pressions  did  not  stop  here.  Personalities  were  freely  indulged  in.  The 
refiident  was  vilely  abused  for  not  having  recalled  Mr.  Harvey,  the  min- 
^  to  Portugal,  because  he  had  corresponded  with  the  South  Carolinik 
ithoxities  during  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration ;  and  Gen.  Scott,  who 
&&  sacrificing  for  the  Northern  objects  of  the  war,  all  that  remained  to 
^^  of  the  years  and  honours  of  a  long  life,  was  not  spared  from  an 
^'ocious  libel  charging  him  with  having  offered  premiums  to  "  treason  " 
^  procuring  the  restoration  to  the  United  States  service  and  the  promo- 
jou  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  Major  Emory,  a  Marylander,  who  had 
i>nterly  reagned  his  command  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

^eee  dissatisfied  utterances,  although  they  may  have  been  but  little 

*>tooying,  personally,  to  the  Government,  were  significant  of  other  most 

*^oiifi  troubles  to  be  apprehended  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.    They  gave 

^^dence  of  a  sentiment  in  the  North,  at  once  fanatical  and  formidable, 

^^Ived  to  push  the  war  beyond  the  avowed  objects  of  the  Government, 

(^d  to  resist  any  termination  of  it  short  of  the  excision  or  abolition  of 

^^ery  in  the  South.    This  sentiment  had,  in  fact,  already  become  clamor- 

^^8  and  exacting.    A  war  short  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  denounced 

^  *  faree,  and  its  mission  of  defending  the  Union  was  openly  exchanged 

^  the  mouths  of  fanatics  for  that  of  achieving  **  the  rights  of  humanity." 

,    In  the  mean  time  indications  were  obvious  enough  of  the  common 

^tention  of  the  beUigerents  to  make  the  first  great  battles  of  the  war  in 

^^rginia.    Here  was  to  open  the  first  great  chapter  of  Carnage— on  a 

"^tre  at  once  wide  and  brilliant ; — ^fiUed  with  the  array  of  armies  of  two 

powerful  peoples,  which  brought  from  their  wealth  and  long  seasons  of 

prosperity  all  that  could  invest  war  with  destructive  power  and  dramatic 

^lay  ;-HX^cupying  a  territory  noble  and  inspired  in  historical  memories 

—the  name  of  which,  "  Ytrgmiaj^  had  ever  been  a  word  of  magic  pride 

tbrooghout  the  breadth  and  length  of  a  continent ; — ^and  engaging  in  the 

iflBues  of  its  imposing  drama  the  liberties,  or,  at  least,  the  independence  of 

Dore  than  eight  millions  of  men. 
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On  the  lines  of  the  Potomac,  Oen.  Scott  had  gathered  one  of  the  largesl 
armies  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  America.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to 
complete  its  preparations ;  in  numbers  it  was  all  that  was  desired ;  and  it 
was  provided  with  the  best  artillery  in  the  world.  All  the  regnlars  east 
of  the  Bocky  MonntainS)  to  the  nnmber  of  seyeral  thousand,  collectec 
since  Febroary,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  fixm 
St.  Louis,  and  from  Fortress  Monroe,  were  added  to  the  immense  force  o:: 
volanteers  that  had  been  brought  down  to  the  lines  of  the  Potomac  Ti^ 
following  is  the  estimate  of  the  force  of  this  army  at  this  time,  obtains 
from  official  sources :  Fifty-five  regiments  of  volunteers,  eight  companie 
of  regular  infantry,  four  of  marines,  nine  of  regular  cavalry,  and  twelv* 
batteries,  forty-nine  guns.  It  was  placed  at  the  command  of  Gen 
McDowell,  who  came  to  this  important  post  of  action  with  the  reputation 
of  the  greatest  and  most  scientific  general  in  the  North,  but  who  was  t: 
run,  indeed,  a  very  short  career  of  Yankee  popularity. 

On  the  Ck)nfederato  side,  preparations  for  the  coming  contest  were  quifi 
as  busy,  if  not  so  exteneive.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Gen.  Seauregar" 
was  in  coneultation  with  President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee,  at  Eichmonc 
while,  by  means  of  couriers,  they  held  frequent  communication  wit= 
Gen.  Johnston,  then  in  command  near  Harper's  Feny.  The  result  was 
that  a  military  campaign  was  decided  upon,  embracing  defensive  opera 
tions  in  North  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  concentration 
of  an  army,  under  Beauregard,  at  the  Manassas  Gap  railroad  junctioa 
and  in  the  immediate  locality.  The  position  taken  by  Gen.  Beauregac 
was  one  of  great  strength ;  and  probably  no  better  for  defensive  purpoe 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  about  midwff 
between  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Blue  Kidge  and  the  Potomac  below  Aleiz 
andria ;  the  right  wing  stretehed  off  towards  the  waters  of  the  Occoqn^ 
through  a  wooded  country ;  the  left  was  a  rolling  table-land  readily  cod 
manded  from  the  successive  elevations  until  it  broke  into  a  rough  ac: 
intricate  country  that  no  army  could  pass  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
The  intervening  country  was  commanded  by  Beauregard's  army  so  f& 
fectly  that  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  turned.  A  emm 
stream,  called  Bull  Bun,  ran  in  this  locality,  nearly  from  west  to  east,  tf 
its  confluence  with  the  Occoquan  Biver,  about  twelve  miles  from  tb 
Potomac,  and  draining  a  considerable  scope  of  country,  from  its  source  L 
Bull  Bun  Mountain,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Uie  Potomac  at  Oe 
coquan.  At  Mitchell's  Ford,  the  stream  was  about  equi-distant  betweei 
Oentreville  and  Manassas,  some  six  miles  apart.  There  were  a  numbe 
of  other  fords ;  but  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  rocky  and  steep. 

Gen.  Beauregard  was  fresh  from  the  glories  of  Sumter.  A  briel 
account  of  this  man,  who  was,  indeed,  the  central  figure  in  the  earl; 
period  of  the  war,  will  be  interesting  here.    He  was  now  forty-five  yeai 
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old.  Hifl  family  was  of  French  extraction,  and  had  settled  in  Louisiana 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  La  1888,  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point, 
taking  the  second  honours  in  a  class  of  forty-five.  He  entered  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  a  lieutenant,  obtained  two  brevets  in  it,  the  last  that  of  major ; 
and  was  subsequently  placed  by  the  Government  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  public  buildings  at  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  fortifica 
tions  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1861,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point ;  but  the  appoinment  was  revoked  within  forty-eight  hours 
by  President  Buchanan,  for  the  spiteful  reason,  as  is  alleged,  that  Senator 
Slidell  of  Louisiana,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  nominee,  had  given  offence 
by  a  secession  speech  at  Washington.  Subsequently,  Major  Beaur^ard 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gt>v.  Moore  of  Louisiana,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  South ;  from  which  position,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
called  by  President  Davis  to  the  defence  of  Charleston. 

Qen.  Beauregard  was  singularly  impassioned  in  defence  of  the  cause 
^which  he  served.  He  hated  and  despised  ^^  the  Yankee ; "  and  it  must 
be  confessed  was  the  author  of  some  silly  letters  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war,  deriding  the  power  of  the  enemy.  That  the  South  would  easily  whip 
the  Korth  was  his  constant  assertion,  even  if  the  first  "  had  for  arms  only 
pitch-forks  and  flint-lock  muskets."  Of  the  army  which  Gen.  Scott  was 
marshalling  on  the  borders  of  Yirginia,  he  wrote  that  the  enemies  of  the 
South  were  ^  little  more  than  an  armed  rabble,  gathered  together  hastily 
on  a  false  pretence,  and  for  an  unholy  purpose,  with  an  octogenarian  at 
its  head  I " 

Beauregard's  personal  appearance  could  scarcely  escape  notice.  He 
was  a  small,  brown,  thin  man,  with  features  wearing  a  dead  expression, 
and  hair  prematurely  whitened.  His  manners  were  distinguished  and 
severe,  but  not  cold ;  they  forbade  intimacy ;  they  had  the  abruptness 
without  the  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman ;  but  they  expressed  no  conceit, 
and  were  not  repulsive.  He  had  ardour,  a  ceaseless  activity,  and  an  in- 
domitable power  of  will.  His  notions  of  chivalry  were  somewhat  stilted, 
and  he  had  fought  his  first  battle  with  an  interchange  of  courtesies  that 
induced  a  Frenchman  to  exclaim  in  Paris :  ^^  Quelle  idSe  oTiemlresquo ! 
On  voU  que  vous  a/oez  profiUj  voue  cmtree  AmSricainSy  de  Vexemple 
Frangais.     Ce  OeneroL  Beav/rega/rd  port  vm,  nam  JPrangaie  1 " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Gen.  Beauregard,  with  the  eclat  of  the 
first  victory  of  the  war,  and  the  attractions  of  a  foreign  name  and  manners, 
should  have  been  the  ladies'  favourite  among  the  early  Southern  generals. 
He  was  constantly  receiving  attentions  from  them,  in  letters,  in  flags,  and 
in  hundreds  of  pretty  missives.  His  camp-table  was  often  adorned  with 
preeents  of  rare  flowers,  which  flanked  his  maps  and  plans,  and  a  bouquet 
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firequentl;y  served  him  for  a  paper  weight.    There  was  perhaps  a  litd 
tawdriness  about  these  displays  in  a  military  camp  ;  but  Gren.  Beauregarci^ 
had  too  much  force  of  character  to  be  spoiled  by  hero-worship,  or  by  tha 
part  of  popular  admiration,  the  most  dangerous  to  men  intent  on  grea^ 
and  grave  purposes — ^the  flattery  and  pursuit  of  women. 

Beauregard^s  army  in  Northern  Virginia  was  then  known  as  the 
of  the  Potomac.    In  the  latter  part  of  July,  its  effective  force  was  enamer- 
ated  as  21,838  men  and  twenty-nine  guns.    But  there  was  within  reach  of 
it  tlie  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  little  less  than   nine  thou— 
sand  men. 

This  latter  force  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  a  nativs 
of  Virginia,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  at  th 
commencement  of  the  present  hostilities  was  at  the  head  of  the  quarter 
master's  department  in  the  United  States  Army  with  the  rankof  brigadie 
general.    Of  the  operations  of  his  army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  it  it 
necessary  to  make  a  brief  sketch,  as  these  operations  were  a  necessary  par 
of  the  early  campaign  of  the  Potomac,  and  an  obvious  prelude  to  the  gre 
battle  of  the  21st  July  we  are  proceeding  to  relate. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Gen.  Johnston  assumed  command  of  thi 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  and,  after  a  complete  reconnoissance  of  Harper 
Ferry  and  environs,  he  decided  that  the  place  was  untenable,  and,  th 
fore,  determined  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Winchester.    At  this  tim 
Gen.  Patterson  was  advancing,  with  a  strong  force,  from  Pennsylvani 
and  Maryland  into  Virginia,  and  it  was  supposed  that  an  attempt  won 
be  made  by  that  general  to  form  a  junction  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  wi 
Gen.  McClellan,  then  advancing  towards  Winchester  from  the 
parts  of  Virginia.    To  prevent  this  junction  Gen.  Johnston  abandon 
Harper's  Ferry,  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  first  burning  the  railroad  brid 
and  such  buildings  as  were  likely  to  prove  most  useful  to  the  enemy. 

The  Confederates  retired  to  Winchester,  but  had  scarcely  arrived  tb 


when  information  was  obtained  that  the  Federals  were  still  advancin^^^  ^ 
and  Gen.   Jackson — afterwards  known    as  the  immortal  "  StonewaUL 


Jackson — with  his  brigade,  was  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Martii 
burg,  to  aid  Stuart's  cavalry  in  destroying  what  they  could  of  the  BaL 
more  and  Ohio  Bailroad  stock,  and  thus  check  the  enemy's  movemeni 
On  the  2d  of  July,  however,  Patterson  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potom: 
at  Williamsport ;  the  river  being  scarcely  waist-deep  there.  Jackson  f^^*^ 
back  to  Falling  Waters,  on  the  main  road  to  Martinsburg,  a  running  fi^^^ 
being  kept  up.  A  detachment  of  Federal  troops  was  then  sent  forward  ^^ 
reconnoitre,  and  Jackson  was  encountered  in  a  position  where  he  hm^ 
formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle,  with  four  guns  directly  on  the  tumpi 
along  which  the  enemy  was  advancing.  For  half  an  hour  Jackson  sn( 
ceeded  in  maintaining  his  ground  ;  but,  at  last,  was  compelled  to  fall  bacl 
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slowly,  and  finally  to  retire,  when  about  to  be  outflanked,  ecarcely  losing 
a  man,  and  bringing  off  forty-flve  prisoners. 

Jackson  having  rejoined  the  main  army  under  Johnston,  at  Winchester^ 
Patterson  fell  back  towards  the  river.  The  design  of  this  Federal  com- 
mander appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  series  of  feints  to  detain 
Johnston  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  his 
forces  with  those  of  Beauregard,  then  strongly  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
Manassas.  But  the  design  was  transparent  to  Johnston,  and,  indeed,  was 
turned  upon  the  enemy,  for  the  more  skilftdly  executed  feint  movement 
of  Johnston  completely  deceived  the  enemy  to  the  last  moment. 

But  while  Johnston  was  thus  keeping  in  check  Patterson's  column  at 
the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  an  important  event,  and  one  of  no 
little  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause,  was  to  occur  in  Northwestern  Yir- 
ginia— as  was  designated  that  portion  of  the  State  beyond  the  western 
ridges  of  the  All^hany  Mountains.  It  was  designed  by  the  Federal 
Government  not  only  to  secure  this  region,  but  to  use  it  as  a  base  from 
which  to  project  columns  of  invasion  into  the  Valley  of  Yirginia  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  Southwest. 


THE  AFFAIB  OF  BIOH  MOUNTAIN. 

An  army  under  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  was  to  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Its  advanced  regiments  had  already  penetrated  far  in  upon  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad;  had  driven  a  small  force  from 
Philippi ;  had  occupied  that  town  and  Grafton,  and  had  pushed  forward, 
by  country  roads,  from  Wheeling  and  the  Ohio  Biver  to  Buckhannon,  in 
Upshur  County.  The  movements  of  McClellan  were  now  directed  towards 
Beverley,  with  the  object  of  getting  to  the  rear  of  Gen.  Gamett,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Northwest- 
ern Yirginia,  and  was  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Bich  Mountain,  in 
Bandolph  County. 

But  the  unskilful  distribution  of  the  Confederate  forces  and  their  in- 
adequate numbers  contribated  to  the  success  of  the  enemy.  The  strength 
of  Gen.  Gamett's  command  was  less  than  five  thousand  infantry,  with  ten 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  four  companies  of  cavalry.  The  disposition  of  these 
forces  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bich  Mountain.  Col.  Pegram 
occupied  the  mountain  with  a  force  of  about  sixteen  hundred  men  and 
some  pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  slopes  of  Laurel  Hill,  Gen.  Gamett  was 
intrenched  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  infantry,  six  pieces  of  artillery 
and  three  companies  of  cavalry. 

The  plans  of  the  enemy  promised  a  complete  success.  Gen.  Bose> 
eransy  with  a  Federal  column  of  about  three  thousand  men,  was  to  gain, 
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by  a  diJScult  inarch  through  the  xnonntain,  Pegram's  loft  and  rear,  w 
McCIellan  attacked  in  front  with  five  thousand  men,  and  a  number 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  11th  of  July,  before  daybreak,  Bosecrai^ 
column  was  in  motion.  The  path  up  the  mountain  was  rugged  and 
plexed  beyond  all  expectation ;  the  weather  was  uncertain ;  often  hea 
showers  of  rain  poured  down  for  hours,  and  when  the  clouds  broke,  tt-^ 
sun  appeared  and  filled  the  air  with  heat.  Through  the  laurel  thicket:: 
clambering  up  ravines,  slipping  j&om  stones  dislodged  and  earth  moisteiii^ 
by  the  rain,  the  Federals  toiled  up  the  i.-'ountain.  As  they  advance 
through  the  forest,  the  Confederate  artillery  posted  on  the  top  of  tt=: 
mountain,  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect,  as  their  lines  were  co^ 
cealed  by  the  trees  and  brushwood.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  Bos^ 
crans  threw  out  his  men  on  either  flank,  with  the  view  of  surrounding  1k= 
small  Confederate  force.  Finding  himself  with  three  thousand  of  tfc=: 
enemy  in  his  rear,  and  five  thousand  in  his  front,  Col.  Fegram  endeavors 
to  escape  with  his  command  after  a  small  loss  in  action.  Six  compani  ^ 
of  infantry  succeeded  in  escaping ;  the  other  part  of  the  command  w^^ 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Garnett  heard  of  the  result  of  the  engagement  at  Kii 
Mountain,  he  determined  to  evacuate  Laurel  Hill,  and  retire  to  Hutto 
ville  by  the  way  of  Beverley.  But  this  plan  was  disconcerted  by  a  failiL 
to  block  the  road  from  Rich  Mountain  to  Beverley ;  and  Gen.  Game 
was  compelled  to  retreat  by  a  mountain  road  into  Hardy  County, 
retreat  was  a  painful  one,  and  attended  with  great  suffering ;  the  pursuii^ 
enemy  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  distressed  little  army  at  every  opportunity 
and  at  one  of  the  fords  on  Little  Cheat  Biver  four  companies  of  a  Geoi^^ 
regiment  were  cut  off,  and  Gen.  Garnett  himself  was  killed  by  one  of  t^^^ 
enemy's  sharpshooters. 

The  results  of  the  engagements  on  the  mountain  and  of  the  pursuit  ^ 
the  retreating  army  was  not  very  considerable  in  killed  and  woundecL  ^ 
probably  not  a  hundred  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates.  But  they  Im  ^ 
lost  nearly  all  of  their  artillery,  more  than  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  ^ 
most  the  entire  baggage  of  the  command,  p(>rtions  of  which  had  been 
in  blocking  the  road  against  the  enemy's  artillery. 

But  this  early  disaster  to  the  Confederate  cause  was  soon  to  be  mc^ 
than  retrieved  on  a  broader  and  more  interesting  theatre,  and  by  one  of 
most  decisive  and  dramatic  victories  of  the  war ;  and  to  the  direction 
these  important  operations  our  narrative  now  takes  us  in  the  regular 
cession  of  events. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  a  despatch  reached  Gen.  Johnston  at  Winchest^ 
that  the  great  Northern  army  was  advancing  on  Manassas,  He  was  il^ 
mediately  ordered  to  form  a  junction  of  his  army  with  that  of  Beauregard 
should  the  movement  in  his  judgment  be  deemed  advisable. 
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The  ^'  Grand  Army,"  as  the  Northern  newspapers  entitled  it,  was  at 
last  ready  to  move,  and  only  after  a  period  of  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  Ilortliem  people,  that  was  clamorous  and  insolent  with  the  assurance 
of  victory.  "  On  to  Richmond ''  had  been  the  cry  of  Northern  newspapers 
for  weeks ;  extreme  parties  in  the  Federal  Congress  urged  an  immediate 
advance ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  so  easy  an  enterprise  to  press  forward 
and  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  Oapitol  Square  of  Kichmond,  that 
men  wondered  why  Oen.  Scott,  who  directed  the  military  movements  from 
Washington,  did  not  at  once  grasp  the  prize  within  his  reach,  complete 
his  reputation,  and  despatch  the  war.  At  last  it  was  given  out  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  Grand  Army  was  ready  to  move ;  and  that  Eichmond  would 
be  occupied  probably  in  ten  days.  It  was  an  occasion  of  peculiar  hilarity, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  triumphal  entry  of  the  Federal  arms  into  Richmond 
was  entertained  with  every  variety  of  public  joy.  Politicians  prepared 
carriage-loads  of  champagne  for  festal  celebration  of  the  victory  that  was 
to  be  won ;  tickets  were  printed  and  distributed  for  a  grand  ball  in  Rich- 
mond ;  a  stream  of  visitors  to  the  battle-field  set  out  from  Washington, 
thronged  with  gay  women  and  strumpets  going  to  attend  ^'  the  Manassas 
Races ;  ^  and  soon  in  the  rear  of  McDowell's  army  was  collected  an  in- 
decent and  bedizened  rabble  to  watch  the  battle  from  afar.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  morbid  curiosity  or  of  exultant  hate  has  seldom  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world. 


THE  BATTLB  OF  MAHASSAS. 

The  great  contest  of  arms  was  to  be  preceded  by  an  affair  which, 
however  intended,  proved  of  some  importance.  On  the  18th  of  July,  the 
enemy  made  a  demonstration  with  artillery  in  front  of  Oen.  Bonham's 
brigade,  which  held  the  approaches  to  Mitchell's  Ford.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  advancing  in  strong  columns  of  infantry,  with  artillery  and  cavalry  on 
Blackburn's  Ford,  which  was  covered  by  Gen.  Longstreet's  brigade.  Be- 
fore advancing  his  infantry,  the  enemy  maintained  a  fire  of  rifle  artillery 
for  half  an  hour ;  then  he  pushed  forward  a  column  of  over  three  thousand 
infantry  to  the  assault.  Twice  the  enemy  was  foiled  and  driven  back  by 
tlie  Confederate  skirmishers  and  Longstreet's  reserve  companies.  As  he 
returned  to  the  contest,  Longstreet,  who  commanded  only  twelve  hundred 
bayonets,  had  been  reinforced  with  two  regiments  of  in&ntry  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery.  Unable  to  effect  a  passage  of  the  stream,  the  enemy's 
fire  of  musketry  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  affair  became  one  of  artillery. 
Gradually  his  fire  slackened,  and  his  forces  were  drawn  off  in  evident  con- 
fusion. Sixty  of  his  dead  were  found  on  the  field.  The  Confederate 
casualties  were  unimportant— fifteen  killed  and  fifty-three  wounded. 
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Whatever  the  Bignificance  of  this  affair — whether  or  not  it  wi 
intended  as  a  mere  "  reconnoissance  in  force/'  according  to  the  en. 
inj^s  account — ^it  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  an  important  battL 
and,  in  the  artillery  duel,  which  it  had  brought  on,  had  given  the  Coi 
federates  great  confidence  in  this  tmexpectedly  brilliant  arm  of  the 
service.  Two  days  passed  without  any  military  event.  But  c 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  July  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  ws 
in  motion.  As  the  lights  around  Centreville  seemed  to  die  out  abor 
midnight,  low  murmuring  noises  reached  the  Confederate  out-posts, 
if  large  bodies  of  men  were  marching  towards  the  Stone  Bridge,  whfr 
the  extreme  left  of  Bcauregard^s  army  rested.  The  bumping  of  heai 
wagons  and  artillery  was  distinctly  audible,  and  words  of  conmiand  oou- 
be  faintly  heard  in  the  still  night. 

The  sun  of  the  21st  of  July  rose  with  more  than  usual  splendour, 
was  a  calm  Sabbath  morning.  The  measured  sounds  of  artillery  told  tL 
both  armies  were  on  the  alert.  Smoke  curling  away  from  the  cannon 
mouth  rose  slowly  into  the  air ;  glistening  masses  of  troops  could  be  sea 
on  the  distant  landscape,  and  far  away  in  the  west  rose  the  dark  outlis 
of  the  Blue  Bidge,  which  enclosed,  as  an  amphitheatre,  the  woods  ai 
hollows,  the  streams  and  open  spaces  of  Manassas  Plain. 

The  night  before  the  battle  Oen.  Beauregard  had  decided  to  take  C 
offensive.  Gen.  Johnston  had  arrived  during  the  day,  but  only  with 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah ;  five  thousand  of  his  men  hai 
ing  been  detained  on  the  railroad  for  want  of  transportation.  It  w 
determined  that  the  two  forces,  less  than  thirty  thousand  effective  bl* 
of  all  arms,  should  be  united  within  the  lines  of  Bull  Bun,  and  theM 
advance  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  before  Patterson's  junction  w3 
McDowell,  which  was  daily  expected.  But  a  battle  was  to  ensue,  3 
ferent  in  place  apd  circumstances  from  any  previous  plan  on  the  Oc 
federate  side. 

The  Confederate  army  was  divided  into  eight  brigades,  stretching  ^ 
eight  or  ten  miles  along  the  defensive  line  of  Bull  Eun.  The  right  of  * 
line  was  much  stronger  than  the  left,  in  position  and  numbers;  ^ 
extreme  left  at  Stone  Bridge  being  held  by  Colonel  Evans  with  only  a  reg 
ment  and  battalion.  It  had  been  arranged  by  McDowell,  the  Feder 
commander,  that  the  first  division  of  his  army,  commanded  by  Gen.  Tjrto 
should  take  position  at  Stone  Bridge,  and  feign  an  attack  upon  that  poio 
while  the  second  and  third  divisions  were,  by  routes  unobserved  by  fl 
Confederates,  to  cross  the  run,  and  thus  effect  a  junction  of  three  fom 
dable  divisions  of  the  grand  army,  to  be  thrown  upon  a  force  scatter 
along  the  stream  for  eight  miles,  and  so  situated  as  to  render  a  conceit 
movement  on  their  part  impracticable. 

A  little  after  sunrise  the  enemy  opened  a  light  cannonade  upon  0 
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Evans'  position  at  Stone  Bridge.  This  continued  for  an  hour,  while  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  was  marching  to  cross  Bull  Bun,  some  two  miles 
above  the  Confederate  left.  Discovering,  to  his  amazement,  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  stream  above  him,  Col.  Evans  fell  back.  As 
the  masses  of  the  enemy  drew  near,  military  science  pronounced  the  day 
lost  for  the  Confederates.  They  had  been  flanked  by  numbers  appar- 
ently overwhelming.  That  usually  fatal  and  terrible  word  in  military 
parlance — *'^  flanked  "-«-may  be  repeated  with  emphasis. 

It  is  true  that  Col.  Evans,  who  had  held  the  position  at  Stone  Bridge, 
where  the  enemy's  feint  was  made,  had  discovered  the  nature  of  that 
demonstration  in  time  to  form  a  new  line  of  battle,  as  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  emerged  from  the  "  Big  Forest,"  where  it  had  worked  its 
'way  along  the  tortuous,  narrow  track  of  a  rarely-used  road.  But  tlie 
column  that  crossed  Bull  Bun  numbered  over  sixteen  thousand  men  of 
all  arms.  Col.  Evans  had  eleven  companies  and  two  field-pieces.  Gen. 
Bee,  with  some  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  troops,  moved  up  to 
his  support.  The  joint  force  was  now  about  five  regiments  and  six  field- 
pieces.  That  thin  line  was  all  that  stood  between  sixteen  thousand  Fed- 
erals and  victory.  It  is  wonderful  that  this  small  force  of  Confederates 
should  have,  f#r  the  space  of  an  hour,  breasted  the  unremitting  battle- 
etorm,  and  maintained  for  that  time  odds  almost  incredible.  But  they 
did  it.  It  was  frequently  said  afterwards  by  military  men  in  Eichmond, 
that  the  Confederates  had  been  whipped,  but  that  the  men,  in  the  novelty 
of  their  experience  of  a  battle-field,^'  did  not  know  it.'' 

But  at  last  the  blended  commands  of  Bee  and  Evans  gave  way  before 
the  suiging  masses  of  the  enemy.  The  order  for  retreat  was  given  by 
General  Bee.  The  Confederates  fell  back  sullenly.  Their  ranks  were 
fast  losing  cohesion ;  but  there  was  no  disorder ;  and,  at  every  step  of 
their  retreat,  they  stayed,  by  their  hard  skirmishing,  the  flanking  columns 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  more  than  five-fold  odds  against  them.  The 
enemy  now  caught  the  idea  that  he  had  won  the  day ;  the  news  of  a 
victoiy  was  carried  to  the  rear ;  the  telegraph  flashed  it  to  all  the  cities 
in  the  North,  and  before  noon  threw  "Washington  into  exultations. 

Oeneral  Bee  had  a  soldier's  eye  and  recognition  of  the  situation.  The 
conviction  shot  through  his  heart  that  the  day  was  lost.  As'  he  was 
pressed  back  in  rear  of  the  Elobinson  House,  he  found  Gen.  Jackson's 
brigade  of  five  regiments  ready  to  support,  him.  It  was  the  timely 
arrival  of  a  man  who,  since  that  day,  never  failed  to  be  on  the  front 
of  a  battle's  crisis,  and  to  seize  the  decisive  moments  that  make  vic- 
tories. Gten.  Bee  rushed  to  the  strange  figure  of  the  Virginia  com- 
mander, who  sat  his  horse  like  marble,  only  twisting  his  head  in  a 
high  black  stock,  as  he  gave  his  ordei*s  with  stem  distinctness.  "  Gen- 
eral," he  pathetically  exclaimed,  "  they  are  beating  us  back."    "  Then, 

10 
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sir,"  repKed  Jackson,  "  well  give  them  the  bayonet."  The  words  w< 
as  a  new  inspiration.  Gen.  Bee  turned  to  his  oyer-tasked  troops,  exckus^: 
ing,  ^^  There  are  Jackson  and  his  Yirginians  standing  like  a  eiofiMiHi^^ 
Let  us  determine  to  die  here,  and  we  will  conquer." 

In  the  meantime,  where  were  the  Confederate  Generals — ^Beaurega'^ 
and  Johnston?  They  were  four  miles  away.  Gen.  Beauregard 
become  involved  in  a  series  of  blunders  and  mishaps,  such  as  had 
seldom  crowded  into  a  single  battle-field.  In  ignorance  of  the  enem] 
plan  of  atttack,  he  had  kept  his  army  posted  along  Bull  Bun  for  m(^^ 
than  eight  miles,  waiting  for  his  wily  adversary  to  develop  his  puipc^-fl 
to  him.  He  had,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  determined  to  attft^c 
with  his  right  wing  and  centre  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear  at  Centic" 
ville,  with  precautions  against  the  advance  of  his  reserves  from  the 
tion  of  Washington.  Even  after  his  left  flank  had  been  so  terribly 
gaged,  he  supposed  that  this  movement  would  relieve  it ;  and  in 
official  report  of  the  action,  he  writes :  "  by  such  a  movement,  I 
fidently  expected  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  for  my  country  by  '^ 
o'clock,  M." 

It  was  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Gen.  Beauregard  learn.  «" 
that  his  orders  for  an  advance  on  Centreville  had  miscarried.    He 
Gen.  Johnston  had  taken  position  on  a  commanding  hill,  about  halT 
mile  in  the  rear  of  Mitchell's  Ford,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
While  they  were  anxiously  listening  there  for  sounds  of  conflict  firom 
Confederate  front  at  Centreville,  the  battle  was  bursting  and  expendi: 
its  fury  upon  their  left  flank.    From  the  hill  could  be  witnessed  the 
diorama  of  the  conflict.    The  roar  of  artillery  reached  there  like  pi 
tracted  thunder.    The  whole  valley  was  a  boiling  crater  of  dust 
smoke.    The  enemy's  design  could  be  no  longer  in  doubt ;  the  viol( 
flring  on  the  left  showed,  at  last,  where  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was ; 
now  immense  clouds  of  dust  plainly  denoted  tlie  march  of  a  large  body 
troops  from  the  Federal  centre. 

Not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost.    It  was  instantly  necessary 
make  new  combinations,  and  these  the  most  rapid,  to  meet  the  en< 
on  the  fleld  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to  give  battle.    It  was  evid^*^ 
that  the  left  flank  of  the  Confederates  was  being  overpowered.    Daahi^i 
on  at  a  headlong  gallop.  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  reached  the  fiel^ 
of  action,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bobinson  House,  just  as  the  commands  of  Beff 
and  Evans  had  taken  shelter  in  a  wooded  ravine,  and  Jackson's  brigade 
had  moved  up  to  their  left,  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tack.   It  was  a  thrilling  moment.    Gen.  Johnston  seized  the  colours  of 
the  4th  Alabama  r^ment,  and  offered  to  lead  the  attack.    Gen.  Beaur^ 
gard  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  turning  his  face  to  his  troops,  exclaimed: 
"  1  have  come  here  to  die  with  you." 
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In  the  meantime  the  Confederate  reserves  were  rapidly  moving  np 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  movement  of  the  right  and  centre,  begun 
bj  Jones  and  Longstreet,  vras  countermanded.  Holmes'  two  regiments 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  of  six  guns,  Early's  brigade  and  two  regiments 
from  Bonham's  brigade,  with  Kemper's  four  six-pounders  wero  ordered  up 
to  support  the  left  flank.  The  battle  was  re-established ;  but  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  yet  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Confronting  the  enemy's  attack 
Gen.  Beauregard  had  as  yet  not  more  than  sixty-flve  hundred  infantry  and 
artillerists,  with  but  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  companies  of 
cavalry.  Gens.  Ewell,  Jones  (D.  E.),  Longstreet  and  Bonham  had  been 
directed  to  make  a  demonstration  to  their  several  fronts,  to  retain  and 
engross  the  enemy's  reserves  and  forces  on  their  flank,  and  at  and  around 
Centreville.  G^n.  Johnston  had  left  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  field 
to  Beauregard,  and  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Lewis  House,  to  urge 
reinforcements  forward. 

The  battle  was  now  to  rage  long  and  fiercely  on  the  plateau  designated 
by  the  two  wooden  houses — ^the  Henry  and  Eobinson  House — which 
stood  upon  it.  Gen.  Beauregard  determined  to  repossess  himself  of  the 
position,  and  formed  his  line  for  an  assault;  his  right  rushed  to  the 
charge,  while  his  centre,  under  Jackson,  pierced  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
plateau  was  won,  together  with  several  guns ;  but  the  enemy  threw  for- 
ward a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  and  again  dispossessed  the  Confederates. 
It  was  evident  that  the  latter  were  being  slowly  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  numbers.  A  force,  estimaited  at  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
seven  companies  of  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  were  bear- 
ing hotly  and  confidently  down  on  theii*  position,  while  perilous  and 
heavy  reserves  of  infantry  and  artillery  hung  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  the 
reinforcements  pushed  forward,  and  directed  by  Gen.  Johnston  to  the 
required  quarter,  were  at  hand  just  as  Gen.  Beauregard  had  ordered  for- 
ward a  second  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  disputed  plateau.  The  bri- 
gade of  Holmes  and  another  wero  put  in  the  line.  Additional  pieces  of 
artillery  came  dashing  up,  and  a  new  inspiration  seemed  to  be  caught  by 
the  Confederates.  The  line  swept  grandly  forward;  shouts  ran  along 
it ;  and  steadily  it  penetrated  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.  The 
whole  open  ground  was  again  swept  clear  of  the  enemy ;  but  it  was 
strewn  with  the  evidences  of  a  terrible  carnage.  Gen.  Bee  had  fallen 
near  the  Henry  House,  mortally  wounded.  A  little  further  on,  Col. 
Bartow,  of  Georgia  had  fallen,  shot  through  the  heart — and  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  promising  spirits  of  the  South  was  there  quenched 
in  blood.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  changed ;  the  plateau  was  now 
Grmly  in  our  possession ;  and  the  enemy,  driven  across  the  turnpike 
and  into  the  woods,  was  visibly  disorganized. 
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But  there  were  to  be  three  stages  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  We  ha 
ahready  described  two :  the  enemy's  flank  movement  and  momentary  v: 
tory,  and  the  contest  for  the  platean.  The  third  was  now  to  occur ;  ai 
the  enemy  was  to  make  his  last  attempt  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  da 

His  broken  line  was  rapidly  rallied.  He  had  re-formed  to  renew  i 
battle,  extending  his  right  with  a  still  wider  sweep  to  turn  the  6onfe 
erate  left.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  as  this  crescent  outline  of  bati 
developed  itself,  and  threw  forward  on  the  broad,  gentle  slopes  of  tl 
ridge  occupied  by  it  clouds  of  skirmishers ;  while  as  far  as  the  eye  coa 
reach,  masses  of  infantry  and  carefully-preserved  cavalry  stretched  thronj 
the  woods  and  fields. 

But  while  the  Federals  rallied  their  broken  line,  under  shelter  of  itei 
brigades,  and  prepared  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle,  telegraph  signa 
from  the  hills  warned  G-eu.  Beauregard  to  '^  look  out  for  the  enemj 
advance  on  the  left."  At  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  a  column  ( 
men  was  approaching.  At  their  head  was  a  flag  which  could  not  be  di 
tinguished ;  and,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass,  Qen.  Beaur^aj 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was  the  Federal  flag,  or  the  Oonfe 
erate  flag — that  of  the  Stripes  or  that  of  the  Bars.  '^  At  tliis  moment 
said  Oen.  Beauregard,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  the  occurrence,  ^  I  mu 
confess  my  heart  failed  me.  I  came,  reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion  tha 
after  all  our  efforts,  we  should  at  last  be  compelled  to  leave  to  the  enem 
the  hard-fought  and  bloody-fleld.  I  again  took  the  glass  to  examine  H 
flag  of  the  approaching  column ;  but  my  anxious  inquiry  was  unpr 
ductive  of  result — ^I  could  not  tell  to  which  army  the  waving  bann 
belonged.  At  this  time  all  the  members  of  my  staff  were  absent,  havii 
been  despatched  with  orders  to  various  points.  The  only  person  with  n 
was  the  gallant  officer  who  has  recently  distinguished  himself  by  a  br 
liant  feat  of  arms — General,  then  Colonel,  Evans.  To  him  I  commui 
cated  my  doubts  and  my  fears.  I  told  him  that  I  feared  the  approachi] 
force  was  in  reality  Patterson's  division ;  that,  if  such  was  the  case 
would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  our  reserves,  and  postpone,  un 
the  next  day,  a  continuation  of  the  engagement.'' 

Turning  to  Col.  Evans,  the  anxious  commander  directed  him  to  pi 
ceed  to  Gen.  Johnston,  and  request  him  to  have  his  reserves  collected 
readiness  to  support  and  protect  a  retreat.  Col.  Evans  had  proceeded  I) 
a  little  way.  Both  officers  fixed  one  final,  intense  gaze  upon  the  advanci 
flag.  A  happy  gust  of  wind  shook  out  its  folds,  and  Gen.-  Beaur^ 
recognized  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederate  banner  1  At  t! 
moment  an  orderly  came  dashing  forward.  "Col.  Evans,"  exdain 
Beauregard,  his  face  lighting  up,  ^^ride  forward,  and  order  Gene 
Kirby  Smith  to  hurry  up  his  command,  and  strike  them  on  the  fla 
and  rear  I " 
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It  was  the  arrival  of  Kirby  Smith  with  a  portion  of  Johnston's  army 
left  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  which  had  been  anxiously  expected  during 
the  day ;  and  now  cheer  after  cheer  from  regiment  to  regiment  announced 
his  welcome.  As  the  train  approached  Manassas  with  some  two  thousand 
Infantry,  mainly  of  Elzey's  brigade,  (hm.  Smith  knew,  by  the  sounds  of 
firing,  that  a  great  struggle  was  in  progress,  and,  having  stopped  the 
engine,  he  had  formed  his  men,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  through  the 
fields.  He  was  directed  to  move  on  the  Federal  left  and  centre.  At 
the  same  time,  Early's  brigade,  which  had  just  como  up,  was  ordered  to 
throw  itself  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The  two  movements  were 
made  almost  simultaneously,  while  Gen.  Beauregard  himself  led  the 
charge  in  front.  The  combined  attack  was  too  much  for  the  enemy. 
The  fiM5t  was  that  his  troops  had  already  been  demoralized  by  the  former 
experiences  of  the  day ;  and  his  last  grand  and  formidable  array  broke 
and  crumbled  into  pieces  under  the  first  pressure  of  the  assault.  A 
momentary  resistance  was  made  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Chinn  House.  As  the  battle  surged  here,  it 
looked  like  an  island  around  which  flames  were  gathering  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  enemy  was  appalled.  He  had  no  fresh  troops  to  rely  on ; 
his  cannon  were  being  taken  at  every  turn ;  lines  were  no  sooner  formed 
than  tlie  Confederates  broke  them  again ;  they  gave  way  from  the  long- 
contested  hill ;  the  day  was  now  plainly  and  irretrievably  lost. 

As  the  enemy  was  forced  over  the  ridge  or  narrow  plateau,  his  former 

array  scattered  into  flight,  spreading  each  moment,  until  the  fields  were 

soon  covered  with  the  black  swarms  of  flying  soldiers.    But  into  this 

general  and  confused  rout  a  singular  panic  penetrated,  as  by  a  stroke  of 

lightning,  and  rifted  the  flying  army  into  masses  of  mad  and  screaming 

fugitives.     As  the  retreat  approached  Cub  Eun  bridge,  a  shot  from 

Kemper's  battery  took  effect  upon  the  horses  of  a  team  that  was  crossing ; 

the  wagon  was  overturned  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  passage 

obstructed  ;  and  at  once,  at  this  point  of  confusion,  the  Confederates  com-  , 

xuenced  to  play  their  artillery  upon  the  train  carriages  and  artillery  wagons, 

reducing  them  to  ruins.     Hundreds  of  flying  soldiers  were  involved  in 

the  common  heap  of  destruction ;  they  dashed  down  the  hill  in  heedless 

Jind  headlong  confusion  ;  the  main  passage  of  retreat  was  choked  ;  and  for 

miles  the  panic  spread,  flying  teams  and  wagons  confosing  and  dismem- 

fcering  every  corj)s,  while  hosts  of  troops,  all  detached  from  their  regi- 

snentB,  were  mingled  in  one  disorderly  rout.    Vehicles  tumbled  against 

each  other ;  riderless  horses  gallopped  at  random ;  the  roar  of  the  flight 

"Was  heard  for  miles  through  cloiids  of  dust ;  and  as  the  black  volume  of 

fugitives  became  denser,  new  terrours  would  seize  it,  which  called  for 

agonizing  efforts  at  extrication,  in  which  horses  trampled  on  men,  and 

great  wheels  of  artillery  cruslied  out  the  lives  of  those  who  fell  beneath 

them. 
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It  was  not  only  at  Gab  Kun  bridge  that  the  retreat  had  been  cbok( 
Fngitive  thousands  mshed  across  Bull  Eun  bj  the  yarions  fords, 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  wagons,  and  ambulances  were  entangled  in  in( 
cable  confusion.     Clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  marked  the  roads  of 
and  rolled  over  the  dai'k  greea  landscape  in  the  distance.     Where 
ix)ads  were  blocked,  some  of  the  troops  took  to  the  fields  and  woods,  throi 
ing  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements  ;  and  from  the  black  mass  of  tl 
rout  might  be  seen  now  and  then  a  darting  line  of  figures  in  which  pani 
stricken  men  and  riderless  horses  separated  from  the  larger  bodies, 
fied  wildly  through  the  country.      Even  the  sick  and  wounded  we-= 
dragged  from  ambulances;   red-legged  Zouaves  took  their  places;  mi 
in  imiform  mounted  hoi'ses  cut  out  of  carts  and  wagons.    Never  was  th( 
such  a  heterogeneous  crowd  on  a  race-course.     Soldiers,  in  every  style  • 
costume ;   ladies,  who  hal  come  with  opera-glasses  to  suiTcy  tfie  battl- 
members  of  Congress  and  governors  of  States,  who  had  come  with  chj 
pagne  and  after-dinner  speeches  to  celebrate  a  Federal  victory ;  editoi 
special  correspondents,  telegraph  operators,  surgeons,  paymasters,  parso" 
— all  were  running  for  dear  life— disordered,  dusty,  powder-blacken( 
screaming  or  breathless  in  the  almost  mortal  agonies  of  terrour. 

For  three  miles  stretched  this  terrible  diorama  of  rout  and  confusio: 
actually  without  the  pursuit  or  pressure  of  any  enemy  upon  it  1    The  Co 
federates  had  not  attempted  an  active  pursuit.    The  only  deraonstrati( 
of  the  kind  consisted  of  a  dash  by  a  few  of  Stuart's  and  Beckham's 
airy,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  retreat,  and  a  few  discharges  of  artillery 
Oentreville,  where  the  Confederates  had  taken  a  gun  in  position.    The  or 
of  "  cavalry  "  was  raised,  when  not  a  Confederate  horseman  was  wil 
miles  of  the  panic-stricken  fugitives,  who  did  not  abate  their  mad  si 
gle  to  escape  from  themselves,  or  cease  their  screams  of  rage  and  frigl 
even  after  they  had  passed  Centreville,  and  were  heading  for  the 
of  the  distant  Potomac. 

Over  this  route  of  retreat,  now  thronged  with  scenes  of  horrour,  th( 
had  passed  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  a  grand  army,  flushed  with  til- 
hopes  of  victory,  with  unstained  banners  in  the  wind,  and  with  gay  tn 
pings  and  bright  bayonets  glistening  through  the  green  forests  of  V: 
ginia.    A  few  hours  later,  and  it  returns  an  indescribable  rout — a  sha] 
less,  morbid  mass  of  bones,  sinews,  wood  and  iron,  throwing  off  here 
there  its  nebvla  of  fugitives,  or  choking  roads,  bridges,  and  every  aveni 
of  retreat ;  halting,  struggling,  and  thrilling  with  convulsions  at  each  be 
of  artillery  that  sounded  in  the  far  distance,  and  told  to  the  calm  mil 
that  the  Confederates  had  rested  on  their  victory. 

It  was  not  until  the  sight  of  the  Potomac  greeted  tlie  fugitives  th^^ 
their  terrours  were  at  all  moderated.    Even  then  they  were  not  full,^ 
assured  of  safety,  or  entirely  dispossessed  of  panic.     At  Alexandria,  th^^ 
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raslx  of  troops  npon  the  decks  of  the  river  boats  nearly  sunk  them.    At 
ington  the  ndhroad  depot  had  to  be  put  under  strong  guard  to  keep 


oflf  tixe  fugitives,  who  struggled  to  get  on  the  Northern  trains.    They  v^ere 
yet  stuzious  to  put  a  greater  distance  between  themselves  and  the  terrible 
5  whoso  vanguard,  flushed  with  victory  and  intent  upon  planting  its 
on  the  Korthem  capitol,  they  aready  imagined  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  within  sight  of  their  pri^e,  and  within  reach  of  their  revenge. 

JBut  the  Confederates  did  not  advance.    The  victorious  army  did  not 
move  out  of  the  defensive  lines  of  Bull  Eun.    It  is  true,  that  within  the 
limite  of  the  battle-field,  they  had  accomplished  a  great  success  and  accu- 
mulated the  visible  fruits  of  a  brilliant  victory.    They  had  not  only  de- 
feated the  Grand  Army  of  the  North,  but  they  had  dispersed  and  demoral- 
ized it  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  put  it,  as  it  were,  out  of  existence.    With 
an  entire  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  1,852  men,  they  had  inflicted  a  loss 
upon    the  enemy  which  Gen.  Beauregard  estimated  at  4,500,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners ;  they  had  taken  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery 
and  five  thousand  small  arms ;  and  they  had  captured  nearly  all  of  the 
enemy's  colours.    But  the  Confederates  showed  no  capacity  to  understand 
^6  extent  of  their  fortunes,  or  to  use  the  unparalleled  opportunties  they 
had  so  bravely  won.    At  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  the  battle, 
Wasliington  might  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  been  taken  almost  as 
^1^  "cinresisting  prey.    Patterson  had  only  ten  thousand  men  before  the 
battle.    His  army,  like  the  greater  paii;  of  McDowell's,  was  composed  of 
three  months'  men,  who  refused  to  re-enlist,  and  left  for  their  homes  in 
thousands.    The  formidable  hosts  that  had  been  assembled  at  Washington 
'^ere  fast  melting  away,  some  slain,  many  wounded,  more  by  desertion, 
and  yet  more  by  the  ending  of  their  terms  of  enlistment  and  their  persist- 
^^t  refusal  to  re-enter  the  service.    On  the  Maryland  side,  Washington 
"^as  then  very  inadequately  defended  by  fortifications.    The  Potomac  was 
*^i^ible  above  Washington,  and  a  way  open    to    Georgetown  heights, 
^long^hich  an  army  might  have  advanced  without  a  prospect  of  success- 
^^  ^esigtance.    It  needed  but  a  march  of  little  more  than  twenty  miles  to 
^^^Ti  the  victory  of  Manassas  with  the  glorious  prize  of  the  enemy's 
^PitaL 

But  the  South  was  to  have  its  first  and  severest  lesson  of  lost  oppor- 

t!^%.    For  months  its  victorious  and  largest  army  was  to  remain  inac- 

^^^j  pluming  itself  on  past  success,  and  giving  to  the  North  not  only  time 

^  ^pair  its  loss,  but  to  put  nearly  half  a  million  of  new  men  in  the  field, 

7  fit  out  four  extensive  armadas,  to  open  new  theatres  of  the  war,  to  per- 

*ect  its  «  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  to  surround  the  Confederacy  with  armies 

^d  navies  whose  operations  extended  from  the  Atlantic  border  to  the 

^^tem  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 


OHAPTEK   IX. 


res  YIOTOBY  OF  MAKA88AB,  A  HISFOBTUinE  FOR  THB  CONFEDEBATSS. — WCT.AXATIOy  IIT  BICH- 
MOND. — ^PLOTTINa  AMONG  CONFEDERATE  LEADERS  FOR  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  6U00B8SION.— 

BEATJREOARD^S  POLITICAL  LETTER. — ACTIVE  AND  ELASTIC  BPIBIT  OF  THE  NOBTH. ^RBSO- 

LUnON  OF  THB  FEDEBAL  CONGBBSS. — ENEBGY  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  ADlONIBTRATIOir. — 
ITS  IMMENSE  PBEPABATIONS  FOB  THE  PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAB. — THE  MISSOURI  OAM- 
PAIGN.— THE  POLITICS  OF  MISSOUBL — STEBLING  PBICE  AND  HIS  PABTT. — IMPRUDSKCB 
AND  VIOLENCE  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  AUTHOBITIES  IN  MISSOURI.^-CORRESPONDSNOB  BETWEEN 
GENS.  PRICE  AND  HARNEY.— GOV.  JACKSON's  PROCLAMATION. — MILITARY  CONDITION  OF 
MISSOURI. — HER  HEROIC  CHOICE. — AFFAIB  AT  BOONEVILLE. — COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PATRIOT 
ABMY  OF  MISSOURI. — ENGAGEMENT  AT  CARTHAGE. — CONFEDEBATE  BBINFOBOKUXNTB 
UNDBB  MCCULLOCH. — ^DISAGBEEMENT  BETWEEN  PBICE  AND  MCCULLOCH. — ^NOBLB  OONDrCT 
OF  PRICE. — ^THE  BATTLE  OF  OAK  HILL. — ^MCCULLOCH  BUBPBISED. — ^A  FIEBOB  FIGHT.— 
DEATH  OF  GEN.  LYON. — THE  FEDEBALS  DEFEATED. — WITHDRAWAL  OF  MCOUIXOGH^S 
FORCES  INTO  ARKANSAS. — OPERATIONS  IN  NORTHERN  MISSOURI. — FREMONT  IN  COMMAND 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  FORCES  IN  MISSOURI. — HIS  PROCLAMATION  EMANCIPATING  THE  SLATES. 
— ITS  NOVELTY  AND  BBUTALITY. — BEPUDLATED  AT  WASHINGTON. — THE  SIEGE  OF  LBX3NG- 
TON. — ITS  SUBBENDEB  TO  PBICE. — GALLANTBY  OF  COL.  MULLIGAN. — CBTTICAI.  POSITIOB 
OF  PBICE. — HIS  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEDEBATE  6UCC0UB. — HIS  ADROIT  BETBBAT. — 
MISSOUBI'S  OBDINANCB  OF  SECESSION. — FBEMONT  SUPERSEDED. — TUBBE  MILITABT  MES- 
SENGERS IN  PURSUIT  OF  HIM. — ^EXCITEMENT  IN  HIS  CAMP. — PBICE  AT  SPRINGFIELD. OLOBB 

OF  THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  IN  MISSOURI. — THE  CAMPAIGN,  A  CHAPTER  OF  WONDERS. ^MIS- 
SOURI MANHOOD. — THE  WESTERN  VIBGINIA  CAMPAIGN. — RESOURCES  AND  WEALTH  OF  THB 
WESTERN  SECTION  OF  VIRGINIA. — WISE^S  COMMAND. — THE  ENEMY  IN  THE  SAKAWHA 
VALLEY. — wise's  BETBEAT  TO  LEWIBBUBG. — THE  FLOYD  BRIGADE. — ADVANCE  OF  TBI 
JOINT  FORCES  TOWARDS  THE  GAULEY. — THE  AFFAIR  AT  CROSS  LANES. — MOVEMBNT  OF 
BOSECBANS. — AFFAIB  OF  CABNIFAZ  FEBBY. — ^FLOYD  AND  WISE  FALL  BACK  TOWARDS  BBWSU. 
MOUNTAIN. — AN  UNFOBTUNATE  QUABBEL  OF  COMMANDERS.— OPERATIONS  OF  GEN.  IJUB  IB 
NORTHWESTERN  VIRGINIA. — ^HIS  FAILURE  AT  CHEAT  MOUNT AIN.^-COL.  BUST's  PAST  IH 
THE  AFFAIB. — ^MOVEMENT  OF  LEE  TO  THE  LINE  OF  LEWISBUBG. — ^HOW  BOSECBANS  E8CAPBD 
FBOM  HIM. — ^ENGAGEMENT  ON  THE  GBEENBRIEB  RIVER. — GEN.  H.  B.  JAOKSON^S  SUCOBSa.— > 
FAILURE  OF  THE  WESTERN  VIRGINIA  CAMPAIGN. — GEN.  LEB^S  NSW  COMMAND. 

The  victory  of  Manassas  proved  the  greatest  iniBfortune  that  conld 
have  befaUen  the  Confederacy.  It  was  taken  by  the  Southern  public  as  the 
end  of  the  war,  or,  at  least,  as  its  decisive  event.    Nor  was  this  merely  a 
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Tiilgar  delusion.  President  DayiB,  after  the  battl^  asBured  his  intimate 
friends  that  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  European 
Powers  was  now  certain.  The  newspapers  declared  that  the  question  of 
manhood  betweei;i  North  and  South  was  settled  forever ;  and  the  phrase 
of  ^^  one  Southerner  equal  to  five  Yankees  "  was  adopted  in  all  speeches 
about  the  war — although  the  origin  or  rule  of*  the  precise  proportion  was 
never  clearly  stated.  An  elaborate  article  in  "  De  Bow's  Keview  "  com- 
pared Manassas  with  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and  considered  that 
the  war  would  now  degenerate  into  mere  desultory  affairs,  preliminary  to 
a  peace.  On  the  whole,  the  imfortunate  victory  of  Manassas  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  fancied,  security,  and  of  relaxed  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  people  highly  dangerous  and  inauspicious.  The  best  proof  of 
this  inactivity  is  to  be  found  in  the  decrease  of  enlistments  by  volunteers. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  the  Confederacy 
at  this  time,  some  very  singular  indications  of  the  exaggerated  and  foolieii 
confidence  which  took  place  upon  the  event  of  Manassas.  So  certain,  after 
this  event,  was  supposed  to  be  the  term  of  Confederate  existence,  that  poli- 
ticians actually  commenced  plotting  for  the  Presidential  succession,  more 
than  six  years  distant.  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia  about  this  time  left  Mr. 
Davis'  Cabinet,  because  it  was  said  that  he  foresaw  the  errours  and  unpop- 
ularity of  this  Administration,  and  was  unwilling  by  any  identification 
with  it  to  damage  his  chances  as  Mr.  Davis'  successor  in  the  Presi- 
dential office.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  already  designated  in  some  quarters 
as  the  next  Confederate  President ;  and  the  popular  nominee  of  an  honour 
6ix  years  hence,  wrote  a  weak  and  theatrical  letter  to  the  newspapers,  dated 
"  Within  Hearing  of  the  Enemy's  Guns,"  and  declaring :  "  I  am  not 
either  a  candidate,  nor  do  I  desire  to  bo  a  ctodidate,  for  any  civil  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people  or  Executive."  There  was  actually  a  controversy 
between  different  States  as  to  the  location  of  the  capital  of  a  Government, 
the  existence  of  which  they  could  not  understand  was  yet  imperilled  by  war. 
The  controversy  went  so  far  that  the  city  council  of  l^'ashville,  Tennessee, 
appropriated  $760,000  for  a  residence  for  the  President  of  the  Southern 
Confedffl-acy,  as  an  inducement  to  remove  the  capital  there. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  statesmen  of  Bichmond  did  not  observe  the 
singular  temper  of  the  authorities  at  "Washington,  on  the  news  of  their 
defeat  at  Manassas.  On  the  very  day  that  "Washington  was  crowds  with 
.  fugitives  from  the  routed  army,  the  Federal  Congress  legislated  calmly  and 
patiently  throughout ;  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  passed  unani 
mously  the  following  resolution : 

*^  Re$oUed^  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitntion,  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
•nd  the  enforoement  of  the  laws,  are  sacred  trusts  which  most  be  executed ;  that  no  dis- 
aster shall  diBCOuraffe  us  from  the  most  ample  performanoe  of  this  high  dutj ;  and  that 
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we  pledge  to  the  country  and  the  world  the  employment  of  every  resource,  national  and 
individual,  for  the  Buppression,  overthrow,  and  punishment  of  rebels  in  arms.'' 

While  the  South  reposed  on  the  laurels  of  Mauassas,  the  active  aiid 
elastic  spirit  of  the  North  was  at  work  to  repair  its  fortunes.  It  accom- 
plished wonders.  It  multiplied  its  armies ;  it  built  navies  with  infuriate 
energy ;  it  recovered  itself  from  financial  straits  which  distant  observers 
thought  hopeless  ;  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  it  negotiated 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  at  a  fraction  above  the 
legal  interest  of  New  York ;  in  short,  its  universal  mind  and  energy  were 
consolidated  in  its  war  upon  the  South.  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  whole  history  of  the  war  than  the  display  of  ftilly- 
awakened  Northern  energy  in  it,  alike  wonderful  in  the  ingenuity  of  its  ex- 
pedients and  in  the  cpncentrated  force  of  its  action.  At  every  stage  of  the 
war  the  North  adopted  the  best  means  for  securing  specific  results.  It 
used  the  popularity  of  Fremont  to  bring  an  army  into  the  field.  It  com- 
bined with  the  science  of  McClellan,  Buell,  and  Halleck,  such  elements  of 
popularity  as  could  be  found  in  the  names  of  Banks,  Butler,  and  Baker. 
It  patronized  the  great  ship-brokers  and  ship-owners  of  New  York  to  create 
a  navy.  The  world  was  to  be  astonished  soon  to  find  the  North  more 
united  than  ever  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  war  so  swollen  as  to  cover  with  its  armies  and  its  navies  the  irontierB 
of  half  a  continent. 

•  While  these  immense  preparations  were  in  progress  in  the  North,  and 
while  tlio  South  indulged  its  dreams  of  confidence,  there  was  a  natural 
pause  of  large  and  active  operations  in  the  field.    The  months  of  summ^ 
and  early  fall  following  the  battle  of  Manassas  are  barren  of  any  great 
events  in  tlie  history  of  tlie  war.     But  within  this  period  there  occurred 
two  campaigns,  remarkable  for  other  circumstances  than  decisive  influence^ 
taking  place  on  widely  separated  theatres,  and  yet  much  alike  in  th 
features  of  discursive  contest.    These  were  the  campaigns  in  the  distan 
State  of  Missouri  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Western  Virginia. 


THB  HISSOUBI  CAMPAIGN. 

The  politics  of  Missouri  had  always  been  strongly  Southern.    As  earh 
as  1848-9,  when  the  North  was  evidently  intent  upon  excluding  the  Soutt:^ 
from  the  territory  obtained  in  the  Mexican  war — acquired  principally  b]^ 
the  blood  of  Southern  soldiers — the  Legislature  of  Missouri  passed  resolu^-^ 
tions  aflSrming  the  rights  of  the  States,  as  interpreted  by  Calhoun,  an(^ 
pledging  Missouri  to  "  co-operate  with  her  sister  States  in  any  measure 
they  might  adopt ''  against  Northern  encroachments.    On  opposition  to 
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xeae  leaolntions,  Ifr.  Benton  was  defeated  for  the  United  States  Senate ; 
ad  tliey  remained  on  the  Btatate-book  of  liEissonri  unrepealed  to  the  date 
f  t:liowar. 

the  last  Presidential  campaign,  Missouri,  nnder  one  of  those  appa 
contradictions  or  delusions  not  uncommon  in  American  politics,  gave 
t^er  vote  for  Douglas.  This  result  was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
^^ce  of  Sterling  Price,  who  had  formerly  been  Govemour  of  tlie  State, 
had  previously  represented  her  in  Congress,  and  was  a  man  of  commanding 
■^'^fl  Hence  with'  his  party. 

Trice  and  his  party  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  hoped 

^*^^t  it  might  be  perpetuated  with  safety  and  honour  to  the  South.     Of  the 

^"-'Oi:ivention  called  in  January,  1861,  not  a  single  member  was  yet  ready 

^  "^vow  the  policy  of  secession ; '  and  Price  himself,  who  had  been  return^ 

*®  '^  Union  man  without  opposition,  was  elected  its  president. 

Jnt  the  Federal  authorities  in  Missouri  did  not  show  that  prudence 
^-'^cA  the  occasion  called  for ;  they  did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  disposi- 
of  the  Convention ;  and  as  events  marched  onward,  the  designs  of 
"Washington  Government  were  too  plainly  unmasked,  to  leave  any 
loTi.X)t  with  the  people  of  Missouri  of  the  fate  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  there  had  been  several  collisions  between  the 
sitizeuB  and  Federal  soldiery ;  and  those  anxious  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
otsLt:^  had  reason  to  fear  that  these  riots  would  be  the  inaugurating  scenes 
^  revolution.     On  the  10th  of  May,  1861,  Capt.   (afterwards  General) 
^yon  of  the  Federal  army,  had  compelled  the  unconditional  sun*ender  of 
a  brigade  of  Missouri  militia,  encamped  tmder  the  State  law.    Tliis  high- 
handed proceeding  was  attended  by  other  outrages.    All  the  arms  and 
ssmnunition  in  St.  Louis  were  seized ;  houses  were  searched ;  and  a  line 
of  nuKtwy  posts  extended  around  the  city,  gave  evidence  of  a  reign  of 
terrour. 

About  this  time.  Sterling  Price,  having  been  commissioned  by  Gov. 

JadoBon  of  Missouri  as  major-general,  proceeded  to  consult  with  Gen. 

flamey,  of  the  Federal  forces,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  "  restoring  peace  and 

good  order  to  the  people  of  the  State,  in  subordination  to  the  laws  of  the 

General  and  State  Governments."    In  view  of  the  riotous  demonstrations 

at  St  Louis,  Price,  having  "  full  authority  over  the  militia  of  the  JState," 

undertook,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Govemoar,  to  maintain  order ;  and 

Gen.  Harney  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  using  the  military  at 

his  conmiand,  to  cause  disturbance.    Both  reconm:iended  the  citizens  to 

keep  quiet,  and  attend  to  their  ordinary  occupations. 

But  soon  after  this,  Gen.  Harney  was  removed  by  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. G^n.  Price  continued, to  busy  himself  with  the  duties  of  his  com- 
mand, and  on  the  4th  of  June,  issued  an  address,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  people  of  Missouri  should  exercise  the  right  to  choose  their  own  posi- 
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tion  in  anj  contest  which  might  be  forced  upon  them,  unaided  by  any 
military  force  whatever.  He  referred  to  a  report  of  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  disarm  those  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  who  did  not 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  in  some  localities  of  the  State  were  Buppoeed  to 
sympathize  with  the  views  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  he  added : 
"  The  pui-j^ose  of  such  a  movement  could  not  be  misunderstood,  and  it 
would  not  only  be  a-  palpable  violation  of  the  agreement  referred  to,  and 
an  equally  plain  violation  of  our  constitutional  rights,  but  a  gross  indignity 
to  the  citizens  of  this  State,  which  would  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity." 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  wrote :  "  The  people  of  Missonri  can* 
not  be  forced,  imder  the  terrours  of  a  military  invasion,  into  a  position  not 
of  their  own  free  choice.  A  million  of  such  people  as  the  citizens  of  Mis- 
souri were  never  yet  subjugated,  and  if  attempted,  let  no  api^rehension  be 
entertained  of  the  result." 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1861,  Gov.  Jackson  issued  his  proclamation  call- 
ing for  fifty  thousand  volimteers.  Price  appointed  nine  brigadier-generalB. 
These  preparations  were  large  on  paper ;  but  the  brigadiers  had  no  actual 
force  at  their  command ;  and  even,  if  men  were  not  lacking,  arms  and 
ammunition  were ;  and  as  for  military  training  and  discipline,  there  had 
been  for  years  no  military  organization,  and  not  even  a  militia  muster  in 
Missouri.  It  was  thus  poorly  prepared  for  the  contest  that  the  State  of 
Missouri,  separated  from  her  confederates  and  alone,  showed  a  heroism 
almost  unexampled  in  history  in  spuming  the  plea  of  "  helplessness,"  and 
confronting  the  entire  power  of  the  North,  at  a  time  indeed  when  North- 
em  newspapers  were  declaring  that  she  was  but  as  a  mouse  under  the 
lion's  paw. 

The  iirst  development  of  the  campaign  on  the  ]:^art  of  Gen.  Price  was 
to  issue  orders  to  the  several  brigadiers  just  appointed,  to  organize  their 
forces  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  push  them  forward  to  Boonevillo  and 
Lexington.  His  ulterior  design  was,  having  collected  at  Lexington  volun- 
teers from  the  whole  region  accessible  to  it,  to  march  down  to  the  exti*eme 
southwest  part  of  the  State  where  subsistence  was  abundant ;  where  op- 
portunity might  be  had  to  organize  his  army ;  and  where  he  expected  to 
be  joined  by  Confederate  forces  from  Arkansas  under  tlie  command  of 
Brig.-Gen.  McCulloch. 

No  serious  thought  was  entertained  of  giving  battle  at  Booneville. 
About  eighteen  hundred  Missourians  were  assembled  in  camp  near  there  ; 
and  not  more  than  one-third  of  them  were  armed.  They  had  not  a  piece 
of  artillery;  and  their  small  arms  were  generally  of  a  very  imperfect 
kind,  including  single-barrelled  shot-guns  and  rifles.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
Gen.  Lyon,  with  a  well-appointed  Federal  force  about  three  thousand 
strong,  debarked  near  Booneville.    Tlie  six  hundred  armed  Missouriana, 
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onder  command  of  Col.  Marmaduke,  were  posted  in  loose  order  in  a  w^ood 
along  a  wheat-field  not  far  from  the  water's  edge.  Seeing  no  reasonable 
hope  of  holding  his  position  against  a  column  of  Federals  advancing  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery.  Col.  Marmadnke  ordered  his  little  force  to  retreat. 
The  men  refused  to  obey  the  order ;  and  received  the  advancing  enemy 
with  a  close  volley,  under  which  more  than  a  hundred  fell  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  shock  of  tlie  encounter,  as  the  enemy  came  on,  was  too 
much  for  the  thin  and  irregular  line  of  these  desperately  brave  men,  and 
they  were  soon  scattered  in  flight.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable — three 
men  killed,  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded ;  and  they  had  given  to 
the  enemy  his  first  lesson  of  the  courage  and  adventure  of  the  ^'  rebel 
militia  "  of  Missouri. 

After  the  singular  affair  of  Booneville,  Gov.  Jackson,  who  had  taken 
the  field,  commenced  to  retire  his  small  force  towards  Warsaw  ;  intending 
to  efiect  a  junction  with  Price,  and  to  continue  with  him  the  line  of  march 
to  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  State.  This  was  effected  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  July ;  the  column  from  Lexington  forming  a  junction  with  Jack- 
son's forces  in  Cedar  Cotmty.  The  plan  of  -campaign  was  now  to  get  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  line  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  gav6  facilities 
for  attack  to  the  enemy,  who  could  bring  forward  overwhelming  numbers 
before  Gen.  Price  could  possibly  organize  his  forces  in  this  vicinity  and 
tlirow  them  in  fighting  posture.  "* 

The  very  night  of  the  junction  of  the  two  columns,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  report  and  organization  of  the  entire  force.  Two  thousand  men 
reported  to  Brig.-Gen.  Rains,  six  hundred  to  Brig.-Gen.  Slack,  and  about 
five  hundred  each  to  Brig.-Gcns.  Clark  and  Parsons ;  making  an  entire 
force  of  about  thirty-six  hundred  men.  This,  then,  was  the  Patriot  Army 
of  Missouri.  It  was  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  human  compounds, 
and  represented  every  condition  of  Western  life.  There  were  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  the  grave  and  gay,  the 
planter  and  labourer,  the  farmer  and  clerk,  the  hunter  and  boatman,  the 
merchant  and  woodsman.  At  least  five  htmdred  of  these  men  were  entirely 
unarmed.  Many  had  only  the  common  rifle  and  shot-gun.  None  were 
provided  with  cartridge-boxes  or  canteens.  They  had  eight  pieces  of  can- 
non, but  no  shells,  and  very  few  solid  shot  or  rounds  of  grape  and  canis- 
ter. Rude  and  almost  incredible  devices  were  made  to  supply  these 
wants :  trace-chains,  iron-rods,  hard  pebbles,  and  smooth  stones  were  sub 
fitituted  for  shot ;  and  evidence  of  the  effect  of  such  rough  missiles  was  to 
be  given  in  the  next  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  with  his  motley,  ill-provided,  brave  army.  Gen. 
Jackaon,  then  in  command,  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  the  Southwest, 
where  he  hoped  to  join  McCulloch.  In  the  mean  time,  however.  Gen. 
fiigel,  with  a  column  of  Federals  thrive  thousand  in  number,  had  been  sent 
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out  irom  St.  Louis  on  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  Pacific  Bailroad  to 
BoUa,  and  had  arrived  at  the  town  of  Carthage,  immediately  in  Jackson's 
front,  thus  threatening  him  with  battle  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  the  Missonrians  ap- 
proached a  creek  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy,  who3e  forces  in 
three  detachments  were  admirably  posted  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

The  first  important  encounter  of  arms  in  Missouri  was  now  to  take 
place.  Gen.  Jackson  found  great  difficulty  in  forming  his  line  of  battle 
and  in  deploying  his  cavahy  under  the  constant  fire  of  Sigel's  batteries. 
G^n.  Sigel  had  assured  liis  men  that  there  would  be  no  serious  conflict ; 
he  bad  remarked  that  the  Missonrians  were  coming  into  line  like  a  worm- 
fence,  and  that  a  few  grape  and  canister  thrown  into  their  midst  would  soou 
involve  them  in  confusion  and  put  them  to  flight.  But  he  was  terribly 
undeceived.  When  it  was  found  impossible,  on  account  of  the  rawness  of 
their  horses,  to  get  the  cavalry  in  position  under  fire,  the  order  was  given 
for  the  infantry  to  charge  the  enemy ;  the  cavalry  to  come  up  at  the 
same  time  in  supporting  distance.  They  advanced  at  the  double-quick 
with  a  shout.  The  Federals  retreated  across  Bear  Greek,  a  wide  and  deep 
stream,  destroying  the  bridge  over  which  they  had  crossed.  They  still 
continued  their  retreat  along  the  bank  of  the  creek,  for  the  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  formed  behind  a  skirt  of  timber. 

The  Missonrians  had  to  cross  an  open  field ;  they  were  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  before  they  could  reach  the  enemy's  cover.  A  number  of  the 
cavalry  dismounted,  and  acted  with  the  infantry,  so  as  to  put  in  active  use 
all  the  small  arms  brought  upon  the  field.  They  rushed  towards  the  skirt 
of  timber,  and  opened  vigorously  upon  the  enemy  across  the  stream,  who 
returned  the  fire  with  spirit.  For  the  space  of  an  hour  the  fire  on  each 
side  was  incessant  and  fierce.  At  last,  the  Missonrians  threw  a  quantity 
of  dead  timber  into  the  stream,  and  commenced  crossing  in  large  numbers, 
when  the  enemy  again  abandoned  his  position,  and  started  in  the  direction 
of  Carthage,  eight  miles  distant.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up  all  the  way 
to  Carthage.  Here  the  enemy  again  made  a  stand,  forming  ambuscades 
behind  houses,  wood-piles,  and  fences.  After  a  severe  engagement  there 
of  some  forty  minutes,  he  retreated  under  cover  of  night  in  the  direction  of 
Rolla ;  never  halting  until  the  next  day,  about  forty  miles  from  the  field 
of  battle,  over  twelve  of  which  he  had  been  pursued  by  men,  whom  Gen. 
Sigel  had  expected  to  capture,  almost  without  a  fight. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  greatly  encouraging  and  gratifying  to  the 
Missonrians.  These  raw  and  poorly-armed  men  had  driven  a  well-dis- 
ciplined enemy  from  three  difierent  positions.  Their  own  loss  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  fifty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  woxmded ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  suffered  greatly  in  his  retreat,  about  three  times  as 
large.    No  wonder  that  with  tliis  experience  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
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the  people  against  whom  they  had  to  contend,  the  Federal  commanders  in 
Hissouri  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before 
them. 

The  day  succeeding  this  engagement,  Gen.  Price,  who  had  hitherto 
been  detained  from  active  command  by  a  severe  sickness,  arrived  at 
Carthage,  accompanied  by  Brig.-Gen.  McCuUoch  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
and  Maj.-6en«  Fearce  of  the  Arkansas  State  troops,  with  a  force  of  nearly 
two  thousand  men.  These  timely  reinforcements  were  hailed  with  great 
joy ;  and  the  patriot  army  was  alike  animated  by  tlie  appearance  of  their 
beloved  commander,  and  the  assurance,  which  McCulloch's  j^resence  gave 
them,  of  the  friendly  feeling  and  intention  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  next  day  the  forces  at  Carthage,  under  their  respective  commands, 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Cowskin  Prairie,  near  tlie  boundary  of  the 
Indian  jN'ation.  Here  they  remained  for  several  days,  organizing  and 
drilling;  Gen.  Price  still  continued  to  receive  reinforcements;  and  the 
whole  numerical  strength  of  the  command  was  now  rated  about  ten  thou- 
sand. With  this  force,  although  yet  imperfectly  armed,  it  was  decided 
to  venture  on  the  offensive ;  and  it  having  been  ascertained  tliat  the  Fed- 
eral commanders,  Lee,  Sturgis,  Sweeny,  and  Sigel,  were  about  to  form  a 
junction  at  Springfield,  it  was  determined  by  Price,  McCuUoch,  and 
Pearce,to  march  upon  that  place,  and  attack  the  enemy  where  he  had 
taken  his  position  in  force. 

When  the  army  reached  Crane  Creek,  about  thuty  miles  from  Spring- 
field, a  consultation  was  held  as  to  their  future  course.  Gen.  Price  ear- 
nestly advocated  an  advance.  Gen.  McCulloch  doubted  its  prudence.  He 
looked  with  great  concern  on  the  large  proportion  of  undisciplined  men 
in  Price^s  command ;  he  regarded  the  unarmed  men  as  incumbrances ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  unorganized  and  undisciplined  condition  of  both 
wings  of  the  army  suggested  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  battle  with  the  disci- 
plined enemy  upon  his  own  ground  and  in  greatly  suj)eriour  numbers. 
Gen.  Price  resented  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  under  his  com- 
mand,  and  assured  McCulloch  that  when  the  time  of  battle  came,  these 
untaught  and  headstrong  men  would  fight  together  and  with  a  resolution 
which  would  spurn  defeat.  He  requested  the  Confederate  commander  to 
loan  a  number  of  arms  from  his  command  for  the  use  of  such  Misssomi 
soldiers  as  were  unarmed,  believing  that,  with  the  force  at  his  command, 
he  could  whip  the  enemy.  This  McCulloch  refused,  and  still  declined  the 
responsibility  of  ordering  an  advance  of  the  whole  command. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  hesitation  Gen.  McCulloch  received  a  general 
order  firom  Gen.  Polk,  commander  of  the  Southwestern  division  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  Missouri.  Another  council 
was  called.  McCulloch  exhibited  the  order  he  had  received,  and  offered 
to  march  at  once  upon  Springfield,  upon  condition  that  he  should  have  the 
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chief  coinniand  of  the  aimy.  The  question  of  rank  was  one  of  no  liti 
embarrassment.  Price  was  a  Major-General  in  the  State  service.  MoOii 
loch  was  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Confederate  service.  If  the  Sta* 
troops  were  merely  militia,  and  Price  a  General  of  Militia,  the  questic 
was  at  once  settle — McColloch  wonld  have  been  entitled  to  precedenc 
But  the  Missourians,  with  much  show  of  reason,  contended  that  their  Bta 
had  assumed  an  independent  attitude,  and  by  her  laws,  as  a  sovereig 
had  raised  an  army  which  was  on  a  regular  military  footing,  and  therelGc: 
their  Major-General  was  entitled  to  command. 

Tlie  question  was  solved  by  Price  in  a  noble  and  patriotic  spirit.  1 
relinquished  his  post  to  McCulloch,  expressing  himself  in  substance  as  f^ 
lows :  "  I  seek  not  distinction ;  I  am  not  fighting  for  that ;  but  in  t 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  my  countrymen.  It  matters  little  what  positS 
I  hold.  I  am  ready  to  surrender,  not  only  the  command,  but  my  life  a.^ 
sacrifice  to  the  cause."  That  his  services  and  his  presence  among  the 
should  not  be  lost,  he  took  a  subordinate  position  in  the  forthcoming 
test.  McGuUoch  assumed  chief  command,  and  Price  was  a  divis:? 
g^eneral  under  him ;  and  thus  the  army  marched  forward  to  meet  the  fo^i 
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On  the  7th  of  August,  McCulloch  reached  a  camp  three  miles 
Wilson's  Creek,  and  twelve  miles  from  Springfield.  His  command  ^ 
thus  composed :  the  Missouri  forces  numbered  eight  thousand,  of  wiv- 
only  about  six  thousand  were  armed ;  the  Confederate  troops  were  tb» 
thousand  two  hundred,  coming  from  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkan^ 
and  there  were  eighteen  hundred  Arkansas  State  troops  under  Gen^ 
Pearce.  The  total  eflTective  force  was  thrls  about  eleven  thousand, 
whom  nearly  six  thousand  were  mounted ;  and  it  had  fifteen  pieces 
artillery. 

Geheral  Lyon  had  assembled  at  Springfield  an  effective  army  of  necU 
ten  thousand  men,  consisting  of  his  own  and  Col.  Totton's  forces  fro 
Booneville  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  troops  heretofore  acting  under  Gtett 
Sigel  and  Sturgis  and  Col.  Sweeny.  About  two  thousand  were  "  hom* 
guards,"  of  Missouri,  the  rest  were  United  States  regulars  and  volunteer 
from  the  Northwestern  States.  Their  artillery  consisted  of  sixteen  piece 
—several  batteries  being  of  the  regulai*  service. 

On  the  9th  of  August  McCulloch  moved  up  to  Wilson's  Creek,  inteoK 
ing  to  advance  upon  the  enemy  at  Springfield.  But  Lyon  had  anticipate 
him,  and  was  already  moving  in  three  heavy  colunms.  The  next  momii 
before  sunrise,  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position  ] 
desired ;  and  McCulloch,  who  was  quietly  taking  breakfast  at  the  tin 
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■was  surprised  by  his  couriers  announcing  that  the  enemy  were  in  sight 
and  in  great  force,  and  had  gained  both  sides  of  his  camp. 

On  the  right  Gen.  Sigel  had  already  opened  a  heavy  fire.  By  muffling 
the  wheek  of  his  cannon,  he  had  succeeded,  under  cover  of  the  night,  in 
getting  positions  near  McCulloch's  camp,  and  now  poured  into  it  a  severe 
and  destructive  fire.    Gen.  Lyon  led  the  attaek  on  the  left. 

Keinforcements  were  rapidly  hurried  in  the  direction  of  Sigel's  attack. 
Gen.  McCuUoch  sent  forward  Col.  Hebert's  Louisiana  Volunteers  and 
McLitosh's  mounted  Arkansians,  who,  moving  to  the  left,  gained  a  position 
along  a  fence  enclosing  a  cornfield.  Here  McLitosh  dismounted  his  men, 
and  the  two  regiments  rapidly  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire.  A 
terrible  conflict  of  small  arms  ensued.  Undismayed,  breasting  a  deadly 
fire,  the  gallant  men  of  these  regiments  leaped  the  fence,  and  drove  the 
enemy  before  them  back  upon  his  main  body.  But  still  SigeFs  artillery 
continued  to  play  with  damaging  effect.  A  battery,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Beid,  was  brought  up  to  oppose  it.  Seizing  the  critical  moment.  Gen. 
McCulloch  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  a  Louisiana 
regiment  near  him,  and  marching  to  the  right,  drew  rapidly  upon  the 
adverse  guns.  At  the  same  time,  Mcintosh  and  Hebert,  with  their  men, 
came  up,  and  with  a  loud  cheer,  they  rushed  upon  the  enemy's  cannoniers, 
driving  them  from  their  guns.  This  gallant  charge  swept  everything 
before  it ;  five  guns  were  taken ;  and  nothing  could  now  arrest  the  tide  of 
success  on  the  right.  Sigel  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  lost  liis  last  gun  in 
a  retreat  which  had  now  become  irretrievable. 

Having  cleared  their  right  .and  rear,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Con- 
federate forces  to  direct  all  their  attention  to  the  centre,  where  Gen.  Lyon 
was  pressing  upon  the  Missourians  with  all  his  strength.  To  this  point 
Mcintosh's  regiment,  Churchill's  regiment  on  foot,  Gratiot's  regiment,  and 
McRae's  battalion  were  rapidly  moved.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  hill, 
upon  which  the  enemy  was  posted,  a  terrible  fire  of  musketiy  was  now 
kept  up.  The  roar  of  the  battle  was  tremendous,  bursting  along  two  op- 
posing lines  which  swept  for  miles  over  the  rolling  fields.  Masses  of  infan- 
try feU  back  and  again  marched  forward.  The  sumniit  of  the  hill  was 
covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Totten's  battery  on  the  enemy's 
side  did  fearful  execution.  With  the  loss  of  many  men  and  horses,  the 
Federal  battery,  after  a  fierce  engagement  with  'Woodruft''s,  was  with 
difficulty  withdrawn.  Part  of  it  was  again  planted  where  it  swept  the 
front — part  was  masked  to  meet  an  advance.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  yet  hung  in  doubt,  two  regiments  of  Gen.  Pearce's 
command  were  ordered  forward  to  support  the  centre.  Reid's  battery  was 
also  brought  up  and  the  Louisiana  regiment  was  again  called  into  action 
on  the  left  of  it.    The  enemy  was  now  evidently  giving  way. 

QteKL  Lyon  had  marked  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  deep  anxiety. 
11 
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He  Baw  that  his  men  were  imable  to  advance  against  the  sheet  of  fire  be 
fore  them,  and  he  marked  with  desperate  concern  the  huge  chasms  in  hi 
lines  where  his  torn  regiments  had  given  way.  He  had  already  boei 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  a  bullet  had  cut  the  scalp  of  his  head.  His  hors 
was  shot  under  him.  Bloody  and  haggard,  he  turned  to  one  of  his  officen 
and  said :  ^^  I  fear  the  day  is  lost — ^I  will  lead  the  chai^."  Bemountinj 
and  riding  rapidly  to  the  front,  he  said  simply  to  the  nearest  rcgimentE 
^'  Forward,  men :  I  will  lead  you.''  He  had  advanced  but  a  little  wav 
when  two  small  rifle-balls,  or  buckshot,  pierced  his  breast  He  reeled  ii 
his  saddle,  and  fell  dead  from  his  horse.* 

The  Federal  line  pushed  forward,  but  after  a  brief  encounter  was  ev: 
dently  staggered.  McOulloch  and  Price  threw  forward  nearly  all  thei 
reserves*  Totten's  dreadful  battery  at  last  fell  back.  Missourians,  Arkai 
sians,  Louisanians,  and  Texans  pressed  forward.  The  Federal  centi 
gave  way ;  the  wings  were  forced  to  the  rear ;  and  with  one  wild  yell,  th 
Southerners  broke  upon  their  disordered  ranks,  pushing  them  back, 
strewing  the  ground  with  their  dead.  The  order  to  retreat  was  given, 
soon  the  enemy's  infantry  columns,  artillery,  and  wagous,  were  seen  in  tfl 
distance  among  the  hills,  rapidly  making  their  way  towards  SpringfieL 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Federal  loss  could  not  have  been  less  than  two  thousand  in  Milm 
and  wounded  ;  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  and  six  pieces  of 
lery.    Gen.  McCulloch  officially  stated  his  loss  as  two  hundred  and  six' 
five  killed  and  eight  hundred  wounded.    More  than  half  of  this  loss 
Among  the  Missourians  commanded  by  Price. 

After  the  brilliant  victory  of  Oak  Hill — ^which  for  a  time  freed  tz^ 
whole  of  Southwestern  Missouri  fit>m  Federal  rule — ^it  unfortunately  £ 
out  that  McOulloch  and  Price  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of  campaig 

*  im.-Oen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  was  a  native  of  Comiecticiit,  and  bad  served  in  the  regular  army 
ihe  United  States.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  politics  of  that  army ;  for  he  was  an  nmSSagmMi 
and  fanatioal  Abolitionist  He  entered  the  United  States  army  aa  second  lieutenant  in  lS41y  * 
was  subsequently  brcvetted  captain.  He  arriyed  in  St  Louis  in  April,  1861,  having  been  sent  €to 
a  post  fiir  in  the  Southwest  to  stand  a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  peculation.  Here  his  fgf^ 
acUrity  in  suppressing  the  exdtement  of  Southern  feeling,  sdzing  the  arsenal,  erecting  deftiM^ 
around  the  dty,  and  disarming  Southern  sympathiaers,  recommended  him  to  notice  in  the  ^M^ 
and  at  Washington ;  and  he  rapidly  rose  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  m^jo^genend  In  twO 
months.  He  was  undoubtedly  an  able  and  dangerous  man :  one  who  appredated  the  force  of  » 
dacity  and  the  value  of  quick  decision.  He  was  small  hi  stature,  wiry,  active,  of  dark  comideiioB: 
brave,  to  a  fanlt ;  and  an  excellent,  thou^  restless  and  ambitious  officer.  For  several  days  \Mn 
the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  prey  to  uneasiness  and  dissppointmoBl^ 
which  brought  upon  hia  face  a  troubled  look,  observed  by  aU  around  him.  To  one  of  his  stdT  hi 
said  gloomily,  that  he  "  believed  in  presentiments,^  and  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  idea  thai  ib 
coming  battle  would  result  disastrously.  After  he  was  dead,  it  was  remarked  that  the  m 
troubled  look  he  had  borne  for  days  dung  to  Us  oountenance  in  death.  The  ftU  of  this  man  wi 
undoubtedly  a  serious  kMS  to  the  Federals  hi  Missouri. 
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The  former  therefor©  took  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  the  Confed 
erate  forces,  and  retired  with  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Arkansas.  Late 
in  August,  Gen.  Price,  abandoned  by  the  Confederate  forces,  took  np  his 
line  of  march  for  the  Missonri  Eiver,  with  an  armed  force  of  abont  five 
thousand  men,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon.  He,  however,  continued  to 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  north  side  of  the  Missonri  River.  On  tlie 
Tth  of  SeptCTiber  he  encountered  a  force  of  irregular  Federal  troops  under 
tJie  notorious  Lane  and  Montgomery,  at  a  place  called  Drywood,  some 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Fort  Scott.  Defeating  and  brushing  this  force  from  his 
path,  Price  threw  a  small  garrison  into  Fort  Scott,  and  pressed  on  towards 
Lexington,  the  main  object  of  his  movement. 

In  the  meantime  the  active  and  adventurous  demonstrations  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Harris,  in  Northern  Missouri,  had  made  an  important  diversion  of 
the  enemy  in  favour  of  Gen.  Price.  Although  surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
within  their  reach  from  many  points.  Gen.  Harris  had  secretly  organized 
a  force,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  produced  the  impression 
that  he  was  stronger  than  he  really  was ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
had  diverted  several  thousand  men  from  the  support  of  Gen.  Lyon,  and  held 
them  north  of  the  river  until  after  the  battle  of  Oak  Hill,  thus  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  issue  of  that  contest.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Gen.  Harris  crossed  the  Missouri  at  Artien  Creek.  Recruits  in 
bodies  of  ten,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  constantly  joined  him,  and  when  he 
effected  a  junction  with  G^n.  Price,  he  added  nearly  three  thousand  effec- 
tive men  to  a  force  already  consisting  of  more  than  six  thousand. 

Some  weeks  previous,  Gen.  Fremont  had  arrived  to  take  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Western  Department.  He  had  reached  St.  Louis,  and  mili- 
tary preparations  were  immediately  carried  on  with  renewed  vigour.  He 
assumed  his  command  with  great  ostentation .;  and  his  displays  of  garish 
splendour  in  his  camp  were  such  that  some  of  the  Northern  newspapers 
were  provoked  to  say  that  he  resembled  more  an  Eastern  satrap  than  an 
American  commander.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  with  which  he 
inaugurated  his  authority  was  a  proclamation,  issued  at  St.  Louis,  on  the 
30th  of  August.  In  this  remarkable  fulmination  of  authority  he  declarec 
that,  in  his  judgment,  the  public  safety  and  the  success  of  the  Federal  arme 
required  **  xmity  of  purpose  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  prompt  admin- 
istration of  affairs ; "  therefore  he  proclaimed  martial  law  through  the 
whole  State  of  Missouri,  and  asserted  that  the  lines  of  his  army  of  occupa- 
tion extended  from  Leavenworth,  by  way  of  the  posts  of  Jefferson  City, 
Bolla,  and  Ironton,  to  Gape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi ;  all  persons 
within  these  lines,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  to  be  tried  by 
oonrt-noiartial,  and  shot  if  found  guilty ;  he  furthermore  proclaimed,  that 
the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  persons  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  or  who  should  be  proved  to  have  taken  part  with  their 
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enemies  in  the  field,  slionld  be  confiscated,  and  their  slaves  sJkould 
freemen. 

This  proclamation  was  vastly  pleasing  to  a  large  and  rapidlj-growiii 
party  in  the  North,  who  recognized  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery  in  tl 
Sonth  as  an  essential  object  of  the  war.  It  was  an  ingenious  idea,  too, 
make  of  slavery  a  party-coloured  crime — sinful  in  the  '^  rebel,"  but  blamelc 
in  the  Union  man.  The  brutality  of  the  proclamation,  too,  was  refreshinf 
for  there  were  already  mauy  in  the  North  who  believed  that  their  felloe 
countrymen  should  be  shot,  and  this  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  for  tl 
simple  crime  that  as  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri  they  obeyed  tl 
orders  of  the  lawfiil  authority  of  their  State. 

But  the  Government  at  Washington  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
lengths  of  the  war ;  and  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  future  « 
Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  witli  respect  to  the  extinction  of  slavery,  that  Fi 
mont's  proclamation  was  distinctly  disavowed  and  instantly  overruL 
by  him. 

But  while  Fremont  was  thus  indulging  his  political  fanaticism,  he  \s 
strangely  inattentive  to  the  course  of  military  events  in  Missouri.  LexiK 
ton,  upon  which  Gren.  Price  was  now  directing  his  march,  was  feebly  « 
fended.  It  was  only  when  it  was  seriously  threatened  that  Col.  Mullig 
moved  up  from  Jefferson  City  with  his  Irish  brigade,  and  found  him& 
with  an  insuflScient  garrison,  and  but  little  time  to  strengthen  his  wor- 
confronted  and  encompassed  by  an  army  of  more  than  ten  thousand  m^ 
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On  the  12th  of  September,  Gen.  Price  approached  Lexington.  In 
midst  of  the  straggling  town  there  was  a  large  brick  building  known* 
the  College  Building.  Col.  Mulligan  had  planned  an  earthwork  ton  - 
high,  with  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide,  enclosing  the  College,  witlx  a  large  ^ 
capable  of  holding  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men.  As  Price  appioa<?3 
the  town  a  sharp  affair  occurred  with  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  at  ^ 
time  a  general  engagement  was  threatened.  Taking  advantage  of  ^ 
smoke,  Gen.  Kains  prepared  to  lead  a  column  to  the  assault  of  fte  bren 
works  at  an  angle  which  was  apparently  weakly  defended.  But  ^ 
movement  was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  rallied  in  force  to  the  three 
ened  point.  Kneeling  down  to  shelter  themselves,  with  levelled  mnflk^ 
and  fingers  upon  the  triggers,  the  Federals  were  silent  as  deatL  Tb 
Missourians  advanced  at  a  rapid  run.  When  within  a  hundred  yards  a 
the  breastworks,  the  smoke  lifted,  a  line  of  fire  flashed  along  th 
entrenchments,  and  five  hundred  muskets  launched  their  bullets  againi 
the  advancing  ranks.    But  with  a  presence  of  mind  inspired  by  the 
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habits,  the  Missonrians  dropped  at  the  flash,  and,  instantly  rising,  again 
mshed  forward.  Again  they  met  a  fire  which  was  more  destructive. 
Finding  that  a  surprise  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  Federals  were  as- 
sembling a  large  part  of  their  artillery  at  the  threatened  point,  the 
column  of  attack  was  withdrawn. 

Discovering,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  that  his  ammunition,  the  most 
of  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  march  from  Springfield,  was  nearly 
exhausted,  and  that  his  men,  most  of  whom  had  not  eaten  anything  in 
thirty-six  hours,  required  rest  and  food,  General  Price  withdrew  from 
the  town  and  encamped.  His  ammimition  wagons  having  been  at  last 
brought  up,  and  large  reinforcements  having  come  in,  he  again  moved 
into  the  town  on  the  18th,  and  commenced  the  final  attack  upon  the 
enemy's  works. 

Col.  Mulligan  bore  himself  with  the  bravery  characteristic  of  an  Irish- 
man, and  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  When  summoned  to  surrender,  he 
replied :  **  If  you  want  us,  you  must  take  us."  The  garrison  had  not 
sufficient  supplies  of  water  within  their  entrenchments,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  distant,  under  the  constant 
fire  of  skirmishers.  Large  bodies  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  water, 
and  bloody  confiicts  ensued.  As  a  detachment  of  the  Missouri  troops, 
under  command  of  Col.  Rives,  were  passing  down  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  capture  a  steamboat  lying  under  the  enemy's  guns,  a  fire  was  opened 
upon  him  from  a  building  known  as  Anderson's  House,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  the  blufF,  and  designated  as  a  hospital  by  the  white  flag  over 
it.  There  were  in  the  building  at  the  time  twenty-four  sick;  but  it 
contained  also  a  large  body  of  armed  soldiers.  Indignant  at  the  perfidy 
which  directed  this  attack,  several  companies  from  Gen.  Harris'  and  the 
fourth  division  rushed  Tip  the  bank,  leaped  over  every  barrier,  and  speedily 
overpowered  the  garrison.  The  important  position  thus  secured  was 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19tJi  September,  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
rattle  of  musketry  again  resoimded  through  the  hills  around  the  belea- 
guered camp.  The  garrison  suffered  much  from  thirst.  The  pressure 
of  the  assault  was  incessant  and  bloody.  Cannon  surrounded  them  on 
three  sides,  and,  occupying  positions  of  command,  poured  out  constant 
torrents  of  shot,  shell,  stones,  fragments  of  iron, — every  missile  that  could 
be  found  and  used  for  battering  and  death. 

On  the  20th,  Gen.  Price  caused  a  number  of  bales  of  hemp  to  oe 
transported  to  the  river  heights,  where  movable  breastworks  were  speedily 
constructed  out  of  them.  The  demonstrations  of  the  artillery,  and  par- 
ticularly the  continued  advance  of  the  hempen  breastworks,  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  enemy.  Several  daring  attempts 
were  made  to  drive  back  the  assailants.    At  one  time,  in  extreme  despera- 
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tion,  a  cavalry  assault  was  made  by  the  lUinois  mounted  men  upon  one  of 
the  Missouri  batteries ;  but  the  assailants  were  terribly  cut  up  with  grape 
and  buckshot,  and  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  entrenchments. 

Col.  Mulligan  had  received  two  painful  wounds.  After  having  once 
ordered  down  a  white  flag  which  some  of  the  "  home  guards,"  had  di&- 
played,  he,  at  last,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  determined 
on  a  surrender.  He  did  so,  only  after  fifty-two  hours  of  continuous  fighting. 
Lnmediately  Gen.  Price  issued  an  order,  that  the  forces  under  CoL  Mul- 
ligan, having  stacked  their  arms,  "  were  not  to  be  insulted  by  word  or  act, 
for  they  had  fought  like  brave  men."  Mulligan,  having  given  up  his 
sword,  had  it  immediately  returned  to  him  by  Gen.  Price,  who  Baid  he 
"  could  not  see  a  man  of  his  valour  without  his  sword."  The  brave  cap- 
tive was  afterwards  treated  with  true  chivalric  courtesy  by  Gen.  Price, 
who  induced  him  and  his  wife  to  become  his  guests,  and  entertained  them 
with  all  the  hospitality  at  his  command. 

The  entire  loss  of  the  Missourians  in  this  series  of  engagements  was 
but  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-two  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was 
considerably  larger,  and,  though  never  officially  reported,  was  estimated 
by  their  own  narratives  as  amounting  to  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  visible  fruits  of  the  victory  were  considerable.  The 
Missourians  captured  five  colonels,  a  hundred  and  nineteen  other  com- 
missioned officers,  and  thirty-five  hundred  non-conm[iissioned  officers  and 
privates,  five  cannon,  two  mortars,  over  three  thousand  muskets,  rifles  and 
carbines,  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  horses,  a  quantity  of  ammunition, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  commissary  stores. 
There  was  also  recovered  about  $900,000  of  coin  of  which  the  Lexington 
Bank  had  been  robbed,  in  accordance  with  Fremont's  instructions,  which 
Gen.  Price  ordered  to  be  immediately  restored  to  its  owners. 

The  capture  of  Lexington  and  the  bold  and  brilliant  movements  of  the 
Missouri  patriots  in  other  parts  of  the  State — among  them  the  operations 
in  Southeastern  Missouri  of  the  partisan  Jeffi  Thompson  and  his  ^'  Swamp 
Fox  Brigade  " — excited  rage  and  alarm  in  the  Washington  administration. 
Qen.  Fremont,  who  was  severely  censured  for  not  having  reinforced  Mul- 
ligan, hoped  to  recover  his  position  by  activity  and  success ;  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  advanced  towards  Jefferson  City,  sending 
back  the  promise  that  he  would  overwhelm  Price.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Gen.  Price  found  his  position  one  of  the  greatest  emergency.  He 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gens.  Pillow 
and  Hardee,  had  been  withdrawn  firom  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
State.  Gen.  McCulloch  had  retired  to  Arkansas.  G^n.  Price  was  left 
with  the  only  forces  in  Missouri  to  confiront  an  enemy  sixty  thousand 
strong ;  he  was  almost  entirely  without  anmiunitiou :  and  he  was  beset 
with  other  difficulties  and  embarrassments.    A  large  number  of  his  men 
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had  Yolnnteered  in  haste,  and  hied  to  the  camps  with  hardly  a  change  of 
dothing.  Many  were  naturally  anxions  to  retam  to  their  homes.  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a  wagon  train  sufficient  to  support  so  large  an 
anny  was  seriously  felt.  Thus  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
painful  and  unlooked-for  misfortune,  Glen.  Price  was  compelled  not  only  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  but,  also,  to  disband  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  forces. 

With  his  army  thus  diminished.  Gen.  Price  commenced  his  retreat 
about  the  27th  of  September.  With  Sturgis  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  Lane  on  the  west,  and  himself  on  the  east,  Fremont  expected  to  cut 
off  and  capture  the  entire  force  of  the  Missourians.  This  Price  adroitly 
prevented  by  sending  out  cavalry  as  if  intending  to  attack  each  of  the 
enemy  separately,  and  so  covering  his  retreat.  This  retreat  was  executed 
in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  amidst  numerous  obstacles.  The  Osage 
river  was  crossed  in  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  constructed  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Missouri  soldiers ;  and  then  Price  moved  to  Neosho,  on  the  Indian 
frontier  of  the  State.  Here  the  Legislature  had  assembled,  and  here  Price 
again  formed  a  junction  with  McCulloch,  at  the  head  of  5,000  men.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  State  Legislature  at  length  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  and  Gen.  Price  had  the  satisfaction  of  firing  a  hundred  guns  to 
celebrate  the  event. 

From  Neosho  Price  and  McCulloch  fell  back  to  Cassville  and  Pineville, 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  State.  At  Pineville,  Price  made  prepara- 
tion to  receive  Fremont,  determined  not  to  abandon  Missouri  without  a 
battle.  But  just  at  this  juncture  news  came  that  Fremont  had  been 
superseded  as  commander  of  the  Federal  forces.  His  course  had  given 
great  offence  at  Washington ;  and  Attorney-General  Bates  had  declared 
that  it  would  be  ^'  a  crime  "  to  keep  him  in  command.  It  was  said  that 
Viis  vanity  had  become  so  insolent  that  he  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  acts 
of  Congress,  the  orders  of  his  superiours,  the  usages  of  the  service,  or  the 
rights  of  individuals ;  and  tliat  he  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  contractors, 
and,  in  partnership  with  them,  plundered  the  public  funds  without  mercy. 
On  such  persistent  representations  the  order  at  Washington  was  at  last 
given  for  his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Hunter  in  his  place. 

Fremont  had  obtained  intimation  that  such  an  order  was  on  the  way 
from  Washington.  He  took  singular  pains  to  prevent  it  from  reaching 
him.  He  had  two  body-guards,  one  of  whites  and  one  of  Indians.  He 
gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  through  the  inner  lines 
surrounding  his  headquarters,  except  by  his  direct  orders.  Notwithstanding 
hiB  precautions,  one  of  tlie  three  military  messengers  sent  from  St.  Louis, 
by  address  and  stratagem  succeeded  in  gaining  admission,  and,  making  his 
way  to  Fremont's  presence  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  November,  delivered 
to  him  the  fatal  missive  which  concluded  his  career. 
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This  event  had  the  effect  of  demoraUzing  the  Federal  forces  to  such 
extent  that  an  immediate  retreat  was  thought  advisable  by  the  acting  offi 
in  command.    The  degraded  General  showed  symptoms  of  rebellion. 
Dutch  -ware  greatly  attached  to  him  ;  signs  of  mutiny  were  shown  by  tb 
adherents ;  for  a  time  open  revolt  was  threatened ;  but  Fremont's  sub 
dinates,  Slgel  and  Asboth,  positively  refused  to  sustain  him,  and  the 
was  ordered  to  retreat  from  Springfield.    The  Federals  accordingly  1 
that  town  in  the  direction  of  KoUa,  and  were  pursued  by  Gten.  Price 
Osceola.    From  Osceola,  Gen.  Price  fell  back  to  Springfield,  to  forage  h 
army  and  obtain  supplies.     Both  armies  having  thus  drawn  off,  we  m 
leave  here  for  the  present  the  history  of  the  Missouri  campaign. 

jN'otwithstanding  the  adverse  termination  of  this  campaign  with 
to  the  occupation  of  Missouri,  it  had  alreay  accomplished  much ;  it  h 
given  an  exhibition  of  spirit  and  resource  without  a  parallel  in  equal  e 
cumstanccs ;   and  it  constitates  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  epi 
of  the  war.    It  was  a  chapter  of  wonders.     Price's  army  of  ragged  herw 
had  marched  over  eight  hundred  miles ;   it  had  scarcely  passed  a  w< 
without  an  engagement  of  some  sort ;  it  was  tied  down  to  no  partic 
line  of  operations,  but  fought  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  be  found ; 
it  had  provided  itself  with  ordnance  and  equipments  almost  entirely  fi 
the  prodigal  stores  of  the  Federals.    The  hero  of  Missouri  started  on 
campaign  without  a  dollar,  without  a  wagon  or  team,  without  a  cartrid 
without  a  bayonet-gun.    When  he  commenced  his  retreat,  he  had  a 
eight  thousand  bayonet-guns,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred 
and  many  other  articles  needful  in  an  army,  for  which  his  men  w< 
almost  exclusively  indebted  to  their  own  strong  arms  in  battle. 

This  campaign  was  little  less  than  a  puzzle  to  military  critics, 
managed  to  subsist  an  army  without  governmental  resources.  He  seld 
complained  of  want  of  transportation.  His  men  were  never  demoralised 
by  hunger.  They  would  go  into  the  cornfield,  shuck  the  corn,  shell  * 
take  it  to  the  mill,  and  bring  it  into  camp,  ground  into  meal.  Or,  if  tfat^i 
had  no  flour,  they  took  the  wheat  from  the  stack,  threshed  it  themsdv^^*^ 
and  asked  the  aid  of  the  nearest  miller  to  reduce  it  to  flour.  Price  prov"^^ 
that  such  an  army  could  go  where  they  pleased  in  an  agricultural  ooxxS^ 
try.  His  men  were  always  cheerful.  They  frequently,  on  the  eve  of 
engagement,  danced  around  their  camp-fires  with  bare  feet  uid  in 
costumes,  of  which  it  was  declared  "Billy  Barlow's  dress  at  a  cxectM^ 
would  be  decent  in  comparison.'^  Price  himself  wore  nothing  on  M^ 
shoulders  but  a  brown-linen  duster ;  and  this  and  his  white  hair  streamii^ 
on  the  battle-field  made  him  a  singular  figure.  Despite  the  exposure  and 
hardship  of  this  campaign,  the  most  remarkable  fact  remains  to  be 
recorded :  that  in  its  entire  course  not  more  than  fifty  men  died  from 
disease. 
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Such  a  record  of  courage,  of  expedient  and  of  endurance,  has  no 
known  parallel  in  the  war.  It  settled  forever  the  question  of  Missouri 
manhood.  It  did  more  than  this :  it  proved  that  the  spirit  of  the  native 
and  true  population  of  Missouri  was  strongly  Southern,  and  that  it  needed 
nothing  but  organization  and  opportunity  for  its  triumph. 


THE  WESTERN  VTBGINIA  CAMPAIGN. 

The  campaign  in  Western  Virginia,  which  was  mostly  cotemporary 
with  that  of  Missouri,  and  very  similar  to  it  in  its  discursive  character,  un- 
fortunately did  not  partake  of  its  brilliancy.  With  but  little  compensa- 
tion, either  in  the  prestige  of  arms,  or  in  the  fruits  of  single  victories,  it 
Borrendered  to  the  enemy  a  country  of  more  capacity  and  grandeur  than 
perhaps  any  other  of  equal  limits  on  the  American  continent ;  abounding 
in  immense  forests,  possessed  of  almost  fabulous  mineral  resources,  offering 
to  the  manufacturer  the  vastest  water-power  in  the  world,  and  presenting 
in  its  deposits  of  coal  and  salt,  fields  of  inexhaustible  enterprise  and  wealth. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Brigadier-General  Wise  of  Virginia  was  sent  in- 
to the  Kanawha  Valley  ;  it  being  supposed  that  by  his  rare  and  character- 
istic enthusiasm  he  would  be  able  to  rally  the  people  of  this  region  to  the 
support  of  the  State.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Charleston,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  a  brigade  of  twenty-five  hundred  infantry,  seven  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  three  batteries  of  artillery.  With  subsequent  reinforce- 
ments his  conmiand  amounted  to  four  thousand  men.  It  was  obvious  enough 
that  with  this  small  force,  his  situation  was  extremely  critical.  The  enemy 
had  already  landed  considerable  forces  at  Farkersburg  and  Point  Pleasant 
on  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  was  rapidly  using  his  superiour  facilities  for  raising 
troops  in  the  populous  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  his  ample  means 
of  transportation  by  railroad  through  those  States  and  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  liivers,  to  concentrate  a  large  force  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

After  some  desultory  movements,  and  a  brilliant  affair  on  Scary  Creek, 
in  Putnam  County,  where  Col.  Patton  with  a  small  force  repulsed  three 
Federal  regiments,  Gen.  Wise  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  Federal 
forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Cox,  had  been  largely  increased, 
and  which  were  steadily  advancing  up  the  Valley,  both  by  land  and 
water.  But  the  conflict  was  not  to  occur.  A  more  formidable  danger, 
from  a  different  direction,  menaced  the  Confederates.  The  disaster  at 
Bich  Mountain — the  surrender  of  Pegram's  force,  and  the  retreat  north- 
ward of  Gamett's  army,  had  withdrawn  all  support  from  the  right  flank, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  rear  of  Gen.  Wise.  He  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off' 
in  the  rear  by  several  roads  from  tlie  northwest,  striking  the  Kanawha  road 
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at  yarioiLS  points  between  Lewisbnrg  and  Ganley  Bridge.  The  daD{ 
seemed  to  him  so  pressing,  that  he  fell  back  immediately  with  his  ent 
force,  first  to  Gaalej  Bridge  and  thence  to  Lewisbnrg,  reaching  t 
latter  place  about  the  Ist  of  Angust,  and  after  a  retreat  which  was  nee 
sarily  much  disordered,  on  account  of  his  meagre  means  of  transportatii 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  Gen.  Wise  fell  back  to  Lewisbnrg,  the  O 
federate  cause  in  Western  Virginia  received  the  aid  of  a  very  effect: 
body  of  men.  John  B.  Floyd,  who  had  been  at  one  time  Governor 
Virginia,  and  afterwards  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Buchani 
was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  h 
succeeded  in  raising  a  command  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  b: 
talion  of  cavalry.  This  force  was  intended  fbr  service  in  Western  Virgin 
and  Gen.  Floyd  soon  decided,  with  the  approval  of  the  War  Departme 
that  the  defence  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  was  the  object  of  first  importan 
He  accordingly  advanced  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  nine  miles  e 
of  Lewisbnrg,  and  held  conferences  with  G^n.  Wise.  An  advance  towa: 
the  Gauley  was  promptly  determined  on,  but  the  two  bodies,  under  tb 
commanders,  moved  at  difierent  times,  and  with  perfectly  distinct  orgs 
zations,  though  within  supporting  distance. 

Gen.  Floyd  moved  first,  and  for  some  days  skirmished  vigorously  m? 
Cox's  troops,  wliich  were  in  force  at  Gauley  Bridge  and  in  the  neighba 
hood  of  the  '^  Hawk's  Nest,"  a  picturesque  and  majestic  monument 
wooded  rocks,  rising  a  thousand  feet  from  the  river  road,  at  a  point 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gauley.    Gen.  Wise  having  come  up, 
joint  Confederate  forces  now  approached  nearer  the  enemy,  skirmisl^ 
with  various  success.    But  while  thus  occupied,  it  was  ascertained  ± 
another  foe  threatened  their  flank. 

Col.  Tyler,  commanding  the  Seventh  Ohio  Regiment,  of  nearly  thirty 
hundred  men,  was  approaching  the  Gaxdey  Biver  at  Camifax  Fez 
about  five  miles  south  of  Summerville,  in  Nicholas  County,  and  twen 
four  miles  above  Gauley  Bridge.  His  movement  was  therefore  on  i 
right  flank  of  the  Confederates,  and  had  he  succeeded  in  crossing  ^ 
river  and  reaching  their  rear,  he  would  have  cut  their  communicatic 
with  Lewisbnrg.  Gen.  Floyd  at  once  determined  to  cross  the  river 
Oamifax  Ferry  and  encounter  this  movement  of  the  enemy.  He  at  on 
put  his  brigade  in  motion,  taking  with  him  a  part  of  Wise's  cavalry ;  th. 
commander  remaining  with  the  larger  body  of  his  troops  at  Pickett's  lO 
in  Fayette  County,  so  as  to  hold  the  turnpike,  and  guard  against  any  Sj 
gressive  movement  of  Cox,  which  might  have  embarrassed  that  again 
Tyler. 

The  enterprise  of  Gen.  Floyd  was  thoroughly  successful.  Havii 
crossed  the  Gauley,  he,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  August,  fell  up 
Tyler  at  a  place  csdled  Cross  Lanes ;  defeated  and  dispersed  his  force ;  ai 
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inflicted  npon  him  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  aiid 
prifioners^ 

After  the  affiur  of  Cross  Lanes,  Gen.  Floyd  proceeded  to  strengthen  his 
position  on  the  Gaulej.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  want  of  concert  be- 
tween Wise  and  himself,  these  two  Confederate  forces  in  Western  Virginia 
were  separated  by  a  deep  and  rapid  river ;  and  Floyd  himself  was  unable 
to  attempt  a  movement  against  Cox.  He  was  far  from  his  depot  of  provi- 
sions in  Lewisburg,  and  being  unprovided  with  adequate  transportation,  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  ventured  forward  on  the  north  of  the  river. 
Knowledge  of  this  situation  of  affairs  was  not  lost  upon  the  enemy. 
G^n.  Bosecrans — a  name  which  was  hereafter  to  become  familiar  on  more 
important  theatres  of  the  war — conmianded  the  Federal  forces  between 
Buckhannon  and  Cheat  Mountain.  He  at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  over- 
whelming the  Confederates  on  both  sides  of  the  Gauley,  and  accordingly 
moved  rapidly  down  the  road  leading  from  Weston  to  Summerville,  with 
at  least  nine  thousand  men  and  several  heavy  batteries  of  artillery. 

Gen.  Floyd  was  in  a  bend  of  Gauley  River,  very  near  Camifax  Ferry. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  Eosecrans,  by  a  rapid  march  of  sixteen  miles, 
threw  his  entire  force  about  Floyd's  entrenchments,  and  commenced  a  vig- 
orous attack.  The  force  of  Floyd's  command  did  not  exceed  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  But  his  flanks  were  well  protected  by  precipices 
or  cliffs  heavily  wooded ;  and  from  three  o'clock  until  nightfall  his  centre, 
protected  by  an  imperfect  earthwork,  sustained  an  assault  from  an  enemy 
five  times  his  numbers,  made  with  small  arms,  grape,  and  round-shot,  from 
howitzers  and  rifled  cannon.  As  the  sun  was  sinking,  Bosecrans  ordered 
a  final  and  desperate  charge.  His  troops  pressed  rapidly  forward  to  short 
musket  range ;  the  Southern  lines  were  wrapped  in  fire ;  a  thousand  bul- 
lets darted  into  the  adverse  ranks,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  carnage  was 
apx>alling.  The  Federals  fell  back,  and  returned  no  more  to  the  assault. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  hundreds  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  The 
Confederates  had  not  lost  a  man  killed  and  not  more  than  twenty  wounded. 

During  the  night.  Gen.  Floyd  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  two  ferry- 
boats and  a  hastily  coustructed  bridge  of  logs.  He  had  accompUshed  a 
brilliant  success  in  the  check  and  lesson  he  had  already  given  the  enemy ; 
and  knowing  Bosecrans'  superiority  of  numbers,  and  fearing  for  his  own 
communications  in  his  rear,  he  determined  to  withdraw  to  Wise's  camp, 
and  unite  the  two  commands. 

It  appears  that  when  Floyd  had  first  learned  of  Bosecrans'  advance,  he 
had  despatched  orders  to  Gen.  Wise  for  reinforcements,  and  that  ho  failed 
to  procure  them.  He  wrote  to  the  War  Department  at  Bichmond  that  he 
eould  have  beaten  the  enemy,  if  these  reinforcements  had  come  up  when 
ordered ;  that  if  he  could  have  commanded  *  the  services  of  five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  eighteen  hundred,  which  he  had,  he  could  have  opened 
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the  road  directly  into  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha.  He  indicated  the 
urgent  necessity  of  shaping  the  command  in  that  region  of  country  so  as  to 
ensure  unity  of  action, — the  condition  of  success  in  all  miKtary  operations. 

In  a  few  days  Bosecrans  crossed  the  Gauley  with  his  army,  and  as  the 
force  opposing  them  was  superiour  in  numbers,  Floyd  and  Wise  fell  back 
deliberately  towards  Sewell's  Mountain.  New  differences  now  developed 
themselres  between  these  two  leaders,  which  disturbed  that  unity  of  action 
so  much  desired.  After  reaching  Sewell's  Mountain,  Gen.  Floyd  held  a 
council  of  his  officers,  and  determined  to  fall  back  still  farther,  to  Meadow 
Bluff,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Lewisburg.  Gov.  Wise  followed  him  only  as 
far  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  he  proceeded  to  strengthen 
his  position,  which  he  named  Camp  "  Defiance." 

At  this  pause  in  military  operations  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  it  will  bo 
convenient  to  note  the  events  which  had  occurred  fiirther  north  in  this 
Western  region  of  Virginia,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  there  under  the  command  of  a  man  whose  star  was  to  be  singu- 
larly obscured  before  it  mounted  the  zenith  of  fame — Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

After  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Gamett  from  Rich  Mountain,  and  the  death 
of  that  officer,  Gen.  Lee  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  operations.  He  took  with  liim 
reinforcements,  making  his  whole  force,  in  conjunction  with  the  remnant 
of  Gen.  Garnett's  army,  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  The  roads  in  this 
part  of  the  country  were  deep  in  mud  and  horrible  with  precipices.  By 
patience  and  skill.  Gen.  Lee  advanced  with  his  army  across  the  Alleghany 
range,  and  deliberately  approached  the  enemy  in  Randolph  County. 

Rosecrans  was  then  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Federal  troops  in  North- 
western Virginia ;  but  Gen.  Reynolds  held  the  approaches  to  Beverly 
with  a  force  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men.  The  larger 
part  of  these  were  strongly  entrenched  at  a  point  at  the  junction  of 
Tygart's  Valley  River  and  Elk  Run,  which  post  was  called  by  the  Federals 
"  Elk  Water."  The  remainder  held  the  pass  at  the  second  summit  of 
Cheat  Mountain,  on  the  best  road  from  Staunton  to  Parkersburg.  The 
mountain  had  three  well-defined  summits.  The  second  presented  the 
greatest  advantages  for  fortification,  and  here  the  enemy  had  built  a  pow- 
erful fort  or  block-house  in  the  elbow  of  the  road,  fianked  by  entrench- 
ments of  earth  and  logs,  protected  by  dense  abattis  on  every  side,  and 
rendered  inaccessible,  in  two  directions,  by  the  steep  and  rugged  walls  of 
the  mountain. 

Having  approached  the  enemy,  Gen.  Lee  directed  careful  reconnoiB* 
sauces  to  be  made  of  all  his  positions.  Col.  Rust,  of  the  3d  Arkansas  R^- 
ment,  made  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  very  imperfect  reconnoissance  of 
the  enemy's  position  on  Cheat  Mountain,  and  reported  that  it  was  perfectly 
practicable  to  turn  it  and  carry  it  by  storm.    Gen.  Lee  at  once  issued  his 
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for  a  united  movement  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  both  at  Elk 
^x  and  on  Cheat  Mountain.  After  great  labour  and  the  endurance  of 
xre  hardships  on  the  mountain  spurs,  where  the  weather  was  very  cold, 

•  Lee  succeeded  in  getting  below  the  enemy  at  Elk  Water,  placing 
tx  portions  of  his  forces  on  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  immediately  east 

iirest  of  the  enemy,  and  marching  another  portion  of  his  troops  down 
riyer  close  to  the  enemy.  The  forces  were  thus  arranged  in  position 
ziaking  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  at  Elk  Water,  and  remained  there 
acme  hours,  waiting  the  signal  firom  Col.  Eust's  attack  on  Cheat 
LXitain. 

Chat  officer,  with  fifteen  hundred  troops,  chiefly  his  Arkansas  men,  had 
Led  the  Cheat  Summit  Fort,  and  was  now  in  its  rear.  But  he  saw  at 
3  that  his  former  reconnoissance  had  been  deceptive.  The  fortified 
>  'was  literally  unapproachable,  by  reason  of  thick  abattis  of  felled  trees, 
I  branches  and  undergrowth  densely  interlaced,  extending  from  the 
k-house  nearly  half  a  mile  down  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain. 

•  Sust  gave  no  signal  for  the  advance,  awaited  by  the  forces  at  Elk 
ter;  he  thought  his  enterprise  hopeless,  and  withdrew  his  troops. 
V  Lee,  informed  of  the  miscarriage  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  abandoned 

whole  of  it,  and  retired  his  command  without  any  results  whatever. 

The  failure  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  Cheat  Mountain,  and  thus  ro 
reKorthwestern  Virginia,  was  a  disappointment  to  the  Southern  public, 
oae  expectations  had  been  greatly  raised  by  vague  rumours  of  Lee's 
^tegy  and  plans.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  this  distinguished  com- 
^der  might  have  realized  some  results  of  his  well-matured  plan,  if,  de- 
^  of  the  disconcert  of  Bust,  he  had  risked  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
ition  at  Elk  Water,  which  a  portion  of  his  forces  had  surrounded.  But 
t^  were  unavailing  now ;  danger  was  imminent  in  another  quarter, 
k^nrng  by  couriers  of  the  union  of  Eosecrans  and  Cox,  and  of  their  ad- 
ice  upon  Wise  and  Floyd,  Gen.  Lee  decided  at  once  to  reinforce  the 
ithem  armies  on  the  line  of  Lewisburg.  He  reached  Gen.  Floyd's 
ip  at  Meadow  Bluff,  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  after  conferring 
Uhim  for  two  days,  joined  Gen.  Wise  at  Sewell  Mountain,  on  the  22d. 
^  experienced  eye  of  Lee  saw  at  once  that  Wise's  position  was  very 
*xig,  and  capable  of  airesting  a  very  heavy  hostile  force.  Ho  accord- 
'y  ordered  forward  his  troops  to  the  spot,  and  extended  fhe  defensive 
^ks  already  planned. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Eosecrans,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  advanced,  and 
k  possession  of  the  top  of  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  skirmishing  with  the 
Ward  troops  of  the  Wise  brigade.  Gen.  Lee  daily  expected  an  attack, 
i  was  prepared  for  it.  His  force  was  now  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
^j.  He  was  within  sight  of  him  ;  each  apparently  awaiting  an  attack 
5m  the  other.    But  the  opportunity  of  a  decisive  battle  in  Western  Vir- 
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ginia  was  again  to  be  lost.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  Bosecrans' 
troops  moved  to  the  rear  in  the  dark,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
Confederates  looked  out  from  their  camp,  the  whole  of  the  threatening 
host  that  had  confronted  them  for  twelve  days  before,  was  gone.  Gen. 
Lee  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  them.  It  was  said  that  the  mud,  the 
swollen  streams,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  his  artillery  horses  made 
pursuit  impracticable. 

But  one  incident  of  success  was  to  occur  in  a  campaign  of  bo  many 
disappointments.  When  Gen.  Lee  withdrew  from  the  Cheat  Mountain 
region,  he  left  Gen.  H.  K.  Jackson  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  to  hold 
his  position  on  the  Greenbrier  Kiver.  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  enemy, 
about  four  thousand  strong,  attacked  Jackson's  position.  A  severe  artil- 
lery engagement  occurred,  in  which  Jackson  could  not  bring  more  than 
five  pieces  in  action  to  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  eight.  Masses  of  in- 
fantry were  then  thrown  forward  on  Jackson's  right  and  front,  marching 
up  the  wooded  sides  of  a  hill  that  rose  from  the  river.  The  location  of  the 
hill  was  such  that  they  could  not  fire  effectively  until  they  crossed  the 
river ;  and  as  they  attempted  to  form  and  deploy,  in  order  to  a  charge,  the 
12th  Georgia  Kegiment  fired  several  rapid  volleys  of  musketry  into  them, 
which  instantly  checked  their  advance.  At  tlie  same  time,  Shumaker's 
guns  were  directed  to  the  point  in  the  woods  in  which  they  were  known 
to  be  crowded,  and  completed  their  discomfiture  by  playing  upon  them 
with  destructive  effect.  The  regiments  on  the  hill-side  retreated  rapidly, 
and  soon  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
was  moving  in  a  confrised  mass  to  the  rear.  His  loss  in  the  engagement 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hubdred.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  officially  reported  as  six 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 

The  approaching  rigours  of  winter  terminated  the  campaign  in  Western 
Virginia ;  or  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  abandoned  by  the 
Bichmond  authorities.  Gen.  Lee,  who  had  shed  such  little  blood  in  the 
campaign,  and  obtained  such  indifferent  reputation  in  mountain  warfare, 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  coast  defences  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Gen.  Wise  was  ordered  to  report  to  Eichmond,  and  was  subee- 
quently  assigned  to  important  duty  in  North  Carolina.  Gen.  Floyd 
lingered  in  t^ie  mountains ;  had  some  desultory  affairs  with  the  enemy  ; 
subsequently  retired  to  Southwestern  Virginia ;  and  from  there  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Government  to  the  now  imposing  theatre  of  war  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky. 

Thus  ended  the  effort  of  the  Confederate  authorities  to  reclaim  the 
larger  portion  of  Western  Virginia.  We  have  put  in  a  brief  space  its  nar» 
rative  of  military  events ;  for,  after  all,  it  was  a  mere  series  of  local  adven- 
tures, compared  with  other  operations  of  the  war. 
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The  new  Federal  Congress,  parBnant  to  the  sammons  of  President 
lancoln,  met  in  Washington  on  the  4th  of  Julj.  The  event  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  new  development  of  the  Northern  policy,  and  a  remarkable 
enlargement  of  the  operations  of  the  war. 

In  hte  message,  Mr.  Lincoln  announced  a  great  political  discovery.  It 
was  that  all  former  statesmen  of  America  had  lived,  and  written,  and 
labored  nnder  a  great  delusion ;  that  the  States,  instead  of  having  created 
the  Union,  were  its  creatures  /  that  they  obtained  their  sovereignty  and 
independence  from  it,  and  never  possessed  either  until  the  Convention  of 
1787.  This  singular  doctrine  of  consolidation  was  the  natural  preface  to  a 
feries  of  measures  to  strengthen  the  Government,  to  enlarge  the  Executive 
power,  and  to  conduct  the  war  with  new  decision,  and  on  a  most  unex- 
peeted  scale  of  magnitude. 

President  Lincoln  had  already  instituted  certain  remarkable  measures 
of  war.    He  had  published  his  proclamation  declaring  the  ports  of  the 
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Soutlieru  Confederacy  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  denouncing  any  mclesta- 
tion  of  Federal  vessels  on  the  high  seas  as  piracy^  having  reference  to  let 
ters  of  marque  issued  by  the  Confederate  authority.  He  had  prohibited 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  States  composing  the  new  confedera- 
tion. And  although  he  insisted  on  referring  to  the  belligerent  powers  in 
the  flippant  and  unimportant  words  of  "persons  engaged  in  disorderly 
proceedings,"  he  had  found  it  advisable,  as  early  as  the  3d  of  May,  in 
addition  to  his  first  requisition  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  operate 
against  these  disorderly  persons,  to  call  for  forty-odd  thousand  additional 
volunteers  to  enlist  for  ^e  war,  and  eighteen  thousand  seamen,  besides 
increasing  the  regular  army  by  the  addition  of  ten  regiments.  He  now 
wrote  to  Congress :  "  It  is  recommended  that  you  give  tlie  legal  means  for 
making  this  contest  a  short  and  a  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the 
control  of  the  Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  four  Imndred  millions  of  dollars."  The  recommendation  was* 
singular  commentary  on  the  prospect  that  had  been  held  out  of  subduisg 
the  Confederate  power  by  three  months'  levies,  before  the  Congress  flhould 
meet  in  the  month  of  July  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  conquered 
States  and  the  fate  of  the  leaders.  But  Congress  was  generous ;  and,  in 
excess  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  demand,  voted  him  five  hundred  thousand  men,  to 
serve  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

But  the  interest  of  the  first  Congress,  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  administra' 
tion,  is  not  confined  to  its  military  legislation.  It  is  a  period  fifom  whick 
we  may  trace  a  spirit  that  essentially  tended  to  revolutionize  the  political 
system  and  ideas  of  the  North  itself,  and  to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  tt^ 
Constitution  a  despotic  authority,  whose  consequences  ran  all  through  the 
war. 

The  first  sessions  of  this  Congress  were  signalized  by  a  resolution 
refusing  to  consider  any  propositions  but  those  looking  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  confining  all  business  to  the  military 
and  naval  operations  of  the  Government ;  by  a  general  approval  of  tto 
acts  done  by  the  President  without  constitutional  authority,  including  ^ 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus;  and  by  the  initiation  of  a  barbaiow 
policy  of  confiscation  in  a  bill  declaring  free  whatever  slaves  were  tto* 
ployed  in  the  service  of  "  the  rebellion, "  thus  evidently  containing  the 
seed  of  tliat  thick  crop  of  Abolition  legislation  which  was  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  suspended  the  writ  of  luxbeaa  corpus  without  the  conati- 
tutional  concurrence  of  Congress,  and  under  a  claim  of  authority  to  arrest 
without  process  of  law  all  persons  "  dangerous  to  the  public  safety."  This 
remarkable  usurpation  was  tolerated  by  the  country.  Indeed,  it  obtained 
many  ingenious  defences  in  Northern  newspapers.  It  was  declared  that 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  was  really  in  the  interest  of  no  one  but 
quasi  criminals;  and  that  what  had  been  esteemed  for  centuries  as  the 
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bulwark  of  personal  liberty,  was  really  a  matter  of  do  great  concern  to  the 
general  public.  An  apologist  for  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote :  ^^  In  snch  times  the 
people  generally  are  willing,  and  are  often  compelled,  to  giye  up  for  a 
season  a  portion  of  their  freedom  to  preserve  the  rest ;  and  fortunately, 
again,  it  is  that  portion  of  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  who  like  to  live 
on  the  margin  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  whose  freedom  is  most  in  dan- 
ger.   The  rest  are  rarely  in  want  of  a  habeas  corpuBP 

This  astounding  and  atrocious  doctrine  had  already  been  put  in  yiolent 
practice  in  certain  parts  of  the  Korth.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
military  arrest  of  the  municipal  officers  of  Baltimore.  It  was  but  the 
b^inning  of  a  reign  of  terrour.  There  is  place  here  for  the  foUowing 
remarkable  document,  under  the  authority  of  which  were  arrested  many 
leading  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryknd : 

[oonrmmiAL.] 

**HjiAi>QnABTmii  Abvt  or  thb  Poxoxao, 
**  WinmraTOH,  Stpt  li,  ISftL 

^  Gkhkrai.  :  After  fbD  oonsultation  with  the  President,  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  ^, 
it  baa  been  decided  to  effect  the  operation  proposed  for  the  17th.  Arrangemento  haye 
been  made  to  have  a  Government  steamer  at  Annapolis  to  receive  the  priaoners  and 
carry  them  to  their  destination.  ^ 

'^  Some  fonr  or  five  of  the  chief  men  in  the  affair  are  to  be  arrested  to-day.  When 
thej  meet  on  the  17th,  yon  will  please  have  everything  prepared  to  arrest  the  whole 
party,  and  be  snre  that  none  escape. 

^^It  18  nnderstood  that  yon  arrange  with  Gtoeral  Diz  and  Governor  Seward  the 
Tnodtu  operandi.    It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  the  meeting  might  take  place  on  the 
14th ;  please  be  prepared.    I  wonld  be  glad  to  have  yon  advise  me  frequently  of  yonr 
arrangements  in  regard  to  this  very  important  matter. 

"  If  it  is  snocessfblly  carried  ont,  it  will  go  far  toward- breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
rebellion.  It  wonld  probably  be  well  to  have  a  special  train  qnietly  prepared  to  take 
priaoners  to  Annapolis. 

**  I  leave  this  exceedingly  important  affair  to  yonr  tact  and  discretion— and  have  bnt 
one  thing  to  impreas  npon  yon— the  absolnte  necesdty  of  secrecy  and  success.  With  the 
highest  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  General,  yonr  sincere  friend, 

**  GxoBOB  B.  MoOlbllak, 

But  the  policy  of  arrests  did  not  end  with  this  singular  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  a  legislative  body.  Other  citizens  were  taken.  Military 
arrests  were  made  in  the  dead  hour  of  night.  The  most  honourable  and 
rirtuous  citizens  were  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  confined  in  forts. 
Searchea  and  seizures,  the  most  rigorous  and  unwarrantable,  were  made 
without  pretext  of  justification.  Hopeless  imprisonment  was  inflicted 
without  accusation,  without  inquiry  or  investigation,  and  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  triaL  When,  in^  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  at  Washington; 
Mr.  Vallandigham  of  Ohio  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  these 

of  despotic  authority  and  intolerable  espionage,  including  the  seizure 
12 
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of  despatches  in  the  telegraph  offices,  they  were  unceremoniously  laid 
the  table. 

There  was  an  evident  disposition  of  the  Northern  people  to  Bonec 
their  constitutional  liberties  to  any  govemment  that  would  gratify  ti[ 
political  passions.  A  true  account  of  the  despotism  of  these  times  £ 
cates,  indeed,  what  little  love  of  liberty  there  was  in  the  North,  aac 
low  stage  of  sentimentiEdism  on  this  subject;  for  wherever  it  has  b 
observed  in  history  that  a  nation  has  been  willing  to  surrender  liberty 
an  attempt  at  temtorial  ascendancy,  it  has  always  been  the  evidence  d 
coarse  and  materialistic  character  that  serves  well  the  ambitious  designs 
Despotism,  and  prefers  a  false  greatness  to  the  humbler  realities  of  hm 
and  happiness.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  this  tendency  of  the  Norihe 
people  to  submit  to  a  subtraction  of  their  liberties,  and  even  to  appk 
it,  while  they  imagined  that  their  greed  of  resentment  and  lust  of  tei 
tory  were  to  be  satisfied,  were  the  declarations  and  spirit  of  the  new  gf. 
emment  erected  in  the  South.  There  the  body  of  civil  liberties  n 
undiminished  and  untouched.  The  muniments  of  constitutional  law  m 
not  disturbed.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  '^  waged  not  to  destroy,  but  to  p 
serve  existing  institutions,"  the  South  was  recurring  to  the  past  rather  tfa 
running  into  new  and  ra^  experiments,  and  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  Consa 
atism  that  the  world  had  seldom  observed  in  so  vast  a  conmiotion. 

In  his  message  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  referred  to  an  atten 
meditated  by  States  at  a  position  of  ^'  neutrality  "  in  the  war.  ,  On  tl 
subject  he  wrote,  with  more  than  usual  acuteness : 

s 

*^  In  the  Border  States,  so  called — in  fact,  the  Middle  States — ^there  are  those  « 
favor  a  policy  which  thej  call '  anned  neutrality ;  *  that  is,  an  arming  of  these  Stat6i 
prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way,  or  the  Disunion  the  other,  over  their  i 
This  would  he  disunion  completed.  Figuratively  speaking,  it  would  be  huilding 
impassable  wall  aloDg  the  line  of  separation — and  yet,  not  quite  an  impassable  one;  i 
under  the  guise  of  neutrality,  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Union  men,  and  freely  p 
supplies  from  among  them  to  the  insurrectionists,  which  it  could  not  do  as  an  Of 
enemy.  At  a  stroke,  it  would  take  all  the  trouble  off  the  hands  of  Secession,  ezoepta 
what  proceeds  from  the  external  blockade.  It  would  do  for  the  Disunionista  that  wU 
of  all  things,  they  most  desire — ^feed  them  well,  and  give  them  disunion  without  a  rtr 
gle  of  their  own.  It  recognizes  no  fidelity  to  the  Oonstitution,  no  obligation  to  malnft 
the  Union ;  and,  while  very  many  who  fayored  it  are,  doubtless,  loyal  citizens,  it  Is,  o 
ortheless,  very  injurious  in  effect" 

This  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  message  naturally  introduces  us  to  1 
remarkable  part  taken  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  the  period  of  hoelQif 
and  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  war.  Her  Legislature  had  passed  a  n 
lution,  to  the  effect  that  the  State  should  remain  neutral  in  the  conl 
pending,  and  would  not  permit  the  troops  of  either  party  to  pass  ova 
occupy  her  soil  for  belligerent  purposes. 
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In  assuming  the  part  of  a  neatral,  the  attitude  of  Kentucky  fell  far 
below  the  hopes  of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  even  that  plea  was  to  be 
used  to  disguise  designs  which  meditated  nothing  short  of  an  eventual  and 
open  declaration  of  common  cause  with  the  Korthem  States.  An  election 
ensned  for  members  of  her  Legislature  in  the  month  of  August.  In  .this 
canyass  the  intriguers  of  the  Federal  Government  were  at  work ;  the  war 
had  fhlly  opened  ;  paper  money  in  abundance  was  beginning  to  circulate ; 
rich  contracts  for  mules,  hemp,  and  lumber,  were  scattered  with  lavish  but 
discriminating  hand,  among  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky ;  and  when  the 
election  came,  a  large  majority  of  men  were  returned  who  had  professed 
before  the  people  their  fidelity  to  the  neutral  faith,  but  who,  in  reality, 
were  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  as  far  as  they  could 
wield  it,  in  favor  of  Lincoln  and  his  war  against  the  South. 

After  the  returns  of  this  election  were  made,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  Federals  intended  to  occupy  Kentucky,  and  to  use  her  roads  and 
mountains  for  marching  invading  columns  upon  the  Confederate  States. 
It  became  necessary  to  anticipate  them.  Brigadier-General  Zollicoffer,  of 
Tennessee,  on  the  14th  of  September,  occupied  the  mountain  passes  at 
Cumberland,  and  the  three  long  mountains  in  Harlan  and  Knox  Counties, 
Kentucky,  through  which  an  invading  column  of  Federals  had  been 
threatening  for  weeks  to  march  from  Hoskins'  Cross-roads.  And  on  the  3d 
of  September  Gen.  Leonidas  Folk  advanced  with  part  of  his  forces,  and 
took  possesion  of  Hickman,  Chalk  Banks,  and  the  town  of  Columbus,  in 
Kentucky. 

The  position  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  Gov.  Magoffin,  that 
Gen.  Polk's  occupation  of  Columbus  was  an  act  of  invasion  of  their  State, 
and  violated  its  nentrality,  was  absurd.  The  enemy  had  chosen  to  make 
his  battle-ground  there,  and  to  erect  there  the  signs  of  armed  contest ;  and 
the  Confederates  had,  of  course,  the  right  to  confront  him  on  any  line  of 
operations  he  indicated.  The  Federal  Government  had  disregarded  the 
neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  hooted  at  it ;  her  representa- 
tives  in  ^e  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  voted  supplies  of  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Confederate  States ;  Federal  camps 
and  depots  of  armies  had  been  established  in  Kentucky ;  military  com- 
panies had  been  organized  within  her  territory ;  and  at  a  rendezvous  in 
Garrard  County,  known  as  Camp  Dick  Eobinson,  several  thousand  troops, 
among  whom  men  from  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  mus- 
tered with  Kentuckians  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  were  pre- 
pared not  only  to  put  down  revolt  at  home,  bnt  to  carry  out  the  designs  of 
the  Washington  Government  for  the  subjugation  of  the  South. 

Nor  wag  this  all.  The  Federal  forces  were  preparing  to  take  possession 
of  Oolnmbos  and  Faducah,  regarding  them  as  important  positions ;:  and 
vhen  Qea.  Polk  anticipated  them  in  occupying  the  former  place,  it  wa0 
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only  when  the  enemy  had  constrncted  a  mib'tarj  work  on  the  Misses, 
shore,  immediately  opposite,  and  commanding  Colnmbns,  and  evide 
intended  to  cover  the  landing  of  troops  for  the  seizure  of  the  town, 
end  cannon  had  already  been  turned  upon  Colnmbns,  and  many  of 
inhabitants  had  fled  in  terrour  from  the    indications    of  a 
hostilities. 

In  no  sense  did  the  Confederates  intend  to  conquer  or  coerce  KentnoJcT'. 
But  it  was  well  understood  that  the  people  of  that  State  had  been  decei -vred 
into  a  mistaken  security,  were  unarmed,  and  in  danger  of  being  subjngat^^ 
by  the  Federal  forces,  while  a  majority  of  them,  if  perfectly  free  to  indic*^*^ 
their  choice,  would,  it  was  thought,  have  e8{>oused  the  cause  of  the  Oonfo^i' 
eracy.    Proclamation  was  made,  on  tlie  part  of  the  Confederates,  ottCti^ 
desire  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Kentucky,  and  the  intention  to  abide  t>y 
the  wishes  of  her  people,  as  soon  as  they  were  free  to  express  them. 

But  Gen.  Polk  went  even  further  than  this.    He  offered  to  accede    ^^^ 
the  demand  of  Gov.  Magoffin  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Confederate  troo^. 
from  Kentucky,  on  condition  that  the  State  would  agree  that  the  troops 
the  Federal  Government  be  withdrawn  simultaneously,  with  a  gua«UL"*y 
(which  he  would  give  reciprocally  for  the  Confederate  €k)vemment)  tb^^* 
the  Federal  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  or  occupy  any  part  ^^* 
Kentucky  in  the  future.    This  proposition  was  derided  by  the  FedeL  ^' 
partisans  in  Kentucky,  and — as  every  proposition  of  equivalents  in  the  w 
— was  ridiculed  in  the  Northern  newspapers  as  a  piece  of  "  rebel "  i 
pertinence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  period  of  "  policy  "  was  past  in  Kentucfc^' 
and  Federal  agents  were  making  daily  arrests  of  all  persons  suspected  ^^ 
entertaining  designs  or  sentiments  hostile  to  the  government  at  Washio^^' 
ton.    Many  members  of  the  State  L^islature,  true  to  the  South,  h^^ 
vacated  their  offices  and  left  their  homes.    What  remained  of  this  bo^/ 
enacted  a  law  of  pains  and  penalties,  denouncing  death,  imprisonme^'^ 
forfeitures  and  fines,  against  all  who  should  oppose  the  Federal  GoreT^ 
ment. 

Among  those  Kentuckians  who,  fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  tl>^ 
cause  which  they  afterwards  served,  escaped  arrest,  and  came  within  tb^ 
Confederate  lines,  were  John  C.  Breckinridge,  late  Vice-President  of  tt^ 
United  States,  Col.  G.  W.  Johnson,  a  prominent  citizen,  Thomas  B.  Hod* 
roe,  Sr.,  for  about  thirty  years  District  Judge  of  the  United  Stated) 
Humphrey  Marshall,  ex-member  of  Congress,  and  a  distinguished  officer  ia 
the  Mexican  war,  and  Capt.  John  Morgan,  afterwards  the  ^^  Marion "  d 
Kentucky,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  commanders  in  the  WefiL 
Messrs.  Breckinridge  and  Marshall  proceeded  to  Bichmond,  and  wen 
appointed  Brigadier-Generals  in  the  Confederate  service. 

On  assuming  his  new  position.  Gen.  Breckinridge  published  an  addrev 
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bb.6  people  of  Kentucky,  some  passages  of  whicli  are  of  historical  intei- 
^  «M  a  deacription  of  the  times,  from  a  pen  which,  for  many  yeaiB,  had 
¥wm,  able  and  conspicuous  in  every  cause  of  truth.    He  wrote : 


**  1h»  Federal  Gk)yemxnent — the  creatnre— has  set  itself  above  the  creator.  The 
•ooiom  doctrine  is  announced  hj  the  President,  and  acted  npon,  that  the  States  derive 
hir  jpower  firom  the  Federal  Government,  and  m&j  be  suppressed  on  anj  pretence  of 
necessity.  Everywhere  the  civil  has  given  way  to  the  military  power.  The 
of  the  conntry  are  filled  with  victims  seized  without  warrant  of  law,  and  igno- 
Dt  of  tiie  oaose  of  their  imprisonment.  The  legislators  of  States  and  other  public  ofii- 
n  are  seized  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  taken  beyond  the  limits  of 
^r  reipective  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  forts  of  the  Federal  €h>vemment  A  sub- 
*^eiit  Oongrees  ratifies  the  usurpations  of  the  President,  and  proceeds  to  complete  the 
^■tniokion  of  the  Constitution.  History  will  declare  that  the  annals  of  legislation  do 
ot  contain  laws  so  infamous  as  those  enacted  at  the  last  session.  They  sweep  away 
^^^  vestige  of  public  and  personal  liberty,  while  they  confiscate  the  property  of  a  nation 
^^'^^iining  ten  millions  of  people.  The  great  mass  of  the  Northern  people  seem  anxious 
^  Winder  every  safeguard  of  freedom ;  they  eagerly  offer  to  the  Government  what  no 
">iX)pean  monarch  would  dare  to  demand.  The  President  and  his  Generals  are  unable 
^  I^tflk  up  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  rapidly  as  they  are  thrown  at  their  feet  General 
^*^^4n(m,  the  military  dictator  of  Kentucky,  announces,  in  one  of  his  proclamations,  that 
^  "^31  arrest  no  one  who  does  not  act,  write,  or  speak  in  opposition  to  Mr.  lincoln^s 
^^'^^erament  It  would  have  completed  the  idea  if  he  had  added,  or  think  in  opposition 
'^^  Look  at  the  condition  of  our  State  under  the  rule  of  our  new  protectors.  They 
inppressed  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  They  seize  people  by  military 
on  mere  sospicion,  and  impose  on  them  oaths  unknown  to  the  laws.  Other  citizens 
imprison  without  warrant,  and  carry  them  out  of  the  State,  so  that  the  writ  of 
earpuM  cannot  reach  them.  Every  day  foreign  armed  bands  are  making  seizures 
^oag  the  people.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  old  and  young,  venerable  magistrates,  whose 
^^tt  have  been  distinguished  by  the  love  of  the  people,  have  been  compelled  to  fly  from 
^ir-  homes  and  fiimilies,  to  escape  imprisonment  and  exile  at  the  hands  of  Northern  and 
^**'xxiia  soldiers  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  military  subordinates." 

Uie  early  military  movementB  in  Kentucky  are  to  be  considered  as 
^^^^lig  place  along  a  line  ninning  through  the  interiour  of  the  State,  extend- 
ing  bm,  Colnmbus  in  the  West  to  Prestonburg  and  Pikeville  in  the 
^[ii^^^^untaiiig  on  the  Virginia  frontier. 

I^m  hifl  strong  poaition  at  Cumberland  Mountain,  Gen.  Zollicoffer 
pi^opaned  for  cautiouB  advances  upon  the  enemy.  On  the  19th  of  Septem- 
^)  A  portion  of  his  command  advanced  to  Barboursville,  and  dispersed  a 
ttoqp  of  fifteen  hundred  Federals.  Gen.  Zollicoffer  continued  to  advance, 
ttd  early  in  October  reached  the  town  of  London  in  Laurel  County,  break- 
iogyxp  tibe  enemy's  camps  in  that  region. 

Ifeanwhile,  Brigadier-General  Buckner,  with  a  force  of  Kentucky  vol- 

aoteen,  adyanced  from  the  borders,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  entered 

the  town  of  Bowling  Green,  in  Warren  County,  eleven  miles  south  of 

Qrtefa  Siver,  and  immediately  on  the  line  of  approach  to  Louisville.    He 

Bfoedi  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  stating  that  their  Legis- 
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lature  had  been  faithless  to  their  will ;  that  instead  of  enforcing  nentralitj, 
they  had  sought  to  make  the  State  a  fortress  in  which  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  might  securely  prepare  to  sabjngate  alike  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  of  the  Southern  States.  He  declared  that  the  Confederate 
troops  occupied  Bowling  Green  as  a  defensive  position,  and  that  he  renewed 
the  pledge  previously  given  by  their  commanders,  to  retire  bb  soon  as  the 
Federal  forces  would  in  like  manner  withdraw. 

But  the  first  serious  collision  of  arms  in  Kentucky  was  to  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee ;  and  to  that 
end  of  the  line  of  operations  we  must  now  take  the  attention  of  the  reader/ 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

Gen.  Polk  had  for  some  time  been  strengthening  his  position  at  Colum- 
bus, and  had  also  occupied  Belmont,  a  small  village  on  the  Missouri  shore, 
so  as  to  command  both  banks  of  the  stream. 

With  a  view  of  surprising  the  small  Confederate  force  on  the  west 
bank.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  collected  a  fleet  of  large  river  steamboats,  and 
embarking  at  night,  steamed  down  the  river  nnobserved.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  Columbus  and  Belmont  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  and 
behind  this  bend  Grant  disembarked  his  forces,  and  began  to  advance 
towards  Belmont,  through  the  woods.  When  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
November  broke,  the  action  commenced ;  the  first  intimation  of  the  ene- 
my's presence  being  a  succession  of  rapid  volleys.  The  troops  were  soon 
under  arms,  but  the  sudden  surprise  precluded  all  idea  of  a  regular  line  or 
plan  of  battle. 

It  appears  that  when  the  enemy  was  reported  landing  troops  a  few 
miles  above,  the  garrison  in  Belmont  consisted  of  only  two  regiments. 
Gen.  Pillow,  with  four  regiments,  immediately  crossed,  and  assumed  com- 
mand. He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Grant's  advance  opened  fire,  and 
the  fight  soon  became  fierce  and  obstinate.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  turn  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
»  destructive  fire  of  Beltzhoover's  battery.  This  wing  was  severely  taxed, 
as  was  also  the  right.  Finding  that  they  stood  firm  and  unbroken,  and, 
anxious  for  decisive  action  before  reinforcements  could  reach  Pillow,  Grant 
repeatedly  hurled  his  strongest  force  at  the  Confederate  centre,  which  was 
in  the  open  field. 

The  centre  evidently  faltered  under  these  heavy  and  repeated  attacks. 
Pillow  ordered  a  charge,  and  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  was  driven  upon 
their  reserves.  But  ammunition  now  began  to  fail,  and  word  came  that 
the  wings  could  not  maintain  their  position  if  the  centre  gave  in,  as  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  it  would  do.    Again  a  charge  was  ordered,  which 
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proved  no  less  successful  than  the  first.  It  was  now  found  that  the  only 
battery  of  the  Confederates  had  not  a  cartridge  remaining,  and  most  of  the 
troops  were  similarly  circumstanced  ;  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  fall 
back  until  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Columbus. 

In  moving  back  to  the  river  bank,  the  Confederate  line  was  more  or 
less  broken  and  disorganized ;  and  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  master  of  the 
field.  He  was  already  in  full  possession  of  the  Confederate  camps,  and 
was  burning  them.  But  at  the  critical  moment  three  raiments,  which 
had  crossed  the  river  from  Columbus,  were  ordered  to  move  up  the  river 
bank,  through  the  woods,  and  get  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  enemy  had 
seen  the  boats  crossing  with  reinforcements,  and  played  on  them  with  a 
heavy  battery ;  but  the  guns  at  Columbus  replied,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  enemy's  pieces  were  silenced.  Finding  that  Polk  himself  was  crossing, 
and  landing  troops  far  up  the  river  on  his  line  of  retreat,  Grant  immedi- 
ately began  to  fall  back,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  encountered 
L6uisianians,  Mississippians,  Tennesseans,  and  others,  formed  on  his  flanks, 
subjecting  him  to  loss  every  moment,  while  the  guns  at  Columbus  contin- 
ued rapidly  firing  across  the  river,  and  from  the  high  position  of  the 
works,  telling  with  deadly  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  resistance 
was  hopeless,  and  Grant  reluctantly  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  while  conduct- 
ing it,  he  was  subjected  to  a  terrific  cross-fire  from  the  Confederates,  while 
Polk  in  person  was  pushing  the  rear  vigorously,  capturing  prisoners  and 
arms  every  yard  of  the  road.  The  confusion,  noise,  and  excitement  were 
terrible,  the  Federals  rapidly  retreating  to  their  boats,  and  the  advance 
ooInmnB  of  their  pursuers  pouring  deadly  volleys  into  them.  A  defeat 
was  suddenly  and  almost  miraculously  converted  into  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Confederate  arms. 

In  this  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the  Confederates  fought  by  detach- 
ments, and  always  against  superiour  numbers,  it  was  officially  stated  that 
their  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  632,  while  that  of  the  ene- 
my was  claimed  to  have  been  treble  in  extent.  He  had  been  driven  under 
a  devouring  fire,  and  even  after  he  had  reached  the  river,  his  crowded 
transports  were  assailed  with  the  fire  of  thousands  of  deadly  rifles.  In 
Northern  newspapers,  Belmont  was  put  down  as  "  another  Union  victory." 
The  style  and  eflrontery  of  the  fajlsehood  was  characteristic.  The  first  part 
of  the  day,  when  Grant  pushed  the  Confederates  to  the  river,  was  glow- 
ingly described ;  but  the  subsequent  fiank  movement  which  converted  his 
early  snccess  into  a  defeat  and  a  rout,  and  was,  indeed,  iJie  event  of  the 
day,  was  dismissed  in  the  briefest  and  most  indiflerent  terms.  Grant 
wrote :  "  The  rebels  fdUcwed  in  the  rear  to  our  place  of  debarkation." 
Such  was  the  method  of  Northern  misrepresentation.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  by  ingenious  suppression,  or  by  the  rouged  falsehood  of  official  re- 
porta,  the  North  claimed,  after  Manassas,  every  event  of  the  war  as  a  Fed- 
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eral  yictory,  imleBB  where  eome  political  animosity  bron^t  ont  the  details^ 
or  fiome  personal  rivalry  extorted  the  truth. 

With  the  Confederate  victory  of  Belmont,  we  leave  for  the  present  the 
story  of  military  operations  in  the  West  We  shall  soon  recnr  to  that 
theatre,  to  find  tiiere  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  events  of  the 
war.  We  shall  discover  that  the  enemy,  in  fact,  conceived  a  new  plan  of 
invasion  of  the  South,  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  means  of 
amphibious  expeditions,  composed  of  gunboats  and  land  forces ;  and  that  a 
war  which  the  Southern  people  supposed  lingered  on  the  Potomac,  was 
suddenly  transferred  and  opened  with  imposing  scenes  on  the  western 
waters. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

I  FICKLE  FUBUO  OF  THB  NOSTHd — OSN.  BCOTT.— THB  0LAM0X7B  FOB  M^OLXLLAH. — ^BXl 
XZAIXAXIOH  nf  THX  NXWflPjU>XB8. — THB  THBATBIOAL  AND  SSNaATZOBAL  MIND  OF  THB 
NOBTE* — ^ADTANCB  OF  THX  COlfFEDEBATES  T0WABD8  THX  POTOMAO. — ^m'oLXLLAN^S 
DX8IGHB. — THX  00NFXDXRATX8  FALL  BACK  TO  OBNTRXYILLX. — THX  BATTLB  OF  LXX8- 
BrXO. — ^K'cLKLLAN'b  MOYXMKNT  on  THX  OONFXDXBATK  LBFT. — ^XYANB'  BBIGADK.— 
FOBTUNATX  OAFTUBB  OF  A  FBDBRAL  OOUBIXB. — THB  FXDXBALB  OBOflS  THX  POTOMAO 
AND  OOOUFT  BA£L*8  BLT7FF. — 6PLENDID  0HAB6X  OF  THX  OONFBDBBATX0. — ^DXATH  OF 
OOL.  BAXXBi — THB  XNXMT  DBIYBN  INTO  THB  BIYBB. — ^AN  AFPALLINO  SFBOTAOLB  OF 
DXATH. — MIBBBPBXBXNTATIONS  IB  WASHINGTON. — ^MOBALX  OF  m'oLXLLAN's  ABMT. — THB 
AFFAIB  AT  DSANXSYILLX. — ^DEFEAT  OF  STUABT. — "STONXWALL*'  JAOKBON's  NSW  COM- 
MAND.— ^HI8  XXFXDinON  FBOM  WINOHXSTXB. — TXBBIBLX  8I7FFXBINOS  OF  HIS  COMMAND. 
— HIS  DXMONBTBATION  AT  BATH. — ^mS  MOYXMXNT  TO  BOMNXT,  AND  BXTUHN  TO  WIN- 
CHXarXB. — OLOBX  OF  THX  FIB8T  TXAB's  CAMPAIGN  IN  VIBGINIA. — ^NATAL  OPERATIONS 
IN  1801. — THX  XNXMT'b  IMMXNSX  ADTANTAGB  in  his  navy. — STATISTICS  OF  THB 
FBDBRAL  KATT. — ^DCPBOYIDXNCB  OF  THB  CONFXDXBATXS  IN  COAST  AND  BIYBB  DB- 
FBNCXS. — BXCBBTABT  MALLOBT. — THB  CONFKDXBACY  TO  LOSX  ALL  HXB  SEAPOBT8. — 
TWO  NATAL  XXPEDITIONS  DOWN  THX  CABOLINA  COAST. — ^KNGAGKMXNT  AT  HATTXBAS 
INLXT. — AN    UNXQVAL    COMBAT. — THX    POST    BOTAL    BXPBDITION.^APTTTBB   OF    POBT 


BOTAL. — YALTTB    OF    THIS    FXDXBAL    SVCCBSS. — THB    ^^  TRENT "    AFFAIR. — CAPTURE    OF 


COMMISBIONXB8  MASON  AND  8LIDELL.— AN  XNGUBH  COMMANDER'S  PB0TE8T.— QBBAT 
INDIGNATION  IN  ENGLAND. — PBBPABATIONS  THBBB  FOB  WAR. — CONCEIT  AND  EXI7LTA- 
IXONB  OF  THB  NORTH. — TRIBUTES  AND  ATTENTIONS  TO  CAPT.  WILKES. — CONCERN 
AMONG  THB  CONFEDERATES. — WHAT  RICHMOND  ORATORS  SAID. — SEWARD's  COBBB- 
0POBDBNOB  WITH  THB  BRITISH  GOYBRNMENT. — ^HIS  COLLAPSE. — THB  LAST  BESOBT  OF 
DBMA006UBISM.— -DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  THB  CONFEDEBATBS  IN  THE  TERMINATION  OF 
THB  **T8XBT"  AFFAIB. — ^BABL  BUSSBLL^S  DECLABATION  IN  PARLIAMENT. — MR.  GRBG- 
OBT*S  BBPLT. — THB  TREATY  OF  PARIS  AND  THE  FBDBBAL  BLOCKADE. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  war.  General  Winfidd  Scott  had  been  entitled 
in  Northern  newspapers  '^  the  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age."  After  the 
disaster  of  Manaesas  the  same  newspapers  derided  him  as  an  imbecile ;  and 
in  the  meanest  hnmiliation  General  Scott  publicly  announced  himself  an 
^old  coward"  for  having  yielded  to  popular  damour  in  fighting  the 
batde,  and  thus  sought  by  the  most  infamous  confession  the  mercy  of  men 
prompt  to  insult  his  fallen  fortunes. 

The  fickle  course  of  popular  applause  in  the  North  was  to  exalt  a  new 
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idol,  and  to  designate  a  new  victim.  The  clamour  was  for  yomig  com* 
manders.  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  had  been  lifted  into  a  sudden 
popularity  by  the  indifferent  affair  of  Bich  Mountain.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point ;  had  been  one  of  the  Military  Commission  sent  to  the 
Crimea ;  and  just  before  the  war  had  been  employing  his  geniufl  as  enper- 
intendent  of  a  railroad.  He  was  now  to  take  command  of  the  Federal 
forces  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  find  himself  suddenly  exalted  in 
the  newspapers  to  comparisons  with  Alexander,  CsBsar,  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  the  Great. 

The  volatile,  superficial  and  theatrically-inclined  mind  of  the  North  is, 
perhaps,  in  nothing  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  its  demonstrations 
towards  its  public  men.  Yankee  fame  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  world.  Scott  was  "  the  Greatest  Captain  of  the  Age.''  But 
McClellan  was  "  the  Young  Napoleon."  The  name  of  the  new  hero  ap- 
peared on  placards,  on  banners,  and  in  newspaper  headings.  Beporters 
stretched  their  ears  to  catch  the  least  word  he  uttered ;  artists  of  illus- 
trated journals  dogged  his  steps ;  his  eyes,  hair,  mouth,  teeth,  voice,  man- 
ner and  apparel  were  carefully  described  in  newspaper  articles.  Every 
store  of  fiattery  and  praise  was  exhausted  upon  a  man  who  found  himself 
famous  by  nothing  more  than  the  caprice  of  the  multitude.* 

For  months  after  the  battle  of  Manassas  an  almost  unbroken  quiet  ex- 
tended along  the  line  of  the  Potomac.  McClellan  had  tolerated  tlie  ad- 
vance of  the  Confederate  lines  to  Munson's  Hill,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Alexandria ;  and  every  attempt  to  draw  him  out  into  a  general  engage* 
ment  proved  unavailing.  Northern  politicians  complained  of  his  inactivity ; 

*  There  has  been  a  curious  Tankee  affectation  in  the  war.  It  is  to  discoYer  in  the  infancy  or 
early  childhood  of  all  their  heroes  something  indicative  of  their  future  greatness,  or  of  the  deigns 
of  Providence  towards  theuL  Thus  their  famous  cavalry  commanders  rode  wild  horses  as  soon  as 
they  could  sit  astraddle ;  and  ih&r  greatest  commander  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  war — Ulysses 
8.  Grant— when  an  infant  in  arms  desired  a  pistol  to  be  fired  by  his  ear,  and  exclaimed,  /riek 
again  I — thus  giving  a  very  early  indication  of  his  warlike  disposition.  The  following,  told  of 
McClellan  in  a  Washington  newspaper,  during  the  days  of  his  popularity,  is  characteristic : — 

^  The  Infant  Napolion. — ^An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
of  1826-7,  is  particularly  worthy  of  record  in  our  present  crisis,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  the  eariy 
history  of  one  who  fills  a  position  commanding  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  worid,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  our  own  country.  I  will  premise  by  saying  I  was  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
spoken  oi^  attending  medical  lectures  under  a  distinguished  surgeon,  then  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  dty.  A  son  was  bom  to  our  professor,  and  the  event  scarcely  transpired  before 
the  father  announced  it  to  his  delighted  pupils.  Scales  were  instantly  brought  from  a  neighboring 
grocer.  Into  one  dish  he  placed  the  babe,  into  the  other  all  the  wdghts.  The  beam  was  raised, 
but  the  child  moved  not  I  The  father,  emptying  his  pockets,  threw  in  his  watch,  coin,  keys,  knives 
and  lancets,  but  to  no  purpose — ^the  little  hero  could  not  be  move^  He  conquered  every  thing  I 
And  at  kut^  whUe  adding  more  and  more  veighi,  the  cord  nyjporting  the  beam  gave  vay,  and  hr^ 
rather  than  the  giant  infani  would  jfidd/  The  father  was  Dr.  McClellan,  and  the  son — Genenl 
McClellan  I  our  young  commander  on  the  Potomac  The  country  will  see  a  prophetic  ohann  in 
this  incident.*' 
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the  OonfederateB  were  imTnenady  reassured  by  it ;  bnt  there  is  reason  to 

Bnppofie  that  IfcOlellan's  splendid  army,  that  was  constantly  entertaining 

attention  with  parades  and  reviews,  was  performing  a  well-designed  part, 

aiLd.  tliat  the  gorgeous  pageant  on  the  Potomac  was  intended  as  a  veil  to 

iixiiTieiifle  military  preparations  going  on  in  other  directions. 

Xhe  Confederate  advance  having  failed  to  bring  on  a  general  battle, 
altLoogh  it  was  almost  daily  invited  by  heavy  skirmishing,  and  it  being 
impcwssible  without  a  chain  of  strong  fortifications  to  hold  the  advanced 
line  of  Mason's  and  Munson's  hills,  or  even  the  interiour  one  of  Fairfax 
Court-house  and  its  flanks,  it  was  decided  by  Gens.  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, on  the  15th  of  October,  to  Ti-ithdraw  the  army  to  Centreville.  At 
the  dead  of  night  it  was  put  in  motion,  and  in  perfect  sUence,  without  the 
beat  of  a  drum  or  the  note  of  a  bugle,  the  men  marched  out  of  their  .for- 
saken entrenchments,  and  took  the  road  to  Centreville. 
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IHie  apparent  retreat  of  the  Confederates  to  Centreville  encouraged 

^a^Clellan  to  make  an  advance  on  the  extreme  left  wing  of  their  force. 

'■-W.B  enterprise  brought  on  a  conflict  among  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 

^"^^^  in  view  of  the  niunbers  engaged.    The  design  of  the  Federal  com- 

^^^ixier  was  to  occupy  the  country  covering  the  northern  belt  of  Fairfax 

^^d.  London  counties ;  and  while  a  colunm  moved  towards  Dranesville,  he 

^.^^red  Qen.  Stone,  comanding  on  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  oppo- 

^^  to  Leesburg,  to  throw  across  the  river  a  sufficient  force  to  co-operate 

^*h  the  lower  movement. 

1^6  C!onfederate  force  in  and  around  Leesburg  was  about  two  thousand 

?^^^    It  was  a  brigade  composed  of  three  Mississippi  regiments  and  the 

^  Virginia,  comanded  by  Gen.  Evans,  whose  name  had  been  conspicu- 

^^  on  the  field  of  Manassas.    Before  day  broke  on  the  20th  of  October, 

^^  men  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  Evans  addressed  them  thus : 

gentlemen,  the  enemy  are  approaching  by  the  Dranesville  road,  sixteen 

^onaand  strong,  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.    They  want  to  cut  off  our 

^^^^    Reinforcements  can*t  arrive  in  time  if  they  were  sent    We  must 

figk.^   The  little  army  was  at  once  put  in  motion  across  Gk)ose  Creek 

ind  along  the  DranesviUe  road,  anticipating  a  desperate  engagement  with 

^  Federal  column  reported  to  be  moving  in  that  direction  under  the 

command  of  Oen.  McCall.    A  few  hours  after  sxmrise  a  Federal  courier 

rAB  captured  proceeding  on  his  way  with  despatches  from  McCall  to 

Stone.    His  papers  betrayed  sufficient  to  reveal  that  it  was  designed  to 

draw  the  Confederates  from  Leesburg  along  the  Dranesville  road,  while 

Stone  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  town. 
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Gen.  Stone  commenced  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  20th  of  Octobw. 
A  force  of  five  companies  of  Massachnsetts  troops,  commanded  by  CoL 
Devins,  effected  a  crossing  at  Edwards'  Ferry,  and,  a  few  hours  thereafter, 
Col.  Baker,  who  took  command  of  all  the  Federal  forces  on  the  Virginia 
side,  having  been  ordered  by  Stone  to  push  the  Confederates  finom  Lees- 
burg  and  hold  the  place,  crossed  the  river  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  a  little  sontL 
of  Harrison's  Island,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Leesburg.  Gen.  Stone 
had  ordered  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  co-operate  in  the  move- 
ment. Baker's  brigade,  including  the  advanced  companies  under  Devins, 
was  two  thousand  three  hundred  strong,  and  he  was  rapidly  reinforced 
until  nearly  the  entire  number  designated  by  Stone  had  been  thrown 
across  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Evans,  who  had  taken  a  position  at  Goose  Creek, 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  Federals  had  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac at  different  points,  at  Edwards'  Ferry  which  was  just  above  the  month 
of  Goose  Creek,  and  at  Conrad's  Ferry,  where  a  steep  bank  (Ball's 
BluflT)  hxmg  over  the  water.  Finding  that  no  advance  from  Edwards' 
Ferry  was  attempted,  Gen.  Evans  ordered  the  17th  and  18th  Mississippi 
regiments  to  move  rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  8th  Virginia  and  some 
Mississippi  companies,  which  held  the  approaches  to  Leesburg,  and  had 
already  become  hotly  engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advanc- 
ing from  Ball's  Bluff. 

"If  the  enemy  won't  come  to  us  we  must  go  to  them,"  exclaimed 
Evans,  as  he  put  the  two  Mississippi  regiments  in  motion,  which  began  a 
race  of  two  miles  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Federals  who  had 
occupied  Ball's  Bluff  had  advanced  towards  the  wooded  plain  between  the 
river  and  Leesburg,  and  held  a  semicircular  line  of  battle,  supported  by 
four  howitzers.  Evans'  order  was,  "  to  make  the  business  short."  As 
the  fire  of  musketry  became  hot  and  general— for  the  Confederates  had  no 
opportunity  to  use  their  artillery — the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  bluff.  Col.  Baker  urged  his  men  to  rally,  and  brought  his  dis- 
ordered lines  to  a  momentary  stand.  Gen.  Evans,  seizing  the  critical  mo- 
ment, ordered  a  charge.  Virginians  and  Mississippians  together  mshod 
forward,  making  a  resistless  onset  upon  the  Federal  lines.  A  private 
sprang  to  the  front,  and  advancing  within  eight  feet  of  Col.  Baker,  fired 
five  chambers  of  his  revolver  at  him,  piercing  his  head  at  the  first  shot, 
and  striking,  him  with  nearly  every  ball.  Ho  fell  dead.  His  terrified 
command  gave  way  in  utter  rout,  and  fied  towards  the  river.  A  portion, 
numbering  several  hundred  men,  attempted  to  make  good  their  retreat  by 
a  flank  movement  to  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  fiigitives  madly  ran  to  the  very  verge  of  Ball's  Bluff;  and  now 
ensued  a  scene  of  unutterable  horrour,  as  these  men  were  driven  over  the 
bluff  on  to  the  bayonets  of  their  friends,  thirty  feet  below. 
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nch  slanghter,  sach  havoc,  such  mangling  of  living  men  was  scarcely 
seen  before.  A  whole  army  was  retreating,  tumbling,  rolling,  leap- 
&own  the  steep  heights.  Hundreds  plunged  into  the  rapid  current ; 
17  were  shot  in  the  act  of  swimming ;  and  others  were  drowned  in  the 
or,  choked  with  the  wounded  and  dead.  Large  flats  had  been  used  to 
ig  over  reinforcements.  They  now  attempted  to  return  with  the 
luded ;  but  such  was  the  consternation  among  the  troops  that  lai^e 
ibere  rushed  on  board,  trampling  upon  the  bleeding  men  until  they  all 
c  together,  amid  Mghtftd  screams..  There  were  men  in  that  agonized 
B  of  fugitives  who  had  never  seen  the  field  of  battle.    They  had  been 

over  while  the  contest  was  in  progress ;  they  had  climbed  the  mud 
be  blu£^  expecting  to  find  before  them  a  scene  of  victory.  But  before 
XI  glared  a  victorious  and  vengeful  foe ;  and  behind  them  rolled  the 
p  river.  All  was  consternation  and  dismay.  A  thousand  men  ran  up 
down  the  banks.  Two  Massachusetts  companies  had  the  presence  of 
1  to  display  a  white  fiag  and  surrender.  Others  rushed  wildly  into  the 
un ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  drowning  mingled  with  thte 
Lis  of  the  victors  and  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

Che  results  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Leesburg  were  studiously  sup- 
Bed  by  the  Washington  authorities.  Indeed,  they  had  the  hard^ihood 
iaim  an  advantage ;  representing  that  the  movement  towards  Leesburg 

merely  a  ^^  reconnoissance,"  and  was,  in  the  main,  ^^  gallant "  and 
^eceHfoL''  But  the  Federal  Congress  happened  to  be  in  session  at  the 
e  ;  and  the  opposition  party  brought  out  the  stark  and  horrible  truth 
lie  aSair.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Federal  loss  was  not  less  than 
^  killed  and  drowned,  800  wounded,  and  about  the  same  number  of 
Kmera,  making  a  total  exceeding  two  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  Oon- 
erates  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  killed  and  wounded. 
tttt'  little  command  had  defeated  an  army,  probably  three  times  its 
QBgth,  and  had  inflicted  upon  it  a  loss  greater  in  number  than  the  whole 
federate  force  engaged. 

After  the  lesson  administered  at  Leesburg,  McOlellan  for  some  months 
empted  nothing  but  some  foraging  expeditions ;  but  he  was  constantly 
9j  irith  the  organization  and  marcUe  of  his  army ;  and  the  material 
lieh  was  raw  at  Manassas  was  rapidly  improving  in  discipline,  stanch- 
«  and  soldierly  qualities.  On  the  20th  of  December  occurred  an  affidr, 
ich  was  more  creditable  to  the  Federals  than  any  that  had  yet  taken 
c»  in  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  and  constituted  McClellan's  first  sue- 
i  since  the  engagement  of  Eich  Moxmtain. 

On  the  day  named  Gen.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  with  a  large  foraging  foroe, 
ifiisting  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  men,  fell  in  with  the  enemy  near 
auesviUe.  The  Federals  were  in  superiour  force ;  Gen.  Ord's  brigade, 
ich  was  also  marching  to  the  same  neighbourhood  for  forage,  being 
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thirty-fiye  hundred  strong,  while  two  other  brigades  were  m  Bupp 
distance.  A  rocket,  shot  up  by  the  enemy,  gave  to  the  Confederat 
first  intimation  of  their  presence.  To  give  his  wagon-ti*ain  time  to  ] 
in  safety,  G^n.  Stuart  prepared  for  battle.  He  was  exposed  to  a 
severe  cannonade  from  the  enemy ;  and  finding  his  men  contend] 
serious  disadvantage  with  an  enemy  greatly  outnumbering  then 
almost  concealed  in  ambush,  he,  after  a  desultory  engagement,  drew 
forces,  and  fell  back  two  miles.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue.  The 
federate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  two  hundred. 

The  affair  of  Dranesville  was  the  last  conflict  of  arms  of  any  n6t 
occurred  near  the  Fqtomac  in  the  first  winter  of  the  war.  But  with! 
period,  we  must  remark  an  expedition,  conducted  by  "  Stonewall " 
son,  which  was  a  most  extraordinary  enterprise,  and  was  attended  b; 
hardships  and  sufferings  as  made  it  a  story  of  terrible  interest  and  i 
romance. 

In  September,  Jackson  had  been  made  a  Major-General,  and  : 
early  part  of  October  he  was  assigned  to  the  conmiand  of  the  Confe 
forces  in  and  around  Winchester.  About  this  time  the  famous  CoL  1 
Ashby,  with  hifi  own  regiment  and  other  cavalry  detachments,  ma] 
total  of  some  twelve  hundred  horse,  was  watching  the  river-firont 
Harper's  Ferry  to  Eomney.  In  December  the  enemy  were  strongly  ] 
at  Bomney  and  Bath  southwards;  and  Banks,  with  his  whole  army 
north  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  evident  that  some  great  movement  \ 
contemplation,  which  prudence  demanded  should  be  watched  by  a  i 
force. 

A  large  part  of  Gen.  Loring's  command,  after  a  march  of  two  ha 
and  sixty  miles,  joined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Winchester.    He  was  now 
head  of  about  nine  thousand  men ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
with  a  portion  of  his  force  he  marched  from  Winchester. 

It  was  the  object  of  Jackson  to  surprise  the  Federals  stationed  at 
otherwise  known  as  Berkeley  Springs.  Amid  the  snow,  sleet,  rain  ai 
of  the  most  severe  days  of  the  winter  he  commenced  his  march.  He  1 
travel  over  fifty  miles  of  the  roughest  country  in  the  world,  and  h 
obliged  to  take  unfrequented  roads  to  keep  his  movement  secret 
trating  the  mountains  on  roads  winding  along  their  sides,  and  th 
their  rugged  defiles,  exposed  to  sleet  and  hail  in  mid-winter,  and  i 
ing  the  bitterest  cold,  the  march  was  one  of  almost  indescribable  sof 
and  horrour.  The  men  were  without  tents.  The  roads  were  covere( 
ice  two  inches  thick,  and  glassed  over  by  the  sleet,  so  that  neither  mi 
horse  could  keep  his  feet  except  by  great  care.  Horses  had  their 
and  muzzles  terribly  injured  and  streaming  with  blood.  Occasic 
horsemen,  infantry  and  wagons  would  slip  over  an  embankmeml 
men  crippled,  or  filled  with  bruises  and  pains,  laid  down  by  the  w 
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to  dxe,  or  ataggered  on  in  the  terrible  march.  Many  were  bootless,  haUess, 
txxd  jraggecL  Thej  were  not  allowed  to  kindle  fires,  being  within  a  few 
xctil.^58  of  the  enemy's  posts ;  and  their  most  comfortable  sleep  was  nnder 
6t;l<3'k:  arbofon  packed  with  snow. 

^Amid  the  sharp  distresses  of  this  march  the  command  straggled  on 
w^t:l3.  patient  conrage,  and  almost  superhuman  spirit.  On  arriving  at 
3a.tJ2^  they  found  the  Federals  had  retreated  to  the  Potomac,  and  had 
wstdcid  the  river  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter. 

JSaving  rested  two  or  three  days  in  Bath,  Jackson  made  daily  dcmon- 
etratjions  at  the  river  to  indnpe  the  belief  that  his  command  was  the  ad- 
YSkxioe  of  a  large  force  about  to  cross  into  Maryland.    The  demonstration 
BTxooeeded  even  beyond  his  expectations.    The  Federal  troops  in  and 
^aroxind  Bomnqr  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  men,  under  command  of 
G-en.  Shields.    This  officer  felt  so  certain  that  Jackson  was  bent  on  cross- 
ing tbe  Potomac,  that,  thoi^h  forty  miles  above,  he  transferred  his  whole 
conunimd  to  the  north  bank  to  dispute  the  supposed  passage.    As  soon  as 
Jackaon  was  informed  of  this,  he  marched  up  the  south  bank  to  Eomney, 
sorprised  and  captured  many  of  the  enemy,  and  destroyed  what  he  could 
not  cany  away  of  Shields'  immense  stores,  amounting  to  some  half  a  mil- 
Upu  of  dollars.    Leaving  a  small  force  in  Bomney,  Jackson  returned  with 
^  army  to  Winchester.    The  success  of  his  expedition  was  complete ; 
bTit  it  had  been  terribly  purchased,  for  hundreds  of  his  brave  men  had  sunk 
ii^der  the  exposure  of  the  march,  or  were  long  on  the  sick-list  from  its 
cfifects. 

^ith  this  movement  closed  the  campaign  of  the  winter  in  Yirginia. 
Tho  armies  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard,  at  Centreville  and  Manassas,  of 
'^'iger,  at  Iforfolk,  of  Magruder  on  the  Peninsula,  of  Jackson  at  Win- 
^^Bter,  and  the  bodies  of  troops  from  Evansport  to  Acquia  on  the  Poto- 
°^^<2jin  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  around  Eichmond,  rested  for  a 
*^^*on  in  their  winter  quarters ;  and  fields  of  Virginia  soon  to  run  red  with 
^^^H>d,  were  now  covered  with  mantles  of  snow  and  ice. 
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Ibe  Federals  had  one  immense  and  peculiar  advantage  in  the  war ; 
•Dd  they  were  prompt  to  use  it  The  superiourity  which  a  large  navy 
pve  them  may  be  estimated  when  we  reflect  that  the  sea-coast  of  the 
Genfederacy  stretched  in  a  continuous  line  of  eighteen  hundred  miles ;  that 
^g  this  were  scattered  sea-ports,  many  of  them  without  the  protection 
of  the  feeblest  batteiy ;  and  that  the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries  was 
m  inland  sea,  which  gave  access  to  the  enemy  almost  as  freely  as  the  Gulf 
/Mexioo. 


1^  THE  LOST  OAUHS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war.  President  linoohi  found  under  his  coi 
mand  a  navy  of  ninety  ahipB  of  war,  carrying  eighteen  hundred  and  nil 
guns.  In  little  more  than  a  year  from  that  time  the  Federal  navy  a 
braced  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  ships  and  steamers,  carrying  tbr 
thousand  and  twenty-seven  guns.  Xeels  were  laid  not  only  in  tiie  Easte 
ship-yards,  but  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Eivers ;  iron  armour  was  pi 
pared ;  mortar  ketches  were  built ;  the  founderies  and  shops  worked  di 
and  night  upon  engines,  plates,  and  guns. 

While  this  wonderful  energy  was  being  displayed  by  the  North 
preparations  to  operate  against  our  sea-coast,  and  by  fleets  of  gunboats  < 
the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  to  drive  our  armies  out  of  Ke 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Confederate  Government  showed  a  singol 
apathy  with  respect  to  any  work  of  defence.  The  Oonfederate  Oongn 
had  made  large  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  gunboats  on  t 
Mississippi  waters ;  there  was  the  best  navy-yard  on  the  continent  opg 
site  Norfolk  ;  there  were  valuable  armouries  with  their  machinery  at  Bk 
mond;  and  although  the  Confederate  Government  was  very  &r  tm 
competing  with  the  naval  resources  of  the  enemy,  yet  there  is  no  don 
with  the  means  and  appliances  at  hand,  it  might  have  created  a  consid 
able  fleet.  In  no  respect  was  the  improvidence  of  this  Grovemment  ul^ 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  administration  of  its  naval  affairs ;  or 
unfortunate  choice  of  ministers  more  signally  displayed  than  in  the  select? 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida,  a  notoriously  w« 
man,  who  was  slow  and  blundering  in  his  office,  and  a  butt  in  Conga 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  river  geography  of  the  country. 

The  consequences  of  the  defenceless  and  exposed  condition  of  the  C 
federate  sea-coast  were  soon  to  be  realized;  and  many  intelligent  n 
already  took  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
Confederacy  would  lose  not  only  all  lier  sea-ports,  but  every  fort  and  II 
tery  to  which  the  floating  guns  of  the  enemy  could  get  access. 

In  the  year  1861,  two  naval  expeditions  were  sent  down  the  Caro>X 
coast ;  and  their  results  gave  serious  indications  of  what  was  to  be 
pected  from  this  arm  of  the  enemy's  service  on  the  slight  fortificatioas 
our  ocean  frontier.  The  flrst  of  these  expeditions  was  designed  agai 
Hatt;eras  Inlet.  To  reduce  two  extemporized  works  there,  mounting  bI 
gether  fifteen  guns,  the  enemy,  with  his  usual  prodigality  of  preparatK" 
and  care  to  ensure  victoiy,  sent  an  enormous  sea  armament,  carrying  o^ 
hundred  heavy  guns,  and  a  naval  and  military  force  numbering  not  l0> 
than  three  thousand  men.  The  fleet  was  imder  the  conmiand  of  OomflK 
dore  Stringham,  while  Maj.-Oen.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  commanded  tb' 
force  intended  to  operate  on  land.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  ezpeditio] 
sailed  firom  Fortress  Monroe,  arriving  off  Hatteras  on  the  28th.  Tbtt 
hundred  and  flfteen  men,  with  a  twelve-pound  rifled  gun,  and  twAn 
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pound  howitzer,  were  landed  safely,  bnt  in  attempting  to  land  more,  two 
gunboats  were  swamped  in  the  surf.  In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  opened 
a  tremendous  bombardment  npon  one  of  the  Confederate  works^  Fort 
Clark.  The  ships,  secure  in  their  distance,  and  formidable  by  their  long 
range  gnns,  kept  np  a  terrific  fire,  which  rained  nine  and  eleven  inch  shells 
upon  the  fort,  at  the  rate  of  seven  in  a  minute,  shattering  to  pieces  the. 
wooden  structures  exposed,  killing  and  wounding  a  few  of  the  men,  and 
cutting  down  the  flag-staff  from  which  floated  the  Confederate  ensign. 
Finding  the  work  untenable,  it  was  decided  by  Commodore  Barron,  the 
Confederate  officer  in  command,  to  retire  to  Fort  Hatteras. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  Federal  fleet  steamed 
in  from  the  ocean,  and  approaching  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Fort 
Hatteras,  renewed  the  bombardment.  The  unequal  combat  continued  for 
some  hours.  Assaulted  by  nearly  a  hundred  heavy  cannon,  the  fort  was 
unable  to  reach  effectively  with  its  feeble  thirty-two  pounders,  the  ships 
which  lay  at  a  safe  distance,  pouring  fix»m  th«r  teu-inch  rifle  pivot  guns  a 
storm  of  shells  upon  the  bomb-proofs  and  batteries.  About  noon,  the  fort 
surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  ten  killed,  thirteen 
wounded,  and  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  prisoners.  The  Federals  had  five 
men  wounded. 

Bat  the  Federals  were  to  obtain  a  much  more  important  success  at  a 
point  on  the  coast  further  south.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  a  great 
fleet  of  war-ships  and  transports  began  to  arrive  at  Old  Point,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  ready  for  their  departure.  So  formidable  an  arma- 
ment had  never  before  assembled  in  the  waters  of  America.  The  naval 
force  was  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Dupont,  fiag-officer  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron ;  it  consisted  of  fifteen  war-steamers ;  the 
land  force  was  embarked  in  thirty  steam  vessels  and  six  sailing  ships, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Gen.  T.  W*  Sherman.  The  whole  force 
fell  very  little  below  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

On  the  8d  of  November  the  fieet  was  descried  approaching  the  south- 
em  coast  of  South  Carolina ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  it  became  appa- 
rent that  the  point  they  sought  was  Port  Eoyal  harbour.  To  defend  the 
harbour  and  approaches  to  Beaufort,  the  Confederates  had  erected  two 
sand  forts — one  at  Hilton  Head,  called  Fort  Walker,  and  the  other  at  Bay 
Point,  called  Fort  Beauregard.  The  first  had  sixteen  guns  mounted,  most 
of  them  thirty-two  pounders.  Fort  Beauregard  moxmted  eight  guns,  none 
of  the  heaviest  calibre.  The  garrisons  and  forces  in  the  vicinity,  number- 
ing about  three  thousand  men,  were  under  the  conunand  of  Gen.  Drayton. 

Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  position  and  strength  of  the  forts,  a 
bombardment  was  opened  on  Fort  Walker  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
November.  The  fleet  steamed  forward,  delivering  its  broadsides  with 
ceaaolcofl  violence,  then  turning  in  a  sharp  elliptic,  it  steamed  back  in  the 
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same  order,  so  as  to  fire  the  other  broadside  at  Fort  Walker,  and  \ob/3 
time  to  open  on  Fort  Beauregard  on  getting  within  range.  This  mancdia. 
doubtless  disturbed  the  aim  of  the  artillerists  in  the  forts;  thej  & 
wildly  and  with  but  little  effect.  The  dense  masses  of  smoke  which 
wind  drove  clear  of  the  ships,  and  packed  against  the  land  batteries^ 
structed  their  aim,  and  afforded  only  occasional  views  of  the  enemy  throi 
the  lifting  cloud.  After  sustaining  a  bombardment  of  about  four  hox 
the  forts  surrendered.  The  condition  of  Fort  Walker,  at  this  time,  aceoi 
ing  to  the  official  report  of  G^n.  Drayton,  was  ^^  all  but  three  of  the  gn 
on  the  water  front  disabled,  and  only  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  t3 
magazine."  The  garrisons  and  the  men  outside  the  forts  retreated  acra 
the  plain  separating  them  from  the  woods.  The  Federal  loss  in  the  cs 
gagement  was  eight  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  The  Oonfedenl^ 
lost  about  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  all  their  cannon,  a  numb- 
of  small  arms,  and  all  the  stores  collected  in  and  around  the  forts. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Boyal  was  an  important  Federal  success.  It  ga« 
to  the  enemy  a  point  for  his  squadrons  to  find  shelter,  and  a  convedei 
naval  depot.  It  gave  him  also  a  foothold  in  the  region  of  the  Sea-Islan* 
cotton,  and  afforded  him  a  remarkable  theatre  for  his  anti-slaveiy  exp» 
ments.  The  Beaufort  district,  commanded  now  by  the  enemy's  positio" 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  thickly  settled  of  the  State.  It  containfl 
about  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  and  produced,  annually,  fifty  millior 
of  pounds  of  rice,  and  fourteen  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  held  a  pop* 
lation  of  nearly  forty  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  thirty  thousand  we 
slaves. 

*  In  the  month  of  November,  1861,  there  was  to  occur  a  naval  exploit 
the  enemy,  of  little  prowess,  but  of  such  importance  that  it  was  to  irm 
off  public  attention  from  the  largest  operations  of  the  war,  and  fix  it  unaiS 
mously  upon  the  issues  of  a  single  incident. 


THB  "  TBEKT  "  AFFAIB. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  steal 
sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  overhauled  the  English  mail  steamer  Trent  in  tb 
Bahama  Channel,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  enuf 
saries,  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  were  passengers  on  board  that  va 
sel,  and  were  proceeding  with  their  secretaries  on  a  mission  representing  th 
interests  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  courts  of  England  and  France.  The  8i 
Jacinto  had  fired  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  mail  steamer  to  bring  h 
to,  and  as  she  did  not  stop  for  that,  had  fired  a  shell  which  burst  close  1 
her.  The  unarmed  vessel  was  boarded  by  a  party  of  marines  under  coi 
mand  of  Lieut.  Fairfax,  who  demanded  the  persons  of  the  eommissiom 
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and  their  secretaries ;  and  on  their  claiming  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  and  refusing  to  leave  it  nnless  by  actual  physical  force,  hands  were  laid 
OQ  Mr.  Mason,  laent.  Fairfax  and  another  officer  taking  him  by  the  collar 
of  the  coat  on  each  side,  and,  the  three  other  gentlemen  following,  the 
whele  party  was  thus  transferred  from  the  decks  of  the  Trent.  As  this 
scene  was  taking  place,  Commander  Williams,  of  the  British  Navy,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  English  mails  on  board  the  Trent,  said :  ^^  In  this  ship 
I  am  the  representative  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  and  I  call  upon  the 
officers  of  the  ship  and  passengers  generally,  to  mark  my  words,  when  in 
the  name  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  distinct  language,  I  denounce 
this  as  an  ill^al  act,  an  act  in  violation  of  international  law ;  an  act  indeed 
of  wanton  piracy,  which,  had  we  the  means  of  defence,  you  would  not 
dare  to  attempt." 

The  news  of  this  remarkable  outrage  was  received  in  England  with  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation.  The  very  day  it  reached  Liverpool,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  earnestly  calling  upon  the  Government  to  assert  the 
digtdty  of  the  British  flag,  and  demand  prompt  reparation  for  the  outrage. 
This  appeal  went  up  from  all  classes  and  parties  of  the  people.  The 
British  Government  exhibited  a  determined  sentiment  and  a  serious  concern 
in  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, approved  the  resentful  demand  which  it  proposed  to  make  upon  the 
United  States,  and  suggested  that  ship-owners  should  instruct  the  captains 
of  outward-bound  vessels  to  signalize  any  English  vessels,  that  war  with 
America  was  probable.  The  Liverpool  underwriters  approved  the  sugges- 
tion. The  British  Government  made  actual  preparations  for  war.  Bein- 
forcements  were  sent  to  Canada,  together  with  munitions  of  war  for  the 
f^w  fortifications  England  possessed  in  that  colony. 

Meanwhile  the  North  was  revelling  in  what  it  supposed  the  cheap  gloiy 
of  the  Trent  affair,  and  making  an  exhibition  of  vanity  and  insolence  con- 
cerning it,  curious  even  among  the  usual  exaggerations  of  that  people. 
The  act  of  Oapt.  Wilkes  was  not  only  approved  by  the  Federal  Secretary 
of  the  Navy ;  it  was  extravagantly  applauded  by  him.  He  accumulated 
words  of  praise,  and  declared  that  it  had  been  marked  by  ^^  intelligence, 
ability,  decision,  and  firmness."  The  man  who  had  made  himself  a  hero 
in  a  proceeding  in  which  he  encountered  no  peril,  received  the  public  and 
Dfficial  thanks  of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Washington.  The  Northern  press 
and  people  appeared  to  be  almost  insane  over  the  wonderful  exploit.  The 
city  of  New  York  offered  Capt.  Wilkes  the  hospitality  of  the  city.  Boston 
gave  him  a  festival.  Gov.  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  declared  that  the  act 
of  taking  four  unarmed  men  from  an  unarmed  vessel  was  '*  one  of  the  most 
illnstriouB  services  that  had  rendered  the  war  memorable,"  and  exulted  in 
the  idea  that  Capt  Wilkes  had  ''  fired  his  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  ship 
that  bore  the  English  lion  at  its  head,"  forgetting  that  the  ship  l)ora  no 
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guns  to  reply  to  a  courage  so  adventuroiw.  The  New  York  Timea  wrote 
in  this  strain :  '^  There  is  no  drawback  to  our  jubilation.  The  uniYersal 
Yankee  nation  is  getting  decidedly  awake^  As  for  Oapt.  Wilkes  and  bia 
command,  let  the  handsome  thing  be  done.  Consecrate  another  Fourth 
of  July  to  him ;  load  him  down  with  services  of  plate,  and  swords  of  the 
cunningest  and  costliest  art.  Let  us  encourage  the  happy  inspiration  tliat 
achieved  such  a  victory." 

But  while  the  ''  universal  Yankee  nation  "  was  thus  astir,  and  in  a  rage 
of  vanity,  the  South  watched  the  progress  of  the  Trent  question  with  a  keen 
and  eager  anxiety.  It  was  naturally  supposed,  looking  at  the  determina- 
tion of  England  on  the  one  side  and  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  in  the 
Northern  States  in  maintaining  their  side  of  the  question,  that  war  would 
ensue  between  the  parties.  It  was  already  imagined  in  the  South  that 
such  a  war  would  break  the  naval  power  of  the  North,  distract  her  means, 
and  easily  confer  independence  on  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  were 
orators  in  Eichmond  who  already  declared  that  the  key  of  the  blockade  had 
been  lost  in  the  trough  of  the  Ati  antic.  If  the  North  stood  to  the  issue,  the 
prospect  was  clear.  Gov.  Letcher  of  Virginia  addressed  a  public  meethig 
in  Virginia,  and,  in  characteristic  language,  declared  that  he  prayed 
nightly  that  in  this  matter,  "  Lincoln's  backbone  might  not  give  way.' 
The  one  condition  of  wair  between  England  and  the  North,  was  that  the 
latter  would  keep  its  position,  and  sustain  the  high  tone  with  which  it  had 
avowed  the  act  of  Capt.  Wilkes. 

But  this  condition  was  to  fail  suddenly,  signally  ;  and  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  amused  by  a  diplomatic  collapse,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  modem  times.  When  the  arrest  of  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  was  first  made  known  at  Washington,  Secretary  Seward  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Federal  minister  in  London,  advising  him  to  decline  any  ex- 
planations, and  suggesting  that  the  grounds  taken  by  the  British  Govern* 
ment  should  first  be  made  known,  and  the  argument  commence  with  it 
But  the  British  Government  entered  into  no  discussion ;  it  disdained  the 
alignment  of  any  law  question  in  the  matter ;  and  with  singular  dignity 
made  the  naked  and  imperative  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  their  secretaries.  Mr.  Seward  wrote  back  a  letter,  which  must 
ever  remain  a  curiosity  in  diplomacy.  He  volunteered  the  argument  for 
the  surrender  of  the  parties ;  he  promised  that  they  should  be  ^^  cheer- 
fully "  hberated ;  he  declared  that  he  did  it  in  accordance  with  "  the  most 
cherished  principles  "  of  American  statesmanship  ;  but  in  the  close  of  this 
remarkable  letter  he  could  not  resist  the  last  resort  of  demagogneism  in 
mentioning  thecaptm*ed  conamissioners,  who  had  for  weeks  been  paraded 
as  equal  to  the  fruits  of  a  victory  in  the  field,  as  persons  of  no  importance, 
and  saying :  "  J^  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the 
captured  persons,  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to 
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detain  them."  If  there  was  anything  wanting  to  complete  the  shame  of 
this  collapse,  it  was  the  shallow  show  of  alacrity  at  concession,  and  the 
attempt  to  substitute  a  sense  of  justice  for  what  all  men  of  common  dis* 
cemment  knew  was  the  alarm  of  cowardice. 

The  concession  of  Mr.  Seward  was  a  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Southern 
people.  The  contemplation  of  the  spectacle  of  their  enemy's  humiliation 
in  it  was  but  little  compensation  for  their  disappointment  of  a  European 
comph'cation  in  the  war.*  Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  Trent  affair  gave 
a  sharp  check  to  the  long  cherished  imagination  of  the  interference  of 
England  in  the  war,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  her  disputing  the  blockade, 
which  had  begun  to  tell  on  the  war-power  and  general  condition  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Trent  correspondence  was  followed  by  declarations,  on 
the  Gk)venmient  side  in  the  British  Parliament,  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
In  the  early  part  of  February,  1862,  Earl  Bussell  had  declared  that  the 
blockade  of  the  American  ports  had  been  effective  from  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Bunch,  the  English 
consul  at  Gharleston,  said  that  it  was  not  so ;  and  that  authentic  accounts 
and  letters  of  merchants  showed  that  any  ships,  leaving  for  the  South, 
could  be  insured  by  a  premium  of  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gregory  disputed  the  minister's  state- 
ment, mentioned  the  evidence  we  have  referred  to,  and  asserted  that  Eng- 
land's non-observation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  a  deception  for  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  an  ambuscade  for  the  interests  of  commerce  through- 
out the  world. 


II 


Hie  BidnnoDd  Hxaminer  had  the  foUowing  to  iay  of.  the  attitude  of  the  enemy  hi  the  matter : 
Never,  aiooe  the  hnmOiation  of  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Genoa  before  the  footstool  of  Louis  XIY., 
has  aoj  nadon  consented  to  a  d^radation  so  deep.  If  Lincoln  and  Seward  intended  to  give  them 
np  at  a  menace^  why,  their  people  will  ask,  did  they  erer  capture  the  ambassadours  ?  Why  the  cz- 
vHant  hurrah  orer  the  event,  that  went  up  from  mneteen  mOlions  of  throats  f  Why  the  glorification 
of  WflkesT  Why  the  cowardly  faisultB  to  two  unarmed  gentlemen,  thev  dose  imprisonment,  and 
the  btoudlldraty  morements  of  Ckmgress  in  thdr  regard  ?  But,  most  of  all,  why  did  the  Government 
of  Lincoin  indulge  a  fbll  Cabinet  with  an  unanimous  resolution  that,  under  no  droumstances,  should 
the  Uidted  States  surrender  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason  f  Why  did  they  encourage  the  popular  senti- 
ment to  a  tSaatSkr  porftion  f  The  United  States  Goremment  and  people  swore  the  great  oath  to 
stand  OA  the  ground  they  had  taken ;  the  American  ea^^  was  brou^t  out ;  he  screedied  Ids  loudest 
flcreeeh  of  dflfianoe— then 

<  Dxopt  like  a  oaTea  code  his  ooiKpured  wing ' 

■t  tbe  iM  growl  of  the  lion.    This  is  the  attitude  of  the  enemy.** 
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POBTUNITY  OF  EXIT  LOST. — GEN.  BUCKNEB^S  EXPLANATION.— A  COMMSNTABY  ON  MIU- 
TABY  HESITATION. — ^HOW  THE  DAY  WASr  LOST.— NINE  HOUBS  OF  COMBAT^ — SCENES  ON 
THE  BATTLE-FIELD. — COUNCIL  OF  CONFEDEBATE  GEKEBALS. — GEN.  PILLOW's  PBOPOSITION. 
— UTEBAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  CONYEBSATION  OF  GENS.  FLOYD,  FUXOW,  AND  BUCKNEB. — ^A 
BUBBENDEB  DETEBMINED. — ESCAPE  OF  FLOYD  AND  PILLOW. — BUCKNEB^B  UBITBB  TO 
6BANT. — JOHNSTON^B  MOVEMENT  TO  NASHYILLE. — ^EXCITEMENT  THEBE. — ^BBTBBAT  OF 
JOHNSTON^S  COMMAND  TO  MUBFBEESBOBO\ — ^PANIC  IN  NASHVILLE.— CAPTUBE  OFBOANOKE 
ISLAND  BY  THE  ENEMY. — ^BUBNSIDE^S  EXPEDITION.— GEN.  WISE^B  ESTDCATB  OF  THE  Df- 
POBTANOE  OF  BOANOKE  ISLAND. — ^HIS  C0BBE8P0NDENCB  AND  INTEBYIEWS  WITH  SEOBB- 
TABY  BENJAMIN. — DEFENCEB  OF  THE  ISLAND. — ^NAYAL  ENGAGEMENT.— COMMODORE 
LYNOH'B  BQUADBON. — ^LANDING  OF  THE  ENEMY  ON  THE  ISLAND. — DBFECTTVE  BEOON- 
NOIBBANCB  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATES. — THEIB  WOBKS  FLANKED. — THE  BUBBENDEB.*— FUB- 
BUIT  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATE  GUNBOATS. — EXTENT  OF  THE  DISASTEB.^-CEN8UBB  OF  THE 
BICHMOBB  AUTHOBmSS. — BECBBTABY  BENJAMIN  ACCUSED  BY  THE  CONFEDEBATE  OONOBB88. 

The  year  1862  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the  history  of  the  war.    It 
opened  with  a  fearful  train  of  disasters  to  the  Confederacy  that  brought  it 
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almost  to  the  brink  of  despair,  and  then  was  suddenly  illnminated  by  snc- 
cesses  that  placed  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  and  pnt  it  even  in 
instant  expectation  of  its  independence. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1861,  while  the  Confederacy  was  bnt  little  active, 
the  Korth  was  sending  into  camp,  from  her  great  population,  regiments 
numbered  by  hmidreds ;  was  drilling  her  men,  heaping  up  ammunition 
and  provisions,  building  gunboats  for  the  western  rivers,  and  war-ships 
for  the  coast,  casting  mortars  and  moulding  cannon.  She  was  preparing, 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  to  strike  those  heavy  blows  in 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana  under  which  the  Confederate  States  reeled  and 
staggered  almost  to  fainting,  and  from  which  they  recovered  by  a  series  of 
successes  in  Yirginia,  the  most  important  of  the  war,  and  the  most  bril- 
liant in  the  martial  annals  of  any  people. 

We  enter  first  upon  the  story  of  disaster.  Despite  the  victory  of  Bel- 
mont, the  Confederate  situation  in  Kentucky  was  one  of  extreme  weakness. 
QeiL  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces  in  the  Western  department.  He  had  occupied  Bowling  Green  in 
Kentucky,  an  admirably  selected  position,  with  Green  Biver  along  his 
front,  and  railway  communication  to  Kashville  and  the  whole  South. 
Had  he  simply  to  contend  with  an  enemy  advancing  from  Louisville,  he 
would  have  had  but  little  to  fear ;  but  Grant  had  command  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  and  while  he  might  thus  advance  with  his 
gunboats  and  transports  upon  Nashville,  Buell,  the  other  Federal  com- 
mander, was  prepared  to  attack  in  front. 
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Having  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Columbus,  the  next  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  Kentucky  was  to  be  made  against  the  Confederate  right  at 
Mill  Springs,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cumberland.  Brig.-Gen.  Zolli- 
ooffer  had  been  reinforced  and  superseded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Crittenden,  and  a 
small  but  gallant  army  had  been  collected  for  the  defense  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  position  of  the  Confederates  was  advanced  across  the  Cumber- 
land to  Camp  Beech  Grove ;  and  the  camp  was  fortified  with  earth-works. 

The  Federal  army  in  Eastern  Kentucky  occupied  Somerset  and  Colum- 
bia, towns  to  the  north  of,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  Two  strong  columps  of  tiie  enemy  were  thus  advanc- 
ing upon  Gen.  Crittenden ;  and  he  formed  the  determination  to  fall  upon 
the  nearest  column,  that  under  Tliomas  advancing  from  Columbia,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  under  Gteneral  Schoepf  from  Somerset. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  which  determined  Crittenden  with  his 
email  army  of  about  four  thousand  men  to  risk  a  battle  against  Thomas* 
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column,  which  consisted  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  and  was  greatly  his 
snperiour  in  artillery.  His  troops  had  been-  in  an  almost  starving  condi- 
tion for  some  time.  For  several  weeks  bare  existence  in  the  camp  was 
very  pi-ecarions,  from  want  of  provisions  and  forage.  Segiments  fre- 
quently subsisted  on  one  third  rations,  and  this  very  frequently  of  bread 
ilone.  Wayne  County,  which  was  alone  productive  in  this  region  of  Ken- 
tucky, had  been  exhausted,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Tenneseee 
could  furnish  nothing  to  the  support  of  the  army.  The  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  poverty  of  the  intervening  section  rendered  it  impossible  to 
transport  from  Knoxville,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 
The  enemy  from  Columbia  commanded  the  Cumberland  Biver,  and  only 
one  boat  was  enabled  to  come  up  with  supplies  from  Nashville.  With  the 
channel  of  communication  closed,  the  position  became  untenable  without 
attack.  Only  corn  could  be  obtained  for  the  horses  and  mules,  and  this  in 
such  small  quantities  that  often  cavalry  companies  were  sent  out  on  un- 
shod horses  which  had  eaten  nothiug  for  two  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of  January  a  cotincil  of  war  was  called. 
The  position  of  the  enemy  was  unchanged ;  Fishing  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cumberland,  was  swollen  by  recent  rains ;  the  force  of  the  enemy  at 
Somerset  was  cut  off  by  this  stream,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  join 
Thomas'  column  moving  from  Columbia,  until  the  freshet  had  subsided. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  attack  Thomas,  before  the  Somerset  brigade 
could  unite  with  him. 

The  march  began  at  midnight.  The  first  colunm,  commanded  by  Oen. 
Zollicoffer,  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  guns ;  the 
second,  under  Gen.  Carroll,  in  support,  of  three  regiments  and  two  guns, 
the  reserve  of  one  regiment  and  two  battalions  of  cavalry.  The  Confed- 
erates were  poorly  supplied  with  artillery ;  but  happily  the  undulating  and 
wooded  surface  of  the  country  presented  but  little  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  that  arm. 

As  the  morning  of  the  19th  January  broke,  the  firing  of  the  enemy's 
pickets  made  a  brisk  prelude  to  the  contest,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  battle 
opened  with  great  fury.  Zollicofier's  brigade  pushed  ahead,  and  drove 
the  Federals  some  distance  through  the  woods,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
force  their  way  to  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  fully  commanded  the  whole 
field.  He  was  ascending  the  hill  when  the  heaviest  firing  told  where  the 
battle  raged.  He  sent  for  reinforcements,  and  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Carroll 
was  ordered  up.  When,  in  another  moment,  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  killed,  a  sudden  gloom  pervaded  the  field  and  depressed  the  army. 
He  had  fallen  on  the  crest  of  the  hill — the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  which 
he  had  almost  driven  them  from,  and  which  once  gained,  the  day  was 
ours.  The  enemy  in  front  of  him  in  the  woods,  after  a  few  moments'  ces- 
sation of  firing  and  some  movements,  was  taken  by  him  to  be  a  regiment 
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own  command,  and  lie  rode  np  to  give  them  a  command,  when  he 
ot  down,  pierced  by  several  balls.* 

B  fiaU  of  this  gallant  leader,  and  a  movement  of  the  enemy  to  flank 
miederates,  completed  their  disorder.  Gten.  Crittenden  attempted  to 
he  troops  by  the  most  conspicuous  displays  of  personal  daring,  in 
he  seemed  to  court  death,  as  he  reined  up  his  horse  again  and  again 
t  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  exhorted  his  men  to  stand  their  ground. 
.6  tide  of  retreat  had  set  in,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  steady 
en  as  they  moved  back  to  their  entrenchments  at  Camp  Beech 
The  Confederates  left  upon  the  field  about  three  hundred  killed 
ounded,  and  lost  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  But  this  was  not  the 
re  of  the  disaster. 

e  enemy  did  not  attempt  an  energetic  pursuit.  He  followed  the  re- 
g  Confederates  ap  far  as  their  entrenchments,  in  front  of  which  he 
for  the  night.  The  Confederates,  unprovided  with  rations  and  the 
tty  supplies  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  entrenched  position,  and 
lest  they  should  be  cut  off,  retreated  across  the  Cumberland  Biver 
the  night.  The  crossing  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer, 
had  made  its  way  with  supplies  for  the  army  from  Nashville  some 
revious.  Time  permitted,  however,  only  the  transportation  of  the 
uid  Gen.  Crittenden  effected  his  retreat  after  having  lost  all  his 
^  camp  equipage,  wagons,  horses,  and  artillery. 
B  battle  of  Fishing  Creek  was  not  remarkable  for  lists  of  killed  and 
led ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  serious  disaster  that  had  yet 
HI  tiie  Confederate  arms.  It  practically  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
hole  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  The  right  of  the  defensive  line  of  the 
lerates  was  now  broken,  and  the  value  of  their  position  greatly  im- 
.  On  the  other  part  of  their  line — ^that  through  Western  Kentucky, 
the  rivers  and  railroads  passed  which  afforded  an  entrance  into  Ten- 
,  and  so  to  the  heart  of  the  Southern  States — an  inadequate  force 
Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  was  extended  from  Bowling.  Green 
)  right  to  Columbus  on  the  left,  presenting  to  the  enemy  advantages 
ick  which  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive. 

h  ittd  body  of  ZoUiooffer  was  brutally  insulted  by  the  enemy.  The  Cincumati  Commercial 
ed  the  following  sentiment  expressed  on  behalf  of  what  was  styled  in  the  usual  Yankee 
qnenoe  and  virtuous  phrase  *'  a  conquering  army,  battling  for  the  right :  ^ 
le  oorpee  lay  by  the  side  of  the  road  along  which  we  aU  passed,  and  all  had  a  fair  view  of 
\a  once  ZolHcoifer.  I  saw  the  lifeless  body  as  it  lay  hi  a  fenceK)onier  by  the  side  of  the 
tt  ZollioofiEer  himself  is  now  in  helL  Hell  is  a  fittfaig  abode  for  all  such  arch-traitors.  May 
ither  chief  conspirators  hi  this  rebellion  soon  share  ZolHooffer's  fate— shot  dead  through  the 
mtality  of  an  avenging  God— their  spirits  sent  straightway  to  hell,  and  their  lifeless  bodies 
fence-comer,  their  faoes  spattered  with  mud,  and  their  garments  divided  up,  and  even  the 
iieir  head  cut  off  and  pulled  out  by  an  unsympathidng  soldiery  of  a  conquering  army,  bat» 
thtfti^t"* 
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Never  was  there  sucli  a  popular  delnsion  in  the  Oonfederacy  as  ihaX 
with  respect  to  the  strength  of  Johnston's  army.  The  Bichmond  news- 
papers could  not  ^^  see  why  Johnston  did  not  muster  his  forces,  adyance 
fiarther  into  Kentucky,  capture  Louisville,  push  across  the  Ohio,  sack  Cin- 
cinnati, and  carry  the  war  into  Africa."  But  at  the  time  these  pleasing 
anticipations  of  an  advance  movement  were  indulged,  Johnston  actually 
did  not  have  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  utter  inadequacy 
of  his  force,  and  the  exposure  of  his  flanks  and  rear,  were  well  known  to 
the  proper  Confederate  authorities.  But  the  Bichmond  Government  ap- 
peared to  hope  for  results  without  the  legitimate  means  for  acquiring 
them ;  to  look  for  relief  from  vague  and  undefined  sources ;  and  to  await, 
with  dull  expectation,  what  was  next  to  happen.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  war  than  the  false  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  as  to  the  extent  of  our  forces  at  the  principal  strategic 
point  in  Kentucky,  and  the  long  and  apathetic  toleration  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Bichmond  of  a  prospect  that  promised  nothing  but  eventual 
disaster. 

Shorly  after  the  disaster  at  Fishing  Creek,  Gen.  Beauregard  had  been 
sent  from  the  Potomac  to  Gen.  Johnston's  lines  in  Kentucky.  At  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  generals,  Beaur^ard  expressed  Ids  surprise  at 
ibJb  smallness  of  Gen.  Johnston's  forces,  and  was  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger of  his  position.  Buell  was  in  front ;  the  right  flank  was  threatened  by 
a  large  Federal  force  under  Thomas ;  while  the  Cumberland  Biver  offered 
an  opportunity  to  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  held  the  key  to  Kashville. 

A  large  force  of  Federals  had  been  collected  at  Faducah,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee  Biver,  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations  on  the  water. 
This  river  penetrated  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  was  navigable  for 
steamers  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  There  was  nothing  to  i*esist  the 
enemy's  advance  up  the  stream  but  a  weak  and  imperfectly  constructed 
fort.  The  Cumberland  was  a  still  more  important  river,  and  the  avenue 
to  Nashville ;  but  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enemy  save  Fort  Don- 
elson,  and  from  that  point  the  Federal  gunboats  could  reach  Nashville  in 
six  or  eight  hours,  and  strike  a  vital  blow  at  the  whole  system  of  Confed- 
erate defences  north  of  the  capital  of  Tennessee. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  commenced  his  ascent  ef  the  Tennessee  Biver  early 
in  February,  1862,  with  a  mixed  force  of  gunboats  and  infantry  colunms, 
the  latter  making  parallel  movements  along  the  banks.  On  theMthof 
February  the  expedition  arrived  at  Fort  Henry,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  near  the  lines  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  fort  was  obvi- 
ously  untenable,  being  so  absurdly  located,  that  it  was  enfiladed  from  three 
or  four  points  on  the  opposite  shore,  while  other  points  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  commanded  it  at  easy  cannon  range.  But  there  were  more 
than  twenty-flve  hundred  Confederate  troops  in  the  vicinity,  under  the 
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oamxnand  of  Qgd.  ISlghman ;  and  to  cover  the  retreat  of  these,  it  became 
necesBarj  to  hold  the  fort  to  the  last  moment,  and  to  sacrifice  the  small 
garrison  for  the  larger  number. 

Gen.  Grant  was  moving  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  from  his  landing 
three  miles  below,  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  whilst  Gen. 
Smith,  with  six  thousand  men,  was  moving  up  the  west  bank  to  take  a 
position  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  which  would  enable  him  to 
enfilade  the  entire  works.  The  only  chance  for  Gen.  Tilghman  was  to 
delay  the  enemy  every  moment  possible,  and  retire  his  command,  now 
outside  the  main  work,  to  Fort  Donelson.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
fight  the  deven  guns  of  Fort  Henry  against  an  armament  of  fifty-four 
guns,  and  an  enemy  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,  as  long  as  possible. 

Gen.  TDghman  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison,  in- 
stead of  joining  the  main  body  of  troops  retiring  towards  Fort  Donelson, 
the  safety  of  whom  depended  upon  a  protracted  defence  of  the  fort.  He 
engaged  the  enemy  for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  disabled  one  of  his 
gunboats,  and  infiicted  upon  him  a  loss  of  seventy-three  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  surrendered  only  when  the  enemy  was  breaching  the  fort 
directly  in  front  of  his  guns.  The  brave  Oonfederate  commander  and  the 
small  garrison  of  forty  were  taken  prisoners,  after  having  sustained  a  loss 
of  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Henry  was  an  um'mportant  event,  of  itself;  but  it  was 
the  signal  for  the  direction  of  the  most  anxious  attention  to  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland. 
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Grant  approached  Fort  Donelson,  with  immense  columns  of  infantry, 
and  with  his  powerful  fieet  of  gunboats  under  command  of  Commodore 
Foote.  Gen.  Johnston  had  devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  army  to  the 
defence  of  this  important  post.  He  had  determined  to  fight  for  Nashville 
at  Donelson  ;  and  he  had  given  the  best  part  of  his  army  to  do  it,  retain- 
ing only  to  cover  his  front  about  eleven  thousand  effective  men.  Gen. 
Bockner  had  repaired  to  Fort  Donelson  with  a  command  embracing  most 
of  the  troops  who  had  composed  the  central  army  of  Kentucky.  On  the 
10th  of  February,  Gen.  Pillow  arrived  with  a  body  of  Tennessee  troops. 
On  the  18th,  Gen.  Floyd  arrived  with  his  brigade  of  Virginians,  and  as 
senior  brigadier  took  command  of  the  whole  Confederate  force  assembled 
at  Donelson. 

Tbe  site  of  the  fortification  conunanded  a  stretch  of  the  river  for  more 
than  two  miles.  The  armament  of  the  batteries  consisted  of  eight  82- 
poonders,  three  82-pound  carronades,  one  8-inch  columbiad,  and  one  82- 
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pounder  rifled  gxm.    A  line  of  entrenchments  about  two  miles  in  eztenj 
was  occupied  by  the  troops. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  the  13th  of  Februarj,  the  cannonade  from  one  ol 
the  enemy's  gunboats  announced  the  opening  of  the.  conflict,  which  wu 
destined  to  continue  for  several  days  and  nights.  At  eleven  o'clock  thi 
enemy's  infantry  moved  forward  upon  the  entrenchments,  along  the  wholi 
line.  They  were  met  by  a  sconcing  fire,  and  were  repeatedly  drivei 
back.  The  day  closed  with  the  disastrous  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  thi 
trenches  at  every  point  of  assault.  They  withdrew  their  in&ntiy,  bn 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  artillery  and  sharpshooters,  by  which  the  Ooc 
federates  were  harassed,  and  deprived  of  rest  and  refreshment. 

It  was  expected  that  the  next  day  the  enemy  would  renew  his  attac 
upon  the  entrenchments.  The  morning  passed  without  any  indications  c 
such  an  onset.  The  smoke  of  a  large  number  of  gunboats  and  steamboM 
on  the  river  was  observed  a  ishort  distance  below,  and  information  at  C 
same  time  was  received  within  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  arrival  of 
forcements  to  the  enemy,  who  was  already  reported  to  be  more  than 
ty  thousand  strong. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  Federal  fieet  drew  near  the  fort  It 
sisted  of  six  boats,  carrying  fortynsix  guns.  Five  of  these  iron-plated 
teries  approached  in  line  of  battle,  en  echelon.  They  kept  up  a  consUs 
fire  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Once  the  boats  got  within  a  few  h.^ 
dred  yards  of  the  fort.  When  they  reached  the  point  of  the  nearest  3 
proach,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  That  of  the  Confedear". 
batteries  was  too  destructive  to  be  borne.  Fifty-seven  shots  struck  1 
flag-ship,  and  more  than  a  himdred  in  all,  plunged  upon  the  decks  of  "t 
assaulting  fleet.  Every  boat  was  disabled,  except  one,  which  kept  bey  o; 
the  range  of  fire.  With  great  difficulty,  the  shattered  iron-clads 
withdrawn  from  the  storm  of  shot  hailed  from  the  fort.  Fifty-four 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  boats,  while  in  the  batteries  not  one  tn^ 
was  killed  or  seriously  hurt,  and  no  injury  was  done  to  the  works. 

The  incidents  of  two  days  had  been  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Con/W 
erates.  Their  casualties  were  small ;  but  their  sufferings  had  been  extreflJ^ 
The  conjiict  had  commenced  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter ;  tb^ 
thermometer  was  twenty  degrees  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  while  th^ 
troops  watched  on  their  arms  in  the  trenches,  it  sleeted  and  snoired' 
Many  of  the  men  had  their  feet  and  hands  frozen.  Their  clothes  irei0 
stiff  from  frozen  water.  In  the  engagement  in  the  trenches,  many  of  ike 
wounded  who  could  neither  walk  nor  crawl  had  been  left  in  the  nomm 
space  between  the  two  armies ;  and  as  no  fiag  of  truce  was  allowed,  undo 
which  they  might  have  been  brought  off,  they  lay  tiiere  "in  the  pitilea 
weather,  calling  in  vain  for  help.  Many  thus  died  who  otherwise  mig^ 
have  been  saved,  and  those  of  the  wounded  who  were  recovered  alive,  hq 
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until  the  laat  act  of  the  battle's  tragedy  had  been  closed,  were  blue  with 
cold,  aad  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 

Keinfoicements  were  now  continually  reaching  the  enemy.  Transports 
were  arriying  nearly  every  hour,  from  which  dark  streams  of  men  could 
be  seen  pouring  along  the  roads,  and  completing  the  investment  of  the 
lines  around  the  fott.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been  evident  from  the  first, 
that  the  whole  available  force  of  the  Federals  on  the  western  waters  could 
and  would  be  concentrated  at  Fort  Donelson,  if  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  reduce  it.  It  was  fSur  to.  infer  that  while  the  enemy  kept  up  a  constant 
menace  of  attack,  his  object  was  merely  to  gain  time  to  pass  a  column 
above  the  works,  both*  on  the  right  and  left  banks,  and  thus  to  cut  the 
Confederate  communications  and  prevent  the  possibility  pf  egress. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  14th,  Gen.  Floyd  called  a  council  of  the  officers  of 
divisions  and  brigades.  It  was  unanimously  determined  that  but  one 
course  was  left  by  which  a  rational  hope  could  be  entertained  of  saving 
the  garrison,  and  that  was  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  our 
left,  and  thus  to  pass  the  troops  into  the  open  country  lying  southward, 
towards  Nashville. 

The  plan  of  attack  was  that  Gen.  Pillow,  aided  by  Brigadier-General 
Bushrod  B.  Johnson,  with  three  brigades,  should  advance  to  the  assault  of 
the  enemy  on  the  right,  while  Gen.  Buckner,  with  his  force,  chiefly  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  troops,  should  advance  upon  the  left  and  centre 
of  the  enemy  along  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road,  which  led  from  the  river  and 
village  of  Dover,  and  was  the  only  practicable  route  to  Nashville.  When 
Gen.  Pillow  moved  out  of  his  position  next  morning,  he  fouild  the  enemy 
prepared  to  receive  him  in  advance  of  his  encampment.  For  nearly  two 
hours  the  battle  raged  fiercely  on  this  part  of  the  line,  with  very  little 
change  in  the  position  of  the  adverse  forces. 

As  the  morning  advanced,  a  brigade  of  Mississippians  and  Tcnnesseans 
was  thrown  forward,  and  advanced  up  a  hollow,  firing  terrible  volleys  into 
the  enemy's  right  flank.  This  heroic  band  of  troops,  less  than  fifteen  hun 
dred  in  number,  marched  up  the  hill,  loading  and  firing  as  they  moved, 
gaining  inch  by  inch,  on  an  enemy  at  least  four  times  their  number.  For 
one  long  hour  this  point  was  hotly  contested  by  the  enemy.  At  last, 
unable  to  bear  the  hot  assault,  the  Federals  gave  way,  and  fell  back  slowly 
to  the  left,  retiring  towards  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road. 

Gen.  Buckner's  advance  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy  was  re- 
tarded by  various  causes,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  this  part  of 
the  Confederate  forces  became  fairly  engaged  with  the  enemy.  A  portion 
of  his  artillery  opened  upon  the  flank  and  left  rear  of  the  enemy's  infantry, 
who  were  being  pressed  back  by  Gen.  Pillow's  division. 

As  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  was  along  the  Wynn's  Ferry  road.  Gen. 
JBnckner  now  organized  an  attack  ftirther  to  his  right,  up  a  deep  valley,  in 
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rear  of  the  poBitioD  occupied  by  the  enemy's  batteries.  The  advance  of  hii 
infantry  column  was  covered  by  artillery.  The  movement,  combined  with 
the  brisk  fire  of  three  batteries,  induced  a  rapid  retreat  of  the  enemy,  who 
abandoned  a  section  of  his  artillery.  At  the  same  time  that  Bttckner's  in- 
fantry was  thus  penetrating  the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat,  Forrest,  with  a 
portion  of  his  cavalry,  charged  upon  their  right,  while  Pillow's  division 
was  pressing  their  extreme  right  about  half  a  mile  further  to  the  left. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  past.  Victory,  or  such 
success  as  they  had  sought,  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  the  Confed- 
erates. The  Wynn's  Ferry  road  was  now  not  only  open,  but  cleared  of 
the  enemy  entirely  on  one  side,  and  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  other. 
Of  this  posture  of  afikirs.  Gen.  Buckner,  in  his  official  report,  writes :  "  I 
awaited  the  arrival  of  my  artillery  and  reserves,  either  to  continue  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  the  position  I  now  held,  in  order  that 
the  army  might  pass  out  on  the  road,  which  was  now  completely  covered 
by  the  position  occupied  by  my  division.  But  Gen.  Pillow  had  prevented 
my  artillery  from  leaving  the  entrenchments,  and  also  sent  me  reiterated 
orders  to  return  to  my  entrenchments  on  the  extreme  right.  I  was  in  the 
act  of  returning  to  the  lines,  when  I  met  Gen.  Floyd,  who  seemed  sur- 
prised at  the  order.  At  his  request  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  movement, 
I  replied  that  nothing  bad  occurred  to  change  my  views  of  the  necessity 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  post,  that  the  road  was  open,  that  the  first  part  of 
our  purpose  was  folly  accomplished,  and  I  thought  we  should  at  once 
avail  ourselves  of  the  existing  opportunity  to  regain  our  communications. 
These  seemed  to  be  his  own  views  ;  for  he  directed  me  to  halt  my  troops 
and  remain  in  position  until  he  should  have  conversed  with  Gen.  Pillow, 
who  was  now  within  the  entrenchments.  After  that  consultation,  he  sent 
me  an  order  to  retire  within  the  lines,  and  to  repair  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  my  former  position  on  the  extreme  right,  which  was  in  danger  of 
attack." 

It  was  long  a  source  of  keen  regret  among  those  few  people  in  the 
Confederacy  who  knew  the  real  history  of  the  Fort  Donelson  battle,  that 
their  army  did  not  attempt  a  retreat  at  the  precise  period  of  opportunity. 
But  a  few  moments  of  that  superabundant  caution,  which  hesitates  to  seise 
the  crisis,  and  insists  upon  reconnoitring  an  advantage,  are  often  fatal 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  It  was  thought  by  those  superiour  to  Gen.  Buck- 
ner in  command,  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  a  retreat  whUe  the 
enemy,  though  defeated,  was  near  at  hand  with  fresh  troops. 

The  hesitation  was  fatal.  The  effect  of  the  violent  attack  of  the  Con- 
federates on  the  enemy's  right,  followed  up  by  Gen.  Buckner's  advance  on 
his  centre,  had  been  to  roll  over  his  immense  masses  towards  the  right  of 
the  Confederate  works,  immediately  in  front  of  their  river  batteries.  The 
advantage  was  instantly  appreciated.    The  enemy  drove  back  the  Confed- 
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68^  adyanced  on  the  trenches  on  the  extreme  right  of  Oen.  Bnckner's 
xoaad,  getting  poBsession,  after  a  stabbom  conflict  of  two  hours,  of  the 
t  important  and  commanding  position  of  the  battle-field,  being  in 
xear  of  onr  river  batteries,  and,  advancing  with  fresh  forces  towards 
left,  drove  back  onr  troops  from  the  ground  that  had  been  won  in  the 
)re  and  terrible  conflict  of  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
After  nine  hours  of  combat,  the  enemy  held  the  field ;  he  had  changed 
fortune  of  the  day  by  a  quick  and  opportune  movement ;  and  he  now 
I  the  Confederates  in  circumstances  of  desperation.  Of  the  results  of 
day,  Gen.  Floyd  reported :  ^^  We  had  fought  the  battle  to  open  our 

for  our  army,  and  to  relieve  us  from  an  investment  which  would 
^Bsarily  reduce  us  and  the  position  we  occupied  by  famine.  We  had 
>xnpliflhed  our  object,  but  it  occupied  the  whole  day,  and  before  we 
Id  prepare  to  leave,  after  taking  in  the  wounded  and  tlie  dead,  the 
ooj  had  thrown  around  us  again,  in  the  night,  an  immense  force  of 
h  troops,  and  reoccupied  his  original  position  in  the  line  of  investment, 
i  again  cutting  off  our  retreat.  We  had  only  about  13,000  troops,  all 
^  Of  these  we  had  lost  a  large  proportion  in  the  three  battles.  The 
unand  had  been  in  the  trenches  night  and  day  for  five  days,  exposed 
snow,  sleet,  mud,  and  ice  and  water,  without  shelter,  without  adequate 
"erbg,  and  without  sleep." 

Ihe  field  of  battle  was  thickly  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded.  The 
B  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred.  That  of  the 
^7  Gen,  Floyd  conjectures,  in  his  oflScial  report,  to  have  been  at  least 
e  thousand. 

Ohastly  spectacles  were  abundant,  as  the  eye  ranged  over  this  scene  of 
ital  strife ;  for  the  ground  was  in  many  places  red  w}th  frozen  blood, 
L  the  snow  which  lay  trnder  the  pine  thickets  was  marked  with  crimson 
Jams.  There  were  two  miles  of  dead  strewn  thickly,  mingled  with  fire- 
^  artillery,  dead  horses,  and  the  paraphernalia .  of  the  battle-field, 
my  of  the  bodies  were  fearfully  mangled,  and  the  ponderous  artillery 
eels  had  crushed  limbs  and  skulls.  The  dead  were  promiscuously  min- 
d,  Bometimes  grappling  in  the  fierce  death-throe,  sometimes  facing  each 
ler  as  they  gave  and  received  the  f&tal  shot  and  thrust,  sometimes  hud- 
3d  in  grotesque  shapes,  and  again  heaped  in  piles  which  lay  six  or  seven 
itdeep. 

"I  could  imagine,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the  field  of  carnage,  "  noth- 
'more  terrible  than  the  silent  indications  of  agony  that  marked  the  fea- 
3S  of  the  pale  corpses  which  lay  at  every  step.  Though  dead  and  rigid 
very  muscle,  they  still  writhed,  and  seemed  to  turn  to  catch  the  pass- 
br^ze  for  a  cooling  breath.  Staring  eyes,  gaping  mouths,  clenched 
is,  and  strangely  contracted  limbs,  seemingly  drawn  into  the  smallest 
pass,  as  if  by  a  mighty  effort  to  rend  asunder  some  irresistible  bond 
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whicli  held  them  down  to  the  torture  of  which  they  died.  One  sat  against 
a  tree,  and,  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  looked  up  into  the  sky,  as  if 
to  catch  a  glance  at  its  fleeting  spirit.  Another  clutched  the  branch  of  an 
overhanging  tree,  and  hung  half-suspended,  as  if  in  the  death-pnng  ho  had 
raised  himself  partly  from  the  ground ;  the  other  had  grasped  his  faithful 
musket,  and  the  compression  of  his  mouth  told  of  the  determination  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  foe,  had  life  ebbed  a  minute  later.  A  third 
clung  with  both  hands  to  a  bayonet  which  was  buried  in  the  ground. 
Great  numbers  lay  in  heaps,  just  as  the  fire  of  the  artillery  mowed  them 
down,  mangling  their  forms  into  an  almost  undistinguishable  mass." 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  15th  of  February,  another  conference  of  gen- 
eral officers  was  called.  It  was,  indeed,  a  memorable  one.  Gen.  Pillow 
appears  to  have  favoured  a  proposition  for  a  desperate  onset  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy's  forces,  with  the  prospect  of  thus  extricating  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  command.  Gen.  Buckner  remarked,  that  it  would 
cost  the  command  tliree-fourths  its  present  numbers  to  cut  its  way  out,  and 
it  was  wrong  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  to  save  one-fourth  ;  that  no  ofiicer 
had  a  right  to  cause  such  a  sacrifice.  The  alternative  of  the  proposition 
was  a  surrender  of  the  position  and  command.  Gen.  Floyd  declared  that 
he  would  not  surrender  himself  a  prisoner,  and  proposed  to  escape  with 
such  portion  of  his  command  as  was  possible. on  two  small  steamers,  which 
had  arrived  from  Nashville  during  the  night.  Gen.  Pillow  remarked  that 
he  thought  there  were  no  two  persons  in  the  Confederacy  whom  the 
"Yankees"  would  prefer  to  capture  than  himself  and  Gen.  Floyd,  and 
asked  the  latter's  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  liis  accompanying  Iiim. 
To  this  inquiry  Gen.  Floyd  replied  that  it  was  a  question  for  every 
man  to  decide  for  himself.  Gen.  Pillow  theupaddressed  the  inquiry  to 
Gen.  Buckner,  to  which  Gen.  Buckner  remarked  that  he  could  only  reply 
as  Gen.  Floyd  had  done ;  that  it  was  a  question  for  every  officer  to  decide 
for  himself,  and  that  in  his  own  case  he  regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  remain 
with  his  men  and  share  their  fate,  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  then  arranged  that  the  command  should  be  passed.  Gen.  Buck- 
ner asked,  "  Am  I  to  consider  the  command  as  turned  over  to  mo  ? "  Gten. 
Floyd  replied,  "  Certainly,  I  turn  over  the  command."  Gen.  Pillow  replied 
quickly,  "  I  pass  it.  I  will  not  surrender."  Gen.  Buckner  then  called  for 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  bugler,  and  prepared'  to  open  communication  with 
the  Federal  commander. 

A  number  of  men  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  some  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
had  been  removed ;  and  detachments  of  troops  had  escaped  under  Floyd, 
Pillow,  and  Forrest ;  leaving  the  number  surrendered  by  Gen.  Buckner  to 
the  enemy  less  than  nine  thousand  men.  Gen.  Grant  had  demanded 
"  Unconditional  Surrender  " — words,  which  the  Northern  populace  after- 
wards attached  to  his  name  as  a  peculiar  title  to  glory ;   and  Gten. 
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aier  replied :  '^  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  command, 
ent  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  and  the  oyerwhekning 
under  jour  command,  compel  me,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  sue- 
of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday,  to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  un- 
ilrouB  terms  which  you  propose." 

i!he  fitQ  of  Fort  Donelson  was  the  heayiest  blow  that  had  yet  fallen  on 
OoDfederacy.  It  opened  the  whole  of  West  Tennessee  to  Federal 
pation,  and  it  developed  the  crisis  which  had  long  existed  in  the 
L  Gten.  A.  S.  Johnston  had  previously  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Bow- 
Gtreen ;  and  the  movement  was  executed  while  the  battle  was  being 
bt  at  Donelson.  Oen.  Johnston  awaited  the  result  of  the  battle  oppo- 
Nashville.  At  dawn  of  the  16th  of  Februarv  he  received  the  news  of 
feat  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to  push  the  army  forward  across  the 
r  a«  soon  as  possible.  The  city  papers  or  extras  of  that  morning  pub- 
d  despatches  announcing  a  ^^  glorious  victory."  The  city  was  wild  with 
About  the  time  the  people  were  assembling  at  the  churches,  it  was 
i^unoed  by  later  extras  that  ^^  Donelson  had  fallen."  The  revulsion  was 
t  Governor  Harris  had  been  informed  of  the  fact  early  in  the  mom- 
and  had  proceeded  to  Gen.  Johnston's  head-quarters  to  advise  with 
as  to  the  best  course  to  adopt  under  the  altered  circumstances.  The 
ifirsl  said  that  Nashville  was  utterly  indefensible;  that  the  army 
dd  pass  right  through  the  city  ;  that  any  attempt  to  defend  it  with  the 
uiB  at  his  command  would  result  in  disaster  to  the  army,  and  the  de- 
letion of  the  dty ;  that  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  governor  was 
ihe  public  trnsts  in  his  hands,  and  he  thought,  to  discharge  them  prep- 
ay lie  should  at  once  remove  the  archives  and  public  records  to  some 
r  place,  and  call  the  L^islature  together  elsewhere  than  at  Kashville. 
L  Johnston  retreated  with  his  army  towards  Murfreesboro',  leaving 
ind  him  a  scene  of  panic  and  dismay. 

Dbe  confusion  at  Nashville  did  not  reach  its  height  until  a  humane  at- 
pt  was  made  to  distribute  among  the  poor  a  portion  of  the  public 
as  which  could  not  be  removed.  The  lowest  passions  seemed  to  have 
i  moused  in  a  large  mass  of  men  and  women,  and  the  city  appeared  as 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob.  A  detachment  of  Forrest's  cavalry  en- 
romed  to  enforce  order.  Houses  were  closed,  carriages  and  wagons 
)  ooucealed,  to  prevent  the  mob  from  taking  possession  of  them, 
ies  were  being  seized  everywhere.  After  every  other  means  failed, 
est  charged  the  mob,  before  he  could  get  it  so  dispersed  as  to  get 
>nB  to  the  doors  of  the  departments,  to  load  up  the  stores  for  transpor- 
Q.  The  loss  of  public  stores  by  depredations  was  not  less  than  a  mil- 
rf  dollars.  "  In  my  judgment,"  said  Ool.  Forrest,  "  if  the  quarter- 
BT  and  conunissary  had  remained  at  their  posts,  and  worked  diligently 

the  means  at  their  command,  the  government  stores  might  all  have 
14 
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been  saved  between  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  arrival 
of  the  enemy  in  Nashville." 

We  shall  complete  this  chapter  by  a  brief  account  of  a  defeat  cf  Con- 
federate arms  that  preceded  by  several  days  the  fall  of  Fort  UonelBon, 
and  took  place  on  a  widely  separated  theatre  of  the  war.  The  thread  of 
Confederate  disaster  takes  ns  here  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Missifisippi 
to  the  low  and  melancholy  sea-line  of  North  Carolina. 


OAPTUBE  OF  BOANOKE  ISLAND  BY  THE  ENKBIT. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1862,  Oen.  Bumside  entered  Pamlico 
Sound  at  the  head  of  an  expedition,  consisting  of  more  than  sixty  vesselB 
of  all  kinds,  twenty-six  of  them  gunboats,  and  with  at  least  fifteen  thouaand 
men.  It  readily  became  apparent  that  Boanoke  Island  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  his  attack.  This  important  island  lies  in  the  broad  inlet  between 
Pamlico  and  Currituck  Sounds,  and  about  midway  between  the  main  laiid 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  bank  which  dykes  out  the  ocean.  It  was  of  great 
moment  to  the  South  to  defend  it,  for  its  possession  by  the  enemy  would 
unlock  to  them  Albemarle  and  Currituck  Sounds,  open  to  them  eight  riverSi 
give  them  access  to  the  country  chiefly  supplying  provisions  to  Norfolk, 
and  enable  them  to  menace  that  city,  and  the  four  canals  and  two  rail- 
roads running  through  the  country  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  had  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
department  embracing  Eoanoke  Island,  declared  that  it  should  be  defend- 
ed at  the  e^^nse  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  many  millions  of  dollars. 
But  to  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  position  he  found  that  the 
Eichmond  authorities  had  a  deaf  ear.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1862,  Gtan. 
Wise  assumed  command,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  defences.  He 
found  them  inadequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  resist  even  the  force  then  ac 
Hatteras,  and  as  the  Bumside  expedition  began  already  to  point  to  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  he  called  urgently  for  reinforcements.  He  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  and  followed 
it  by  a  personal  interview,  in  which  he  strenuously  insisted  that  more 
troops  should  be  sent  to  the  island.  He  urged  that  a  large  part  of  Oen. 
Huger's  command,  at  Norfolk,  might  be  safely  detached,  and  used  for  the 
defence  of  Eoanoke.  He  ai^ed  that  the  fifteen  thousand  men  under 
Huger  were  idle,  and  were  only  kept  at  Norfolk  in  view  of  a  possible 
attack,  and  that  they  would  much  more  advantageously  defend  the  city,  by 
guarding  the  approaches  through  the  Sound,  than  by  remaining  inftctive. 
He  explained  that  Roanoke  Island  guarded  more  than  four-fifths  of  all 
Norfolk's  supplies  of  com,  pork  and  forage,  and  that  its  capture  by  the 
enemy  would  cut  the  command  of  Gen.  Huger  off  ttom  all  its  most 
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Ident  transportation.  Bat  Mr,  Ben]amm  would  not  adopt  these  views, 
<3i  would  not  distnrb  Gen.  Hnger ;  he  told  Vfise  sullenly  that  there 
no  men  to  spare  to  reinforce  him ;  and  at  last  he  brought  the  confer- 
and  protestations  of  the  General  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  a 
aremptoiy  military  order,  dated  the  22d  of  January,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
^l  immediately  to  Boanoke  Island. 

The  defences  of  the  island  consisted  of  seven  small  gunboats  and  six  land 
.'fcteries,  not  casemated,  and  wholly  inefficient.  After  manning  the  forts, 
were  scarcely  more  than  eight  hundred  effective  men.  In  the  sick- 
of  Gen.  Wise,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  at  Nag's  Head,  the  imme- 
L-t^e  command  devolved  upon  Ool.  Shaw,  the  senior  officer  present 

In  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  February  the  enemy  made  an  attack,  with 

renty-two  heavy  steamers,  upon  the  little  Confederate  squadron  under 

e  command  of  Commodore  Lynch,  and  upon  Fort  Bartow,  the  most 

nthem  of  the  defences  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.      The  action  com- 

enced  at  two  miles  distance,  the  Confederate  gunboats  retiring  slowly 

ith  ihe  intention  of  drawing  the  enemy  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries. 

kKm  the  air  was  filled  with  heavy  reports,  and  the  sea  was  disturbed  in 

s^ery  direction  by  fragments  of  ^ell.    Explosions  of  shell  rang  through 

Che  air ;  and  occasionally  a  large  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounder 

Unmdered  across  the  waves,  and  sent  its  ponderous  shot  in  the  midst  of 

the  flotilla.    At  times,  the  battery  would  be  enveloped  in  the  sand  and 

4^  thrown  up  by  shot  and  shell.    The  scene  of  this  bombardment,  which 

lasted  continuonsly  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the 

■ftenioonjwas  a  singular  and  picturesque  one.    The  melancholy  shore- 

&e  which  bound  it,  was  an  unbroken  one  of  dark  cypresses  and  pines. 

On  the  water  were  the  .enemy's  vessels  rapidly  pouring  out  shot  and  shell 

^  flie  line  of  Confederate  gunboats  or  at  the  batteries.    Still  further  on, 

]^  gleaming  through  the  sunlight,  was  the  forest  of  masts  and  the  white 

viliof  the  transports,  kept  far  in  the  rear  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 

Oar  casualties  on  the  gunboats  were  only  one  man  killed  and  three 

^'I'BDded.    But  the  engagement  had  been  disastrous.    The  Curlew,  our 

^mA  steamer,  was  su^  and  th^  Forrest,  one  of  the  propellers,  disabled. 

(Wnodore  Lynch  writes,  in  his  official  report,  that  at  the  close  of  the 

Mioii  he  had  ^^  not  a  pound  of  powder  or  a  loaded  shell  remaining."    This 

Ajgnlir  deficiency  of  ammunition  and  the  disasters  he  had  already  sus- 

kiaed,  determined  the  policy  of  retreat,  and  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 

ijaadron  was  drawn  off  to  Elizabeth  City. 

Oen.  Bumside  gave  orders  that  a  landing  should  be  made  on  the  island 
b  next  morning.  It  was  accomplished  imder  cover  of  the  gunboats, 
boat  the  centre  of  the  western  shore.  At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  ad- 
meed  through  a  oountiy  swampy  and  covered  with  forest.  About  the 
ntre  of  the  island  an  entrenchment  had  been  thrown  up,  covered  on  the 
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flanks  by  marshy  ground ;  and  here  the  ConfederateB  took  position  to 
pute  the  enemy's  advance.    But  the  marshes  were  found  to  be  practica' 
The  Federals  advanced  with  flanking  columns  debouching  to  the  right  am 
left.    Their  overwhelming  numbers  literally  crowded  upon  and  Gruak: 
our  battery  of  three  field-pieces  on  the  left,*  while  at  the  same  time 
enemy  passed  through  the  cypress  swamp,  which  Col.  Shaw  thought     i 
practicable,  and  turned  the  right  flank.    The  order  was  given  to  spike 
guns  in  the  battery,  and  retreat  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 
Confederates  were  followed  up  to  the  shore,  slowly  and  cautiously,  by 
enemy.    Some  effected  their  escape  in  boats,  which  were  quickly  to 
away  by  a  steamer ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  command  was  captured,  inc^v 
ing  two  boats  conveying  the  wounded,  which  were  compelled  to  return 
the  enemy's  fire. 

The  capture  of  the  island  was  inmiediately  follow^  by  the  pursuit 
the  Confederate  gunboats.  A  squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  gunbo^ 
was  detached  for  that  purpose,  and,  on  the  10th  of  February,  found  K= 
remaining  Confederate  vessels  drawn  up  in  line  in  the  narrow  c 
which  leads  up  to  Elizabeth  City.  After  a  brief  and  desultory 
ment,  the  crews  of  the  Confederate  gunboats,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
sels,  abandoned  them,  and  fied  for  the  shore.  Thus  was  the  disaster  -^ 
lioanoke  Island  complete.  The  Confederates  had  lost  in  all  the  actio^*-^ 
but  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-eight  wounded.  But  the  disaster  in  oiim^^ 
respects  was  great.  The  enemy  had  taken  six  forts,  forty  guns,  nearly  t^^ 
thousand  prisoners,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  small  arms ;  socnr^ 
the  water  avenue  of  Roanoke  River,  navigable  for  one  hundred  and  twcm:^ 
miles ;  got  possession  of  the  granary  and  larder  of  Norfolk,  and  threatea.^^ 
the  back-door  of  that  city. 

The  disaster  of  Roanoke  Island  dates  *the  period  when  public  cenBtH^ 
towards  the  Richmond  Government  appeared  to  have  first  awakeoa^ 
Heretofore  the  administration  of  that  Government  had  gone  on  ahno^ 

*  In  this  action  was  killed  Capt  0.  Jennings  Wise,  of  the  **  Richmond  Blnesi**  a  eon  of  G^ 
Wise,  a  young  man  of  brQliant  promise,  prommently  connected  with  the  Richmond  pres  bcAial^ 
war,  and  known  thronghoat  the  State  for  his  talents,  chivaltic  bearing,  and  modesty  of  behiiis^ 
A  correspondent  furnishes  the  following  particulars  of  the  death  of  this  brilliant  young  ofllosr: 

**  About  ten  o^clock  Capt  Wise  found  his  battalion  exposed  to  the  galling  fire  of  a  rei^meit;  tt^ 
ing  to  Capt  Coles,  he  said :  *  This  fire  is  rery  hot ;  tell  CoL  Anderson  we  must  fidl  bade  or  bo  i# 
forced.'    Capt  Coles  turned  to  pass  the  order,  and  was  shot  through  the  heart,  dying  inatenllj.  Oif'^ 
^n^e  was  wounded,  first  in  the  arm  and  next  through  the  lungs,  which  latter  wound  brooi^ 
to  the  ground.    He  was  borne  to  the  hospital  in  charge  of  Surgeon  Coles,  andreo^red  two 
wounds  while  being  borne  finom  the  field.    That  evening  Surgeon  Coles  put  him  into  a  boat  to 
hhn  to  Nag's  Head,  but  the  enemy  fired  upon  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return.    The  enemy 
to  regret  this,  and  treated  him  very  kindly,  taking  him  out  of  the  boat  on  a  mattress,  and  8tiitli| 
back  to  the  hospital    The  next  day,  about  eleven  o'clock  ▲.  x.,  he  calmly  and  in  his  perfect  ssnM^ 
without  snfBsring,  softly  passed  away.    A  Federal  officer,  standmg  by  him  and  witnessing  lud  deilhb 
sakl,  *  mm  U  a  brave  man/''' 
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itihont  inqniiy,  the  people  presuming  on  the  wisdom  of  their  rulers,  and 
Irving  but  little  cnriositj  to  penetrate  the  details  of  their  business,  or  to 
olate  that  singular  official  reserve  which  was  thrown  around  the  mili- 
jrj  condition  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  first  gun  of  the  war  down  te 
L^  final  catastrophe.  But  such  a  disaster  as  that  referred  to,  in  wliich 
3.j)roYidence  stared  out,  and  in  which  an  army  had  been  put,  as  it  were, 
.  a  msfih-trap— in  a  condition  in  which  it  could  neither  hope  for  success 
>r  extricate  itself  from  a  besetting  peril — ^provoked  public  inquiry,  and 
itixianded  an  investigation.* 

A  committee  was  accordingly  ordered  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to 
pert  upon  the  affair  of  Boanoke  Island.  It  declaied  that  the  Secretary 
"War,  Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  was  responsible  for  an  important  defeat  of 
L3T  amis,  which  might  have  been  safely  avoided  by  him  ;  that  he  had  paid 
>  jiactical  attention  to  the  appeals  of  Gen.  Wise ;  and  that  he  had,  by 
ain  acts  of  omission,  permitted  that  general  and  an  inconsiderable  force 
remain  to  meet  at  least  fifteen  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 
o  defence  to  this  charge  was  ever  attempted  by  Secretary  Benjamin  or 
A  fiiends ;  and  the  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  committee,  charging  one 
f  Rcrident  Davis'  Cabinet  with  a  matter  of  the  gravest  offence  known  to 
^  laws  and  the  interests  of  the  country,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
public  record  without  commentary  or  consequence. 

*  The  Bjfjimnnd  JSnquirer  had  the  followmg  commentary  on  the  Roanoke  Island  afihir.  It 
^^'■'^■iBi  a  pietiDe  of  Confederate  improvidence,  which  was  to  be  repeated  at  many  stages  of  the  war, 
*^  to  pot  oar  scsntinesa  and  shifUessness  in  fiightful  contrast  with  the  active  zeal  and  mnnifioeut 
n>siitioDs  of  the  enemy : 

**  On  the  island  no  preparations  whatever  had  been  made.    Col.  Shaw's  regiment,  GoL  Jordan's, 

^  ^aw  oompanies  of  C!ol.  Marten's  regiment,  had  been  on  the  island  for  months.   These  raiments 

'"'^^^cted,  an  present,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen.    Of  these,  about  one  thoussnd 

MVftlsnidred  n^ere  soldiers.    There  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  absent  and  sick,  leaving  one  thon- 

*Bitwohimdred  and  fifty  for  all  duty.    From  these,  five  batteries  had  to  be  manned,  leaving,  o« 

^ttoml^g  of  the  ei^th,  only  eight  hundred  and  three  North  Carolina  infantry  reported  for  duty. 

'^  bad  not  been  paidi  or  dothed,  or  fed,  or  drilled.    The  island  had  no  implements  for  the  la- 

"^  OB  the  works,  no  teams  but  two  pair  of  broken-down  mules,  and  no  horses  for  field-artillery. 

'^Vtte  bat  three  pieces  of  field-artillery— one  twenty-four  pounder,  one  eighteen  pounder,  and 

^  taM  howitier— the  mules  drew  the  latter,  and  the  men  the  heavier  pieces  through  the  sand. 

1^  mi  ODly  twelve-pounder  ammunition  for  any  of  the  large  pieces.    The  forts,  built  on  the 

^iU  bflfae  Gen.  Wise  was  assigned  to  the  command,  were  all  hi  the  wrong  places — at  the  north 

■tf  of  tht  idand — leaving  all  the  landings  on  the  south  end  uncovered  by  a  single  battery.    No 

MHtvotka  had  been  made,  and  there  were  no  tools  to  make  any — ^the  marshes  at  the  south  end  of 

bkind  had  no  defensive  works  upon  them.    But  one  steam-tug  and  two  barges  were  provided, 

id  ihtte  were  no  means  of  retreat  either  by  tilgs  or  ferry.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  were  provided 

»a«nt  of  dafwioft,  and  still  less  of  escape,  though  timely  notice  and  a  providential  warning  of 

mtj-Aft  days  had  been  given.** 
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ee  of  disasters  that  befel  the  Gonfederates  in  the  early  months 
ij  be  distinctly  and  sufficiently  traced  to  human  causes.  H- 
ig  ascribed  to  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  they 
loperly  named  as  the  results  of  human  mismanagement.  The 
int  defeat  of  the  Federal  arms  on  the  plains  of  Manassas  was  the 
with  the  North  of  an  enlarged  scheme  of  war,  and  it  was  now 
ig  proof  of  its  '^  Anaconda  Plan,"  and  realizing  the  natural 
MO  inomense  preparations  it  had  made  by  sea  and  land,  to  coi>- 
Tersary. 

ikes  which  ware  now  being  administered  to  the  vaingloriousness 
h  were  neither  few  nor  light.  The  Confederates  had  been 
Umost  every  engagement  that  had  occurred  since  the  fall  of 
■6  had  come  disaster  after  disaster,  culminating  in  the  fall  of 
le  occupation  of  Nashville,  the  breaking  of  our  centre,  the  fall- 
.  all  sides,  the  realization  of  invasion,  the  imminence  of  perils 
16  dared  to  name. 

vbo  lived  in  Eichmond  during  the  war  can  ever  forget  these 
wnble  days.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  to  occur  the  ceremony 
gnration  of  the  Permanent  Government  of  the  Confederate 
W9m  only  a  difference  of  name  between  two  governments,  one 
isional  and  the  other  Permanent;  for  Mr.  Davis  had  been 
r  elected  President,  and  there  was  no  change  either  of  the 
or  of  the  jperaonnel  of  the  Administration.  But  the  ceremony 
1  inauguration  of  President  Davis  was  one  of  deep  interest  to 
for  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  use  the  occasion  to  develop 
f  and  to  reanimate  the  people.  The  22d  of  February,  the  day 
>r  the  inauguration,  was  memorable  for  its  gloom  in  Bichmond. 
torrents,  and  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  hung  with  sable.  Yet 
v^d  collected,  braving  the  rain-storm  in  their  eager  interest  to 
ssident's  speech  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  "  It  was  then," 
nond  paper,  "  that  all  eyes  were  turned  to  our  Chief;  that  we 
bis  lips,  hushing  the  beating  of  our  heavy  hearts  that  we  might 
ord  of  fire  we  longed  to  hear — that  syllable  of  sympathy  of 
ion  in  distress  stands  so  in  need.  One  sentence  then  of  defiance 
r — something  bold,  and  warm,  and  human — ^had  sent  a  thrill 
through  the  land,  and  set  it  ablaze  with  the  fresh  and  quench« 
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less  flame  of  renewed  and  never-ending  fight.    That  sentence  never  cama 
The  people  were  left  to  themselves." 

The  Confederate  President  offered  but  little  of  counsel  or  enconrage- 
ment  to  his  distressed  countrymen.  He  declared  that  the  magnified  pro- 
portions of  the  war  had  occasioned  serious  disasters,  and  that  the  effort 
was  impossible  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  the  Confedet^ta 
States,  sea-board  and  inland.  To  the  popular  complaint  of  inefficiency  in 
the  departments  of  the  Government,  he  replied  that  they  had  done  all 
which  human  power  and  foresight  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  He  lifted 
up,  in  conclusion,  a  piteous,  beautiful,  appropriate  prayer  for  the  favour  of 
Divine  providence. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  the  Confederacy,  al- 
though so  little  cheered  or  sustained  by  their  rulers,  despaired  of  the  war. 
There  were  causes,  which  were  rekindling  the  fiercest  flames  of  war  apart 
from  official  inspiration  at  Kichmond.  The  successes  of  the  enemy  had 
but  made  him  more  hateful,  and  strengthened  the  South  in  the  determina- 
tion to  have  done  with  him  forever.  They  found  new  causes  of  animosity ; 
the  war  had  been  brought  home  to  their  bosoms ;  they  had  obtained  prac- 
tical lessons  of  the  enemy's  atrocity  and  his  insolent  design;  and  they 
came  to  the  aid  of  their  Government  with  new  power  and  a  generosity  that 
was  quite  willing  to  forget  all  its  short-comings  in  the  past. 

One  great  cause  of  animated  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  the  development  at  Washington  of  the  design  upon  slavery, 
now  advanced  to  a  point  where  there  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  of  the 
revengeful  and  radical  nature  of  the  war.  The  steps  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  reached  this  point  were  in  a  crooked  path,  and  attended 
by  marks  of  perfidy.  It  had  indeed  given  to  the  world  on  this  subject  an 
astounding  record  of  bad  faith,  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  morsi  sense 
of  the  reader  as  he  compares  its  diflerent  parts  and  approaches  its  grand 
conclusion  of  self-contradiction  the  most  defiant,  and  deception  the  most 
shameless. 

Never  had  there  been  such  an  emphatic  protest  of  a  political  design  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  taking  the  reins  of  government,  declaring 
that  there  was  no  possible  intention,  no  imaginable  occasion,  no  actual  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  the  States.  Mr. 
Seward,  who  had  been  constituted  Secretary  of  State,  and  who  had  been 
Mr.  Lincoln's  mouth-piece  in  Congress  before  the  inauguration,  had  de- 
clared there :  "  Experience  in  public  affairs  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
domestic  slavery  existing  in  any  State  is  wisely  left  by  the  Constitution  of 
Uie  United  States,  exclusively  to  the  care,  management,  and  disposition  of 
that  State ;  and  if  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  not  alter  the  Constitution 
in  that  respect.^^  "Words  could  scarcely  be  more  distinct  and  emphatic ; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  inauguration  address,  had  seen  fit  to  add  to  them. 
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and,  quoting  from  a  former  speech,  amionnced  to  the  comitry :  ^^  I  have 
no  purpofie,  directlj  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
dayery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so,  and  /  Juwe  no  indmaHon  to  do  ^." 

This  assurance  was  again  repeated  after  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, as  if  there  was  the  most  anxious  purpose  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the 
Southern  people  on  the  subject,  and  to  impress  the  world  with  the  just  and 
moderate  designs  of  the  war.  In  his  letter  of  April,  1861,  to  the  Federal 
minister  at  Paris,  intended  as  a  diplomatic  circular  for  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  objects  and  spirit  of  the  war 
on  the  Northern  side,  Mr.  Seward,  by  direction  of  the  President,  wrote: 
<<  The  condition  of  slavery  in  the  several  States  will  remain  just  the  same, 
whether  U  moceeda  or  fails.  The  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  condition  of 
every  human  being  in  them,  will  remain  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws 
and  form  of  administration,  whether  the  revolution  shall  succeed  or  whether 
it  shall  fail.  Their  constitutions  and  laws  and  customs,  habits  and  institu- 
tions in  either  case  will  remain  the  same.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  to 
this  incontestable  statement  the  ftirther  fact  that  the  new  President,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  through  whose  CMffrages  he  has  come  into  the  administra- 
tion, has  always  repudiated  ah  designs  whatever,  and  wherever  imputed 
to  him  and  them,  ot  disturbing  the  system  of  8la/0€Ty  asUis  existing  under 
the  ConstitfuHan  (md  laws.  The  case,  however,  would  not  be  fully  pre- 
sented were  I  to  omit  to  say  that  any  such  effort  on  his  part  would  be 
ttnoonstUittiondl^  and  all  his  acts  in  that  direction  would  be  prevented  by 
the  judicial  authority,  eren  though  they  were  assented  to  by  Congress  and 
the  people.'' 

The  first  acts  of  the  Federal  authority  in  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
war,  touching  the  institution  of  slavery,  were  busily  conformed  to  these 
assurances.  They  even  afforded  an  extravagant  testimony  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Fugitive  slaves  were  not  only  arrested  within  the  Federal  military 
lines  and  returned  to  slavery,  but  were  taken  in  the  streets  of  Washington 
and  returned,  by  judicial  process,  to  their  masters.  On  the  26th  of  May, 
1861,  Gen.  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  "Western  Virginia, 
assuring  them  that  not  only  would  the  Federal  troops  abstain  from  all  in- 
terference with  their  slaves,  but  that  they  would  crush  any  attempt  at 
servile  insurrection.  Gen.  McDowell  issued  an  order  forbidding  fagitive 
slaves  from  coming  into,  or  being  harboured  within  his  lines.  When  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1861,  Gen.  Fremont,  in  Missouri,  issued  an  order  de- 
daring  the  negro  slaves  within  his  military  department  to  be  free  men,  it 
was  instantly  repudiated  and  nullified  at  Washington.  At  a  later  period, 
Gen.  Hunter,  conmianding  the  Department  of  the  South,  issued  an  order 
putting  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  under  martial 
law,  and  declaring  that,  as  slavery  and  martial  law  were  incompatible,  ^he 
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slaves  in  those  States  were  forever  free.    Mr.  Lincolii  set  aside  this  dec 
ration,  and  made  it  an  occasion  of  rebuke  to  the  pragmatical  command— « 
who  had  thos  attempted  to  extend  to  political  objects  the  police  r^nlatic^ 
of  armies  and  camps. 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  affectation  of  non-interference  with  slav^ 
was  laid  aside  by  soocessive  measures  of  the  Federal  Govenmient,  until— 
last  it  discovered  its  real  purpose  of  the  entire  excision  of  slavery,  f^ 
Mr.  Lincoln  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  extreme  Abolition  party,  and  adop^ 
the  doctrine  that  the  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  in  the  prosecution 
hostilities  to  crush  out  slavery  as  the  main  cause  of  difference^  and  ttzM. 
assure  the  fruit  of  a  permanent  peace.    The  first  official  display  of  ar^. 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  war  was  in  the  extra  session  of  Oongress  in  Ju&H 
1861.    Mr.  Lovejoy,  of  Illinois,  proposed  a  resolution,  which  was  adop 
declaring  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Federal  soldiers  to  capture 
return  fugitive  slaves.    This  measure  was  apparently  reasonable ;  biat: 
was  significant  of  a  badly-disguised  sentiment,  the  consequences  of  wIiS 
were  soon  to  be  developed.    Next  to  Lovejoy's  resolution  was  that  part  ' 
the  Confiscation  Act,  which  specially  provided  that  any  owner  of  a  bLbl'% 
or  any  person  having  a  legal  claim  to  his  services,  who  should  require 
permit  such  slave  to  take  up  arms  against,  or  be  in  any  way  employed 
military  or  naval  service  against  the  United  States,  should  thereby  (otSe 
all  claim  to  him,  any  law  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States  to  the  coDtrai 
notwithstanding. 

The  advance  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  now  to  be  rapid  as 
decisive.  In  the  Thirty-seventh  Federal  Oongress,  which  met  at  "WsstdJOf 
ton  in  December,  1861,  it  accomplished  three  measures,  which  put  the  GrO^ 
emment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  verge  of  committal  to  the  entir^  doctrine  ^' 
Abolitionists,  and  plainly  informed  the  Southern  people  of  the  real  aiaif^^'^ 
of  the  war. 

Naval  and  military  officers  were  prohibited,  by  an  additional  srt^;^ 
of  war,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  the  service,  from  employing 
forces  under  their  command  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitive  slsv 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  a  joint 
lution  was  passed,  declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operi^ 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
giving  pecuniary  aid  to  such  State. 

The  third  step  was  the  forcible  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
Columbia.  By  tliis  act  all  persons  held  to  service  or  labour  within  ^ic^ 
District,  by  reason  of  African  descent,  were  freed  from  aU  claim  for  soc^ 
service  or  labour ;  and  no  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  an  ^ 
after  due  conviction,  should  hereafter  exist  in  tlie  District. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  chapter  or  within  the  period  of  tim^ 
which  it  traverses,  to  follow  further  the  record  of  the  Washington  Govertt* 
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ment  on  the  Bubject  of  slavery.  The  crowning  act  of  deception  was  re- 
fierved  for  another  time.  Bnt  the  record  had  already  progressed  far  enough 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  South  that  the  only  safety  for  their  domestic  in* 
fititutions  was  in  a  separate  and  independent  political  existence ;  that 
Northern  faith  was  only  a  thing  of  convenience ;  that  in  the  war  the  Con 
federates  contended  for  no  mere  abstractions,  but  had  at  stake  all  theii 
substantial  rights  and  nearly  every  element  of  individual  happiness. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  curious  commentary  in  Southern  newspapers 
how,  step  by  step,  the  war  of  the  North  had  changed  its  objects.  But  in 
a  broad  historical  sense  the  explanation  is  obvious.  History  has  shown 
that  in  all  great  civil  commotions  it  is  the  most  violent  party,  the  party 
whose  aim  is  most  clearly  defined,  that  gradually  obtains  the  upper  hand. 
It  was  *thus  that  the  Abolition  party  in  the  North  gradually  ascended, 
through  four  years  of  commotion  and  contest,  and  finally*  obtained  the 
entire  control  of  the  war,  and  dictated  its  consequences. 

We  have  referred  to  that  public  sentiment  in  the  Southern  Confed* 
eracy  which  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  its  Permanent  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  firesh  support  of  the  war,  and  a  new  resolution  for 
its  prosecution.  Happily,  although  this  sentiment  found  but  little  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  President  Davis,  and  was  neither  directed  nor 
employed  by  him,  it  secured  a  medium  of  forcible  expression  and  a  channel 
of  effective  action  through  the  new  Confederate  Congress  summoned  at 
Kichmond.  The  measures  of  this  Congress  constitute  the  most  critical 
and  interesting  pages  of  the  Confederate  annals.  It  is  perhaps  not  saying 
too  much  to  declare  that  the  vigour  of  this  body  saved  the  Confederacy, 
rallied  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  put  on  a  hopeful  footing  a  war 
which  was  languishing  and  ahnost  in  the  last  stages  of  neglect 

The  Congress  which  preceded  it — what  is  known  as  the  Provisional 
Congress — was  perhaps  the  weakest  body  that  had  ever  been  summoned 
in  a  historical  crisis.  It  was  the  creature  of  State  ^conventions;  it  was 
elected  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  ambition  and  virtue  of  the  country 
were  seeking  the  honours  of  the  tented  field ;  it  was  composed  of  third- 
rate  professional  politicians,  who  had  no  resources  beyond  the  emoluments 
of  office,  who  were  in  a  constant  intrigue  for  patronage,  and  who  had  no 
higher  legislative  training  than  that  of  a  back-door  conmiunication  with 
the  Executive.  The  measures  of  this  Congress  must  ever  remain  a  stock 
for  ridicule,  or  the  theme  of  severer  criticism.  All  its  legislative  ingenuity 
appears  to  have  been  to  make  feeble  echoes  to  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Washington.  The  latter  authorized  an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men. 
The  Provisional  Congress  at  Richmond  replied  by  increasing  its  army  on 
paper  to  four  hundred  thousand  men,  but  doing  nothing  whatever  to  collect 
such  a  force,  and  still  relying  on  the  wretched  shift  of  twelve  months'  vol- 
unteers and  raw  militia.    The  Congress  at  Washington  passed  a  sweeping 
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oonfificatioQ  Uw.    That  at  Bichmbnd  replied  by  a  ^^  sequeBtratioii " 
which,  by  corrupt  amendments  allowing  the  Confederate  ^^  heirs  '^  of  ali 
^  enemies  to  rescue  and  protect  the  property,  was  converted  into  a  bro 
farce.    It  was  announced  with  flourishes ;  it  was  said  that  it  would  sw 
into  the  Confederate  treasury  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  law  its  actual  results  were  summed  up  by 
Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States  as  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars ! 
A  short  while  before  the  expiration  of  its  official  life  the  Provisio: 


Congress  passed  a  law,  the  effect  of  which  was  almost  to  disband  o 
armies  in  the  field,  and  put  the  Confederacy  at  the  mercy  of  the  en< 
Never  was  there  such  a  silly  and  visionary  measure  of  demagogueism 
plied  to  the  stem  exigencies  and  severe  demands  of  a  state  of  war. 
purpose  was  to  persuade  the  twelve  months'  volunteers  to  re- enlist ; 
to  do  this  Congress  passed  a  law  granting  to  those  who  pledged  themseL 
to  re-enlist  for  the  term  of  the  war  a  sixty  days'  furlough.    This  extrao 
nary  measure  was  inspired  by  the  military  genius  of  President  Davis, 
was  directly  recommended  by  him.    It  depleted  our  armies  in  the  fac 
the  enemy ;  it  filled  our  military  commanders  with  consternation  ;  it 
ried  alarm,  confusion,  and  demoralization  everywhere.    Our  army 
the  line  of  the  Potomac,  under  the  effect  of  this  ill-timed  and  ill-ju 
law,  was  melting  like  snow.    The  streets  of  Eichmond  were  almost 
filled  with  long  processions  of  furloughed  soldiers  moving  from  the  rai 
depots  on  their  way  home.     Gen.  Beauregard  had  taken  the  alarm  bef5c 
he  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  had  exhorted  the  men  to  stand 
their  colours.     Gten.  Johnston  had  published  a  general  order  on  the  S'C 
ject,  and  said  as  much  as  he  could  say  on  this  subject  of  the  exodus  wi'^ 
out  discovering  to  the  enemy  the  fearful  decrease  of  his  numbers,  and 
viting  an  attack  upon  the  thin  military  line  that  now  formed  the  only  ^ 
fence  of  Eichmond. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  Congress  of  1862  took 
the  thread  of  Confederate  legislation.    It  at  once  broke  it,  and  commenc 
•a  series  of  measures  of  startling  vigour.    Its  most  important  act  was  ^ 
Conscription  law  of  the  16th  of  April,  1862,  from  which  properly  dates ' 
military  system  of  the  Confederacy.    Previous  to  this  the  Confederacy  J 
had  nothing  that  deserved  the  title  of  a  military  system,  and  had  reW 
mere  popular  enthusiasm  to  conduct  the  war.    When  the  suggestion 
first  made  in  the  newspapers  of  Eichmond  of  the  harsh  and  unpo^ 
measure  of  conscription,  other  journals,  notoriously  in  the  interest  c 
Administration,  denounced  it  on  the  singular  demagogical  plea  t 
conveyed  a  reflection  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  country.    Even 
inaugural  address  in  February,  President  Da\'is  had  avoided  the  u 
larity  of  a  conscription  law,  and  had  passed  over  the  difficult  c 
with  the  general  phrase  that  troops  must  be  enlisted  for  long  terms 
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short  ones,  for  which  they  had  hitherto  taken  the  field.    But  it  was  no 

le  to  hesitate  for  popularity,  and  to  entertain  the  prejudices  of  the  igno- 

Lty  when  the  entire  fortnnes  of  the  country  were  at  stake.   The  Conscrip- 

n  law  was  barely  in  time  to  save  the  Confederacy.    At  another  period, 

3  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  stated  that  thirty  days  after  the  passage 

law,  the  terms  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  raiments  would 

expired,  and  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy  which  had  every 

aranfy  of  success  that  mmibers,  discipline,  complete  organization,  and 

riect  equipment  could  efiect. 

The  law  of  the  16th  of  April  withdrew  every  non-exempt  citizen,  be- 

een  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years,  from  State  control,  and 

EMsed  him  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  during  the  war.    It 

oiiilled  all  contracts  made  with  volunteers  for  short  terms,  holding  them 

L  service  for  two  years  additional,  should  the  war  continue  so  long.    All 

reive  months'  recruits  below  eighteen  and  over  thirty-five  years,  who 

crald  otherwise  have  been  exempted  by  this  law,  were  to  be  retained  in 

advice  for  ninety  days  after  their  term  expired.    Li  every  State  one  or 

Lore  camps  of  instruction,  for  the  reception  and  training  of  conscripts,  was 

itablished ;  and  to  each  State  an  officer,  styled  a  commandant  of  con- 

^ptB,  was  appointed,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  enrollment  and 

^stroction  of  the  new  levies.    The  conscription  law,  besides  its  great  value 

^^  lecndting  service,  gave  solidity  to  the  military  system  of  the  Confed- 

^^^u^,  and  centralized  tlie  organization  of  the  army.    Its  efficiency  in  these 

aspects  was  assisted  by  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-generals,  some  com- 

EUuiding  separate  departments,  and  others  heading  army  corps  under  a 

)eDeraI  in  the  field.    The  policy  of  organizing  the  brigades  with  troops 

Old  generals  from  the  several  States  was  pursued,  as  opportunities  offered, 

without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Accompanying  this  great  military  reform  in  the  Confederacy,  there 

Vtte  other  measures  which  gave  evidence  of  awakened  attention  to  the 

^'^^cies  of  the  war.    Laws  were  passed  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  all 

^^^^  and  tobacco  likely  to  come  into  possession  of  the  enemy.    The  au- 

^^ties  were  authorized  to  destroy  these  great  staples  of  Southern  produo- 

^  to  keep  it  fipom  the  enemy ;  and  owners  destroying  them  for  the  same 

P^*TH)ee  were  to  be  indemnified  upon  proof  of  the  value  and  the  circum- 

^'^'^  of  destruction.    A  bill  was  passed  for  partisan  service,  intended  as 

•premium  for  adventure  in  the  war,  authorizing  the  formation  of  bands  of 

'^^S^  who  were  to  have  a  designated  share  of  all  captures  from  the 
ttemy* 

^^  and  like  measures  indicated  a  new  scale  of  operation  in  the  war, 

It  Vi8  an  affectation  of  the  enemy,  in  subfleqnent  periods  of  the  war,  to  entitle  this  portion  of 
wGonfiBdente  forces  **  gaeraias,**  and  to  apply  this  term  generally  to  whaterer  bo^Qes  of  Gonfeder 
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and  a  new  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  hostilities.  They  were  to  show  resu!^ 
in  a  few  months.  The  campaign  of  1862  covered  the  whole  of  a  hnge  ta 
ritory,  and  conld  only  be  decided  by  movements  involving  great  expend 
ture  of  troops  and  time ;  while  the  bitter  exhibitions  of  the  If orth  h 
envenomed  the  war,  aroased  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  swelled  the  earn 
goinary  tide  of  conflict. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Permanent  Government  of  the  Oonfeder^ 
States  was  inaugurated  at  a  dark  period  of  its  fortunes.  The  military  hm 
tory  closely  following  this  event  is  not  a  little  curious.  It  may  be  char^ 
terized  as  an  alternation  of  light  and  shade ;  across  the  tract  of  disas^ 
there  being  sudden  and  fitfdl  gleams  of  light,  such  as  the  undaunted  co^~^ 
age  of  our  troops  and  the  variable  accidents  of  war  might  give  in  s 
circumstances  of  misgovemment  as  were  adverse  or  embarrassing 
grand  scale  of  successes.  Of  these,  and  of  the  reverses  mingled  with  th.^^ 
we  shall  proceed  to  treat  in  the  resumption  of  the  military  part  of  m 
narrative ;  reaching,  at  last,  through  this  alternation  of  victory  and  deCs 
the  point  of  that  grand  effulgence  of  our  arms,  that  made  the  year 
the  most  memorable  in  Confederate  annals. 


THB  TRANS-lOSSISSnPPI. — BATTLB  OF  ELK   HOBN. 

We  left  Gen.  Price  at  the  close  of  the  Missouri  campaign  proper,  h 
ing  his  weary  column  at  Springfield.  While  recruiting  and  drilling  ^ 
men.  Price  watched  for  the  first  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  easiy^  ^ 
January,  1862,  the  Federals  began  to  advance.  Price  had  taken  up  a  stn^^ 
position  and  fortified  it,  expecting  that  McCulloch  would  move  foiw«»' 
to  his  assistance ;  but  that  commander  did  not  stir,  or  make  the  sligbt^ 
diversion  in  his  favour  ;  so  that,  finding  the  enemy  closing  in  upou 
rapidly,  he  withdrew  from  Springfield,  and  was  obliged  to'  cut  his  w 
through  towards  Boston  Mountain,  where  McCulloch  was  reported  to 
This  he  successfully  accomplished,  with  some  desultory  fighting.  H< 
while  Maj.-Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom  had  been  appointed  by  President  Da^ 
to  take  command  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  and  had  anriv 


ate  caTaliy  were  particalarlj  trooblesoine.    The  following  resolution,  in  relation  to  partiflin 
was  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Legislatore,  Hay  17, 1862 : 

*'  Wheresa,  this  General  Assembly  places  a  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the  ranger  or  ] 
service  in  prosecuting  the  present  war  to  a  successftd  issue,  and  regards  it  as  perfectly  lij^lliuH^ 
and  it  being  understood  that  a  Federal  commander  on  the  northern  border  of  Virginia  has  inliiMl^ 
his  purpose,  if  such  service  is  not  disoontinuedf  to  lay  waste  by  fire  the  porti<m  of  our  tflRiUny  ^ 
present  under  his  power,  ^ 

^  JUaolved^  by  the  Oeneral  AnemJbly^  That  In  its  opmion,  the  poKcy  of  employing  such  rmgi^ 
and  partisans  ought  to  be  carried  out  eneigetically,  both  by  the  authorities  of  this  Btete  and  of  IIp 
Confederate  States,  without  the  sU^^test  regard  to  such  threats.** 


THE  BATTLX  OF  ELX  HOBN. 

t  JE^ocahontae,  Arkansas.  He  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  take  command 
f  the  combined  forces  of  Price  and  McCulloch,  and  reached  their  head* 
najrters  on  the  8d  of  March. 

~Van  Dom  soon  ascertained  that  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  on 
JRiTig  grouid  at  a  place  called  Sngar  Greek,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  hay- 
ng  a  fcroe  of  some  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under  Curtis  and  Sturgis. 
It  iK^ss  also  reported  that  they  did  not  intend  to  advance  until  the  arrival 
>f  heavy  reinforcements,  which  were  rapidly  moving  up.  Although  not 
wenty  thousand  strong,  Yan  Dom  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  sending 
v'ord  to  Albert  Pike  to  hurry  forward  with  bis  brigade  of  Indians,  moved 
>nt  of  camp  on  the  4th  of  March,  with  Price  and  McCulloch's  forces,  his 
intention  being  to  surround  the  enemy's  advance,  some  eight  thousand 
strong,  under  Sigel,  at  Bentonville. 

Sigel,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Sturgis  and  Curtis.  On  the  7th  of  March,  both  armies  were  in  full  view 
of  each  other.  Early  in  the  morning,  Yan  Dom  had  made  every  disposi- 
tion for  attack,  and  the  advance  began.  The  enemy  were  strongly  posted 
on  "high  ground,  as  usual,  their  firont  being  covered  with  a  heavy  body  of 
^^iniidiers  and  artillery,  but  they  gave  way  as  the  Confederates  advanced 
^  like  order  upon  them,  and  fell  back  upon  the  main  body.  Price's  forces 
^^Ustituted  our  left  and  centre,  while  McCulloch  was  on  the  right. 

To  prevent  the  junction  of  reinforcements,  known  to  be  on  the  way, 

^anBom'g  attack  was  made  firom  the  north  and  west,  his  columns  almost 

*^^iTX)imding  the  foe.     The  fight  was  long  and  obstinate.    About  two 

^  ^lockj  (Jen.  Yan  Dom  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  McCulloch,  who  was 

^^^^cking  the  enemy's  left,  proposing  to  him  to  hold  his  position,  while 

^ce's  left  advance  might  be  thrown  forward  over  the  whole  line,  and 

^Uy  end  the  battle.    Before  the  dispatch  was  penned.  Gen.  McCulloch 

^  fidlen ;  and  the  victorious  advance  of  his  division  upon  the  strong  posi- 

^  of  the  enemy's  front  was  checked  by  the  fSEtU  of  himself  and  Gen. 

^^tosh,  the  second  in  command,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  in  the  full 

^  of  success. 

Curtis  and  Sturgis,  perceiving  the  confusion  on  the  Confederate  right, 

Ued  their  commands,  and  presented  a  formidable  front;   the  skilful 

el  covering  the  retreat  in  a  slow  and  masterly  manner.    At  one  time 

ing  the  day  the  enemy  was  thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  beaten ; 

he  now  retired  in  excellent  order  to  other  positions  some  miles  to  the 

The  Confederates  encamped  for  the  night  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 

*  where  the  enemy  had  made  his  last  stand,  G^n.  Yan  Dom  establish- 

is  headquarters  at  the  Elk  Horn  tavem. 

lie  success  of  the  day  had  not  been  a  decided  one.    The  want  of  disci- 

in  the  various  commands  was  painfully  apparent  to  Yan  Dom.    The 

of  the  enemy  had  been  taken  with  many  prisoners,  stores,  cannon, 
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etc. ;  aad  the  men  were  so  excited  with  their  snccess  that  it  wa8  impoft> 
sible  to  form  them  into  line  for  exigencies.  Van  Dom,  indeed,  Bonnised 
that  reinforcements  had  reached  the  enemy  in  great  number,  and  felt  him- 
self too  weak  to  accept  another  engagement  on  the  morrow,  should  the  ene- 
my force  one  upon  him.  He  therefore  ordered  the  sick  far  to  the  rear, 
and,  destroying  so  much  of  the  booty  as  could  not  be  transported,  b^aii 
to  prepare  for  a  retreat.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  had  made 
every  disposition  for  falling  back  to  a  strong  position  some  seven  miles  to 
the  rear,  at  which  point  his  supplies  of  ammunition  had  halted.  Covering 
this  movement  with  a  well-displayed  disposition  of  force,  the  enemy  were 
received  with  valor,  and  their  advance  checked.  Sharp  fighting  ensued, 
but  the  enemy  made  but  feeble  efforts  to  move  forward,  satisfied  to  occu- 
py the  field  after  the  second  day's  fight,  while  the  Confederates  retreated 
many  miles  from  it. 

Gen.  Van  Dom  officially  stated  the  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  be  about  six  hundred,  while  that  of  the  enemy  was  conjec- 
tured to  be  more  than  seven  hundred  killed,  and  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber wounded.  Oen.  Curtis,  in  his  official  report,  gives  no  statement  of  his 
loss,  and  simply  remarks  that  it  was  heavy.  But  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn 
had  an  importance  beyond  the  measure  of  its  casualties.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  for  the  present  the  question  of  Confederate  rule  in  Missouri. 
Thereafter,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  to  be  a  blank 
in  the  history  of  the  war ;  and  the  forces  of  Van  Dom  and  Price  were  to 
be  summoned  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  their  special  and  immediate 
enterprise  to  a  distant  arena  of  conflict. 

While  this  battle  was  being  foaght  on  the  distant  and  obscure  theatre 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi,  a  scene  was  occurring  not  many  miles  from  the 
Confederate  capital,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  war.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1862,  the  Confederates  obtained  their  first  important  victory  on  the  water 
*— an  element  where  they  had  been  supposed  least  able  to  compete  with 
the  enemy. 


NAVAL  FIGHT  IN  HAMlPTON  BOADS. — THB  VmOINIA  AND  THE  HONTTOB. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  limited  naval  resources  of  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  feeble  administration  which  employed  and  directed 
them.  Naval  enterprise  in  the  Confederacy  had  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  privateer  service,  from  which  the  most  extravagant  results  had 
been  expected ;  although  so  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  benefit  which 
we  derived  from  issmng  letters  of  marque  was  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Federal  government  that  the  Confederates  were  actual  belligerentB^  and 
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t  prisoners  mfide  from  them  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land  were  to 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1861  the  Navy  Department  at  Bichmond  had 
igned  an  iron-clad  war  vessel,  which  for  the  long  period  of  eight  months 
3  in  course  of  constraction  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard.  A  plan  originate 
with  laent.  Brooke  to  convert  the  hull  of  the  frigate  Merrimae,  which 
sel  had  been  scuttled  and  sunk  by  the  Federals  on  their  abandonment 
[Norfolk  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  into  a  shot-proof  steam  battery,  con- 
icted  with  inclined  iron-plated  sides  and  submerged  ends.  The  plates 
rotect  her  sides  were  prepared  at  the  Tredegar  Iron  "Works  at  Bich- 
id ;  and  their  inclination  and  thickness,  and  form,  were  determined  by 
lal  experiment.  The  eaves  of  the  casemates  as  well  as  the  ends  of 
sels  were  submerged,  and  a  ram  was  added  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
This  novel  naval  structure  carried  ten  guns,  eight  broadside,  one  at 
bow,  and  one  at  the  stem.  The  other  vessels  of  the  Confederate 
idron  in  the  James  river,  under  command  of  Captain  Buchanan,  were 
Patrick  Henry,  six  guns;  the  Jamestown,  two  guns;  the  Baleigh, 
Beaufort  and  the  Teazer,  each  of  one  gun.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
te  a  considerable  naval  force  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in 
mpton  Boads,  off  Fortress  Monroe.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  Cumber- 
d,  of  24  guns ;  the  Congress,  50  guns ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  50  guns ;  the 
KDi-fiigateB  Minnesota  and  Boanoke,  40  guns ;  and  was  under  the  com- 
tnd  of  Captain  Marston,  of  the  Boanoke.  The  Cumberland  and  the 
a^gresB  lay  off  Newport  Kews,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
ore ;  the  Congress  about  two  hundred  yards  south  of  the  Cumberland ; 
ulst  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  anchored  off  Fortress  Monroe,  about 
3e  miles  east  of  Newport  News.  With  the  force  of  twenty  guns,  Capt. 
lehanan  proposed  to  engage  this  formidable  fleet,  besides  the  enemy's 
tteries  at  Newport  News,  and  several  small  steamers,  armed  with  heavy 
ed  guns.  Everything  had  to  be  trusted  to  the  experiment  of  the 
ginia.  It  was  an  enterprise  sufficient  to  try  the  nerves  of  any  com- 
ider  to  make  the  first  trial  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers 
.  ungle  vessel  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  with  such  an  armament, 
^n  the  slightest  flaw  would  have  proved  fatal. 

About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March  the  Virginia 
loose  from  her  moorings  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard,  and  made  her  way 
D  Hampton  Boads.  On  her  approach  being  signalled,  orders  were 
ediately  issued  by  Capt.  Marston  of  the  Boanoke  for  his  own  vessel, 
kCinnesota,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  get  under  weigh.  The  Cumberland 
CongresB  had  previously  perceived  "  the  great  Secesh  curiosity,"  and 
beat  to  quart^  and  prepared  for  action.  The  Virginia  came  slowly 
lot  making  more  than  flve  knots  per  hour,  and  accompanied  by  the 
igh  and  Beaufort.  The  pivot  guns  of  the  Cumberland  opened  on  her 
15 
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at  about  a  mile's  distance.     T]ie)ce  was  no  reply ;   the  vessel  moved  tamr^ai 
qtiilly  on ;  liondreds  of  spectators  at  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  xx  '^er 
watching  her  progress,  and  the  crews  of  the  enemy's  frigates  awaiting  v^tb 
derisive  cnriosity  the  singular  iron  roof  bearing  down  upon  thenL    As  ^be 
passed  the  Congress  at  three  hundred  yards  she  received  a  harmless  bro^- 
side.    ^'  The  balls  bounced  upon  her  mailed  sides  like  india  rubber."   fZe- 
turning  the  broadside,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  gho^ 
batteries,  the  Yirginia  made  straight  for  the  Cumberland,  which  had  h&^^ 
swung  across  the  channel,  to  bring  her  fall  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  »P 
proaching  enemy.    It  was  a  crisis  wrapped  in  fire  and  smoke.    Brosdsi^® 
after  broadside  of  the  Cumberland  blazed  out  of  her  eleven  nine-in^^h 
Dahlgrens.    The  Virginia  kept  straight  on,  without  returning  a  shot  ^r 
showing  a  single  man.    Minutes  seemed  hours.    Then  there  was  a  dal^t 
heavy  blow,  and  the  iron-armed  prow  of  the  Virginia  had  struck  the  Cur«3- 
berland  near  the  bow,  and  below  the  water  line.    The  frigate  was  drivo» 
back  upon  her  anchors  with  great  force  ;  a  ragged  hole  had  been  opeood 
into  her  in  which  a  man  might  have  passed ;  the  sound  of  the  rush  of 
water  into  her  told  that  she  was  doomed.    Still  her  crew  manned  her 
guns,  and  were  prepared  to  give  an  example  of  courage  among  the  moet 
memorable  and  brilliant  of  naval  warfare.    The  Virginia  had  backed,  and 
was  now  sweeping  the  decks  of  the  Cumberland  with  broadside  after 
broadside  in  merciless  succession.    But  there  was  no  sign  of  surrender  (Hi 
the  part  of  the  gallant  enemy.    As  the  ship  canted  over,  just  ready  to 
sink,  she  still  kept  up  her  useless  fire.    Her  last  gun  was  fired  just  above 
the  water,  and  as  the  brave  gxmner  attempted  to  scramble  out  from  tie 
open  port- hole,  the  water  rushing  swept  him  back,  and  he  went  down  in 
the  sinking  vessel.    Tlie  Cumberland  went  down  in  fifty-four  foot  water, 
her  pennant  still  flying  from  the  mast-head  above  the  waves  that  i^ 
engulphed  her.     Some  of  the  crew  succeeded  in  swimming  to  land,  others 
were  saved  by  small  boats  from  the  shore ;  but  more  than  one  hundied 
men  went  down  into  the  watery  grave  that  closed  over  the  gallant  ship. 

Having  sunk  her  first  antagonist,  the  Virginia  next  turned  her  atUfr 
tion  to  the  Congress,  which  was  left  to  fight  the  battle  alone,  as  n&SoBt 
the  Minnesota,  which  had  grounded  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Ue*' 
port  News,  the  Eoanoke,  nor  the  St.  Lawrence  could  approach  Bfitf 
enough,  from  want  of  suflScient  depth  of  water,  to  render  material  vet 
tance.    Having  witnessed  the  fate  of  the  Cumberland,  the  commander  of 
the  Congress  had  hoisted  sail,  and  with  the  help  of  a  tug-boat  had  ran 
the  frigate  ashore  in  water  too  shoal  to  permit  the  Virginia  to  nm  her 
down.     But  the  iron-clad,  taking  a  position  about  two  hundred  yaidi 
f];pm  her,  raked  her  fore  and  aft  with  shell,  while  the  other  small  vesaeb 
of  the  Confederate  squadron  joined  in  the  fire.    Every  shell  burst  insidl 
tlie  frigate.    The  effect  was  awfril.    Blood  and  brains  spurted  in  the  air,  \^ 
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1  hnmaa  bodies  were  cut  in  twain,  or  mangled  in  tiie  moBt  horrible 
xmer.  Anns,  legs  and  heads  were  scattered  in  every  direction,  while 
*ie  and  there  in  the  agonies  of  death  might  be  foimd  poor  wretches, 
A  their  breasts  torn  completely  out. 

The  OoDgress  was  fast  agronnd,  and  could  only  bring  two  of  her  guns  to 
sur  on  the  Virginia.  In  a  few  moments  her  colours  were  hauled  down, 
d  a  white  flag  hoisted  at  the  gaff  and  half-mast,  and  another  at  the 
lin.  The  little  gunboat  Beaufort  was  run  alongside,  with  instructions 
nm  Gapt.  Buchanan  to  take  possession  of  the  Congress,  secure  the  officers 
prisoners,  allow  the  crew  to  land,  and  bum  the  ship.  The  Congress 
la  within  rifle-shot  from  the  shore,  and  as  the  Beaufort  came  alongside 
e  prize,  the  enemy  on  the  shore,  having  brought  a  Parrott  gun  down  to 
te  beach,  opened  upon  the  Confederate  vessel  a  perfidious  fire.  The 
igatehad  two  white  flags  flying  at  the  time.  Lieut.  Minor  was  severely 
roonded,  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Beaufort.  But  there  were  other 
^tions  to  this  treachery,  for  when  the  Beaufort  had  first  come  along- 
i^  of  the  Congress,  Lieut  Parker,  commanding  the  gunboat,  had  received 
ie  flag  of  the  ship,  and  her  surrender  from  Lieut.  Prendergast,  with  the 
aoe^rms  of  the  other  officers.  After  having  delivered  themselves  as 
P^ers  of  war  on  board  the  Beaufort,  the  officers  were  allowed,  at  their 
^^  request,  to  return  to  the  Congress  to  assist  in  removing  the  wounded, 
ley  never  returned,  though  they  had  pledged  their  honour  to  do  so,  and 
(^  witness  of  that  pledge  had  left  their  swords  with  Lieut.  Ale-xander,  on 
>Ottd  the  Beaufort. 

In  the  fire  fix)m  the  shore,  Capt.  Buchanan  had  received  a  severe 
onnd  in  the  thigh.  He  ordered  the  Congress  to  be  destroyed  by  hot- 
U)t  and  incendiary  shell,  her  officers  and  crew  having  treacherously 
^saped  to  the  shore ;  and  finding  himself  disabled  by  his  wound,  trans- 
ftod  the  command  of  the  Virginia  to  Lieut.  Catesby  Jones,  with  orders 
fight  her  as  long  as  the  men  could  stand  to  their  guns.  But  there  were 
>w  only  two  hours  of  daylight  left.  The  Virginia  bore  down  upon  the 
rinded  Minnesota.  The  Eoanoke,  after  grounding,  had  gone  down  the 
Mbds.  The  St.  Lawrence,  in  tow  of  a  steamer,  had  approached  the  Min- 
sota.  She  too  grounded,  and  after  receiving  a  single  shell,  and  rctum- 
i  a  harmless  broadside,  was  dragged  off,  and  steered  down  towards 
■rtress  Monroe.  The  shoalness  of  the  channel  prevented  the  near  ap- 
Dich  of  the  Virginia  to  her  third  antagonist ;  but  she  continued  to  fire 
on  the  Minnesota,  until  the  pilots  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to 
Bain  in  that  position. 

At  7  p.  M.,  the  Virginia  hauled  off,  and  returned  to  Norfolk,  reserving 
another  day  the  completion  of  her  work.  She  had  already  in  a  single 
May  achieved  one  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  ever  made  on  the 
«r.     She  had  destroyed  two  powerftil  vessels,  carrying  three  times  her 
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nnmber  of  men,  and  full  six  times  her  weight  of  armament ;  she  had 
gaged  two  other  great  vessels ;  and  she  had  only  been  prevented  f«: 
destroying  them,  because  she  could  not  come  to  close  quarters  with  tLc 
The  Cumberland  went  into  action  with  376  men.  When  the  survi'v 
were  mustered  there  were  only  255.  She  lost  121  in  killed  and  drown* 
The  crew  of  the  Congress  were  434  officers  and  men ;  of  these,  298  g 
to  shore,  26  of  them  being  wounded,  10  mortally ;  there  were  in  all  1 
killed  and  missing ;  about  20  of  these  were  made  prisoners,  leaving  a  m 
of  killed  and  drowned  of  100  men.  Besides  these,  3  were  killed  on  tl 
Minnesota,  and  16  wounded ;  an  absolute  loss  of  fiilly  250  ofiioers  am 
men.  On  the  Virginia  there  were  but  two  killed  and  eight  woondeo 
On  the  other  Confederate  vessels  four  were  killed  and  a  few  mo« 
wounded. 

Early  in  the  bright  morning  of  Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  the  Virgini 
rounded  the  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  river.  She  q[ 
preached  the  Minnesota.  But  lying  near  the  vessel  which  was  fASL 
stranded  and  supposed  to  be  doomed,  was  a  curious  object,  which  some  (y 
the  crew  of  the  Virginia  straining  their  eyes  compared  to  a  prodigiou 
"  cheese-box  on  a  plank."  It  was  another  iron-dad — the  enemy's  ezper 
ment  in  naval  architecture,  which  had  come  just  in  time  to  match  the  (km 
federate  curiosity  in  floating  batteries. 

The  new  actor  on  the  scene  which  had  come  in  such  a  dramatic  ooL 
cidence  was  a  defensive  structure,  the  invention  of  John  Ericsson.  E 
had  named  the  invention  the  Monitor,  in  order  to  ^'  admonish  the  Soik^ 
of  the  fate  of  the  rebellion.  Great  Britain  of  her  fading  naval  supremacz 
and  the  English  government  of  the  folly  of  spending  millions  in  fixed  fon 
fications  for  defence."  She  was  different  in  appearance  from  any  veB« 
that  had  previously  been  used  in  war.  Her  deck,  unprotected  by  any  buJ 
wark,  rose  about  two  feet  above  the  water,  whilst  from  it  projected  i 
turret  about  nine  feet  high,  and  a  small  box-looking  place  at  tbe  steni) 
used  as  a  pilot-house.  In  the  turret  she  carried  her  sole  armament— tVD 
eleven-inch  168-pounder  Dahlgrcn  guns. 

The  two  strange  combatants  approached  each  other ;  when  within  aboot 
one  hundred  yards'  distance  the  Monitor  opened  fire.  The  contest  ooft* 
tinned  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  the  distance  between  the  two  vendi 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  close  quarters,  in  which  tliey  were  almost  ndfl 
to  side,  belching  out  their  fire,  the  heavy  thugs  on  the  iron  sides  of  ead 
being  the  only  effect  of  the  terrific  cannonade.  The  strang^looking  lit 
tery,  with  its  black,  revolving  cupola,  was  more  easily  turned  than  ib 
Virginia,  and  had  the  greater  speed.  The  great  length  and  draft  of  ib 
Virginia  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  her.  Once  in  changin 
her  position  she  got  aground,  but  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  again,  an 
turning  rapidly  upon  the  Monitor  steamed  directly  at  her,  hoping  wii 
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her  terrible  armed  prow  to  end  the  contest.     But  the  blow  was  not  fairly 
given,  and  merely  scraped  the  iron  plates  of  her  antagonist. 

Abont  noon  tiie  Monitor,  probably  rather  in  consequence  of  an  injury 
that  bad  almost  blinded  the  sight  of  her  commander  than  of  any  serious 
damage  to  the  vessel,  ran  into  shoal  water  and  declined  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  contest.  The  captain  of  the  Minnesota  then  supposed  that 
*^  honr  was  come,  and  prepared  to  destroy  rather  than  surrender  his 
^eseeL  But  it  had  been  found  impossible  by  the  Virginia  to  get  nearer 
^e  HinneBota  than  she  had  the  day  before,  and  supposing  that  her  guns 
had  already  disabled  the  frigate,  she  retired  slowly  from  the  scene  of  con- 
*^t  and  returned  to  Norfolk. 

The  results  of  this  day  were  indecisiye,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
^f  the  retreat  of  the  Monitor ;  but  each  vessel  had  given  proofs  of  invul- 
^^r^bflity,  which  left  their  claims  to  advantage  in  the  contest  undecided. 
"*-he  injuries  of  the  Virginia  in  the  two  days*  fight  were  immaterial.  Two 
^f  her  guns  had  the  mpzzles  shot  off,  the  anchor  and  the  flagstaffs  were 
™ot  away,  the  smoke-jack  and  steam-pipes  were  riddled,  the  prow  was 
^^^ted,  and  the  armour  somewhat  damaged  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
^G  injury  done  to  her  ram,  she  had  suffered  none  other  but  what  might 
^  i^aired  in  a  few  hours. 

With  reference  to  this  wonderful  contest  in  Hampton  Beads  the  news- 
papers announced  the  conclusion  that  wooden  ships  were  to  be  of  no  farther 
^^se  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  the  great  navies  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  had  built  at  such  an  immense  cost  were  practically  annihilated. 
Whatever  haste  there  might  be  in  this  conclusion,  the  Government  at 
'^'ashiDgton  showed  its  early  appreciation  of  the  lesson  in  Hampton 
B<>ads.    Almost  immediately  on  the  result  of  the  action  becomifig  known, 
^haiwas  introduced  into  the  Senate  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
IJavy  to  construct  various  iron  vessels,  both  for  coast  and  harbour  defences, 
^d  also  for  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy's  forts.    The  two  com- 
batants—the Virginia  and  the  Monitor — which  had  given  a  sensation  to 
tte  whole  world,  and  turned  the  attention  of  every  European  government 
^t  had  a  strip  of  sea-coast  to  defend  to  the  experiment  of  iron-clads, 
Were  never  again  engaged  in  contest.    The  first  continued  by  her  presence 
tiNoifolk  to  guard  the  entry  into  James  Eiver,  and  was  thought  of  such 
importance  with  respect  to  the  Peninsular  approach  to  Richmond  that 
OaiL  HcClellan,  who,  as  we  shall  see  some  months  later,  turned  his  design 
an  Sidmiond  in  this  direction,  named  as  one  of  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions of  the  new  campaign  that  this  vessel  should  be  ^^  neutralized."    She 
WM  to  be  "  neutralized  "  in  a  way  little  expected  by  the  Confederate  public. 
We  may  find  in  the  close  of  this  chapter  an  apppropriate  place  for  a 
Mumnary  account  of  some  other  naval  events  belonging  to  this  period  of 
time  in  our  narrative. 
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The  objects  of  Gen.  Bnmside's  expedition  were  not  accomplished  with 
the  capture  of  Eoanoke  Island.  These  objects,  as  stated  in  a  memorandum 
furnished  by  Gen.  McOlellan,  who  directed  the  expedition  as  jwirt  of  a  gen- 
eral campaign  for  1862,  were  an  assault  on  Newbem,  and,  if  possible,  the 
destruction  of  the  southern  line  of  railroad  through  Goldsboro',  and  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  railroad.  The  town  of  Beaufort,  defended  by  Fort 
Macon,  was  next  to  be  attacked,  and  the  port  opened,  whilst  operations 
against  Wilmington  were  pointed  to  as  the  eventual  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  March  12th,  the  expedition  started  from  Hatteras  Inlet  for  its 
new  object  of  attack.  The  troops  were  disembarked  the  next  day  eighteen 
miles  below  Newbem,  and  at  daylight  of  the  14th  advanced  upon  the 
Confederate  works  four  miles  below  the  town.  These  consisted  of  a  line 
of  detached  forts  of  low  relief.  The  entire  Confederate  force,  nnder  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Branch,  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  men — a  great  part  of 
them  militia — and  had  to  contend  against  an  enemy  outnumbering  them 
at  least  three  to  one. 

Fort  Thompson  was  the  most  formidable  fortification  on  the  river,  and 
mounted  thirteen  heavy  guns.  An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the  work, 
which  was  repulsed,  and  four  Massachusetts  companies  which  entered  the 
fort  firom  the  railway  track  were  driven  out  over  the  parapet.  Another 
attempt  was  made,  with  increased  numbers  ;  and  perceiving  the  enemv'6 
gunboats  moving  up  the  river,  and  fearing  that  he  would  be  emrounded, 
Gen.  Branch  ordered  a  retreat.  It  was  commenced  in  good  order,  but 
finally  became  a  rout.  The  guns  of  Fort  Ellis  were  thrown  down  the 
embankment.  Fort  Lane  was  blown  up,  and  the  Confederates  fled  across 
the  railway  bridge  over  the  Neuse.  The  bridge  was  fired  by  a  raft  laden 
with  cotton  and  spirits  of  turpentine  before  the  retreating  column  had 
passed  over,  and  about  five  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 
These,  about  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  two  small  steamers,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  arms  and  ammunition,  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  encrnv's 
victory,  at  a  cost  estimated  in  Bumside's  report  as  91  killed  and  466 
wounded.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Shortly  after  the  encmy^s  occupation  of  Newborn,  the  town  of  Wash- 
ington, situated  at  the  mouth  of  Tar  Biver,  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  bat- 
teries for  its  defence  having  been  dismantled,  and  the  entrenchments  aban- 
doned by  the  small  Confederate  force  that  had  been  stationed  there. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Fort  Macon,  which  commanded  the  entrance  d 
Beaufort  harbour,  was  bombarded  by  three  of  the  enemy's  steamers,  and 
three  siege  batteries  on  the  shore.    Tliere  were  not  more  than  Ave  Cwi- 
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federate  companies  in  the  fort,  and  after  enstaining  a  fire  of  ten  hours  thej 
BTirrendered. 

The  reduction  of  this  fort  gave  the  Federal  navy  a  port  of  entry,  and  a 
harbour  fitted  for  vessels  of  heavy  draught.  So  far  the  Bumside  expedi- 
tion had  been  a  train  of  success.  The  Confederate  position  at  Norfolk 
had  been  flanked ;  complete  possession  had  been  gained  of  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  now,  by  the  fall  of  Fort  Macon,  the  enemy  had 
the  entire  coast  of  North  Carolina.  These  blows  on  our  coast  disheart- 
ened the  Confederacy,  but,  after  all,  they  were  of  but  little  real  value,  and 
of  scarcely  any  appreciable  weight  in  the  war.  Bumside  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  his  enterprise  into  the  interiour,  and  to  follow  out  the  programme  of 
moving  on  the  Weldon  railroad.  The  vital  points  of  the  Confederacy 
were  far  in  the  interiour,  and  as  we  had  but  few  war  vessels  our  ports  and 
harbours  were  of  but  little  importance  to  us  for  naval  purposes,  and  were 
realiy  bnt  picket  posts  in  our  system  of  defence. 
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THB  NEW  LINX  07  OONVXDBBATB  DSFENOB  SOUTH  OF  NASHVILLE. — ITS  OBJEOIB.— <K>-OP 
TION  OF  JOHNSTON  AND  BBAUBXGABD.— 0AFTI7BB  OF  ISLAND  NO.  10  BT  THE  XNXli 
GEN.  POLKAS  BYAOUATION  OF  OOLT7MBU8. — ^M^OOWN^S  OOOUPATION  OF  ISLAND  NO.  10 
NEW  MADSm.— CONDITION  OF  THE  DEFENCES  AT  THESE  PLACES. — ^POPE  MOyHTO- 
NEW  MADRID. — SICALLNESS  OF  M^COWN^S  FORCE. — ^POPE^S  STRENGTH  IN  ARTIUIBI 
HIS  0CCX7PATI0N  OF  POINT  PLEASANT. — A  TERRIFIC  BOMBARDMENT. — ^EYACUAnOH 
NEW  MADRID. — EFFECT  OF  THIS  MOVEMENT. — BOMBARDMENT  OF  ISLAND  NO.  10.— € 
LAITT  DEFENCE  OF  BUCEER^S  BATTERY. — TRANSFER  OF  A  PORTION  OF  M^COWN^S  FOBGB 
FORT  PILLOW. — ^HIB  PREPARATIONS  FOR  RETREAT.— GEN.  MACKALL  ASSIGNED  TO 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  ISLAND. — ^A  CANAL  CUT  BT  THE  ENEMT  ACROSS  THE  PENIBBULi 
TWO  GUNBOATS  PASS  THE  ISLAND. — ^MACEALL^S  SURRENDER. — WRETCHED  MANAGEM 
OF  THE  ETACUATION  OF  THE  ISLAND.^-GREAT  LOSS  OF  CONFEDERATE  ARTILLEBT.— 
BATTLE  OF  BHILOH. — CONCENTRATION  OF  CONFEDERATE  FORCES  AT  CORINTH.— QSA 
LINES  AT  PITTSBURG. — ^BUELL  ADVANCING  FROM  NASHVILLE. — DESIGN  OF  THE  GOBI 
ERATES  TO  ATTACK  BEFORE  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THESE  FORCES. — UNFORTUNATE  LM 
A  DAT  IN  THE  MARCH. — THE  CONFEDERATE  PLAN  OF  BATTLE. — THE  ENEMT  DRIVEN  I 
HIS  ENCAMPMENTS. — SPLENDID  AND  IRRESISTIBLE  CHARGE  OF  THE  OONFEDEBATl 
TRAGICAL  DEATH  OF  GEN.  JOHNSTON. — THE  CONFEDERATES  PRESS  ON  IN  THEIR  OABBE 
VICTORT.^-GRANT  IN  THE  LAST  EXTREMITY  OF  DEFEAT. — HE  RETREATS  TO  THE  BANE 
THE  TENNESSEE. — BEAURBGARD^S  ORDER  FOR  A  CESSATION  OF  THE  CONFLICT. — A  Fi 
HALT. — ^EXPLANATION  OF  IT.-^BEAUREGARD^S  GREAT  MISTAKE. — DEMORALIZATION  01 
TROOPS  BY  PLUNDER.— BUELL^S  FORCES  ACROSS  THE  TENNESSEE. — THE  SECOND  D 
ACTION. — THE  CONFEDERATES  FALL  BACK.— OVERWHELMING  FORCE  OF  THE  ENXK 
ODDS  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY^S  BATTLE. — THE  ENEMY  DOES  NOT  ATTEMPT  A  PX7B8UIT 
FRIGHTFUL  SUM  OF  CARNAGE. — ^BEAUREGARD^S  CLAIM  OF  SUCCESS. — FEDERAL  INIXB 
TATION  OF  THE  BATTLE. — EXULTATION  AT  WASHINGTON. — ^DEATH  OF  JOHNBTO! 
SERIOUS  LOSS  TO  THE  CONFEDERACY. — SKETCH  OF  HIS  MILITARY  LIFE.— PRESIDENT  Di 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FALLEN  HERO. — ^HIS  OBSEQUIES  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

SiNOB  falling  back  to  Murfreesboro^  Gen.  Johnston  had  managed, 
combining  Crittenden's  division  and  the  fugitives  from  Donelson,  to  col 
an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men.  His  object  was  now  to  co-ope 
with  G^n.  Beanregard  for  the  defence  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Mississippi 
a  line  of  operations  south  of  Kashville.  The  line  extending  from  Ool 
bus,  by  way  of  Forts  Heniy  and  Donelson,  had  been  lost    The  disa 
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had  involved  the  Burrender  of  Kentucky,  and  a  large  portion  of  Tennessee 
to  the  enemy ;  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  re-organize  a  new  line  of 
defence  south  of  Nashville,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  protect  the 
railroad  system  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  ensure  the  defence  of  Memphis 
and  the  Mississippi. 
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Another  concern  was  to  put  the  Mississippi  River  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence ;  and  on  abandoning  Columbus,  it  was  decided  to  take  a 
strong  position  about  forty -five  miles  below  it  at  Island  No.  10.  Gen. 
Polk,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  retired  towards  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Gen.  McOown,  with  the  remainder,  was  ordered  to  occupy  and 
hold  Island  10  and  Madrid  Bend. 

When  Gen.  McCown  arrived  at  the  Island,  he  found  it  nearly  destitute 
of  defences.  He  reached  there  about  the  24th  of  February,  with  Col. 
Kennedy's  21st  Louisiana  Kegiment.  At  that  time  there  were  no  batteries 
on  the  Island,  and  only  two,  partially  armed  and  in  bad  working  order,  on 
the  Tennessee  shore.  Col.  Kennedy  was  ordered  to  commence  fortifying 
the  position  immediately.  The  only  fortification  at  New  Madrid,  was  Fort 
Thompson,  a  small  earth-work  under  the  command  of  Col.  E.  W.  Gantt. 
Gen.  McOown  immediately  laid  off,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  Fort 
Bankhead,  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John,  which  makes  into  the  Missis- 
sippi just  above  New  Madrid.  Between  the  25th  of  February  and  the  1st 
of  March  he  was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  forces  firom  Columbus. 
The  whole  force-  at  the  two  points — ^Island  10  and  New  Madrid — consisted 
of  about  fourteen  regiments,  some  of  them  greatly  reduced.  This  force 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  points. 

On  the  first  of  March  the  enemy's  cavalry  appeared  before  New 
Madrid,  and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  Gen.  Pope  was  moving  on 
that  place,  with  a  large  force.  He  was  not  long  in  making  his  appearance. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  open  to  the  gunboats  of  the  enemy,  down  to 
Island  10,  and  the  Confederate  works  there,  for  want  of  time,  had  not  been 
completed.  To  hold  both  places,  the  Confederates  had  not  more  than  five 
thousand  effective  men,  and  five  or  six  wooden  gunboats,  under  Commo- 
dore HoUins. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  prospect,  G^n.  McCown  commenced  an  ener- 
getic course  of  operations.  At  New  Madrid,  Fort  Bankhead  was  finished 
and  strengthened,  as  was  Fort  Thompson  by  an  abattis  in  front.  Batteries 
and  magazines  were  put  in  course  of  erection,  and  guns  mounted  daily  at 
the  Island.  Such  arrangements  for  securing  stores  and  taking  care  of  the 
tick,  as  the  circumstances  permitted,  were  promptly  made. 
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Heavy  Bkirmishing  commenced  at  New  Madrid  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  continued  daily  up  to  the  18th.  The  enemy  had  brought 
across  with  him  a  large  train  of  artillery,  including  a  number  of  82- 
pounders'  with  which  he  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  forts.  These  at- 
tacks were  handsomely  met ;  our  gunboats  participating  in  the  conflict. 
The  enemy  established  himself  on  the  river  below  New  Madrid,  at  Point 
Pleasant  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  our  transports,  and 
cutting  off  communication  between  New  Madrid  and  Memphis. 

During  these  thirteen  days  Gen.  McCown  was  most  active  in  his  move- 
ments— ^passing  from  one  point,  to  the  other,  as  he  deemed  his  presence 
necessary — superintending  the  erection  of  batteries  at  the  Island,  and 
directing  operations  at  New  Madrid.  Up  to  the  12th  of  March,  the  lines 
of  the  enemy  had  been  gradually  approaching  our  works  at  the  latter 
place.  The  skirmishing  and  artillery  conflicts  had  been  continual  and 
severe. 

At  midnight  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  opened  a  flerce  bombardment. 
The  scene  was  terribly  grand.  A  large  number  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  in  fall  play,  and  were  fiercely  replied  to,  by  all  the  guns  from  onr 
forts  and  boats.  The  darkness,  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  wind,  the  rush 
of  the  waters,  the  roar  and  fiash  of  the  guns  from  the  shore  and  fit>m  the 
river,  made  a  scene  exceeding  all  description.  This  bombardment  con- 
tinued but  a  short  time,  and  soon  the  echoes  of  the  last  gun  had  died  upon 
the  waves ;  and  tlie  winds,  and  the  sullen  tones  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  enemy  again  opened 
with  their  24-pounders  and  an  8-inch  howitzer.  The  principal  point  of 
attack  was  Fort  Thompson,  under  the  command  of  acting  Brig.-Oen.  E. 
W.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas.  This  officer  conducted  the  defence  with  skill  and 
spirit,  replying  to  the  enemy  so  effectually  as  to  dismount  several  of  bis 
guns. 

The  firing  continued  at  intervals  during  the  afternoon,  but  entirely 
ceased  about  sunset.  The  result  of  these  bombardments  determined  Gen. 
McOown  upon  the  evacuation  of  New  Madrid.  Our  wooden  gunboats  had 
suffered  severely  under  the  enemy's  fire ;  the  garrison  of  New  Madrid  was 
small ;  and  Pope's  batteries  were  in  a  position  which  prevented  reinforce- 
ments from  being  brought  up  the  river. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  March  there  was  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
thunder,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  the  Confederate  garrison  evacu- 
ated New  Madrid,  and  sought  shelter  either  with  that  of  Island  10,  or 
in  the  works  on  the  left  bank.  Thus  Pope  obtained  possession  of  New 
Madrid,  was  able  to  isolate  Island  10  fi*om  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and 
eagerly  expected  the  surrender  of  the  other  defences. 

The  evacuation  was  accomplished  without  any  very  serious  loss.    In 
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the  midst  of  a  forious  ram,  and  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  army  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  have  everything  brought  oflT.  Gen.  Qantt 
laboured  assiduously  to  save  whatever  he  could,  at  Fort  Thompson,  and 
was  himself  among  the  last  who  embarked.  Our  greatest  loss  was  in 
heavy  guns.  These  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  away ;  but  they  were 
spiked,  and  otherwise  disabled.  Some  three  or  four  transports  were  or- 
dered to  each  fort,  to  take  off  the  troops  and  munitions.  Gen.  Walker's 
brigade,  from  Fort  Bankhead,  was  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands 
about  four  miles  below  the  Island ;  Gen.  Gantt's  from  Fort  Thompson,  at 
Tiptonville. 

But  although  the  Confederates  had  surrendered  New  Madrid  so  easily, 
they  had  no  idea  of  giving  up  Island  10.  "We  have  already  stated 
that  when  Gen.  McCown  reached  the  Island  the  position  was  nearly  desti- 
tute of  defences.  Now  there  were  five  fine  batteries  erected  on  the  Island, 
and  well  armed,  and  an  equal  number  on  the  Tennessee  shore — mounting 
in  all  nearly  sixty  guns.  Magazines  had  been  provided,  the  ammunition 
assorted  and  arranged,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for  action. 

From  the  Island  to  New  Madrid  by  the  river,  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
— ^from  New  Madrid  to  Tiptonville  about  sixteen,  and  from  Tiptonville 
across  to  the  Island  by  land,  about  four  miles.  There  was  a  river  shore  of 
twenty-seven  miles,  between  the  last  two  places,  though  they  were  in  fact 
but  a  short  distance  apart.  This  shore  had  to  be  closely  watched,  for  tlie 
enemy  held  possession  of  the  Missouri  side,  from  New  Madrid  to  a  point 
below  Tiptonville.  The  brigades  of  Gantt  and  "Walker  were  placed  along 
the  river,  to  guard  it,  with  instructions  to  concentrate  and  drive  the  enemy 
back,  if  he  should  anywhere  attempt  a  crossing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  enemy's  fleet  commenced  shelling  the 
Island  at  long  range,  to  which  the  Confederates  paid  but  little  attention. 
About  ten  o'clock,  however,  they  came  within  range,  and  opened  on 
Rucker's  battery.  This  battery  was  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  about  a  mile 
above  the  Island.  It  was  located  before  Gen.  McCown  took  command  at 
the  Bend,  on  rather  low  ground,  but  at  an  excellent  point  for  conmianding 
the  river.  The  Mississippi  was  very  high,  and  this  battery  was  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  wide  slough.  The  platform  was  covered  with  water, 
and  the  magazine  unsafe  from  dampness.  The  attack  was  made  by  five 
iron-dad  gunboats  (three  of  them  lashed  together  about  the  centre  of  the 
ftream,  and  one  lying  near  either  shore)  together  with  the  whole  mortar 
fleet  The  confiict  was  terrific.  For  nine  long  hours,  shot  and  shell  fell 
m,  over  and  around  the  battery,  in  horrible  profusion — tearing  up  its 
parapet,  and  sending  death  through 'the  company  engaged  in  its  defence. 
The  men  worked  their  pieces  standing  half-leg  deep  in  mud  and  water.  The 
company  was  small  and  the  labour  great.  In  the  afternoon,  Capt.  Bucker, 
finding  his  men  exhausted  by  fatigue,  asked  for  reinforcements,  which  were 
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sent  to  him.  For  this  purpose  no  detail  was  made,  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  were  found  to  supply  his  wants,  and  marched  into  the  very 
jaws  of  death  to  the  relief  of  their  exhausted  comrades.  In  the  mean  time, 
from  fort  and  river,  the  conflict  was  still  kept  up  with  unabated  fury.  It 
seemed  more  than  could  be  hoped  from  mortal  courage  and  endurance, 
that  the  battery  should  be  worked  against  such  terrible  odds.  But  it  was, 
and  at  last,  about  night-fall,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  with 
some  of  his  boats  for  the  time  disabled.  Bucker  had  the  last  shot  at  him,  as 
he  retired  up  the  river.  The  battery  mounted  five  guns.  Only  two  of 
them  were  in  a  condition  to  be  worked,  at  the  close  of  the  fight. 

Gen.  McCown,  under  orders  from  Gen.  Beauregard,  left  the  Bend  for 
Fort  Pillow,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  March,  with  six  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, Bankhead'ft  light  battery,  and  a  part  of  Stuart's,  embarking  at  Tip- 
tonville,  and  reaching  the  former  place  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  This 
movement  was  accomplished  with  such  secrecy,  that  few,  even  of  the 
officers  remaining  at  the  Bend,  were  aware  of  it  until  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  Gen.  McCown  was  ordered  to  send  fix>ni 
Fort  Pillow  three  regiments,  to  report  to  Gen.  Bragg,  leave  the  re- 
mainder at  that  post,  and  return  himself  and  re-assume  command  at  Island 
10,  which  he  immediately  did.  Upon  returning  to  the  Island,  ho  found 
the  enemy  engaged  in  cutting  a  canal  across  the  Bend,  on  the  Missouri 
side,  from  a  point  three  miles  above  the  Island  to  Bayou  St.  John,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  New  Madrid  without  having  to  run  our 
batteries.  From  this  time  up  to  the  30th,  the  enemy  continued  to  shell  at 
long  range,  but  without  effect.  Gen.  McCown,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
a  fall  reconnoissance  of  the  Bend.  In  his  despatches  he  expressed  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  repel  the  enemy's  boats,  if  they  should  attack  his 
batteries,  but  strongly  intimated  his  doubts  as  to  his  being  able  to  stop 
them  if  they  attempted  to  run  by.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  in  build- 
ing flatboats  and  collecting  canoes  on  Keetford  Lake,  ostensibly  with  the 
view  of  bringing  over  reinforcements,  but  actually  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing his  retreat,  should  the  enemy  force  a  crossing  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  his  command,  now  reduced  to  less  than  two  thousand  offeo- 
tive  men. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Gen.  McCown  was  relieved,  and  Gen.  Mackall 
assigned  to  the  defence  of  the  Island.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  had 
busily  progressed  in  his  herculean  enterprise  of  digging  a  canal  twelve 
miles  long,  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  tlie  river.  This 
work  was  fatal  to  the  defence  of  the  Island,  for  it  enabled  the  enemy  to 
take  it  in  its  rear.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  Gen.  Mackall  moved 
the  infantry  and  a  battery  to  the  Tennessee  shore,  to  protect  the  landing 
from  anticipated  attacks.    The  artillerists  remained  on  the  Island.    The 
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ny'B  gunboats  had  succeeded  in  passing  the  Island  in  a  heavy  fog ;  he 
dOTected  a  landing  above  and  below  the  Island  in  large  force ;  and  the 
ender  of  the  position  had  become  a  military  necessity. 
Bat  never  was  an  evacuation  so  wretchedly  managed.  None  of  the 
KD8  of  retreat  prepared  by  Gen.  McCown  were  used ;  everything  was 
ndoned ;  six  hundred  men  were  left  to  their  fate  on  the  Island ;  and 

htce  transferred  to  the  mainland  was  surrendered,  except  the  few 
gglers  who  escaped  through  the  cane-brakes. 

Ihe  enemy  captured  Mackall  himself,  two  brigadier-generals,  six 
nds,  several  thousand  stand  of  arms,  two  thousand  rank  and  file,  sev- 
"  pieces  of  siege  artillery,  thirty  pieces  of  field  artillery,  fifty-six  thou- 
1  solid  shot,  six  steam  traosports,  two  gunboats,  and  one  floating  bat- 
'  canying  sixteen  heavy  guns.  The  Southern  people  had  expected  a 
cal  engagement  at  Island  No.  10,  but  its  capture  was  neatly  accom- 
led  without  it ;  and,  in  the  loss  of  men,  cannon,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
^  the  event  was  doubly  deplorable  to  them,  and  afforded  to  the  North 

visible  fruits  of  victory  as  had  seldom  been  the  result  of  a  single 
rprise.  The  credit  of  the  success  was  claimed  for  the  naval  force  under 
»)mmand  of  Commodore  Foote.    The  Federal  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

reason  to  declare  that  ''the  triumph  was  not  the  loss  appreciated 
use  it  was  protracted,  and  finally  bloodless."  The  Confederates  had 
.  compelled  to  abandon  what  had  been  fondly  entitled  ''  the  Little 
"altar  "  of  the  Mississippi,  and  had  experienced  a  loss  in  heavy  artillery 
sih  was  nigh  irreparable. 

If eanwhile.  Gen.  Beauregard  was  preparing  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
le  mainland,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  on  the  Tennessee  Biver 

preparing  the  situation  for  one  of  the  grandest  battles  that  had  yet 

fought  in  any  quarter  of  the  war. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 


m  the  early  part  of  March,  Gen.  Beauregard,  convinced  of  the  enemy's 
gn  to  cut  off  his  communications  in  West  Tennessee  with  the  eastern 
sonthem  States,  by  operating  from  the  Tennessee  River,  determined 
oncentrate  all  his  available  forces  at  and  around  Corinth.  By  the  first 
^pril,  Gten.  Johnston's  entire  force,  which  had  taken  up  the  line  of 
fch  fiom  Murfreesboro',  had  effected  a  junction  with  Beauregard,  and 
iinited  forces,  which  had  also  been  increased  by  several  regiments  from 
UBiana,  two  divisions  of  Gen.  Polk's  command  from  Columbus,  and  a 
>  corps  of  troops  from  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  were  concentrated  along 
Uobile  and  Ohio  raiboad,  from  Bethel  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  Mem- 
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phis  and  Charleston  railroad  from  Corinth  to  Inka.    The  effective  tota 
thifl  force  was  slightly  over  forty  thousand  men.* 

It  was  determined  with  this  force,  which  justified  the  offensive 
strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  enemy,  in  position  under  Gen.  Grant,  oo 
west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  at  Pittsburg,  and  in  the  direction  oi 
vannah,  before  he  was  reinforced  by  the  army  under  Gen.  Buell,  * 
known  to  be  advancing  for  that  purpose,  by  rapid  marches  from  Nashii 
The  great  object  was  to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the  enemy's  armies,  i 
near  at  hand ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  April,  it  was  decided  that 
attack  should  be  attempted  at  once,  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  wem 
preparations  of  the  Confederates  for  such  a  grave  and  momentous  ad^ 
ture.  The  army  had  been  brought  suddenly  together,  and  there  had  1 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  effective  organization. 

The  enemy  was  in  position  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Shiloh  churc 
a  rude,  log  chapel,  from  which  the  battle  that  was  to  ensue  took  its  ni 
— ^with  the  right  resting  on  Owl  Creek  and  his  left  on  lick  Creek, 
army  collected  here  was  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Federal  tro< 
being  principally  Western  men,  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  D 
consin,  and  Iowa. 

It  was  expected  by  Gen.  Beauregard  that  he  would  be  able  to  rw 
the  enemy's  lines  in  time  to  attack  him  on  the  5th  of  April.  The  m* 
however,  for  the  most  part,  were  unused  to  marching,  the  roads  narra 
and  traversing  a  densely-wooded  country,  which  became  almost  impassa^ 
after  a  severe  rain-storm  on  the  4th,  which  drenched  the  troops  in  bivi 
ac ;  hence  the  Confederate  forces  did  not  reach  the  intersection  of  the  re 
from  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  enen 
until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that  1 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  next  morning,  at  the  earliest  hour  pr 
ticable. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  was  in  three  lines — ^the  first  and  secc 
extending  from  Owl  Creek  on  the  left  to  Lick  Creek  on  the  right,  a  ( 
tance  of  about  three  miles,  supported  by  the  third  and  the  reserve.  1 
first  line,  under  Major-Gen.  Hardee,  was  constituted  of  his  corps,  a 
mented  on  his  right  by  Gladden's  brigade,  of  Major-Gen.  Bragg's  co: 
The  second  line,  composed  of  the  other  troops  of  Bragg's  corps,  follow 

*  It  was  composed  as  follows : 

First  Army  Corps,  M^or-Gen.  L.  Polk, 9,186 

Second  Army  Corps,  Gen.  B.  Bragg, 18,589 

Third  Army  Ck>rps,  Miyor-Gen.  W.  J.  Hardee, 6,789 

Reserre,  Brig.-GeiL  John  C.  Breckinridge, 6,489 

Total  infantry  and  artillery, 8fi,9fta 

Cavalry,  Brig.-Gen.  F.  Gardner, 4,882 

Grand  Total, 40,885 
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the  first  at  the  difitance  of  five  hnndred  yards,  in  the  same  order  as  the 
first.  The  army  corps  under  Gten.  Polk  followed  the  second  line  at  the 
distance  of  about  eight  hundred  yards,  in  lines  of  brigades,  deployed  with 
their  batteries  in  rear  of  each  brigade,  moving  by  the  Pittsburg  road,  the 
left  wing  supported  by  cavalry.  The  reserve,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Breckin- 
ridge, following,  closely  on  the  third  line,  in  the  same  order,  its  right  wing 
supported  by  cavalry. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Sunday,  the  6th  of  April,  the  magnificent  array 
was  moving  forward  for  deadly  conflict,  passing  easily  through  the  thin 
ranks  of  the  tall  forest  trees,  which  afforded  open  views  on  every  side. 
But  the  enemy  scarcely  gave  time  to  discuss  the  question  of  attack,  for 
soon  after  dawn  he  commenced  a  rapid  musketry  fire  on  the  Confederate 
pickets.  The  order  was  immediately  given  by  tiie  commanding  General, 
and  the  Confederate  lines  advanced.  Buch  was  the  ardour  of  the  second 
line  of  troops,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  be  restrained 
from  cloBing  up  and  mingling  with  the  first  lino.  Within  less  than  a  mile, 
the  enemy  was  encountered  in  force  at  the  encampments  of  his  advanced 
positions,  but  the  first  line  of  Confederates  brushed  him  away,  leaving  the 
rear  nothing  to  do  but  to  press  on  in  pursuit.  In  about  one  mile  more,  he 
was  encountered  in  strong  force  along  almost  the  entire  line.  His  bat- 
teries were  posted  on  eminences,  with  strong  infantry  supports.  Finding 
the  first  line  was  now  unequal  to  the  work  before  it,  being  weakened  by 
extension,  and  necessarily  broken  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Gen.  Bragg 
ordered  his  whole  force  to  move  up  steadily  and  promptly  to  its  support. 

Prom  this  time  the  battle  raged  with  but  little  intermission.  By  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  the  Confederates  had  already  captured  tiiree  large  encamp- 
ments, and  three  batteries  of  artillery.  Their  right  flank,  according  to  the 
order  of  battle,  had  pressed  forward  ardently,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Johnston,  and  swept  all  before  it.  Batteries,  encampments, 
storehouses,  munitions  in  rich  proftision,  were  captured ;  and  the  enemy 
was  falling  back  rapidly  at  every  point.  His  left,  however,  was  his  strong- 
est ground  and  position,  and  was  disputed  with  obstinacy. 

Mile  after  mile  the  Confederates  rushed  on,  sweeping  the  camps  of  the 
enemy  before  them.  Gen.  Johnston  was  in  advance,  before  the  troops  of 
Breckinridge  and  Bowen.  He  had  addressed  them  in  a  few  brief  words, 
and  given  the  order  to  "  Charge ! "  when,  at  two  o'clock,  a  minie-ball 
pierced  the  calf  of  his  right  leg.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  flesh  wound, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  ball  had  cut  an 
artery,  and  as  the  doomed  conmaander  rode  onward  to  victory,  he  was 
bleeding  to  death.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  he  turned  to  Gov. 
Harris,  one  of  his  volunteer  aides,  and  remarked,  '^  I  fear  I  am  mortally 
wounded."  The  next  moment  he  reeled  in  his  saddle  and  fainted.  Gov. 
Barris  received  the  falling  commander  in  his  arms,  and  bore  him  a  short 
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diBtance  from  the  field,  into  a  ravine.  StimnlantB  were  speedily  adminig- 
tered,  but  in  vain.  One  of  his  staff,  in  a  passion  of  grief,  threw  his  arms 
around  the  beloved  commander,  and  called  aloud,  to  see  if  he  would 
respond.  But  no  sign  or  reply  came,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Information  of  the  fall  of  Gen.  Johnston  was  not  communicated  to  the 
army.  It  was  stiU  pressing  on  in  its  career  of  victory;  and  but  little 
doubt  remained  of  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  As  the  descending  sun  warned 
the  Confederates  to  press  their  advantage,  the  command  ran  along  the  line, 
"  Forward  I  let  every  order  be  forward  1 "  Fairly  in  motion,  they  now 
swept  all  before  them.  Neither  battery  nor  battalion  could  withstand 
their  onslaught.  Passing  through  camp  after  camp,  rich  in  military  spoils 
of  every  kind,  the  enemy  was  driven  headlong  &om  every  position,  and 
thrown  in  confused  masses  upon  the  river  bank,  behind  his  heavy  artillery, 
and  under  cover  of  his  gunboats  at  the  landing.  He  was  crowded  in 
unorganized  masses  on  the  river  bank,  vainly  striving  to  cross. 

And  now  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  victory  was  to  bo  accomplished 
such  as  had  not  before  illustrated  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
reserve  line  of  the  Federals  was  entirely  gone.  Their  whole  army  was 
crowded  into  a  circuit  of  half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  around  the  landing. 
They  had  been  falling  back  all  day.  The  next  repulse  would  have  put 
them  into  the  river,  and  there  were  not  transports  enough  to  cross  a  single 
division  before  the  Confederates  would  be  upon  them. 

It  is  true  that  the  broken  fragments  of  Grant's  army  were  covered  by  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns  well  served,  and  two  gunboats,  which  poured  a 
heavy  fire  upon  the  supposed  position  of  the  Confederates,  for  they  were 
entirely  hid  by  the  forest.  But  this  fire,  though  terrific  in  sound,  and  pro- 
ducing some  consternation  at  fii*st,  did  no  damage,  as  the  sheUs  all  passed 
over,  and  exploded  far  beyond  the  Confederate  position. 

At  last,  the  order  was  given  to  move  forward  at  all  points,  and  sweep 
the  enemy  from  the  field.  The  sun  was  about  disappearing,  so  that  little 
time  was  left  to  finish  the  glorious  work  of  the  day.  The  movement  com- 
menoed  with  every  prospect  of  success.  But  just  at  this  time  the  astound- 
ing order  was  received  from  Gen.  Beauregard  to  withdraw  the  forces 
beyond  the  enemy's  fire !  The  action  ceased.*  The  different  commands, 
mixed  and  scattered,  bivouacked  at  points  most  convenient  to  their  posi- 

*  Of  this  abrupt  termination  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and  the  condition  of  the  enemy  al  the 
time,  a  Confederate  officer  writes : 

**  From  some  cause  I  could  never  ascertain,  a  halt  was  sounded,  and  when  the  remnants  of  the 
enemy*s  diyisions  had  stacked  arms  on  thi  river*»  edge,  preparatory  to  their  mrrender^  no  one 
stirred  to  finish  the  business  by  a  coup  de  main.  It  was  evidently  *  drown  or  surrender '  with 
them,  and  they  had  prepared  for  the  latter,  until,  seeing  our  inactivity,  their  gunboats  opened  fori- 
ously,  and,  save  a  short  cannonade,  all  subdded  into  quietness  along  our  Unes.*' 
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tlons,  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's  gnns.  All  firing,  except  a 
half-honr  shot  from  the  gmiboats,  ceased,  and  the  night  was  passed  in 
quiet.  , 

Of  this  extraordinary  abandonment  of  a  great  victory — for  it  can 
Bcarcely  be  put  in  Ynilder  phrase — Gen.  Beauregard  gives,  in  his  official 
report  of  the  action,  only  this  explanation :  '^  Darkness  was  close  at  hand  ; 
officers  and  men  were  exhausted  by  a  combat  of  over  twelve  hours  without 
food,  and  jaded  by  the  march  of  the  preceding  day  through  mud  and 
water."  But  the  true  explanation  is,  tliat  Gen.  Beauregard  was  persuaded 
that  delays  had  been  encountered  by  Gen.  Bucll  in  his  march  from  Colum- 
bia, and  that  his  main  force,  tlierefore,  could  not  reach  the  field  of  battle 
in  time  to  save  Gen.  Grant's  shattered  fugitive  forces  from  capture  or  de- 
struction on  the  foUowing  day. 

But  in  this  calculation  he  made  the  great  errour  of  his  military  life. 
When  pursuit  was  called  off,  Buell's  advance  was  already  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tennessee.  A  body  of  cavalry  was  on  its  banks ;  it  was  the  advance 
of  the  long-expected  Federal  reinforcements ;  an  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  to 
restore  Grant's  fortune,  and  to  make  him^  next  day,  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Alas !  the  story  of  Shiloh  was  to  be  that  not  only  of  another  lost 
opportunity  for  the  South,  but  one  of  a  reversion  of  fortune,  in  which  a 
splendid  victory  changed  into  something  very  like  a  defeat ! 

As  night  fell,  a  new  misfortune  was  to  overtake  Gen.  Beauregard.  His 
forces  exhibited  a  want  of  discipline  and  a  disorder  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  control ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand  disci- 
plined troops  held  firmly  in  hand  by  Gen.  Bragg,  the  whole  army  degen- 
erated into  bands  of  roving  plunderers,  intoxicated  with  victory,  and  scat- 
tered in  a  shameful  hunt  for  the  rich  spoils  of  the  battle-field.  All  during 
the  night  thousands  were  out  in  quest  of  plunder ;  hundreds  were  intoxi- 
cated with  wines  and  liquors  found;  and  while  scenes  of  disorder  and 
ahouts  of  revelry  arose  around  the  large  fires  which  had  been  kindled,  and 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  Buell's  forces  were  steadily 
crossing  the  river,  and  forming  line  of  battle  for  the  morrow. 

About  an  hour  after  sunrise  the  action  again  commenced,  and  soon  the 
battle  raged  with  fury.  The  shattered  regiments  and  brigades  collected 
by  Grant  gave  ground  before  our  men,  and  for  a  moment  it  was  thought 
that  victory  would  crown  our  efforts  a  second  time.  On  the  left,  however, 
and  nearest  to  the  point  of  arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  the  enemy  drove 
forward  line  after  line  of  his  fresh  troops.  In  some  places  the  Confeder- 
ates repulsed  them  by  unexampled  feats  of  valor ;  but  sheer  exhaustion 
was  hourly  telling  upon  the  men,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  num- 
bers and  strength  would  ultimately  prevail.  By  noon  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  necessarily  disposed  of  the  last  of  his  reserves,  and  shortly  thereaft;ei 
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he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  nneqnal  conflict,  secnring  such  of  tl 
results  of  the  victory  of  the  day  before  as  was  then  practicable. 

As  evidence  of  the  condition  of  Beanregard's  army,  he  had  not  bei 
able  to  bring  into  the  action  of  the  second  day  more  than  twenty  iihonsai 
men.  In  the  first  day's  battle  the  Confederates  engage  the  divisionB  < 
Gen.  Prentiss,  Sherman,  Hnrlburt,  McCIernand  and  Smith,  of  9,000  nu 
each,  or  at  least  45,000  men.  This  force  was  reinforced  during  the  nig 
by  the  divisions  of  Gens.  Nelson,  McCook,  Crittenden,  and  Thomas,  < 
Buell's  army,  some  25,000  strong,  including  all  arms ;  also  Qen.  L.  Wf 
lace's  division  of  Gen.  Grant's  army,  making  at  least  83,000  fresh  troop 
which,  added  to  the  remnant  of  Gen.  Grant's  forces,  amounting  to  S0,00 
made  an  aggregate  force  of  at  least  53,000  men  arrayed  against  the  Go 
federates  on  the  second  day. 

Against  such  an  overwhelming  force  it  was  vain  to  contend.  At 
p.  M.  G^n.  Beauregard  ordered  a  retreat.  Gen.  Breckinridge  was  left  wi 
his  command  as  a  rear  guards  to  hold  the  ground  the  Confederates  had  c 
cupied  the  night  preceding  the  first  battle,  just  in  front  of  the  intersectii 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Hamburg  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  form 
place,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  passed  in  the  rear,  in  excellent  ordi 
The  fact  that  the  enemy  attempted  no  pursuit  indicated  liis  condition.  1 
had  been  too  sorely  chastised  to  pursue ;  and  Gen.  Beauregard  was  lefL 
leisure  to  retire  to  Corinth,  in  pursuance  of  his  original  design  to  ma 
tliat  the  strategic  point  of  his  campaign. 

The  battle  of  Shiloh,  properly  extending  through  eighteen  honra,  v 
memorable  for  an  extent  of  carnage  up  to  this  time  unparalleled  in  1 
war.  The  Confederate  loss,  in  the  two  days,  in  the  killed  outright,  ^ 
1,728,  wounded  8,012,  missing  957;  making  an  aggregate  of  casualt 
10,699.  Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Beauregard  wrote :  "  Thdr  em 
altiea  cannot  have  fallen  many  short  of  twenty  thousand  in  killed,  wonxi 
ed,  prisoners,  and  missing." 

Gen.  Beauregard  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  experience  of  d 
second  day  had  eclipsed  the  brilliant  victory  which  he  so  nnfortunaial 
left  imfinished  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  He  declared  that  he  bK 
left  the  field  on  the  second  day  ^^  only  after  eight  hours'  successive  bitdi 
with  a  superiour  army  of  firesh  troops,  whom  he  had  repulsed  in  eveiy  it 
tack  upon  his  lines,  so  repulsed  and  crippled,  indeed,  as  to  leave  it  imU 
to  take  the  field  for  tlie  campaign  for  which  it  was  collected  and  equippi 
at  such  enormous  expense,  and  with  such  profusion  of  all  the  applianioi 
of  war."  On  the  other  hand,  the  North  inscribed  Shiloh  as  its  most  br 
liant  victory.  An  order  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington  reqnir 
that  at  meridian  of  the  Sunday  following  the  battle,  at  the  head  of  eve 
regiment  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  ofihi 
by  its  chaplain  a  prayer,  giving  "  thanks  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  1 
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recent  manifestatdon  of  His  power  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebels  and 
traitors." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  correct  estimation  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh^ 
there  was  one  event  of  it  which  was  a  most  serious  loss  to  the  Confederacy, 
and  an  occasion  of  popular  sorrow  in  every  part  of  it.  This  was  the  death 
of  Gen.  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  the  man  especially  trusted  with  the  Con- 
federate fortunes  in  the  West,  esteemed  by  his  Government  as  the  military 
genius  of  his  country,  and  so  gifted  by  nature  with  dignity,  and  with 
power  over  men,  that  it  was  said  he  was  bom  to  command.  This  illus- 
trious commander  had  already  figured  in  many  historical  scenes,  and  up  to 
the  period  of  his  death  had  led  one  of  the  most  eventfUl  and  romantic  mili- 
tary lives  on  tlie  continent.  He  had  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In 
the  Texan  war  of  independence,  he  entered  her  army  as  a  private  soldier 
Subsequently  he  was  made  senior  brigadier-general  of  the  Texan  army 
and  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Houston  in  the  chief  command. 
This  led  to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  wounded.  In 
1838,  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  War  of  the  new  Republic  under  Presi- 
dent Lamar ;  and  the  following  year  he  organized  an  expedition  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  subsequently  settled  on  a  plantation  in  Texas, 
and  for  several  years  remained  there,  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  planter. 

When  tlie  Mexican  war  broke  out,  he,  once  more,  in  1846,  and  at  the 
request  of  Gen.  Taylor,  resumed  his  profession  of  arms,  and  sought  the 
battle-field.  He  arrived  in  Mexico  shortly  after  the  battles  of  Kesaca  and 
Palo- Alto,  and  jras  elected  colonel  of  the  first  Texas  regiment.  After  that 
raiment  was  diseliarged,  he  was  appointed  aide  and  inspector-general  to 
Gen.  Butler ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  at  the  famous  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, and,  during  the  fight,  his  horse  was  three  times  shot  under  him. 

After  Hie  Mexican  war,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  paymaster  of 
the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of  major.  When  the  army  was  increased 
by  four  new  regiments,  Jefierson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  gave  him 
command  of  the  Second  Cavalry,  with  his  headquarters  at  San  Antonio, 
Texaa.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  1857,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchan- 
an to  the  comoiand  of  the  Utah  expedition,  sent  to  quell  the  Mormons.  In 
the  spring  of  1858,  he  crossed  the  plains,  and  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  in  consequence  of  his  services,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general, 
and  full  commander  of  the  military  district  of  Utah.  He  was  subsequently 
sent  to  California,  and  assumed  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Paci- 
fic. There  the  commencement  of  the  war  found  him ;  and  on  learning  of 
the  secession  of  his  adopted  State,  Texas,  he  resigned  his  position  in  the 
United  States  army,  and  at  once  prepared  to  remove  South,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  Federal  authorities  had  taken  measures  to  arrest  him,  or,  at  least, 
to  intercept  his  passage  by  sea.    But  he  eluded  their  vigilance  by  taking 
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the  overland  route.  With  tliree  or  four  compamons,  increased  afterwardfi 
to  one  hundred,  on  mules,  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Arizona,  passed  through 
Texas,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  safety.  This  was  in  August,  1881, 
and,  immediately  proceeding  to  Richmond,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  western  campaign.  Gen.  Johnston  had  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  the  newspapers.  It  has  been  said  that  this  censure 
preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  but  if  it  did,  he  thought  very  nobly  of  it,  for  in  a 
private  letter,  dated  after  the  retreat  from  Bowling  Green,  and  the  fall  of 
Fort  Donelson,  he  wrote :  "  The  test  of  merit,  in  my  profession,  with  the 
people,  is  success.  It  is  a  hard  rule,  but  I  think  it  right."  But  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  he  expressed  a  resolution  to  redeem  liis 
losses  at  no  distant  day. 

No  more  beautiful  tribute  could  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed  hero,  than  that  u^de  by  Jefferson  Davis  himself;  and  no  more 
choice  and  touching  language  ever  came  from  the  polished  pen  of  the  Con- 
federate President,  than  on  this  occasion.  He  announced  the  death  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress.  He  said :  '^  Without  doing  injustice  to  the 
living,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  our  loss  is  irreparable.  Among  the 
shining  hosts  of  the  great  and  good  who  now  cluster  around  the  banner  of 
our  country,  there  exists  no  purer  spirit,  no  more  heroic  soul,  than  that  of 
the  illustrious  man  whose  death  I  join  you  in  lamenting.  In  his  death  he 
has  illustrated  the  character  for  which,  through  life,  he  was  conspicuous — 
that  of  singleness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  duty  with  his  whole  energies. 
Bent  on  obtaining  the  victory  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  country's 
cause,  he  rode  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  forgetfiil  of  self, 
while  his  very  life-blood  was  fast  ebbing  away.  His  last  breath  cheered 
his  comrades  on  to  victory.  The  last  sound  he  heard  was  their  shoiit  of 
victory.  His  last  thought  was  his  country,  and  long  and  deeply  will  his 
coxmtry  mourn  his  loss." 

The  remains  were  carried  to  New  Orleans.  They  were  laid  in  state  in 
the  mayor's  parlour,  and  the  public  admitted.  The  evidences  of  the  public 
sorrow  were  most  touching.  Flowers,  the  testimonies  of  tender  affection, 
encircled  his  coffin  simply,  but  beautifrilly.  And,  attended  by  all  the 
marks  of  unaffected  grief,  with  gentle  hands  and  weeping  eyes  moving 
softly  around  him,  the  great  commander,  with  his  sheathed  sword  still  b^ 
his  side,  was  borne  to  his  final  and  eternal  rest. 
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The  Confederate  public  had  been  disposed  to  find  some  consolation 
for  the  disaster  at  Island  No.  10  in  the  brilliant,  though  unfruitful  story 
of  Shiloh.  It  was  considered,  too,  that  the  river  below  Fort  Pillow  was 
safe ;  and  that  while  the  army  at  Corinth  covered  Memphis,  and  held  the 
enemy  in  check  on  land,  the  rich  and  productive  valley  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  was  yet  secure  to  the  Confederacy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  calculations  and  comparative  re-assur- 
ance, a  great  disaster  was  to  occur  where  it  was  least  expected,  which  was 
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to  astound  the  people  of  the  South,  to  involve  the  practical  loss  of  another 
mass  of  rich  territory,  and  to  alaim  the  hopes  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  success  of  the  Confederates.  This  unexpected  event  was  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans. 

With  respect  to  this  disaster,  we  have  to  develop  a  long  train  of  the 
secret  history  of  the  Confederate  Administration — a  history  replete  with 
evidences  of  mismanagement  and  shiftlcssness  that  will  be  almost  incredible 
to  the  world  accustomed  to  read  of  the  administration  of  governments  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  expect,  at  least,  an  average  of  intelligence  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs. 


THE    FALL  OF  NEW  OELEANS. 

Xew  Orleans  had  been  so  long  threatened  with  attack,  that  popular 
opinion  in  the  Confederacy  was  disposed  to  take  it  as  impregnable.  For 
months  the  Federal  fleet  cruised  about  the  Gulf  with  evident  indecision, 
until  people  in  New  Orleans  began  to  smile,  and  say  :  "  They  would  think 
twice  before  attempting  a  rehearsal  of  the  scenes  of  1812."  It  was 
declared,  on  the  authority  of  newspapers,  that  the  city  was  inpregnable ; 
the  forts,  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  below  the  city, 
wqre  considered  but  as  the  outer  line  of  defences  ;  the  shores  of  the  river 
were  lined  with  batteries ;  and  in  the  harbour  were  reported  to  be  twelve 
gunboats,  and  certain  iron-clad  naval  structures  which,  it  was  asserted, 
were  superiour  to  the  famous  ^'  Virginia,"  and  would  deal  with  a  Federal 
fleet  as  hawks  might  with  a  flock  of  pigeons. 

But  penetrating  this  popular  conceit  and  confidence,  and  going  to  ofli- 
cial  records  for  proofs,  we  shall  discover  that  the  facts  were  that  New 
Orleans  was  in  a  shamefully  defenceless  condition ;  that  the  Hichmond 
authorities  had  persisted  in  the  strange  errour  that  the  attack  on  the  city 
was  to  come  from  above  ;  that  they  had  consequently  stripped  it  almost  en 
tirely  of  troops,  and  neglected  the  armament  of  its  interiour  line  of  defence ; 
and  that  the  naval  structures,  which  the  authorities  had  declared  would  be 
fully  able  to  protect  the  city  under  any  circumstances,  were,  by  the  most 
wretched  and  culpable  mismanagement,  neglected,  delayed,  and  finally 
found  in  a  condition  in  which  they  were  not  of  the  slightest  avail. 

Gen.  Mansfield  Lovell  assumed  command  of  the  defences  of  New 
Orleans  late  in  October,  1861.  The  city  at  that  time  had  been  ^^  drained 
of  arms,  ammunition,  medical  stores,  clothing  and  supplies,  which  had  been 
sent  to  other  points,"  and  the  defences  were  in  a  thoroughly  incomplete 
condition.  The  troops  raised  in  Louisiana  had  been  principally  sent  to 
Virginia  and  Pensacola,  and  those  that  remained  were  necessarily  inade- 
quate to  the  end  desired,  and  required  organization. 
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Several  vesselfl  were  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Navy  Department, 
but  according  to  the  express  orders  of  President  Davis  "  the  fleet  main- 
tained at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  and  vicinity  formed  no  part  of  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lovell."  The  first  step  taken  by  that  officer  was  to  secure 
ammunition,  of  which  there  was  less  than  twenty  pounds  per  gun ;  the 
second  .was  to  complete  the  '*  raft  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  so 
as  to  make  a  complete  obstruction  xmder  the  fire  of  those  works."  On  the 
8th  November,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote  to  the  Department  that  he  had  increased 
the  armament  of  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  thought  he  would  be  able 
to  make  a  complete  obstruction  of  the  raft,  so  that  if  the  enemy's  ships 
should  be  stopped,  they  would  be  hammered  to  pieces.  This  obstruction 
waa  calculated  to  delay  a  ^  fleet  under  the  close  fire  of  more  than  one 
hundred  heavy  guns."  Measures  were  also  taken  to  obstruct  the  passage 
at  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  the  river  above  the  city,  the  commanding 
General  ^^  feeling  satisfied  that  ships  under  steam  can  pass  forts  in  an  open 
channeL" 

On  the  Sth  December,  1861,  a  statement  was  made  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  existing  condition  of  afifairs,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
city  was  defended  by  two  lines  of  works,  for  which  Gen.  Lovell  had  8,000 
men,  besides  the  militia  of  the  city.  Two  powder  mills  were  in  running 
order,  and  the  announcement  was  made  that  with  a  ^'  sufficiency  of  this 
material,  he  should  consider  himself  in  a  position  to  hold  New  Orleans  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time."  The  city  was  then  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand any  attack  likely  to  be  made,  and  Gen.  Lovell  stated  that  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  that  time  landing  troops  at  Ship  Island  in  large  numbers, 
"  could  not  take  New  Orleans  by  a  land  attack  with  any  force  they  could 
bring  to  bear." 

In  the  beginning  of  January  the  attention  of  the  Department  wag 
lirected  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  commanding  General  the  control 
of  at  least  so  much  of  the  Navy  Department  as  would  enable  him,  by 
means  of  light-draught  armed  vessels,  to  protect  the  navigable  streams 
along  the  coast ;  Gen.  Lovell  adding,  that  "  the  blame  of  want  of  protec- 
tion will  rest  upon  me  in  any  event,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  some 
power  to  say  what  should  be  done."  No  answer  to  this  request  was 
made. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  about  this  time,  furnished  Gen.  Lovell  with  the 
plan  and  details  of  the  river  defence  fleet,  under  Montgomery,  for  "  service 
in  the  upper  Mississippi,"  which  was  to  be  prepared  at  New  Orleans,  by 
Capts.  Montgomery  and  Townsend,  and  the  General  was  directed  "  merely 
to  exercise  such  general  supervision  as  to  check  any  profligate  expendi- 
tore." 

On  the  13th  January,  Gen.  Lovell  wrote,  that  "considering  New 
Orleans  to  be  in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  I  am  turning  my  attention 
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to  the  coast  of  MississippL"    The  obstractions  in  the  river  at  this  time  i 
were  complete,  and  the  forts  well  manned. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  as  follows :  '^  The 
President  desires  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  receipt  of  this  letter,  yon 
despatch  5,000  men  to  Columbus  to  reinforce  that  point,  sorely  threatened 
by  largely  superiour  forces.  New  Orleans  is  to  be  defended  from  above, 
by  defeating  the  enemy  at  Columbus."  Gten.  Lovell  replied :  "  I  r^ret 
the  necessity  of  sending  away  my  only  force  at  this  particular  juncture, 
aud  feel  sure  that  it  will  create  a  great  panic  here,  but  will  do  my  best  to 
restore  confidence  by  a  show  of  strength." 

On  the  27th  February,  Gen.  Lovell  notified  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
he  had  sent "  eight  regiments  and  two  batteries  from  his  department,  besides 
five  hundred  shot  guns,"  and  added :  ^^  People  are  beginning  to  complain 
that  I  have  stripped  the  department  so  completely ;  but  I  have  called  upon 
Gov.  Moore  for  10,000  volunteers  and  militia  for  State  service.  Kaw 
troops  with  double-barrelled  shot  guns  are  amply  sufficient  to  hold  our 
entrenchments  against  such  troops  as  the  enemy  can  send  to  attack  thenu" 

In  the  same  letter  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  had  '^  furnished 
Gens.  Johnston  and  Polk  large  supplies."  In  his  letter  of  March  6th  ho 
stated : 

"  This  Department  is  being  completely  drained  of  everything.  We 
have  filled  requisitions  for  arms,  men  and  munitions,  until  New  Orleans 
is  about  defenceless.  In  return  we  get  nothing.  Mobile  and  Pensaoola, 
even  Galveston,  are  defended  by  ten-inch  columbiads,  while  this  city  haa 
nothing  above  an  eight-inch,  and  but  few  of  them.  The  fortified  line 
about  the  city  is  complete,  but  I  have  taken  ten  of  the  guns  for  the  navy, 
and  sixteen  for  the  vessels  that  we  are  fitting  up  for  the  river  expedition. 
My  reliance  to  defend  these  lines  will  be  with  militia  with  double-bar- 
relled guns  and  32-pDund  carronades.  K  now  you  take  the  powder  from 
me,  we  shall  be  in  no  condition  to  resist.  The  only  thing  to  provide  is  a 
sufficiency  of  powder,  to  enable  us  to  resist  a  prolonged  attack  of  ships  and 
mortar  boats  upon  two  points.  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  and  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip.  K  the  first  are  passed,  we  still  have  a  land  defence  to 
make ;  if  the  last,  a  fleet  can  proceed  at  once  to  the  city." 

On  the  9th,  Gen.  Lovell  again  wrote,  after  enumerating  the  troopi 
sent  away : 

"  You  will  thus  perceive  that  this  Department  has  been  completdy 
stripped  of  every  organized  body  of  troops.  Persons  are  found  here  who 
assert  that  I  am  sending  away  all  troops  so  that  the  city  may  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  All  requisitions  for  ammunition  have  been  filled, 
until  I  have  none  left,  except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  troops.  Neither 
have  I  ftmds  placed  at  my  disposal  to  create  supplies  in  place  of  those  sent 
off.    If  the  enemy  intends  an  attack  here,  he  will  make  it  soon,  and  I 
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no  fhrdier  calls  will  be  made  until  we  are  placed  in  a  defensible 
ition," 
""Nviiile  this  correspondence  was  going  on  between  Gen.  Lovell  and  the 
^^  Department,  we  shall  see  what  had  become  of  the  naval  structures 
/^   ^lie  harbouTy  that  were  calculated,  as  the  Eichmond  authorities  claimed, 
^^     ^lUbj  all  the  fears  of  Oen.  LoveU,  and  to  assure,  in  any  circumstances, 
^^^  safety  of  New  Orleans.    Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Secretary  of  War,  had 
^•>itten  to  Gen.  Lovell :  "  From  the  recent  experiment  of  the  Virginia, 
^d  what  I  hear  of  the  steamers  of  New  Orleans,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
^en  one  of  them  can  be  got  ready  before  you  are  attacked,  she  will  dis- 
perse and  destroy  any  fleet  the  enemy  can  gather  in  the  river,  above  or 
below.    The  naval  officers  say  that  Tift's  steamer  is  far  superiour  to  the 
Virginia.'' 

In  the  report  of  Mr.  Mallory,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  made  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  on  the  27th  of  February,  1862,  he  had  made  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "  There  are  now  being  constructed  at  New  Orleans  two 
large  and  formidable  iron-plated  steamships,  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
tons  each,  designed  for  the  carrying  of  twenty  of  the  heaviest  guns.  One 
of  these,  the  Louisiana,  has  been  launched,  and  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  other,  it  is  believed,  will  be  completed  in  six  weeks." 

With  reference  to  the  construction  of  these  vessels  we  may  place  hero 
tlie  testimony  of  Gov.  Moore  of  Louisiana,  taken  before  a  secret. commit- 
tee of  the  Confederate  Congress,  not  only  for  its  interest  to  the  immediate 
subject,  but  for  its  curious  explanation  of  the  way  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
federacy were  managed.    The  following  are  extracts  from  his  testimony : 

*'  Mj  first  active  interposition,  of  wbiob  any  record  is  kept,  was  on  the  26tli  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1862.  Several  weeks  prior  to  that  date  I  had  been  aware  that  the  work  on  the 
ram  Miasifldppi  was  not  being  prosecnted  with  the  vigour  and  energy  that  our  danger 
seemed  to  me  to  require.  Many  merchants  and  business  men  of  New  Orleans,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  slow  progress  of  the 
work,  but  I  had  refrained  from  any  interference,  except  verbal  expressions  of  my  dis- 
satisfiKstion  to  the  Oommanding  Greneral,  (Lovell)  who  in  turn  assured  me  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  At  length  the  excuse  was  given  for  this  torturing  want 
of  vigour,  that  the  work  could  not  proceed  faster  for  want  of  funds.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment had  not  paid  its  obligations,  and,  in  consequence,  had  lost  credit.  I  therefore 
telegraphed  the  Treasury  Department  as  follows : 

**  Niw  Orlkans,  February  26th,  1862. 

**€.  O.  MsMMUiaia,  Secretary  TreoMury^  Richmond: 

**  The  Navy  Department  here  owes  nearly  a  million.  Its  credit  is  stopped.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
pboe  two  millioDS  of  dollars  on  account  of  the  war  tax,  to  the  credit  of  the  Govermnent,  so  that 
the  debts  can  be  paid,  and  the  works  oontinoed. 

**  [Signed]  Thomas  0.  Moore,  GavenwrJ'^ 

m  ^  4i  ^  ^  *  *  * 

**  One  of  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  completing  the  Mississippi  was  the  insufficient 
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number  of  hands  employed.  I  had  long  been  senmble  of  this,  but  there  was  no  offi 
of  the  Government  who  seemed  to  feel  authorized  to  interpose.  I  learned  in  April 
excuse  given  was,  that  thej  could  not  be  obtained,  and  I  instantly  addressed  a  lettai 
the  ship-builders,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  Its  date  is  April  ISth.  ^' 
great  importance  of  having  at  once  completed  the  steam-ram  Mississippi,  iodiiOM 
to  call  on  you  to  render  Mr.  Tift,  the  builder,  all  the  asdstance  that  can  be  adranti 
ouslj  employed  for  that  purpose.  It  may  be  tiiat  the  ship,  completed  and  fitted  in 
teen  days,  as  we  hope  will  be  done,  may  be  worth  to  us  as  much,  and  perhapa  mi 
than  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  as  it  is  believed  that  she  could  clear  the  river  of  the  wl 
United  States  navy.'  A  large  addition  of  workmen  was  instantly  made,  the  ihip-bnild 
famishing  as  many  men  as  the  Tifts  were  willing  to  receive. 

*'  Another  cause  of  the  delay  was  a  fisdlure  of  the  Tifts  to  comprehend  the  &ot  t 
the  dty  was  In  danger.  I  did  not  know,  until  after  the  city  had  ftllen,  that  even  if 
wood- work  had  been  completed,  the  means  were  not  at  hand  to  put  her  in  fighting  ( 
dition.  I  was  subsequently  informed  that  at  the  time  the  dty  fell,  the  plates  ibr  the  i 
were  being  manufactured  in  Atlanta,  and  her  guns  were  scattered  along  the  raili 
from  Weldon  to  Jackson,  which  latter  place  they  did  not  reach  until  weeka 


In  the  month  of  April,  1862,  the  condition  of  the  defences  of  New  ( 
leans  was  as  follows :  As  against  a  land  attack  by  buj  force  the  ene 
could  probably  bring,  the  interiour  line  of  fortifications,  as  adopted  i 
completed  by  Major-Gen.  Lovell,  was  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  city, ' 
his  ability  to  hold  that  line  against  such  an  attack  was  greatly  impai 
by  the  withdrawal  from  him,  by  superiour  authority,  of  nearly  idl 
effective  troops.  The  exteriour  line  was  well  devised,  and  rendereic 
strong  as  the  means  of  his  command  allowed.  But  the  iron-clad  gnnba 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  not  ready  for  service.  In  this  extremiC; 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  MissiflBi 
Biver  between  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  PhiL'p ;  and  to  do  this,  a  raft  i 
completed  under  Gen.  LovelPs  direction.  It  consisted  of  a  line  of  elev 
dismasted  schooners,  extending  from  bank  to  bank,  strongly  moored,  ai 
connected  by  six  heavy  chains. 

The  Federal  fleet  which  threatened  New  Orleans,  consisted  of  forty-? 
sail,  carrying  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  guns  and  twenty-one  mortal 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Flag-officer  Farragut.  The  raft  0( 
structed  by  Gen.  Lovell  was  placed  about  a  mile  below  Forts  Jackson  i 
St.  Philip.  Unfortunately,  a  chasm  was  rent  in  it  by  a  severe  Btorm ;  f 
on  the  16th  of  April,  the  enemy  slowly  steamed  up  the  stream  in  atn 
force,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  forts. 

Still  there  was  no  alarm  in  New  Orleans,  as  it  was  popularly  suppc 
that  the  enemy  only  intended  a  bombardment  of  the  forts,  and  would 
complish  but  little  in  such  an  enterprise.  Festivity  prevailed  in  the  c 
Balls,  parties,  theatres,  ^operas,  and  the  like  were  tlie  incidents  of  ev 
twenty-four  hours.  Thousands  flocked  down  the  river,  and  on  the  lei 
viewed  the  bombardment  with  evident  pleasure,  for  it  was  soon  ascertai 
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that  the  enemy's  fire  was  inaccurate,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  their  eleven- 
inch  shell  ever  touched  the  forts.  At  night,  the  greatest  vigilance  was 
maintained,  to  inform  commanders,  of  the  enemy's  movements.  On  the 
23d'  of  April,  the  terrific  bombardment  had  continued  a  whole  week ;  the 
enemy  had  thrown  over  twenty-five  thousand  shells ;  and  Gen.  Duncan 
reported  that  two  of  his  guns  in  Fort  Jackson  were  dismounted ;  half  a 
dozen  killed  and  wounded  was  the  total  loss,  and  the  works  were  as  sound 
as  ever. 

The  evening  of  the  23d  of  April  closed  without  unusual  incident.  Our 
defences  were  thought  to  be  impassable,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained 
that  Farragut  would  soon  give  up  the  conflict  as  fruitless  and  abortive 
Towards  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  enemy's  vessels  Were 
descried  creeping  up  the  river  in  full  force,  and  as  they  steamed  abreast  of  the 
forts  were  received  with  deafening  roars  from  our  artiUery.  The  conflict  be- 
came forious.  Through  a  storm  of  flre  the  ships  passed  on,  Farragut  lead- 
ing in  the  Hartford.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  encountered  the 
Cionfederate  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  vessels  in  all,  only  about  eight  of 
which  were  armed.  The  Confederate  gunboats  carried,  some  of  them,  two 
guns,  and  others  only  one.  Nevertheless,  they  fought  with  desperation 
against  the  enemy's  overwhelming  force,  until  they  were  all  driven  on 
Bhore  and  scuttled  or  burned  by  their  commanders.  The  Louisiana  Was 
unmanageable,  and  could  only  use  two  of  her  nine  guns ;  so  when  it  was 
perceived  that  nothing  could  prevent  the  enemy  from  breaking  our  line, 
she  was  run  ashore,  and  blown  up,  although  the  enemy's  broadsides  had 
not  injured  her  in  the  least.  The  Governor  Moore,  another  of  our  boats, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Capt.  Kennon,  acted  nobly  among  the  enemy's 
twelve  heavy  sloops-of-war  and  gunboats,  and  flred  its  last  cartridge  at 
poin^blank  range,  but  was  also  run  ashore  and  blown  up,  to  prevent 
capture. 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued  in  New  Orleans,  when  the  people, 
on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April,  awoke  to  the  news  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  passed  the  forts,  and  were  actually  approaching  the  city,  defies 
Ml  description.    People  were  amazed,  and  could  scarcely  realize  the  awfdl 
tkct,  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in  speechless  astonishment.   Very  soon  the 
^axnes  seen  issuing  from  shipyards  in  Algiers  and  other  places,  convinced 
ttiem  that  the  news  was  authentic,  and  that  Government  officers  were  then 
busily  engaged  destroying  everything  that  was  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the 
^nemy.    The  unfinished  Mississippi  and  other  vessels  were  scuttled  or 
"^red,  ammunition  destroyed,  and  shot  sunk  in  the  river.    The  people,  on 
tlieir  part,  proceeded  to  the  various  cotton-presses,  rolled  out  thousands  of 
l^des,  and  applied  the  torch ;  countless  cotton  ships  were  also  sunk  or 
6red,  and  ste^boats  by  the  dozen  similarly  destroyed.    The  roar  of  can- 
non Bonnded  in  the  distance ;  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  conflagrations  in 
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every  direction,  made  the  atmosphere  oppressively  hot,  while  dense  ool- 
umns  of  smoke  darkened  the  air.  It  was  a  scene  of  terrible  grandeur.  The 
baleful  glare  of  the  conflagration  struggled  in  rivalry  with  the  sunlight ; 
masses  of  smoke  ascended  grandly  to  the  sky ;  great  ships  and  steamers, 
wrapped  in  fire,  floated  down  the  river,  threatening  the  Federal  vesseli 
with  destruction  by  their  fiery  contact.  And  in  this  scene  of  dire  and 
sublime  destruction,  there  were  perpetually  tolled  the  alann-bells  of  the 
city. 

Having  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  the  naval  engagement,  Gen.  Lovell 
rode  rapidly  by  the  Levee  road,  and  arrived  in  town  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Crowds  gathered  round  him  while  he  related  the  events 
of  the  engagement  below,  bearing  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  our  little 
navy  of  indifferent  vessels,  and  seemin'g  bewildered  at  the  unexpected  ca- 
lamity which  had  befallen  him.  He  considered  it  advisable  for  his  small 
force  to  retire  without  the  limits  of  the  city  to  avert  a  bombardment,  and 
this  idea  was  jftilly  endorsed  by  the  City  Council.  Accordingly,  late  in  the 
day,  his  whole  force,  of  not  more  than  twenty-eight  hundred  effective  men, 
departed  by  rail  some  fifteen  miles  above  the  city,  with  orders  to  keep 
within  easy  call  in  case  of  emergency. 

Tlie  evacuation  of  the  city  by  Gen.  Lovell's  troops  was  the  signal  for  a 
new  consternation,  and  another  era  of  disorder  in  the  city.  Uproar  and 
confusion  continued  throughout  the  day  and  all  night,  while  now  and 
then  heavy  guns  could  be  heard  down  the  river,  as  if  the  enemy  was 
cautiously  approaching,  and  firing  at  suspicious  objects.  Crowds  of  the 
poor  were  enjoying  a  rich  harvest  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  proper- 
ty, and  scores  of  them  could  be  seen  with  baskets,  and  bags,  and  drajs, 
carrying  off  whatever  plunder  fell  in  their  way.  A  low,  murmuring 
voice  filled  the  air — it  was  the  conversation  of  assembled  thousands.  Some 
were  for  burning  the  city,  rather  than  permit  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  opinion  prevailed  that  such  foolish  excesses  should  be 
at  once  put  in  check,  and  that  the  city,  being  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foe,  nothing  should  be  done  to  provoke  a  bombardment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  April,  Farragut's  advance  was  observed 
steaming  up  towards  the  city.  WTien  abreast  of  the  Chalmette  batteries 
on  both  sides  of  the  city,  he  was  saluted  with  volleys  from  the  earthworks, 
but,  being  uninjured,  ran  past  and  cast  anchor  at  intervals  before  the  city, 
with  ports  open,  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  bombardment.  Farra- 
gut  then  opened  communication  with  the  Mayor,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  together  with  Lovell's  forces ;  but  the  latter  were  away, 
the  city  had  been  left  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Mayor  Monroe^ 
and  he  avoided  a  formal  surrender,  declaring  that  if  the  enemy  desired  the 
removal  of  objectionable  fiags  floating  over  the  public  buildings  of  New 
Orleans,  he  must  do  it  by  his  own  force. 
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The  correspondence  touching  the  surrender  of  the  city  was  protracted 

^tO  the  28th  of  April.    There  was  a  purpose  in  this.    The  confidence  of 

^e  people  had,  in  a  measure,  rallied ;  there  were  jet  glimpses  of  hope.   Am 

Idmg  as  Forts  8t.  Philip,  Jackson,  and  the  Chalmette  batteries  remained 

'ntact,  it  was  thought  that  something  might  be  done  to  save  the  citjr.   The 

finemy's  fleet  had  no  forces  with  which  to  occupy  it ;  his  trani^ports  were 

Qnable  to  get  up  the  river,  as  long  as  the  forts  held  out.    The  enemy's  land 

/brces,  under  Gen.  Butler,  were  at  Ship  Island  and  Mississippi  City.    Had 

be  attempted  to  march  overland  upon  New  Orleans,  the  levees  would  have 

cut,  and  his  men  drowned  in  the  swamps. 

33ut  the  last  hope  was  to  be  extinguished.    While  Farragut  and  Mayor 

were  exchanging  angry  letters  of  great  length,  the  overwhelming 

reached  New  Orleans,  that  Forts  St.  Philip  and  .Jackson  had  surren- 

to  the  enemy.    The  surrender  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny 

P'  tlie  garrisons.    On  examining  his  guns  in  Fort  Jackson,  Gen.  Duncan 

^ruod  many  spiked,  several  dismounted,  and  not  less  than  three  hundred 

len  clamoring  around  him  for  a  surrender.    Remonstrances,  threats,  and 

Eitsreaties  were  alike  useless.    In  vain  Gen.  Duncan  declared  to  the  men 

kxstt   it  would  be  an  eternal  shame  to  give  up  the  works,  provisioned  as 

kioy  were,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  enemy.    In  vain  he  vowed  that 

4ie  forts  were  impregnable.    In  vain  he  promised  that  he  would  blow  up 

^  Butler's  transports  in  a  trice,  if  his  men  would  only  stand  by  him.   The 

coTxUess  creatures  who  disgraced  the  Confederate  uniform  Kad  no  reply  to 

ftxeae  arguments  and  appeals.    Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  surrender. 

Ki^^ged,  dusty,  powder-blackened,  and  exhausted,  Duncan  reached  New 

^^leaos,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  great  misfortune ;  and  as  he  narrated  it  on 

^Q  levee  he  wept,  and  the  hundreds  who  listened  to  him  were  silent  with 

^^azement  and  shame. 

Farragut,  being  informed  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts,  was  now  anxious 

^  expedite  ^e  full  and  formal  surrender  of  the  city,  before  the  arrival  of 

^tl»  with  his  transports.    The  correspondence  with  the  Mayor  had  con- 

^iimed  through  several  days.    On  the  28th  of  April,  Farragut  addressed 

^ultimatum  to  that  ofScer,  complaining  of  the  continued  display  of  the 

^Ue  flag  of  Louisiana  on  the  City  Hall,  and  concluding  with  a  threat  of 

tbe  bombardment  of  the  city,  by  notifying  him  to  remove  the  women  and 

duldren  from  its  limits  within  forty-eight  hours.    The  flag  was  not  re- 

waved,  and  the  threat  was  not  fulfilled.    On  the  1st  of  May,  Farragut  re- 

/octaatly  consented  to  send  his  own  forces  to  take  down  the  flag. 

About  noon,  he  sent  on  shore  a  party  of  two  hundred  marines  with  two 

brtfs  howitsecs,  who  marched  through  the  streets  and  formed  before  the 

CSty  Hall.    The  officer  in  command  ascended  to  the  dome  of  the  building, 

mad  took  down  the  objectionable  State  banner — the  sign  of  all  State  rights. 

Hie  act  was  done  in  profound  silence ;  there  were  no  idle  utterances  of 
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curiosity ;  indignatioii  was  impotent,  and  men  with  compressed  lips  and 
darkened  brows  witnessed  the  first  ceremony  of  tbdr  humiliation,  and  saw 
erected  above  them  the  emblem  of  tyrannical  oppression.  A  speechleBi 
crowd  of  many  thousands  thronged  the  streets ;  a  line  of  bayonets  glis- 
tened within  the  square ;  the  marines  stood  statue-like ;  the  very  air  was 
oppressive  with  stillness ;  and  so,  in  dead  silence,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  hoisted  over  Kew  Orleans,  and  the  city  passed  forever  from  the  mlo 
and  power  of  the  Confederates. 

^us,  after  an  engagement  the  casualties  of  which  might  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  fell  New  Orleans,  with  its  population  of  one  hundred  and  sev&O' 
ty  thousand  souls — the  commercial  capital  of  the  South,  and  the  largest 
esEporting  city  in  the  world.  It  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  fall  of  Donelson  broke  our  centre  in  the  West.  The  fall  of  New  Of- 
leans  yet  more  sorely  punished  the  vanity  of  the  Confederates ;  annihi- 
lated tiieir  power  in  Louisiana ;  broke  up  their  routes  to  Texas  and  the 
Gulf;  closed  their  access  to  the  richest  grain  and  cattle  country  in  the 
South  ;  gave  to  the  enemy  a  new  base  of  operations ;  and,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  staggered  the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Con- 
federacy.*   And  yet  these  disasters  were  very  far  from  deciding  the  war. 

*  The  following  document,  put  in  our  poeseesionf  dlflcosses  the  evacuatkm  of  New  Orleans  in  a 
militarj  point  of  view,  in  a  yery  intelligible  style  that  will  interest  the  general  reader,  and  oompletea 
In  all  respects  the  story  of  the  disaster : 

Major-OeMTcd  LovtWs  reoMont  for  evacuating  New  Orletau, 

'*  I  determined  to  eyacuate  the  city,  when  the  enemy  sncceeded  in  pasdng  the  fbrtis  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  The  principal  and  almost  enthre  concentration  of  strength  in  gnns,  men,  and  Mp^ 
had  been  made  at  that  pomt.  It  had  been  selected  as  the  spot  where  the  battle  for  tlte  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  against  a  fleet  coming  up  the  river,  should  be  fought,  and  everything  aviUahle  for  the 
defence  below,  both  ashore  and  afloat,  had  been  collected  there,  except  the  twelve  guni  on  the  river 
at  the  lower  interior  line,  which  had  been  put  there  to  flank  that  line.  The  obstractioBS  bad  been 
placed  there,  and,  until  swept  away,  had  been  a  complete  bar  to  the  passage  of  a  hostile  fleets  and 
the  Naval  and  River  Defence  officers  had  brought  to  bear  at  that  point  all  their  available  strength ; 
and  although  New  Orleans  was  still  in  condition  to  resist  any  attack  by  land,  yet  when,  after  six 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  conflict,  the  forts  were  passed,  and  all  our  defences  afloat  were  either 
burnt  or  sunk,  I  knew  that  there  was  no  material  obstacle  to  prevent  the  fleet  from  proceeding  at 
once  to  the  city,  and  that  all  the  guns,  forts,  and  men  on  the  other  ten  or  twelve  water  approadiea 
would  go  for  nought 

'^  The  twelve  guns  in  the  open  earthworks  at  the  lower  line  had  but  twenty  rounds  of  powder 
each  (the  remainder  having  been  given  to  the  Louisiana),  and  could  ofi'er  no  serious  resistanoe  to  a 
fleet  which  had  already  passed  more  than  one  hundred  guns  in  masonry  works,  better  manned,  and 
amply  supplied  with  powder. 

^  The  city  was  surrounded  by  swamps,  and  there  was  but  one  outlet  by  land,  via.,  throogfa  the 
narrow  neck  between  the  river  and  Lake  Pontchartrain.  At  Eenner,  on  the  Mlsaisrippl,  ten  mika 
above  the  city,  the  firm  ground  between  the  river  and  swamp  which  borders  the  lake  is  narrowed  to 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mUe,  through  which  passes  the  Jackson  Railroad.  The  river  ai  this  time 
was  full  to  the  tops  of  the  levees,  and  a  single  one  of  their  large  ships  of  war,  by  anchoripg  at  this 
point,  would  have  commanded  with  her  broadsides  (at  point-blank  range)  the  only  land  <slt  from 
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cmfederate  victories  was  to  follow  them,  and  the  attention  of 
18  now  to  be  fixed  npon  the  campaign  in  Virginia. 

M|ung  with  her  ganB  (whidi  would  have  been  higher  than  the  snrfaoe  of  the  ooim^ 
r  ^ocmd  between  the  river  and  the  lake. 

itima  placed  acroea  the  RigoletB  at  Fort  Hke  had  been  swept  away  m  a  storm  shori 
B  ¥Mirls  which  had  brolcen  adrifl,  and  there  was  an  open  channd  fiilly  as  wide  ai 
irer  faito  Lake  Pontchartratn,  which  could  easily  be  passed  by  the  enemy  at  night 
^  in  connection  with  the  placing  of  one  or  more  ships  at  Eenner,  would  hayecom- 
)d  New  Orieans,  cutting  off  all  communications  by  land  or  water  with  the  interioor. 
■nlate  provisions  enough  in  the  city  to  feed  the  population  had  proved  abortive, 
■I  made  a  few  days  previous  to  the  evacuation^  had  satisfied  me  that  there  were  not 

enough  to  sustain  the  population  for  more  than  eighteen  days.  Taking  it  for 
y  would  occupy  Eenner,  as,  indeed,  he  did  in  a  few  days,  we  should  have  been 
Render  in  less  than  three  weeks,  for  when  the  hostile  fleet  anchored  in  front  of  the 
Irriy  cot  off  from  Texas  and  Red  River— our  main  sources  of  supply. 
than  three  months*  rations  available  for  my  troops  (less  tiian  three  thousand  men), 
ifie  answered  but  a  few  days  for  more  tiian  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons. 
men  at  the  levee  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  number  had  fled  up  the  river,  so  that 
Iroad  was  the  only  means  of  transportation  for  removing  the  women,  diildren,  and 
Srom  the  city,  which  removal  it  would  have  required  months  to  accomplish.  In  the 
Means,  and  for  many  miles  above,  there  was  nothing  but  swamps  fllled  with  water, 
iDlea  could  take  refuge,  and,  moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  male  protectors  of 
fs  absent  with  our  armies  in  Tennessee  and  Yiiginia,  and,  of  course,  could  not 
f  TCBovaL  The  plan,  therefore,  of  removing  the  non-combatants,  and  remaining 
WM  entirely  impracticable.  Thirteen  of  the  enemy*s  ships  were  anchored  abreast 
tfadr  guns  looking  down  the  streets,  which  they  could  have  swept  to  the  swamps 
MMS,  or  set  on  fire  at  a  number  of  points,  and  had  I  continued  to  occupy  it  with 
Id  have  been  Justified  by  the  laws  of  war  in  opening  fire  after  due  notice  to  the 
bm  to  withdraw  from  danger.  I  knew  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not  have  for 
f  iMd  forces  to  take  possesion,  and  having  determined,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
itjf  I  thought  it  best  to  remove  the  troops  at  once  and  speedily,  and  thus  convert 
n  a  military  position  into  that  of  an  ungarrisoned  city.  By  so  doing,  I  should  de- 
of  all  pretext  for  a  wanton  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  and  as  they 
oenpy  it,  I  would  have  a  number  of  days  for  the  undisturbed  removal  of  the  vail 
io  property  which  was  on  hand  at  that  time.  My  troops,  however,  were  placed  at 
ly  fbur  hours*  run  from  the  city  by  rail,  and  I  could  have  reoccufned  it  at  any  time 
the  evacuation,  if  it  had  been  deemed  advisable.    Had  I  regarded  the  outside 

would  ensue,  I  should  have  subjected  the  people  of  New  Orleans  to  a  bombard- 
not  think  myself  justified  for  such  a  purpose  in  spilling  the  blood  of  women  and 
:  knew  that  in  two  or  tiiree  weeks  at  farthest,  want  of  food  for  the  inhabitants  would 
nooate  the  city,  or,  if  that  had  been  then  impossible,  to  surrender. 
the  Mayor,  several  members  of  the  City  Council,  and  many  prominent  citizens,  on 
while  none  seemed  unwilling  to  undeigo  any  danger,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  ar* 
M  results^  yet  all,  without  exception,  under  the  dteumstanoea,  approved  »f  and 
drawal  oL  the  troops. 

Ding  open  the  evacuation,  I  necessarily,  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  fleet  had  passed  the 
he  position  the  same  as  if  both  thdr  army  and  navy  were  present  before  the  city, 
iranoe  simply  for  the  time  it  would  take  them  to  transport  their  army  up ;  inat- 
lips,  havfaig  passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip^  they  ooold  at  onoe  place  them- 
Bd  uninterrupted  communication  with  thdr  army  at  pohits  fipom  six  to  tw«nity  milet 
throni^  various  small  water  oommunioati<Hi8  from  the  Gulf,  made  more  avaiUUe 
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But  before  passing  to  those  memorable  fields,  we  may  glance  at  a  se^ 
quel  of  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans,  which,  indeed,  is  among  the  most 


by  the  extraordituiry  height  of  the  riTer,  and  which,  while  we  were  in  poMesaion  of  the  ktter,  I  had 
easily  and  without  risk  defended  with  launches  and  a  part  of  the  Biver  Defence  fleet  I  had  tin 
stationed  Slsymanski^s  Regiment  at  Quarantine  for  the  same  object  These,  bowervr,  were  aD  de* 
Btroyed  or  captured  by  the  enemy's  fleet,  after  they  got  possession  of  the  riTer  between  tbe  fixH 
and  the  city. 

**  There  was  a  further  and  yery  important  reason  for  the  course  which  I  pursued.  I  kneir  thil 
if  I  remained  in  New  Orleans,  we  should  in  all  probability  lose  in  a  short  time  troops,  gons,  and 
supplies  of  aU  Idnds,  and  the  enemy  would  then  be  in  full  possession  of  the  rirer  as  fiff  as  Memphis, 
which  eventually  fell  also  iuto  their  hands.  By  withdrawing  my  command,  howerer,  I  would  be 
enabled  to  fortify,  arm,  and  garrison  Vicksburg,  a  strong  and  defensible  position.  On  the  17th  of 
April  I  had  written  to  Gen.  Beauregard,  recommending  the  fortification  of  Yicksbnig^  and  asking 
him  for  an  engineer  officer ;  and  two  days  after  the  evacuation  I  advised  the  a4iv^*^^'S*°^  ^ 
Richmond,  Gen.  Coo^r,  that  I  should  occupy  that  place  and  Jackson.  I  sent  thither  a  number  of 
heavy  guns  and  quantities  of  ammunition,  with  the  artillerists  from  the  vaiious  forti  near  New  0^ 
leans,  and  sent  Gen.  Smith,  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  take  command  of  the  whole.  The  officen, 
troops,  and  guns  which  held  Vicksburg  last  summer,  were  almost  entirely  the  same  which  I  wift-^ 
drew  from  New  Orleans,  rather  than  remain  and  submit  to  an  inevitable  surrender. 

"  Results  have  fully  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  military  policy  pursued  by  me  in  collecting  aU  tbe 
means  in  Department  No.  One  and  taldng  a  new  and  stronger  position  on  the  Misaiasipid  Biver. 

**  The  evacuation  of  New  Orleans  and  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  woold  neoeflsaifly  be  followed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  abandonment  of  the  several  forts  and  small  works  on  the  exterior  line,  which 
were  erected  principally  to  defend  the  approaches  to  that  city,  and  after  its  evacufttion  oouUL  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  as  the  position  of  the  enemy  (in  tiie  river  abreast  the  city)  gave  him 
control  of  the  Opelousas  Railroad,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  in  rear  of  the  worics  at  Barnitaria  Bay, 
Grand  Caillou,  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  Berwick  Bay,  by  which  he  could  cut  off  and  c^>tiize  aU  the 
garrison,  with  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  all  of  which  were  greatiy  needed  at  that  time.  I 
directed  them  to  be  abandoned  at  once.  The  officers  in  command  were  ordered  to  report  with  Uieit 
troops  and  all  transportable  supplies  at  Camp  Moore  or  Vicksburg.  Some  of  them  coniplied  with 
the  order,  but  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  after  marching  part  of  the  way,  refhaed  to  go  farther,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  officer,  disbanded,  and  went  to  New  Orleans. 

^  Forts  Jaclcson  and  St  Philip  surrendered  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  among  the  men  on  the 
28th  of  April  Forts  Fike  and  Macomb  were  abandoned  without  my  orders.  When  I  refcomed  to 
the  city  from  the  lower  forts  on  the  24th,  I  directed  Col.  Fuller,  who  was  in  oommand  of  the  wotkB 
on  the  lakes,  which  comprised  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb,  to  have  everything  ready  to  abandon  those 
forts,  in  case  I  should  so  order  it  Supposing  that  the  enemy  would  occupy  Keuner,  and  thus  de- 
prive me  of  the  use  of  the  Jackson  Railroad,  it  was  my  intention  to  remove  the  troops,  npfdies,  eto^ 
across  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Pass  Manchac  and  Madisonville,  holding  the  entrance  to  that  lake  by 
the  fort  as  long  as  possible.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  railroad  at  Kemier, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  public  property  were  removed  by  rail.  I  went  to  Gamp  Moote 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  arrange  matters  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  received  infbr^ 
mation  that  Col  Fuller  had  arrived  at  Covington,  La.,  with  the  garrison  of  Forts  Pike  and  Macomb. 
This  was  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  abandonment  of  those  works.  I  immediatelj  dirocted 
them  to  be  reoccupied,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Capt  Poindexter  of  the  navy,  in  oommand  of  the  ships 
on  the  hike,  requesting  his  cooperation  ui  this  movement  Col.  Fuller  repUed  on  the  88th  that  the 
forts  had  been  dismantied,  the  guns  spiked,  and  the  carriages  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  fanposdble 
to  reoccupy  them.  I  was  offidally  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and  8t  PhiGp  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  and  deemed  it,  therefore,  useless  to  make  any  further  attempt  to  reoocapy 
Forts  Pike  and  Macomb.  The  cisterns  in  the  two  last-named  works  only  held  water  eooogh  to 
serve  the  garrison  a  short  time,  and  had  to  be  supplied  by  steamers  from  a  distance.    They  comU 
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lenaarkable  records  of  the  war.    Any  story  of  New  Orleans  is  incomplete 
Nritiioiit  the  hero,  Benjamin  F.  Butler.    This  man,  who  was  to  reap  the 
fruita  of  the  victory  of  the  Federal  fleet,  and  enact  the  part  of  military 
mieT  in  Ifew  Orleans,  was  an  example  of  that  reputation  so  easily  made 
in  the  Korth  by  brazen  assertions,  sensational  dispatches,  and  coarse  abuse 
of  rekle.    Gen.  Butler  had  been  a  small  lawyer  in  Massachusetts ;  his 
first  experiment  in  politics  was  that  of  a  Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles ;  he  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  Charleston  Convention  of  1860,  and 
1h)  was  accustomed  to  relate  with  singular  satisfaction  the  circumstance 
that  lie  had  voted  in  that  body,  more  than  forty  times,  for  JeflTerson  Davis 
as  the  nominee  for  President  of  the  United  States  I    When  the  war  broke 
out,  he  wag  a  ready  convert  to  the  popular  doctrine  in  his  State,  and  went 
in  advance  of  it  in  his  expressions  of  ferocity  towards  the  people  of  the 
South.   He  had  already  made  himself  infamous  in  Baltimore  by  his  war 
tipon  Don-combatants ;  by  browbeating  quiet  citizens ;  by  examining  courts 
in  which  the  severity  of  the  military  judge  was  curiously  mingled  with  the 
peculiar  skill  and  disreputable  adroitness  of  the  pettifogger ;  and  by  his 
^tick  and  apt  invention  of  various  instruments  of  moral  torture^    The  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  was  extraordinary  and  revolting.    He  had  small, 
muddy,  cruel  eyes ;  one  of  them  was  curtained  by  a  drooping  lid ;  and 
there  was  a  smothered  glower  in  them  indicative  of  ill-contained  and  vio- 
lent pasHon.    The  other  of  his  features  were  almost  covered  up  in  enor- 
mona  chops,  with  little  webs  of  red  veins  in  them ;  and  the  whole  expres- 
rion  of  hig  fiace  was  that  of  a  lecherous  coarseness  and  a  cunning  ferocity. 

Such  was  the  tyrant  of  New  Orleans.  He  inaugurated  his  rule  in  the 
subdued  city  by  the  following  order,  directed  against  the  women  of  New 
Orleans,  wldch  at  once  made  his  name  infamous  in  all  the  Christian  and 
civilized  countries  of  the  world,  and  obtained  for  him  in  the  South  the 
popular  and  persistent  title  of  the  "  Beast :  " 

**  nKADQVASTXSS,  DSFAKTHBNT  OP  GULT,  NkW  OaLXAMS,  Majf  15. 

^As  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insnits 

At»n  women  calling  themselves  ladies,  of  Now  Orleans,  in  retnm  for  the  most  scmpnlons 

flon-inteiference  and  conrtesj  on  onr  part,  it  is  ordered  hereafter,  when  anj  female  shall 

by  men  gesture  or  movement  insnlt,  or  show  contempt  for  any  officers  or  soldiers  of  the 

CThited  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  abont  town 

pljing  her  avocation.  Bj  command  of  M^g.-Gen.  BUTLER. 

"GEa  C.  &rBOKo,  A.  A.  G." 

The  infamous  "woman-order"  was  the  prelude  to  a  rule  in  New 
Orleans  that  excited  the  horrour  and  disgust  of  the  civilized  world.    The 

mA  have  hdd  ont  for  any  great  length  of  time  for  this  reason,  and  I  deemed  it  best  to  save  their 
(oompoied  of  w^-drilled  artiUerista)  for  the  works  at  Yicksbaig,  where  they  haye  ever 
TCDdered  inch  good  serfice.  But  it  was  not  intended  to  abandon  them  so  soon,  nor,  bdeed, 
iQ  I  bad  transferred  all  tbe  public  property  from  New  Orleans.'* 

17 
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newspapers  which  declined  to  publish  an  edict  so  disreputable  were  thi 
ened  with  suppression ;  *  and  Mayor  Monroe  and  some  of  the  city  aut 
ities  who  ventured  to  protest  against  it,  were  arrested,  shipped  dowi 
Fort  Jackson,  and  for  many  months  kept  in  confinement  there.  1 
followed  a  series  of  acts  of  cruelty,  despotism  and  indecency.  Citi 
accused  of  contumacious  disloyalty,  were  confined  at  hard  labour, ' 
balls  and  chains  attached  to  their  limbs.  Men,  whose  only  offence 
selling  medicines  to  sick  Confederate  soldiers,  were  arrested  and  im] 
oned.  A  physician  who,  as  a  joke,  exhibited  a  skeleton  in  his  windoi 
that  of  a  Yankee  soldier,  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  at  Ship  Island 
two  years,  at  hard  labour.  A  lady,  the  wife  of  a  former  member  of  < 
gross  of  the  United  States,  who  happened  to  laugh  as  the  foneral  train 
Yankee  officer  passed  her  door,  received  this  sentence :  ^*  It  is,  there 
ordered  that  she  be  not  ^  regarded  and  treated  as  a  common  woman 
whom  no  officer  or  soldier  is  bound  to  take  notice,  but  as  an  uncomi 
bad,  and  dangerous  woman,  stirring  up  strife,  and  inciting  to  riot,  and  1 
therefore,  she  be  confined  at  Ship  Island,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  wi 
proper  limits  there,  till  further  orders."    The  distinction  of  sex  seems  on] 

*  The  following  appeared  in  a  Sonthem  newspaper  during  the  days  of  Butler's  rule  in 
Orieans: 

**  Considering  the  character  of  the  infamous  order  issued,  with  reference  to  the  ladies  of 
Orleans,  the  following  will  be  thought  a  well-designed  act  of  retributive  justice.  PrcpandiaM  i 
making  for  a  dress-parade,  and  a  number  of  officers  had  congregated  in  front  of  the  St  Gta 
BuUer's  headquarters.  A  handsome  carriage  was  driven  in  front  of  the  hotel,  accompanied  I7 
Tants  in  livery,  with  every  dgn  of  wealth  and  taste  in  the  owner  of  the  equipage.  The  oesq 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  and  sparkling  with  jewelry,  drew  from  her  pocket  her  gold  CBd< 
and  taking  therefrom  her  card,  sent  it  up  to  Butler's  rooms.  The  next  day  himself  and  ladj  01 
at  the  residence  indicated  on  the  card — ^a  fine  mansion  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city— «ba 
couple  of  hours  were  agreeably  spent  in  conversation,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  wine  ude 
when  the  highly-delighted  visitors  took  their  departure.  Butler  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  ^ 
had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  successful  "  seU,"  until  he  learned  shortly  afterwards  that  he  hid  1 
paying  his  respects  to  the  proprietress  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bafftUos  in  the  State^  idioi 
tins  time  '  considered  a  woman  of  the  toivn,  plying  her  vocation  as  such,* " 

As  a  matter  of  justice — or  as  a  specimen  of  ingenious  quibbling,  as  the  reader  may  deflUd- 
ahould  not  omit  Gen.  Butler's  explanation  and  attempted  justification  of  his  ^  wmnan-ordeti'' 
author  of  these  pages,  in  the  pdnfhl  character  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  had,  once,  oocasioQ  to  meet* 
Butler,  and  to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  Gen.  B.  v-olanteend  a 
defence  of  his  rule  in  New  Orleans.  He  declared  that  as  to  the  **  woman-order,"  when  Loid  Fid 
ston  denounced  it  in  the  Bridsh  Parliament,  he  might,  if  he  had  turned  to  the  Ordinancee  of  Lob 
have  found  that  it  had  been  borrowed  from  that  ancient  and  respectable  authority.  The  "Li' 
of  New  Orieans,  he  said,  did  not  interfere  with  his  troops ;  it  was  the  demirmande  that  troobled 
One  of  this  class  had  spat  in  an  officer's  face.  Another  had  placed  herself  vis-arvb  to  an  oA 
the  street,  exclaiming,  "  La,  here  is  a  Yankee ;  don't  he  look  like  a  monkey !  **  It  became  neei 
to  adopt  an  order  that  **  would  execute  itself^"  and  have  these  women  treated  as  street-walkeA  ** 
do  you  treat  a  street-walker  ?  "  said  Gen.  Butler ;  " you  dent  hug  and  kiss  her  in  the  street!* 
General  explained  that  he  meant  only  that  these  women  were  to  be  treated  with  those  aigBt  0 
tempt  and  contumely  usually  bestowed  upon  street-walkers,  so  as  to  make  them  ashsmed  of 
selves ;  and  it  was  thus  the  order  *<  executed  itselil'' 
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have  been  recognized  by  Butler  as  a  cowardly  opportunity  for  advantage. 
In  his  office,  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  the  inscription  was  placed  in  plain 
eight :  ^'  I%ere  is  no  difference  between  a  he  cmd  a  she  adder  in  ihm/i 
venam!^    His  officers  were  allowed  to  indulge  their  rapacity  and  lust  at 
will ;  ihey  seized  houses  of  respectable  citizens,  and  made  them  the  shops 
of  liifiunouB  female  characters ;  they  appropriated  the  contents  of  wine- 
rooms  ;  they  plundered  the  wardrobes  of  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  they  sent 
away  from  the  city  the  clothing  of  whole  £ELmilies ;  they  '^  confiscated " 
pianos,  libraries,  and  whatever  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament  pleased 
tbeir  fancy,  and  sent  them  as  presents  and  souvenirs  to  their  friends  at 
boncie.    It  was  the  era  of  plunder  and  ill-gotten  gains.    Fines  were  col- 
leetod  at  pleasure.    Recusants  were  threatened  with  ball  and  chain.    A 
tfade  was  opened  in  provisions  for  cotton,  and  Butler's  own  brother  was 
made  banker  and  broker  of  the  corrupt  operations,  buying  confiscated 
property,  trading  provisions  and  even  military  stores  for  cotton,  and  amass- 
i%  out  of  the  distress  of  an  almost  starving  people  fortunes  of  princely 
uaouQt  and  villainous  history.    No  wonder  that  the  principal  of  these 
outrages  lived  in  perpetual  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his  life.    It  was  said 
that  he  wore  secret  armour.    He  certainly  was  never  for  a  moment  witb- 
oat  an  armed  guard.     Sentinels  walked  in  five  paces  of  him  ;  and  when  he 
^  in  his  office,  several  pistols  lay  beside  him,  and  a  chair  allotted  to  the 
^itor  was  chained  to  the  wall  while  a  pistol  capped  but  tmlaaded  was 
placed,  as  if  carelessly,  within  reach,  as  a  cunning  decoy  to  the  supposed 
assassin.* 

A  shocking  incident  of  Butler's  despotism  in  New  Orleans  was  the 
cxecDtion  of  William  B.  Mumford,  a  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States, 
<^ged  with  the  singular  crime  of  having  taken  the  Federal  flag  from  the 
United  States  Mint,  which  was  done  before  the  city  had  surrendered,  and 
was,  in  any  circumstances,  but  an  act  of  war.  He  was  condemned  to  death 
^^^  Ml  insult  to  the  enemy's  ensign.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  believed  that 
<^Q  such  a  chaise  a  human  life  would  be  taken,  deliberately  and  in  cold 
"W.  Butler  was  inexorable.  The  wife  and  children  of  the  condemned 
^  piteonsly  plead  for  his  life.  Butler's  answer  was  cruel  and  taunting. 
A  number  of  citizens  joined  in  a  petition  for  mercy.    Butler  answered  that 

*  We  iva  indebtod  to  James  Parton,  a  Northern  biographer  of  Butler,  for  mention  of  thii 
"Mooi  device.    Farton  thus  describee  the  arrangements  of  his  hero*s  office,  while  transacting 

*^Jht  oflioe  was  a  large  room,  fhmished  with  little  more  than  a  long  table  and  a  few  chairs.    lb 

^eoKBer,  behind  the  table,  sat,  nnobserred,  a  short-hand  reporter,  who,  at  a  signal  from  the  Gen- 

*4  weold  take  down  the  examination  of  an  applicant  or  an  mformer.    The  General  began  busfaieaB 

if  phcittg  Ids  {dstol  npon  the  table,  within  easy  reach.    After  the  detection  of  two  or  three  plots  to 

him,  one  of  the  aides  caused  a  little  shelf  to  be  made  under  the  table  for  the  pistol,  while 

pistol,  utUoaded^  lay  upon  the  table,  which  any  gentleman,  disposed  to  attempt  the  game  ci 

^tlon,  was  at  liberty  to  snatch.** 
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some  yicioas  men  in  New  Orleans  had  sent  him  defiant  lette 
Mumford's  fate ;  that  an  issne  had  been  raised,  that  it  was  ^^  to  Im 
whether  he  was  to  govern  in  New  Orleans  or  not " — and  he  deci 
keeping  the  word  he  had  first  pronounced,  and  sending  Mnmfo 
gallows. 

The  condemned  man  was  one  of  humble  station  in  life,  and  wi 
Iiaye  been  of  dissipated  habits.  Sut  he  was  faultlessly  brave.  Onth 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  him  that  he  might  yet  save  his  life  by 
iating  and  piteous  confession.  He  replied  to  the  officer  who  thue 
him :  "  Go  away."  He  turned  to  the  crowd,  and  said,  with  a  dis 
steady  voice :  "  I  consider  that  the  manner  of  my  death  will  be  nc 
to  my  wife  and  children ;  my  country  will  honour  them."  Moi 
thousand  spectators  stood  airound  the  gallows ;  they  could  not  bd 
the  last  act  of  the  tragedy  was  really  to  be  performed ;  they  loofc 
astonished  and  profound  silence. 

Before  the  era  of  Sutler  in  New  Orleans,  the  Confederates  hi 
large  and  instructive  experience  of  the  ferocity  of  their  enemies, 
disregard  of  all  the  rules  of  war  and  customs  of  civilization.  At ' 
and  Pensacola  the  Federals  had  repeatedly  and  deliberately  fii 
hospitals.  In  the  naval  battle  in  Hampton  Koads,  they  had  hi 
white  flag,  and  then  opened  a  perfidious  fire  upon  our  seamen, 
bem  they  had  attempted  to  shell  a  town  containing  several 
women  and  children,  before  dther  demanding  a  surrender,  or  g 
citizens  notice  of  their  intentions.  They  had  broken  faith  on  ev 
sion  of  expediency  ;  they  had  disregarded  flags  of  truces ;  they  h 
private  property ;  they  had  burned  houses,  and  desecrated  church 
had  stripped  widows  and  orphans  of  death's  legacies  by  a  barbi 
of  confiscation ;  they  had  overthrown  municipalities  and  State 
ments ;  they  had  imprisoned  citizens,  without  warrant  and  rags 
age  or  sex ;  and  they  had  set  at  defiance  the  plainest  laws  of 
warfare. 

Butler's  government  in  New  Orleans,  and  his  "  ingenious  "  t 
the  helplessness  of  men  and  virtue  of  women  was  another  step  in 
The  Louisiana  soldiers  in  Virginia  went  into  battle,  shouting :  " 
ber  Butler  I  "  It  was  declared  that  the  display  of  Federal  authori 
conquered  city  of  New  Orleans  was  sufficient  to  make  the  soldie 
South  devote  anew  whatever  they  had  of  life  and  labour  and  Uo 
cause  of  the  safety  and  honour  of  their  country.  And  yet  it  was 
opening  chapter  of  cruelty  and  horrours,  exaggerated  at  each  stc 
war,  until  Humanity  was  to  stand  aghast  at  the  black  volume  o 
and  ruin. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  year  1862,  the  Federal  •Government,  with  plans 
folly  matnred,  had  nnder  arms  about  six  hundred  thousand  men ;  more 
than  one-third  of  whom  were  operating  in  the  direction  of  Kichmond. 
Wliat  Gen.  McClellan  himself  said  of  the  vast  and  brilliant  armj  witli 
which  he  designed  to  capture  the  Confederate  capital  was  not  extravagant. 
It  was,  indeed,  ^'  magnificent  in  material,  admirable  in  dscipline  and  in- 
struction, excellently  equipped  and  armed."  On  March  1, 1862,  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  troops  in  and  about  Washington  had  increased  to  193,142, 
fit  for  duty,  with  a  grand  aggregate  of  221,987. 

Such  was  the  heavy  and  perilous  force  of  the  enemy  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  hung  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Virginia.  Let  us  see  what  was 
in  front  of  it  on  the  Confederate  line  of  defence.  G^n.  Joseph  £.  Johnston 
had  in  the  camps  of  Centreville  and  Manassas  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men.  These  figures  are  from  an  oflBcial  source.  '*  Stonewall "  Jackson  had 
been  detached  with  eleven  skeleton  regiments  to  amuse  the  enemy  in  the 
Shenandoah  Yalley,  passing  rapidly  between  Banks  and  Shields,  and 
giving  them  the  idea  that  he  meditated  a  formidable  movement.  Such 
was  the  force  that  in  North  Virginia  stood  in  McClellan's  path,  and  de- 
terred him  from  a  blow  that  at  that  time  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

It  had  been  the  idea  of  the  Washington  authorities  to  despatch  the 
Confederacy  by  a  combined  movement  in  the  winter.  The  order  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  for  a  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against 
the  Confederate  positions  on  the  22d  of  February  (Washington's  birth- 
day), directed  that  McClellan's  army  should  advance  for  the  immediate 
object  of  seizing  and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad  southwest  of 
Manassas  Junction.  But  McClellan  urged  a  different  line  of  operations 
on  the  Lower  Bappahannock,  obtained  delay,  and  did  not  advance. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gten.  Johnston  had  not  been  an  idle  spectator  of  the 
immense  and  overwhelming  preparations  of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  As 
a  commander  he  was  sagacious,  quick  to  apprehend,  and  had  that  peculiar 
military  reticence  in  connection  with  a  sage  manner  and  decisive  action, 
that  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  men  instead  of  exciting  criticism,  or 
alarming  their  suspicions.  In  the  first  winter  months  of  1862,  he  had  de- 
termined to  change  his  line  on  the  Potomac.  All  idea  of  offensive  opera- 
tions on  it  had  long  ago  been  abandoned.  It  had  become  necessary  in 
G^n.  Johnston's  opinion  that  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
Virginia  should  be  in  supporting  distance  of  the  Army  of  the  PeninBula, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  either  being  driven  back,  they  might  combine  for 
final  resistance  before  Eichmond. 

During  winter,  Johnston  had  been  quietly  transporting  his  immense 
stores  towards  the  Bappahannock,  removing  every  cannon  that  could  be 
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spared,  and  filling  the  empty  embrasures  with  hollow  logs  painted  black, 
wHch  even  at  a  few  yards'  distance  much  resembled  thirty-two  and  sixty- 
four  poimders.  Never  were  preparations  for  a  retreat  so  quietly  and  skU- 
ft^y  made.  So  perfectly  were  all  things  arranged  that  all  stores,  baggage, 
®ick,  material,  and  guns  were  removed  far  to  the  rear,  before  Johnston's 
oyrn  men  realized  the  possibility  of  a  retreat.  It  was  only  as  the  different 
•brigades  fell  into  line,  and  the  main  army  defiled  southward  through 
-Fanqnier  County  that  the  men  discovered  the  movement  to  be  a  general 
^n<3  not  a  partial  one. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  Government  at  Washington  issued  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  McClellan  to  move  for  the  new  base  of  operations  he  de- 
signed on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  to  capture  the  Confederate  batteries  on 
tu^  Potomac.  The  change  in  tlie  situation  which  Johnston's  skilful  retreat 
•had  effected  w^as  not  known  in  Washington.  On  the  9th  of  March 
^cClellan's  army  was  in  motion.  All  Washington  was  in  expectation  ; 
It  \^ja  known  that  the  second  "  On-to-Kichmond  "  had  commenced,  and 
^3.1;  the  second  grand  army  was  about  to  pass  its  grand  climacteric.  At 
^ight  Fairfax  Court-Houso  was  reached,  and  the  grand  army  encamped 
'Within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  At  a  late  hour  came  the  wonderful  tidings 
that  Manassas  and  Centreville  had  been  evacuated  I  Tliere  was  no  enemy 
"^ci^c.  But  there  was  a  great  conflagration  in  full  flame,  bridges  and 
^^chine-shops  just  blown  up,  and  other  incendiary  fires  gleaming  in  the 
^ist^ice.  Nothing  was  left  in  the  famous  Confederate  position ;  it  was 
^^solate,  though  frowning  in  fortified  grandeur.  Thus  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  face  of  the  enemy  the  most  successful  and  complete  evacu- 
ation—the most  secure  and  perfect  retreat  of  which  the  history  of  the  war 
^^rnjsiies  an  example.  Johnston  had  safely  escaped  with  his  entire  right 
ancl  left  wings ;  he  had  securely  carried  off  every  gun  and  all  his  provi- 
sions and  munitions ;  and  he  had  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed  every 
bridge  and  culvert  on  turnpike  and  railroad  along  his  route.* 

When  Johnston's  army  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  it  was  drawn 
^P  in  line,*  and  waited  a  week  for  the  enemy  ;  but  McClellan  refused  the 
^ullenge,  and  moved  down  the  stream  near  the  sea-board.    To  contract 

*  Id  Gen.  McClcUan's  official  report  of  this  period,  he  seeks  to  conyey  the  impressioii  to  the 
fvder  thit  he  was  well  aware  of  Johnston's  evacuation,  and  only  marched  his  troops  to  Manassas 
^  they  mi^t  gain  '*  some  experience  on  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatory  to  the  campaign,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  wluch  accumulate  round  an  army  en- 
^■Bped  for  a  long  time  in  one  locality.**  He  oonthiues :  **  A  march  to  Manaasas  and  back  could 
prcdoce  no  delay  in  embarking  for  the  Lower  Chesapeake,  as  the  transports  could  not  be  ready  for 
lome  time,  and  it  afforded  a  good  intermediate  step  between  the  quiet  and  comparatiTe  comfort  of 
Ibe  amps  round  Washington  and  the  rigours  of  active  operations.*' 

If  Clen.  If  cCleHan  had  deigned  to  have  written  something  to  be  laughed  at,  he  ooold  not  have 
better  socceeded  than  in  the  sentences  quoted  above. 
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IiIb  left,  Johnston  fell  back  acrosB  the  Eapidan,  and  increased  the  strength 
of  the  right  against  all  flanking  manoeuvres.  Large  fleets  of  transports 
were  gathered  at  the  month  of  the  Eappahannock,  but  few  knew  their 
object  or  destination.  Johnston  however  divined  it.  He  promptly  took 
the  idea  that  the  Federals,  while  making  a  show  of  force  along  the  Lower 
Rappahannock,  would  not  attack ;  their  object  being  to  transport  their 
force  with  great  celerity  to  the  Peninsula,  thinking  to  suprise  Magruder  at 
Torktown,  and  seize  Eichmond  before  any  troops  could  be  marched  to 
oppose  them. 

He  was  right.  On  March  13,  a  council  of  war  was  assembled  at  Fair- 
fax Court-House,  by  McClellan.  It  agreed  on  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  the  enemy,  having  retreated  from  Manassas  to  Gordonsville,  behind 
the  Bappahannock  and  the  Bapidan,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Generals  command- 
ing army  corps  that  the  operations  to  be  carried  on  will  be  best  undertaken 
from  Old  Point  Comfort  between  the  York  and  James  Kivers :  provided, 
1st,  That  the  enemy's  vessel  Mcrrimac  can  be  neutralized  ;  2d,  That  the 
means  of  transportation  sufficient  for  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  force  to 
its  new  base  can  be  ready  at  Washington  and  Alexandria  to  move  down 
the  Potomac  ;  and,  3d,  That  a  naval  auxiliary  force  can  be  had  to  silence, 
or  aid  in  silencing,  the  enemy's  batteries  on  the  York  Kiver ;  4th,  That 
the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  entire 
tecling  of  security  for  its  safety  from  menace." 

While  the  scene  of  the  most  important  contest  in  Virginia  was  thus 
being  shifted,  and  Gen.  Banks  was  transferring  a  heavy  force  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  to  take  position  at  Centreville,  in  pursuance  of 
McClellan's  plan  for  the  protection  of  Washington,  a  battle  unimportant 
but  bloody  took  place  near  Winchester. 


BATTLE  OF  KERNSTOWN. 


Gen.  Shields  had  been  left  at  Winchester  by  Banks  with  a  division  and 
some  cavalry,  and  commanded,  as  he  states  in  his  official  report,  seven 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.  Ascertaining  that  "  Stonewall "  Jackson  was  at 
New  Market,  he  made  a  feint,  pretended  to  retreat  on  the  20th  of  March, 
and  at  night  placed  his  force  in  a  secluded  position,  two  miles  from  Win- 
chester on  the  Martinsburg  road.  Tliis  movement,  and  the  masked  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  made  an  impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Winchester 
that  Shields'  army  had  left,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  regi- 
ments to  garrison  the  place.  On  the  22nd  Ashby's  cavalry  drove  m  the 
enemy's  pickets,  and  discovered  only  a  brigade.  The  next  day  Jackson 
had  moved  his  line  near  Kemstown,  prepared  to  give  battle  and  expect- 
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ing  to  find  only  a  small  force  of  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  attack.  He 
Iiad  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  men.  It  will  amuse  the  Southern 
reader  to  find  it  stated  in  Gen.  Shields'  official  report  that  Jackson  had  in 
|tlie  engagement  of  Kemstown  eleven  thousand  men,  and  was,  thercforei 
in  &Tiperiour  force. 

The  engagement  between  these  unequal  forces  commenced  about  four 

o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  March,  and  terminated  when  nigJ?' 

closed  upon  the  scene  of  conflict.      Jackson's  left  flank,  commanded  b^ 

G^eIl.  Gamett,  was  finally  turned,  and  forced  back  upon  the  centre,  but  only 

after  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  encounter.  A  long  stone  fence  ran  across 

an   open  field,  which  the  enemy  were  endeavouring  to  reach.    Federals 

and  Confederates  were  both  in  motion  for  this  natural  breast-work,  when 

the  24th  Virginia,  (Irish),  ran  rapidly  forward,  arrived  at  the  fence  first, 

and  poured  a  volley  into  the  enemy  at  ten  paces  distant.    But  the  over- 

imrhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  soon  swept  over  the  fence,  and  drove  the 

Confederate  left  into  the  woods,  taking  two  guns  and  a  number  of 

prisoners. 

During  the  night  Gen.  Jackson  decided  to  fall  back  to  Cedar  Creek. 
The  enemy  pursued  as  far  as  Harrisonburg,  but  with  little  effect,  as 
Ash  by 's  famous  cavalry,  the  terrour  of  the  Federals,  covered  the  retreat. 
In  his  official  report  Gen.  Shields  wrote  that  the  retreat  "  became  fiight ;" 
bnt  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  in  Washington,  ho  had  previously  written 
of  tUe  Confederates :  "  Such  were  their  gallantry,  and  high  state  of  dis- 
cipline that  at  no  time  during  the  battle  or  pursuit  did  they  give  way  to 

The  Confederate  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  is  careftilly  esti- 
mated at  465.  G^n.  Shields  stated  his  loss  as  103  killed,  and  441  wounded. 
Xt  had  been  a  fierce  and  fi*ightM  engagement ;  for  Jackson  had  lost  nearly 
trw'enty  per  cent,  of  his  force  in  a  very  few  hours  of  conflict.  But  the 
battle  was  without  any  general  signification.  It  drew,  however,  upon 
Jackson  a  great  deal  of  censure ;  "  he  was,"  says  one  of  his  officers,  "  cursed 
by  every  one ; "  and  it  must  be  confessed,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
great  commander  had  been  entrapped  by  the  enemy. 

But  public  attention  in  Richmond  was  speedily  taken  from  an  affair  so 
eznaJl  by  daily  announcements  of  fleets  of  transports  arriving  in  Hampton 
Soads,  and  the  vast  extension  of  the  long  line  of  tents  at  Newport  News. 
McClellan,  having  the  advantage  of  water-carriage,  had  rapidly  changed 
•his  line  of  operations,  and  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  approach  to  Rich- 
mond, while  the  great  bulk  of  the  Confederate  force  was  still  in  motion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan. 

It  "was  a  fearful  crisis.  The  fate  of  Richmond  hung  upon  the  line  held 
across  the  Peninsula,  from  Torktown  on  the  York  River  to  Mulberry  Isl- 
and on  James  River,  by  Gen.  Magruder  with  little  more  than  ten  thousand 
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meD.  McClellan  had  three  corps  eParmie  in  the  lines  before  Yorkto^ 
and  had  in  the  field  a  force  of  nearly  90,000  in&ntry,  55  batteries 
artUlery  (making  a  total  of  830  field  guns),  and  about  10,000  cavaK. 
besides  a  siege  train  of  103  guns.  This  estimate  of  his  force  did  ~3 
include  the  garrison  of  Fortress  Monroe  of  about  10,000  men,  nor  Fra^ 
lin's  division  which  arrived  about  the  end  of  April.  The  commander-* 
this  force  hesitated  before  a  liue  of  eleven  thousand  men.  His  hesitatd 
again  saved  Bichmond.  He  was  again  deceived  as  -to  the  strength  of  t 
Oonfederates.  With  admirable  adroitness  Gen.  Magruder  extended  J 
little  force  over  a  distance  of  several  miles,  placing  a  regiment  in  ev^ec 
gap  open  to  observation,  to  give  the  appearance  of  numbers  to  the  enexn; 
McClellan  took  to  the  spade,  and  commenced  the  operation  of  a  reguli 
siege  against  Yorktown.  While  he  was  constructing  his  parallels,  Gei 
Johnston  moved  down  to  reinforce  the  Confederate  lines  of  the  Pem'nsalj 
in  time  to  save  Magruder's  little  force  from  the  pressure  of  enveloping 
armies. 

McClellan  had  been  deceived  twice  as  to  the  force  in  his  ftont.   He 
was  to  be  outwitted  twice  by  the  strat^y  of  retreat.    Gen.  JohMt<»i 
decided  neither  to  stand  a  siege  nor  to  deliver  a  battle  at  YorktowD.   Tbe 
enemy  was  in  largely  superiour  force,  besides  his  additional  strength  in 
gunboats,  and  the  object  was  to  force  him  to  more  equal  terms.    It  wts 
readily  seen  by  Johnston  that  in  falling  back  to  defences  already  prepared 
nearer  Bichmond,  and  investing  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy,  he  vould 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  a  large  force  in  iront  of  the  capitilj 
besides  being  unerposed  to  operations  in  his  rear,  which  threatened  to 
atTorktown  from  McDowell's  corps  at  Fredericksburg.    It  was  the  just 
and  sagacious  view  of  the  situation,  and  again  the  great  master  of  Gaor 
federate  strategy  was  to  teach  the  enemy  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war. 

Johnston  had  obtained  all  the  delay  he  desired  in  keeping  the  eneDSf 
before  his  lines ;  and  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  wlien  McClellan  had  nedf 
completed  all  his  parallels,  secured  conmiunications  between  the  different 
batteries,  and  was  almost  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  town,  the  news  cifl* 
that  the  Confederate  army  had  retired. 

The  whole  Federal  army  was,  at  once,  put  in  motion  to  pursue.  IJ* 
Confederate  works  were  left  intact,  but  excepting  a  few  unwieldy  coh^ 
biads,  all  ordnance  had  been  carried  off.    The  men  made  ^^  dummieB,"  ^ 
put  them  in  the  embrasures,  besides  stuffing  old  clothes  to  represent  aefik^ 
nels.      The  pursuing  army.toiled  on  through  rain  falling  in  torrents,  o^ 
i*oads  deep  in  mud,  the  men  straggling,  falling  out  and  halting  yntbiBfA 
orders,   and    artillery,  cavalry,   infantry  and  baggage    iiUermingled  is 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.    The  scene  had  much  more  the  appsl^ 
ance  of  the  retreat  of  a  defeated  army  than  the  advance  of  a  BUCcetfM 
one. 
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Xt  may  be  well  imagined  that  McOlellan,  sorely  disappointed,  and 
crvring  yery  well  that  the  people  of  the  North,  who  were  already  clam- 
ring  for  a  change  of  commanders,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  barren 
supadon  of  the  deserted  works  of  Yorktown,  was  anxious  to  snatch  some 
t  of  victory  from  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate  retreat,  which  he 
^ht  magnify  in  official  dispatches  and  Northern  newspapers. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Sth  May,  Gen.  Hooker's  division  of  Heintzel- 
n^B  corps  came  up  near  Williamsburg  with  the  Confederate  rear-guard, 
mnanded  by  Gen.  Longstreet.  The  Federals  were  in  a  forest  in  front 
TV^illiamsburg ;  but  as  Hooker  came  into  the  open  ground,  he  was 
^roDsIy  attacked,  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  five  guns,  and  with 
ficnlty  held  tlie  belt  of  wood  which  sheltered  and  concealed  his  men 
an  the  Confederate  fire.  Other  forces  of  the  enemy  were  moved  up, 
ttil  Gen.  Longstreet  was  engaging  nine  brigades  of  the  Federal  army, 
uing  the  whole  of  the  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  he  held  McClellan's 
Jniy  in  check,  drove  the  enemy  from  two  redoubts  he  had  occupied,  and 
reared  Johnston's  retreat  so  effectually,  that  the  next  morning  when  the 
3tt  goard  moved  off,  it  did  so  as  undisturbed  as  if  the  enemy  were  a 
'^oottnd  miles  distant. 

But  Gen.  Longstreet  not  only  accomplished  the  important  object  of 
BCQiing  the  retreat.  He  won  a  brilliant  victory.  Gen.  McClellan  him- 
^oonfessed  a  loss  of  456  killed,  1,400  wounded,  and  372  missing, 
^^tidng  a  total  of  2,228.  And  Longstreet  carried  off  with  him  nine  pieces 
f  captured  artillery.  Yet  so  anxious  was  McClellan  for  the  colour  of 
"^Tj  that  he  dispatched  to  Washington  news  of  a  success,  and  repre- 
^>tel  as  the  process  of  '^  driving  rebels  to  the  wall,"  the  leisurely  retreat 
'Johnston  to  works  around  Richmond,  prepared  ten  months  ago  imder 
*^  pmdent  and  skilful  direction  of  Gen.  Bobert  E.  Lee,  and  already  the 
^plest  and  strongest  at  any  point  in  the  Confederacy. 

^  fiust  was  that  McClellan's  army  had  received  a  serious  check  at 
^Slianuiburg,  which,  if  Gen.  Longstreet  had  been  able  to  take  advantage 
f  i^  nuj^  have  been  converted  into  a  disastrous  defeat  McClellan  had 
^  planned  a  flank  movement  upon  Johnston's  retreat.  This  perform- 
BOS,  too,  proved  a  miserable  failure,  although  the  idea  did  credit  to  his 
ados. 

Ihe  design  was  tliat  Franklin  should  move  to  West  Point,  the  head  of 
B  Fork  Biver,  and  disembark  a  large  force  there  to  assail  Johnston  on 
9  flank.  On  the  7th  of  May,  Franklin  attempted  a  landing  under  cover 
bis  gunboatB,  at  Barhamsville  near  West  Point.  The  attempt  was 
lantly  repulsed  by  Whiting's  division  of  Texas  troops.    The  fight  was 
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wild  and  confiised.    Franklin  hnrriedlj  fell  back  before  an  inferionr  fioonc 
and  did  not  halt  nntil  nnder  the  gnns  of  his  flotilla. 

The  incidents  of  Williamsburg  and  Barhamsyille  had  been  Oonfedearal 
successes;  and  Johnston's  moyement  to  the  line  of  the  OhickahoDEiiii; 
turned  out  a  most  brilliant  piece  of  strategy.  He  had  secured  the  eal 
retreat  of  his  army,  together  with  his  baggage  and  supply  train,  and 
although  forced  by  the  configuration  of  the  land,  and  the  superiouritjr  of 
the  enemy  on  the  water,  to  abandon  the  peninsula  of  Yorktown,  be  had 
done  so  in  a  manner  which  illustrated  his  genius,  and  insured  the  BtLfetj 
and  efficiency  of  his  army. 


EVACUATION  OF  NOEFOLK — ^nKSTEUCTION  OF  THB  "  ySBGINU*" 

The  retreat  from.  Yorktown  involved  the  surrender  of  Norfolk  with  aD 
the  advantages  of  its  contiguous  navy-yard  and  dock  and  the  abandonment 
of  the  strong  Confederate  positions  at  Sewell's  Point  and  Oraney  Island. 
Here  was  the  old  story  of  disaster  consequent  upon  haste  and  imperfect 
preparations.  The  evacuation  was  badly  managed  by  G^n.  Huger ;  much 
property  was  abandoned,  and  the  great  dry-dock  only  partially  blown  np.* 

But  the  evacuation  was  attended  by  an  incident,  which  was  a  painM 
surprise,  to  the  Confederate  people,  an  occasion  of  grief  and  rage,  and  a 


*  The  drcumstances  of  the  eyacuation  of  Norfolk  were  made  the  subject  of  an  inTestigition^ 
the  Ck>nfederate  Congress.  Commodore  Forrest  testified  as  follows  before  the  committee  miting  ^ 
investigatioii : 

**  I  miderstood  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  under  Ga^ 
Huger,  for  the  protection  of  Biohmond,  and  that  the  navy-yard  and  public  buildings  were  tobe^ 
stroyed.    Upon  learning  this,  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.    I  stated  to  uO 
that  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  n^ 
I  could  assure  him  that  I  would  protect  the  yard  and  Norfolk  from  any  attack  that  the  enemy  ni^ 
make.    He  asked  me  particularly  in  what  manner  I  could  do  it    I  expUdned  to  him  that  H'^ 
eleven  hundred  employees  at  the  navy-yard,  good  and  true  men,  that  Ihey  had  been  exerdied  it 
great  guns  and  small  arms  weekly  for  several  months,  and  that  there  were  guns  mounted  in  ^* 
called  Forrest  entrenchments,  in  lunette — ^four  in  all,  containing  each  three  or  four  guns  of  ^ 
one  hundred  weight,  82-pounders,  and  that  I  did  not  apprehend  anything  disastrous  firam  Bnni^^ 
force ;  that  by  pladng  the  steamer  Virginia  in  a  proper  podtion,  I  thought  she  might  very  wdlF^ 
toot  the  harbour,  and  even  if  Gen.  Huger's  army  was  taken  away,  I  thought  the  dtixens  wodd  il 
turn  out  to  man  the  batteries.    To  this  he  replied,  they  would  starve  us  out    I  informed  Ub^ 
they  could  not  very  well  do  that  for  some  time  to  come,  that  we  had  four  hundred  barrels  of  fA 
and  four  hundred  barrels  of  beef  stowed  in  the  yard ;  that  the  forage  there  had  be^i  colMaAte 
three  months  for  the  cattle.    To  this  he  replied,  that  it  had  been  dctennined  upon  as  a  mOitMy  W 
cessity,  and  must  be  carried  out 

"  Mr.  Foots.    What  was  the  value  of  the  navy-yard  ?    What  do  you  conjecture  the  amoost  cf 
the  injury  to  be  which  we  suffered  from  the  destruction  of  the  navy-yard  ? 

^*  Commodore  Forrest.  There  is  a  printed  schedule  taken  by  a  commissioiier  appointed  Ifj  Al 
Goveniour  of  the  State  of  Tlxghiia,  which  could  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  GoooMfr 
wealth.  In  that  schedule  it  mentions  the  value  of  the  public  property  to  be  16,600,000,  or  iha» 
iboats.** 
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tope  of  yiolent  comment  in  the  Bickmond  newspapers.  The  famous  iron- 
dad  Virginia,  popularly  said  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand  troops  in  the  field, 
w«8  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Commodore  Tatnall,  her  commander. 
"The  iron  diadem  of  the  South,"  exclaimed  the  Richmond  Examiner, 
"liad  been  shattered  by  a  wanton  blow." 

The  Tirginia  had  been  unable  to  bring  on  a  fight  with  the  enemy's 
fleet  When  McClellan  was  encamped  before  Torktown,  she  appeared  m 
Hampton  Roads,  when  the  whole  Federal  fleet  declined  the  combat,  and 
^  the  Taunted  Monitor  took  shelter  beneath  the  guns  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  On  this  occasion  the  Virginia,  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  ear- 
ned off  three  schooners  lying  in  the  Roads  almost  witliin  range  of  the  guns 
<>f  the  fleet,  and  yet  there  was  no  movement  to  engage  her ;  and  this  spec- 
tacle, 80  galling  to  the  esprit  du  corps  of  the  Federal  navy,  was  witnessed 
V  the  fVench  and  English  ships-of-war  lying  off  Norfolk. 

AAer  the  enemy's  occupation  of  Norfolk,  both  shores  of  the  James 
®ver  came  into  possession  of  the  Federal  troops,  who  were  therefore 
^bled  to  cut  off  the  Virginia  from  her  necessary  supplies.  Commodore 
Tatnall  resolved  to  take  the  vessel  up  the  river  above  the  lines  occupied 
oy  the  enemy.  According  to  his  statement,  he  had  been  assured  by  her 
pilots  that  if  the  ship  was  lightened  they  would  take  her  with  a  draught 
<rf  eighteen  feet  of  water  within  forty  miles  of  Richmond.  Tlie  ship  was 
"^  lightened ;  Commodore  Tatnall  had  retired  to  bed,  when  another 
measage  was  brought  him  that  the  ship  had  been  so  far  lightened  that  her 
Wooden  hull  below  the  plating  was  exposed,  and  that  the  pilots  (whom 
Commodore  Tatnall  charged  wfth  cowardice  and  an  unwillingness  to  en- 
8«ge  in  action)  now  declared  that  the  westerly  wind  had  so  lowered  the 
^ter  in  the  river  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  the  vessel  above  the 
JanieBtown  Flats,  up  to  which  point  the  shore  on  both  sides  was  occupied 
^y  the  enemy.  The  commander,  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and  acquaint- 
ed vith  the  dedsion  of  the  pilots,  ordered  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed.  Her 
d^  and  roof  were  saturated  with  oil,  her  crew  were  disembarked  in  small 
watB,  trains  of  powder  were  laid  from  each  port-hole  to  different  parts  of 
the  Teasel,  and  these  were  lighted  at  a  given  signal.  Simultaneously  the 
>bip  was  on  fire  in  many  parts,  and  after  burning  several  hours  the  flames 
filched  the  magazine,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
Jtty,  when  the  Virginia  was  blown  up  with  an  explosion  heard  many  miles 
diataot.  Not  a  fragment  was  ever  afterwards  found  of  the  only  naval  struc- 
(nre  that  guarded  the  water  approach  to  Richmond. 

"The  Virginia,"  reported  Commander  Tatnall,  "no  longer  exists. 
[  presmne  that  a  court  of  inquiry  will  be  ordered  to  examine  into  all  the 
satnunstances,  and  I  earnestly  solicit  it.  Public  opinion  will  never  be  put 
j^  without  it."  The  court  was  ordered,  and  public  opinion  was  "  put 
ight  ^  by  its  decision  that  the  destruction  of  the  Virginia  was  unneoee- 
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fiary ;  that  she  might  have  been  taken  up  the  James  to  a  point  of  wGetj 
where  she  conld  still  have  barred  the  ascent  of  the  river ;  and  that  tbm 
and  there,  if  the  worst  ensued,  was  the  time  to  decide  upon  the 
to  be  made  of  the  vessel. 


NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  AT  DBEWBY'B  BLUFF. 

The  destruction  of  the  Virginia  left  the  James  Kiver  open  for  the  e^®" 
my's  operations.  The  Galena,  the  Aroostook,  the  Monitor,  Port  Boy^ 
and  Naugatuck,  steamed  up  the  river  on  the  16th  of  May,  under  the  aot^ 
mand  of  Commodore  Bodgers,  and  without  opposition  advanced  iri&x^ 
twelve  miles  of  Bichmond.  Here  was  a  half-finished  fort  at  whati^^ 
called  Drewry's  Bluff,  mounting  four  guns.  The  river  at  this  point  ^* 
also  obstructed  by  a  double  line  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels,  and  the  baivJ 
were  lined  with  sharpshooters.  It  was  a  feeble  barrier  to  Bichmond ;  lJ 
protection  of  the  river  had  been  entrusted  to  the  Virginia ;  and  yet  tl 
fort  proved  a  success,  owing  to  the  defect  of  the  enemy's  gunboats. 

The  Galena  and  Monitor  approached  within  six  hundred  yards  of  tl 
batteries,  but  the  guns  of  the  latter  proved  useless,  as  they  could  not  t 
elevated  sufficiently  to  reach  the  work  constructed  on  the  blu£  rt 
armour  of  the  Galena  was  badly  injured,  and  this  river  monster  lost  thirt 
of  her  crew  in  killed  and  wounded.  Notwithstanding,  the  engagemex 
continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  when  the  gunboats  were  repulse^ 
Tlie  Confederate  loss  was  five  killed  and  ^ven  wounded.  This  action  w^ 
considered  as  proving  that  earthworks  could  not  be  reduced  by  gonbofrti 
and  decided  the  question  for  the  enemy  that  the  capture  of  Drewxy's  Blu^ 
and  the  water  approach  to  Bichmond  were  impracticable  without  the  ^ 
of  a  land  force. 

Tlie  possession  of  the  James  Biver  below  Drewry's  Bluff  was  of  birf 
little  present  advantage  to  McClellan,  as  his  base  of  supplies  was  on  tb0 
Pamunkey,  from  which  point  there  was  rail  communication  to  BichmoDi 
He  had  advanced  within  sight  of  the  spires  of  the  Confederate  cKpl^ 
The  investment  of  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy  brought  the  two  arini* 
face  to  face  within  a  few  miles  of  Bichmond,  and  opened  one  of  the  gnai* 
est  scenes  of  the  war,  exhibiting  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  oppotff 
hosts,  and  appealing  to  the  eye  with  every  variety  of  picturesque  eflhi 
For  nearly  a  year  an  immense  labour  had  been  expended  upon  the  foitifi' 
cations  of  Bichmond.    Earthworks  of  magnitude  arose  on  eveiy  side* 
They  were  constructed  in  different  shapes,  to  suit  the  conformation  of  llx 
ground ;  they  swept  all  the  roads,  crowned  every  hillock,  and  mounds  d 
red  earth  could  be  seen  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich  green  of  A 
landscape.     Bedoubts,  rifle-pits^  casemate  batteries,  horn  works,  and  at 
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lading  batteries  were  visible  in  great  nnmber,  in  and  out  of  the  woods,  in 
I  directions.  Seyond,  throngh  the  open  and  cnltiyated  conntry  in  the 
Bigbbourhood  of  Eichmond  stretched  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Wooded 
eigbts  overlooked  them,  and  the  nnmerous  tents  of  the  army,  the  vast 
ains  of  wagons,  the  powerful  park  of  artillery,  together  with  the  fleet  of 
earners  and  transports,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  usually  quiet 
>Tiiitiy. 

The  mere  drcumstance  of  McClellan's  proximity  to  Richmond  was,  to 
9  vnlgar  mind  of  the  North,  an  indication  of  his  success.  The  fact  that 
\  army  had  marched  unopposed  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  excited 
^  hopes  of  the  ignorant  masses.  Eumour  each  day  in  New  York  an- 
ujiced  the  fall  of  Eichmond.  Nor  was  there  any  great  feeling  of  security 
the  Confederate  capital.  There  were  alarm  and  excitement  in  the  mix^ 
d  reBtless  population  of  Eichmond ;  and  the  popular  feeling  found  but 
tie  aasurance  in  the  visible  tremour  of  tlie  authorities.  The  Confederate 
ngress  had  adjourned  in  such  haste  as  to  show  that  the  members  were 
Kions  to  provide  for  their  own  personal  safety.  President  Davis  sent  his 
nily  to  North  Carolina,  and  a  part  of  the  Government  archives  were 
eked  ready  for  transportation.  At  the  railroad  depots  were  piles  of 
i^age  awaiting  transportation,  and  the  trains  were  crowded  with  women 
^d  children  going  to  distant  points  in  the  country,  and  escaping  irom  the 
larm  and  distress  in  Eichmond. 

Bnt  the  panic,  like  all  excitements  of  this  sort,  was  soon  subdued  on 
"eflection,  and  shamed  by  tlie  counsels  of  the  bravo  and  intelligent.  The 
Qowspapers  rebuked  it  in  severe  terms.  The  shop-windows  were  filled  with 
Bwicatnres  of  the  fugitives.  Much  of  the  alarm  was  turned  into  ridicule. 
^  meeting  of  citizens,  assembled  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  City  Hall, 
^*^  addressed  by  Gov.  Letcher  and  Mayor  Mayo,  and  applauded  the  senti- 
i^t  that  Eichmond  should  be  reduced  to  ashes  before  it  should  become 
*  Yankee  conquest. 

The  L^islature  of  Virginia  acted  with  singular  spirit,  and  led  in  tlie 
^ork  of  the  restoration  of  public  confidence.  On  the  14th  of  May  it 
•dopted  the  following  resolution,  which,  indeed,  deserves  to  be  committed 
to  history  as  an  example  of  heroic  fortitude  and  patriotic  sacrifice : 

"JSaohed^  bj  the  General  Assemblj  of  Virginia,  That  the  General  Assembly  Lerebj 
ipPMBca  its  desire  that  the  capital  of  the  State  be  defended  to  the  hut  extremity^  if  saoh 
aftnoe  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and 
at  the  President  be  assared  that  whatever  destmction  and  loss  of  property  of  the  State 
individuals  shall  thereby  result,  will  be  cheerfdlly  sabmitted  to.'* 

To  this  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  Virginia,  President  Davis  responded 
lively  terms.  He  stated  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  which  called 
<m  him  to  ascertain  his  views,  that  he  had  never  entertained  the  thought 
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of  withdrawing  the  army  from  Yirginia  and  abandoning  the  State.  1 
to  some  extent  he  spoiled  the  assurance  by  suggesting,  in  swollen  wor 
that  even  if  Bichmond  sliould  fall,  ^^  the  war  could  still  be  successfiDii 
maintained  on  Virginia  soil  for  tvoenty  yearaP 

The  tardy  battle  for  Eichmond  yet  lingered.  Public  confidence  a 
public  courage  rose  each  day  of  tlie  delay.  The  eloquent  press  of  Bi^ 
mond  was  stirring  the  Southern  heart.  Tlio  Bichmond  Despatch  wrol 
^'  If  there  is  blood  to  be  shed,  let  it  be  shed  here ;  no  soil  of  the  GonfSi 
eracy  could  drink  it  up  more  acceptably  and  none  would  hold  it  mc 
grateftiUy.  Wife,  family,  and  friends  are  nothing.  Leave  them  all  i 
one  glorious  hour  to  be  devoted  to  the  Bepublic  Life,  death,  and  woum 
are  nothing,  if  we  only  be  saved  from  the  fate  of  a  captured  capital  anc 
humiliated  Confederacy.  Let  the  Government  act ;  let  the  people  m 
There  is  time  yet.^^ 

But  while  thus  fluctuated  the  sentiment  of  Bichmond  there  came 
especial  occasion  to  reanimate  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  to  erect  ag^ 
the  reputation  of  its  arms,  and  to  fill  with  gratitude  and  hope  the  hea 
which  had  so  long  throbbed  with  anxiety  in  its  besieged  capital.  Tl 
occasion  was  the  splendid  diversion  of  ^^  Stonewall "  Jackson  in  the  YaQ 
of  Virginia.  Public  attention  turned  to  the  eccentric  career  of  that  co 
mander  to  find  a  new  hero,  and  an  unexpected  train  of  brilliant  victories 


jaokson's  campaign  in  the  vallby  of  vibqinia. 

When  the  principal  scene  of  the  war  in  Virginia  was  shifted  firom  t 
lines  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallc 
Swell's  division  was  sent  to  operate  with  him  in  that  part  of  the  Sta 
The  object  of  the  combined  force  was  to  divert  the  army  of  McDowdL 
Fredericksburg  from  uniting  with  that  of  McClellan ;  and  beyond  t 
design  the  authorities  at  Bichmond  had  no  expectations  from  Jackfio: 
small  command. 

It  was  an  idea  originating  with  the  adventurous  commander  himself 
act  on  the  aggressive,  and  to  essay  the  extraordinary  task  of  driving  i 
Federal  forces  from  the  Valley,  then  there  under  the  three  commanda 
Banks,  Fremont,  and  Shields. 

In  order  to  understand  the  disposition  of  all  the  opposing  forces  at  t 
time  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  brief  and  n] 
resume  of  operations  and  movements  in  that  quarter  for  somo  weeks  f 
vious,  so  as  to  put  before  the  reader  a  comprehensive  scene  and  an  inte 
gent  situation. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  west  of  the  Blue  Bidge  was 
signed  to  co-operate  with  McDowell  at  Fredericksburg.    They  indw 
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^  troops  of  Banks  and  Shields  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  those  of 
lifaroy,  Blenker,  and  Fremont  in  Western  Virginia.  As  soon  as  Jackson 
«td  been  reinforced  by  Ewell's  division,  which  crossed  the  Bine  Ridge  at 
ItcQackeysville,  the  commander  proceeded  in  person  to  the  position  of 
^cn,  Edward  Johnson's  little  force,  which  was  drawn  np  in  a  narrow  val- 
^,  at  a  village  called  McDowell,  with  the  heavy  brigades  of  Milroy  and 
Menker  in  line  of  battle  before  them.  The  eiiemy  was  driven  here  after 
^  bijef  engagement.  Learning  that  his  success  at  McDowell  had  so  fright- 
'^©d  Milroy  and  Blenker  that  they  had  called  npon  Fremont,  who  was  a 
^  marcheB  behind,  Jackson  determined  to  deceive  them  and  fall  back, 
oxing  at  a  fast  rate  down  the  Valley  Pike,  ho  proceeded  to  Newmarket, 
^^  was  there  joined  by  Ewell's  force,  which  had  been  awaiting  him  at 
^ift  Bun  Gap.  The  whole  force  now  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
^d  men ;  and  after  a  little  rest,  proceeded  across  the  Shenandoah 
otintains. 

iet  us  see  how  now  stood  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  When  Shields, 
^o  had  followed  Jackson  sin(;o  the  battle  of  Kemstown,  found  him 
ongly  posted  at  McGackeysville,  he  declined  to  advance  against  him- 
3,  withdrawing  his  forces  from  between  Woodstock  and  Harrisonburg, 
Trained  the  Valley,  determined  to  push  on  towards  McDowell  at 
Bdericksburg.  Banks  had  his  force  scattered  up  and  down  the  Valley,  * 
5  Tear  being  at  Front  Royal.  Blenker  and  Milroy  were  similarly  bound 
rt>ugh  Western  Virginia,  but  their  defeat  had  diverted  Fremont  from  his 
oper  route,  who  inmiediately  went  to  their  assi^tauce.  Thinking,  there- 
in that  Jackson  was  busily  engaged  in  that  distant  quarter,  and  not 
cely  to  trouble  them  in  the  Valley  again.  Banks  and  Shields  were  com- 
tencing  a  movement  towards  Fredericksburg,  unconscious  of  danger,  when, 
01  the  morning  of  May  22d,  Jackson  and  Ewell,  with  fourteen  thousand 
Dwn,  were  meditating  an  attack  on  their  rear  at  Front  Royal. 

The  rear-guard,  consisting  of  the  First  Maryland  Regiment,  may  be 
to  have  been  almost  annihilated.  Every  man  was  killed,  wounded,  or 
««ptured,  save  fifteen ;  nine  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  on  the  retreat 
towwdg  Strasburg ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  the  enemy's  stores  was  do- 
*^«i  At  the  first  shock  of  the  action.  Banks  had  his  army  in  motion 
^  Strasburg ;  he  feared  that  Jackson,  moving  from  Front  Royal  on  the 
wnvergbg  road  to  Winchester,  might  cut  him  off  from  that  supposed  place 
rffitfety.  His  fears  were  nearly  realized;  for  at  Middletown  Jackson 
P^'ced  his  main  column,  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  demoralized  the 
''^'^  and  having  driven  a  part  of  his  rear  towards  Strasburg,  turned 
«  hot  pursuit  to  Winchester. 

On  the  24lih  of  May,  Banks'  army,  in  frantic  retreat,  entered  the  streets 
^^inchester.    The  citizens  received  them  with  shouts  of  derision.    Many 
w  the  fugitives  were  on  the  run  ;  some  shots  were  fired  from  the  windows 
18 
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of  honsoB ;  ordnance  eicploded ;  cavalry  rode  down  stragglers ;  bands  ^ 
plunderers  hastily  entered  houses,  bayonetted  their  ofcupants,  and  in  o^ 
wild  scene  of  unrestrained  disorder,  fury,  and  cowardice,  Banks'  ar^^ 
passed  out  of  the  ancient  town,  where  the  enemy  had  so  long  ruled  in 
insolence  of  power. 

Banks'  army  had  stood  but  a  few  moments  before  Winchester, 
had  broken  under  a  distant  fire  of  artillery.  He  had  evidently  no  disjx^^ 
tion  to  test  the  substance  and  strength  of  the  foe  by  actual  ooUision,  a:^ 
was  only  desirous  to  place  the  Potomac  between  himself  and  the  dang^ 
of  action.  Never  was  there  such  a  shameful  retreat ;  such  a  delibenu--' 
abandonment  by  a  commander  of  everything  but  the  desire  for  safety.  ^ 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  got  the  first  news  of  the  attack  on  Fra  ' 
Boyal,  Banks  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac,  having  performed  thirt::^ 
five  miles  of  tlie  distance  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat. 

The  fruits  of  Jackson's  two  days'  operations  were  immense.  Banks  h^ 
escaped  with  tlie  loss  of  all  the  material  and  paraphernalia  that  oonstiti^- 
an  army.  He  had  abandoned  at  Winchester  all  his  commissaiy  and  or' 
nance  stores.  He  had  resigned  that  town  and  Front  Boyal  to  the  und^ 
puted  possession  of  the  Confederates.  He  had  left  in  their  hands  fo* 
thousand  prisoners,  and  stores  amoxmting  to  millions  of  dollars.  It  wa^* 
rapid  stroke  and  a  splendid  success  which  Jackson  had  made.  Tidings  €Z 
his  victory  were  communicated  to  the  Confederate  ^army  around  Bichmoc^ 
in  general  orders.  "  The  Federal  army,"  wrote  Qen.  Johnston, "  has  be^ 
dispersed  and  ignominiously  driven  from  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoik.- 
and  those  who  have  freed  the  loyal  citizens  of  that  district  by  their  patriots 
valour,  have  again  earned,  as  they  will  receive,  the  thanks  of  a  grated 
country.  In  making  this  glorious  announcement,  on  the  eve  of  the  mei^ 
orable  struggle  about  to  ensue,  the  Commanding  General  does  not  deem  ^ 
necessary  to  invoke  the  troops  of  this  army  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  HuA 
noble  comrades  in  the  Valley."  * 

Li  falling  back  from  Winchester,  Gen.  Jackson  had  to  ran  the  daagff 
of  being  enveloped  by  the  converging  columns  of  Fremont  and  Shields 
He  succeeded  ("  through  the  blessing  of  an  ever  kind  Providence") it 
reaching  Strasburg,  before  the  two  Federal  armies  could  effect  their  oontenh 
plated  junction  in  his  rear.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  reached  Harrisonhngi 
and,  passing  beyond  that  town,  turned  towards  the  east  in  the  direetkn 
of  Port  Eepublic. 

On  the  movement  from  Harrisonburg  occurred  the  melancholy  ind 


*  We  may  imagine  the  lustorical  Talue  of  Federal  official  dooamenti  on  reading  Gci.  Bbik 
report  of  the  erenta  we  have  related.  The  drama  from  Strasburg  to  the  Potomae  is  thus  fi^OttmSad 

"  My  command  had  not  solfered  an  attaclc  and  ront,  bat  accomplished  a  premeditated  maich  | 
of  near  sixty  ndlea,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  (I),  defeating  his  plans  and  giTing  hfan  battle 
be  was  fovnd  (t  I).'* 
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dent  of  the  death  of  the  famons  cavalry  commander  of  the  Yallej,  Turner 

Afihbj,  whose  name  was  connected  with  mnch  of  the  romance  of  the  war, 

and  'whoee  gentle  enthusiastic  courage,  simple  Christian  faith,  and  royal 

pasuon  for  danger,  constituted  him  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful 

types  of  modem  chivalry.      On  the  road  from  Harrisonburg  to  Port 

Bepnblic,  the  58th  Virginia    became  engaged  with   the  Pennsylvania 

Bucktaik    Col.  Johnson  came  up  with  the  Maryland  regiment,  and  by  a 

daahing  charge  in  flank  drove  the  enemy  off  with  heavy  loss.    Ashby  was 

m  the  right  of  the  58th  Yirginia,  and  had  just  commanded  a  charge  of 

bajofnets  upon  the  enemy,  concealed  in  a  piece  of  woods,  when  befell  dead 

not  many  yurds  from  a  fence  where  a  concealed  marksman  had  sped  the 

fatal  l>iinet    Qten.  Jackson's  tribute  to  the  fallen  officer,  whose  active  and 

daring  cavalry  had  so  often  co-operated  with  his  arms,  was  an  extraordi- 

luuy  one^  considering  the  habitual  measure  of  this  great  man's  words.    He 

wrote  of  Ashby :  ^'  As  a  partisan  officer  I  never  knew  his  superiour.    His 

daring  Tras  proverbial ;  his  powers  of  endurance  almost  incredible ;  his  tone 

of  character  heroic,  and  his  sagacity  almost  intuitive  in  divining  the  pur* 

poaea  and  movements  of  the  enemy." 
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On  the  7th  of  June  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Jackson's  command  had 

'^•^d  the  vicinity  of  Port  Republic.    The  village  is  situated  in  the  angle 

foirmei  by  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  Bivers,  tributaries  of  the 

south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.    The  larger  portion  of  Jackson's  command 

wu  encamped  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  village,  about  a  mile  from 

theriror.    Gton.  Ewell  was  some  four  miles  distant,  near  the  road  leading 

^^  Harrisonburg  to  Port  Sepublic.    Gen.  Fremont  had  arrived  with  his 

^i^W  in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg,  and  Gen.  Shields  was  moving  up 

ib$  east  side  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenand(^,  and  was  then  some 

ifleen  mflee  below  Port  Republic.    Gen.  Jackson's  position  was  about 

^qni-distant  from  both  hostile  armies.    To  prevent  a  junction  of  the  two 

federal  armies,  he  had  caused  the  bridge  over  the  south  fork  of  the  Shen- 

modosh  at  Conrad's  store  to  be  destroyed. 

JPremont  had  seven  brigades  of  infantry  besides  numerous  cavalry. 
£well  had  three  small  brigades  during  the  greater  part  of  the  action  that 
^ras  to  ensue,  and  no  cavalry  at  any  time.  His  force  was  short  of  five 
ftlgaiaand  men.  About  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  felt  along  his  front,  posted 
]^*  artillery,  and,  with  two  brigades,  made  an  attack  on  Trimble's  brigade 
itie  right.  Gen.  Trimble  repulsed  this  force,  and,  advancing,  drove  the 
y  more  than  a  mile,  and  remained  on  his  flank  ready  to  make  the 
fimil  attack.    At  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Ewell  advanced  both 
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his  wings,  drove  in  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and,  when  night  cloeed, " 
in  possession  of  all  the  ground  previously  held  by  the  enemy. 

The  victory — known  as  that  of  Cross-Keys — ^had  been  pnrchaBei  \>J  ^ 
small  Confederate  loss :  42  killed  and  287  wounded.    Gen.  Eweil  officadl^ 
estimated  the  enemy's  loss  at  2,000.    Gen.  Fremont  officially  gives  it  ai 
625 — exhibiting  rather  more  than  the  usual  difference  between  Federsl 
and  Confederate  figures. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Jackson  was  preparing  to  give  the  final  blow  to 
Shields  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and,  on  the  morning  after  their 
victory,  Ewell's  forces  were  recalled  to  join  in  the  attack  at  Port  Bepublic. 
As  day  broke  they  commenced  their  march  to  the  other  field  of  battle 
seven  miles  distant. 

The  enemy  had  judiciously  selected  his  position  for  defence.  Upon  a 
rising  ground  near  the  Lewis  House,  he  had  planted  six  gons,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  Fort  Bepublic,  and  swept  the  plateau  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  front.  As  Gen.  Winder  moved  forward  his  brigade,  a 
rapid  and  severe  fire  of  shell  was  opened  upon  it.  The  artillery  fire  was 
well  sustained  by  our  batteries,  which,  however,  proved  unequal  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  meantime,  Winder,  being  now  reinforced  by  a  Louisiana 
regiment,  seeing  no  mode  of  silencing  the  Federal  battery,  or  escaping  its 
destructive  missiles  but  by  a  rapid  charge,  and  the  capture  of  it,  advanced 
with  great  boldness  for  some  distance,  but  encountered  such  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  small  arms  as  greatly  to  disorganize  his  command,  which  fell 
back  in  disorder.  The  enemy  advanced  across  the  field,  and,  by  a  heavy 
musketry  fire,  forced  back  our  infantry  supports,  in  consequence  of  which 
our  guns  had  to  retire. 

It  was  just  at  this  crisis,  when  the  day  seemed  lost,  that  EwelPs  forces 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Two  regiments — the  68th  and  44th  Virginia — 
rushed  with  a  shout  upon  the  enemy,  took  him  in  fiank  and  drove  him 
back,  for  the  first  time  that  day  in  disorder.  .  Meanwhile  Gen.  Taylor  was 
employed  on  the  Federal  left  and  rear,  and,  his  attack  diverting  attention 
from  the  front,  led  to  a  concentration  of  the  enemy's  force  upon  him. 
Here  the  battle  raged  furiously.  Although  assailed  by  a  snperiour  force 
in  front  and  fiank,  with  their  guns  in  position  within  point  blank  range^ 
the  charge  ordered  by  Taylor  was  gallantly  made,  and  the  enemy^s  bat- 
tery, consisting  of  six  guns,  fell  into  our  hands.  Three  times  was  this  bat- 
tery lost  and  won  in  the  desperate  and  determined  efforts  to  capture  and 
recover  it.  At  last,  attacked  in  front  and  on  fiank,  Taylor  fell  back  to  a 
skirt  of  woods.  Winder,  having  rallied  his  command,  moved  to  his  sap- 
port,  and  again  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  moving  upon  Taylor's 
left  fiank,  apparently  to  surround  him  in  the  wood.  The  final  attack  was 
made.  Taylor,  with  the  reinforcement,  pushed  forward ;  he  was  assisted 
by  the  well-directed  fire  of  our  artillery ;  the  enemy  fell  back ;    a  few 


ly 
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moments  more,  and  he  was  in  precipitate  retreat.  Four  hmidred  and  fifty 
prisoners  were  taken  in  the  pursnit,  and  what  remained  of  the  enemy's 
artillery. 

While  the  forces  of  Shields  were  in  full  retreat,  Fremont  appeared  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  with  his  army,  and 
opened  his  artillery  with  but  little  e£fect.  The  next  day  withdrawing  his 
forces,  he  retreated  down  the  Valley.  The  battle  of  Port  Sepublic  closed 
the  campaign  of  the  Yalley.  It  had  been  fiercely  contested  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Confederate  loss  was  quite  one  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 
But  the  termination  of  the  campaign  found  Jackson  crowned  with  an  al- 
most marvellous  success.  In  little  more  than  two  weeks,  he  had  defeated 
three  Federal  armies ;  swept  the  Yalley  of  Yirginia  of  hostile  forces ;  thrilled 
Washington  with  alarm ;  and  thwarted  whatever  plan  the  enemy  might 
have  entert4iined,  in  other  circumstances,  of  environing  Bichmond  by  large 
oonveiging  armies. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Jackson  encamped  near  Weyer's  Cave.  Here  the 
pious  commander  paused,  to  hold  divine  service  in  his  army  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victories.  He  was  to  be  here  but  a  few  days  before  receiving 
orders  to  move  towards  Richmond,  and  to  join  in  the  impending  contest 
for  the  capital. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

TBS  TABDINBS8   OF  M^CLSLLAN. — ^HOW  THE   OOKFXDEBATBS  ▲TAHBD  TBEMBELYES  OT  IT.— 
THEIB  OONOBBTBATIOM  OF  FOBOBB  AT  BICHMOND.^^TBBHGTH  OF  THI8B  FOSaBB. — ^FOfl- 
nON  OF  THX  TWO  ABMIBS. — THE  OBIOKAHOlCOrr  AND  THX  B0AD6  OBOSBDie  IT. — BATIU 
OF  '^  BXVBN  PINES/^ — FAILUBB  OF  GSN.  HVOEB  TO  ATTAOK.— OALLAST  GHABaS  OF  THK 
TROOPS   OF   LONOSTBEET   AND  HILL. — OEN.   JOHNBTOK  WOUNDED. — THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE 
NEXT    DAT. — DiPOBTANT   CHANGE   OF   MILTTABY   COMMAND. — 6E0BST  HI8T0BT    OF    THE 
ATTEMPT   TO   LDCTT   THE   MHJTABT  POWSB  OF  PRESIDENT  DATI8. — ^A  PLAN  OF  CONFED- 
ERATE  POLITICIANB. — PLOT  AOAINBT   THE    PRESIDENT'S    POWER. — THE    NEW    OFFIGB   OF 
COMMANDING-QENSRAL    OF    THB   CONFEDERATES. — ^HOW  MADE    NOMINAL    BT   PBEaTOEIfT  < 
DAVIS. — GEN.  ROBERT  E.  LEE  APPOINTED  TO  THIS  OFFICE. — HIS  APPEARANCE  AND  MAN*  < 
NERS. — THE   SEVEN  DATS'  BATTLES  ABOUND  BICHMOND. — LEE^S  PLAN  OF  OPERATIONB. 


Jackson's  withdbawal  fbom  the  valley  masked. — ^battles  of  mechaniosville  and  < 
beaveb  dam. — bepulse  of  the  confedebates  at  beaveb  dam  cbbbk. — jackson  ' 

FLANKS  THE  ENEMY's  POSITION. — ^m'cLBLLAN's  BBTBEAT  TO  GAINES'  MILLS. — ITS  8TRAT-  - 
EQIC  DESIGN. — EXTBAOBDINABY  STBENGTH  OF  THE  NEW  POSITION. — GEN.  LEE  WAITINQ 
FOB  THE  GBEAT  BATTLE. — BATTLE  OF  GAINES'  MILLS. — HEBOIC  FIGHT  OF  HILL's  DIVISION. 
— THE  ENEMY  GAINS  GBOUND. — AN  UBGENT  MESSAGE  TO  LONGSTBEET. — JACKSON  AP- 
PEABS. — ^FINAL  CHABOE  OF  THE  DAY. — ^ITS  FIEBCE  GBANDEUB. — ^VICTOBY  OF  THE  CON- 
FEDEBATES.— ^m'CLELLAN  ESTREATS  TOWABDS  THE  JAMES  BTVEB. — ^FAILUBE  OF  MAGRUDKR 
AND  HUGEB  TO  INTEBOEPT  HIM. — THE  GBEAT  EBBOUB  WmCH  THEY  COMMXTTBD. — ^BATTLE 
OF  SAVAGE  STATION. — m'cLELLAN  CBOSSBS  WHITE  OAK  SWAMP. — FAILUBE  OF  HUGEB's 
ATTACK. — ANOTHEB  OPPOBTUNITY  LOST. — BATTLE  OF  FBAZIEB's  FABM. — HILL  AND  LONG- 
street's  troops  only  ENGAGED. — ^BATTLE  OF  MALVEBN  HILL. — m'cLELLAN's  POSITION  ON 
THE  HILL. — HIS  NUMEROUS  ARTILLERY. — THE  ATTACK  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  LEFT  NOT 
SUPPORTED. — ^MAORUDER'S  IMPETUOUS  AND  DESPERATE  CHARGE. — THB  SUBLIME  SOENXKT 
OF   THE  CONTEST. — ^FAILURE   OF  THE  ATTACXL — ^M'oLELLAN  CONTINUES  HIS  RETREAT  TO 

Harrison's  landing. — fruits  of  the  confederate  success. — gen.  lee's  explanation 

OF  m'CLELLAN's  escape. — ESTIMATE  OF  THE  VICTORY  BY  LEE  AND  STONEWALL  JACKBON. 
— ^BICHMOND  EBECT  AND  EXULTANT. 

The  tardiness  of  McClellan  afforded  opportunity  to  the  Confederatea 
to  recruit  their  forces,  to  realize  the  results  of  the  conscription  law,  and  to 
assemble  before  Bichmond  the  largest  army  they  were  ever  able  to  put  on 
a  single  field  in  any  time  of  the  war.  The  enemy  had  had  tiie  start  in  the 
preparation  of  many  months.  He  delayed  the  advance  upon  Kichmond, 
hesitating  which  line  to  adopt,  when  an  advance  upon  either  of  the  pro- 
posed lines  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success.    A  month  was  loet  before 
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ranee  was  b^tm.  Another  month  was  occnpied  in  the  siege  of 
wUj  where  McClellan  was  held  in  check  by  eleven  thousand  men. 
reeks  more  were  taken  up  in  the  cautions  advance  across  the  Pen- 
Thus  three  fall  months  were  lost  by  the  Federal  armj  before  it 
rlj  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bichmond,  and  every  day  of  these 
was  employed  by  the  Confederates  in  enlarging  their  resources  of 
• 

ing  reached  the  Chickahominy,  McClellan  threw  a  portion  of  his 
sross  the  river,  and,  having  thus  established  his  left,  proceeded  to 
pon  it,  and  to  extend  his  right  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Famunkey, 
>  get  to  the  north  of  Bichmond.  While  conducting  this  manoeuvre 
laying  an  attack,  the  Confederate  army  was  rapidly  receiving  rein- 
mtSf  and  drawing  troops  from  distant  points  to  make  a  decisive 
Huger's  army,  from  Norfolk,  united  with  Johnston  before  Rich- 
forceSi  under  Branch,  in  North  Carolina,  were  rapidly  brought  for- 
y  rail ;  and  even  as  far  as  Charleston,  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
Johnston's  numbers  as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  the  enemy. 
this  instance  the  match  of  numbers  was  probably  closer  than  ever 
or  afterwards  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  war.  With  Jackson's 
id  in  the  Yalley  which  it  was  intended  to  put  on  the  Bichmond 
the  proper  moment,  the  force  defending  the  Confederate  capital 
estimated  at  about  ninety  thousand  men  ;  and  McClellan's,  consid- 
is  losses  on  the  Peninsula,  could  scarcely  be  more  than  one  hundred 
mty  or  thirty  thousand*  men. 

the  last  days  of  May  the  position  of  the  two  armies  around  Bich- 
s  described  by  the  Chickahominy.  This  stream,  tracing  through 
c>rests  and  swamps  east  of  Bichmond  from  a  north-westerly  to  a 
isterly  direction,  formed  the  respective  fronts  of  the  two  armies — 
ifed^tes  occupying  the  western,  the  Federals  the  eastern  banks. 
9  occupied  by  the  enemy  was  nearly  a  right  line  from  north-west  to 
isU  His  forces  were  stretched  from  a  short  distance  above  New 
where  his  right  rested,  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  which  constituted  his 
he  line  was  about  ten  miles  long.  Across  it  ran  five  roads  in  the 
\g  order,  from  west  to  east :  the  Brook  turnpike ;  the  Mechanics- 
mpike,  (Mechanicsville  being  a  village  on  the  north  side  of  the 
iominy)  ;  the  Nine  Mile  road ;  York  Biver  railroad ;  the  Williams- 
ad  ;  the  Charles  City  road ;  and  the  Darbytown  road. 
}re  the  30th  of  May,  Gen.  Johnston  had  ascertained  that  McClellan 
rown  his  left  forward  to  a  point  within  six  miles  of  Bichmond,  a 
I  front  of  a  point  locally  designated  the  "  Seven  Pines,"  where 
i  division  was  posted.  Couch's  division  was  encamped  in  his  rear, 
it  resting  in  front  of  Fair  Oaks  station,  about  six  nules  due  east  of 
ond.    Gen.  Keyes  commanded  both  divisions.    In  front  there  was 
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a  heavy  forest,  aod  a  screen  of  dense  nndergrowth.  A  terrific  thunder 
storm  had  taken  place  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May,  and  floods  of  rab 
spirting  in  broad  jets,  had  so  swollen  the  Ohickahominy  in  Eeyes'  rear, 
that  Johnston  indidged  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  no  other  troops 
than  those  of  this  corps.  In  these  circumstances,  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  May,  he  m6ved  out  to  annihilate  the  enemy's  left. 


BATTLE  OF   SEVEN  PINES. 

Qen.  Johnston's  plan  of  battle  was  to  embrace  an  attack  at  three  points 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  supported  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  (who  had  ^ 
the  direction  of  operations  on  the  right,)  was  to  advance  by  the  Williams-  — 
burg  road,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  front ;  Gen.  Huger,  with  his  division,^ . 
was  to  move  down  the  Charles  City  road,  in  order  to  stack  in  flank  th 
troops  who  might  be  engaged  with  Hill  arid  Longstreet ;   Gen.  Smith 
to  march  to  the  junction  of  the  New  Bridge  road  and  the  Nine  Mile  road 
to  be  in  readiness  either  to  fall  on  Keyes's  riglit  flank,  or  to  cover 
street's  left. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  was  lost  in  vain  expectation  of  Huger'^H 
movement — ^the  most  important  part  of  the  design,  as  it  was  to  take  ths-zi 
enemy's  flank  and  insure  his  destruction.  The  movement  was  disa] 
pointed,  as  Huger  could  not  cross  the  swollen  stream  in  his  front.  At 
late  hour  in  the  afternoon  Longstreet  determined  to  move  upon  the  ene: 
with  his  own  and  Hill's  division,  and  accomplish  whatever  results  we: 
possible  in  the  far-spent  day.  Gen.  Johnston  remained  with  Smith  on  t 
left,  to  observe  the  field. 

Through  the  thick  woods,  on  marshy  ground,  in  water  in  many  pi 


two  feet  deep,  Longstreet's  regiments  moved  on,  brushing  off  occasioiiaKJfr 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers  that  disputed  their  passage.    As  they  came  upo9 
the  enemy's  works,  a  sheet  of  flre  blazed  in  their  faces.     It  was  Avrp 
rapid  work.     Some  of  the  regiments  crept  through  the  low  brnshwood  M 
front  of  the  redoubt,  and,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  flanking  parties,  nuufo 
a  rush  for  the  guns,  cleared  them,  and,  entering  pell-mell  into  the  earth- 
work, bayonetted  all  who  opposed  them.    Line  after  line  of  the  enem/i 
works  was  carried ;  the  victorious  career  of  the  Confederates  swept  throogli 
his  successive  camps  and  entrenchments ;  and  as  night  fell  he  had  beea 
driven  about  two  miles,  and  had  left  a  track  of  retreat  through  swamp 
and  water  red  with  carnage. 

On  the  left,  where  Johnston  commanded  in  person,  the  enemy  hdd  his 
position  until  dark ;  Smith's  division,  with  a  portion  of  Whiting's,  fiuling 
to  dislodge  him.  On  this  part  of  the  field  Gen.  Johnston  was  disabled  bj 
a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder. 
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The  work  of  carnage  in  a  few  hours  of  daylight  had  been  terrible. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  more  than  four  thousand.  That  of  the  enemj 
was  stated  in  Northern  journals^to  have  exceeded  ton  thousand.  McClellan 
officiallj  states  it  at  5^789.  The  visible  fruits  of  our  victory  were  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  one  garrison  flag,  four  stand  of  regiment* 
al  colors,  a  large  number  of  tents,  besides  much  camp  equipage  and  stores. 

On  the  following  day,  June  1,  the  enemy,  having  thrown  across  the 
Chickahominy  two  additional  divisions,  under  command  of  Gen.  Sumner, 
attacked  the  brigade  of  G«n.  Pickett,  which  was  supported  by  that  of  Glen. 
Pryor.  The  attack  was  vigorously  repelled  by  these  two  brigades,  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  falling  on  Greneral  Pickett.  This  was  the  last  demon- 
stration made  by  the  enemy.  This  action,  really  of  no  consequence,  was 
magnified  in  McClellan's  dispatches  as  "  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,"  thus 
giving  to  the  Northern  public  a  new  and  most  undue  "  sensation "  to 
counteract  the  defeat  of  the  previous  important  day. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Confederate  public  was  but  little  afiocted 
by  the  victory  of  Seven  Pines.  It  was  a  splendid  feat  of  arms ;  but  it 
accomplished  no  important  results,  and  the  ground  which  it  gained  was 
unimportant,  and  was  speedily  {Abandoned.  Had  Huger  obeyed  orders, 
Johnston  might  have  demolished  the  enemy ;  as  it  was,  McClellan's  left 
was  routed  and  demoralized,  and  we  had  gained  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  brilliant  battle,  when  it  had  been  intended  to  have  embraced  an 
attack  at  three  points,  and  probably  all  along  the  line,  if  the  enemy  had 
accepted  it. 

The  disabling  wound,  which  Gen.  Johnston  had  received,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  an  important  change  of  military  commands.  The  Confederate 
Congress  had  some  time  ago  passed  a  bill  creating  the  office  of  command- 
ing general,  who  should  take  charge  of  the  military  movements  of  the  war. 
This  measure  was  one  of  great  significance,  as  the  early  attempt  in  the 
Confederacy  to  abolish  the  bipartite  character  of  the  Executive  office,  and 
to  supply  two  agents  for  the  management  of  the  war. 

The  merits  of  the  proposed  reform  were  long  a  theme  of  discussion  in 
the  Confederacy.  The  President  in  his  Executive  capacity  was  the  ser- 
vant of  Congress,  and,  therefore,  could  have  nothing  of  the  dictator  in  his 
action ;  but  as  "  Imperoitor^^  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 
he  might  be  almost  despotic  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  army  regu- 
lations would  be  his  "  Constitution ; "  but  with  the  power  to  fill  courts- 
martial  with  his  creatures,  his  authority  would  be  limited  very  much  by  his 
own  will,  and  all  appeals  from  their  decisions  would  be  from  him  the 
Tmperator  to  him  the  civil  magistrate.  The  theory  of  such  a  power  was 
evidently  on  the  verge  of  despotism.  Abolish  the  habeas  corpus^  and  the 
President,  with  his  full  bipartite  powers,  would  be  an  autocrat,  if  he  had 
the  tact  to  be  so  without  raising  the  anger  of  the  people  until  he  estab- 
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liehed  himself  on  firm  grounds.  Experience  in  the  old  Union  had  snf* 
fioiently  taught  the  Confederates  what  little  safety  to  public  liberty  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  representatives  ^of  the  people,  when  Executive 
patronage  was  brought  to  bear ;  and  indicated  the  additional  lesson  that 
oven  where  tlie  Executive  officer  had  not  sufficient  ability  to  be  danger- 
ous he  might  become  the  tool  of  a  prescriptive  and  tyrannical  party. 

After  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  a  certain  adviser  of  President  DaviS| 
who  had  some  experience  of  the  Congress  at  Montgomery,  and  knew  the 
numerous  efforts  to  shape  the  action  of  the  government  in  favour  of  local 
interests,  drew  his  attention  to  the  bipartite  nature  of  his  office,  and  urged 
him  to  assume  more  of  the  Imperator^  as  the  best  and  speediest  manner 
of  concentrating  our  forces  for  decisive  action.  From  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  advisory  power  of  Congress,  President  Davis  then  declined 
to  do  this.  How  coidd  he,  as  the  executive  officer  of  Congress,  do  itl 
Were  not  the  two  offices  in  one  person  clearly  antagonistic  1  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war  it  was  manifest 
that  a  clear  head  and  a  vigorous  will  were  wanting  in  the  administration 
of  military  matters.  The  conclusion  came  to  be  almost  imanimous  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  could 
not  be  conducted  by  one  head,  and  should  be  separated  into  two  distinct 
offices.  It  was  argued  that  this  plan  involved  the  least  danger  to  public 
liberty ;  that  the  civil  and  military  powers  being,  each,  in  the  control  of 
one  clear  head  and  strong  hand,  would  probably  be  most  effectually  exer- 
cised in  the  accomplishment  of  our  independence,  and  that  the  two  headi 
would  not  be  as  likely  to  unite  for  any  end  injurious  to  the  public  liberty 
as  a  Cabinet  of  weak,  plastic  characters,  put  in  place  and  held  in  hand  by 
one  man. 

In  consequence  of  these  views,  a  plan  was  matured  by  several  leading 
Confederate  politicians,  having  for  its  object  the  division  of  the  ExecutiTe 
powers  between  a  civil  ruler,  who  should  carry  out  tlie  designs  of  Congren 
and  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  safety  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  military  leader,  Imperator^  or  commander-in-chief,  who  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  look  to  Congress  and  the 
Executive  for  the  means  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

The  scheme  was  this :  Gen.  B.  E.  Lee  was  to  be  commander-in-chief 
and  have  the  army  of  the  Potomac ;  Johnston  to  be  entrusted  with  tba 
war  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  East ;  Price  in  Missouri ;  Eirby 
Smith  in  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  Bragg  in  the  South ;  Beauregard  in  tba 
South-east,  while  Jackson,  Longstreet,  Hill,  Whiting,  and  the  other  pro- 
mising officers  were  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  commanders  of  divi- 
sions, above  named,  were  to  constitute  a  board  of  advisers  to  Congress,  and 
each  to  be  entnisted  with  discretionary  powers  in  his  own  district. 

President  Davis  was  probably  aware  of  the  details  of  this  early  plot 
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against  his  power.    He  vetoed  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  commauding 
general.     But  being  personally  well  affected  towards  Lee,  he  took  occasion 
of  Jobnston's  disability  to  put  the  firs^  not  only  in  command  of  the  field 
before  Richmond,  but  to  appoint  him  to  the  nominal  office  of  conmianding 
general,  the  order  providing  that  he  should  '^  act  under  direction  of  the 
Freaideiit"    It  was  the  successful  career  of  the  Confederacy  from  this 
date  that  for  a  time  put  out  of  mind  the  design  upon  the  military  auto- 
cracy of  President  Davis ;  but  we  shall  hereafter  see  how  this  design  was 
renewed,  in  what  portentous  circumstances  it  afterwards  appeared,  and 
how  it  assumed  the  tone  and  air  of  an  almost  revolutionary  demand. 

Gen.  Lee  assumed  his  new  and  important  command  with  characteristic 
fiiuiplicity.  He  was  naturally  quiet,  thoughtful  and  polite ;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  rare  men  whose  modesty  became  more  conspicuous  at  each 
ascending  stage  of  power  and  responsibility.  A  stranger  would  scarcely 
liave  recognized  in  the  quiet  gentleman  who  in  a  plain  grey  suit,  without 
anjr  insignia  of  rank,  rode  each  day  about  the  lines  of  Bichmond,  scarcely 
attracting  observation,  the  man  whose  genius  and  resources  command^ 
the  nnbounded  confidence  and  hope  of  the  Confederate  people. 
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Gen.  Lee's  plan  of  operations  around  Bichmond  was  soon  formed.    It 
very  ample  and  comprehensive ;  and  is  at  once  understood  on  a  gen- 
eral snrvey  of  the  positions  of  the  opposing  armies.    McClellan's  base  of 
BuppIicB  was  near  the  head  of  York  River.    His  left  was  established  south 
of  the   Chickahominy,  between  White  Oak  Swamp  and  New  Bridge, 
defended  by  a  line  of  strong  works.    His  right  wing  lay  north  of  the 
Chickahominy,  extending  beyond  Mechanicsville,  the  approaches  from 
the  south  side  being  strongly  defended  by  entrenchments.     Lee's  aimy 
-WBB  aronnd  Bichmond ;  the  divisions  of  Huger  and  Magrudcr,  supported 
by  those  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  left,  and 
that  of  A.  P,  Hill  extending  fom  Magruder's  left  beyond  Meadow  Bridge. 
The  intention  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  to  attack  Bichmond  by 
r^rnlar  approaches.     The  strength  of  his  left  wing  rendered  a  direct 
masault  injudicious,  if  not  impracticable.    It  was  therefore  determined  by 
Gen.  I^ee  to  construct  defensive  lines  so  as  to  enable  a  part  of  his  army  to 
defend  the  city,  and  leave  the  other  part  free  to  cross  the  Chickaliominy, 
«2id  operate  on  the  north  bank.    By  sweeping  down  the  river  on  that  side, 
md  threatening  his  communications  with  York  river,  it  was  thought  that 
fhe  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  give  battle  out  of  his  en 
treneh^nents. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  operations  of  Gen.  Jackson's  command. 
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inclnding  Ewell's  division,  in  the  Shenandoah  Yallej,  and  seen  how  Aiooe^^ 
ful  they  were  in  diverting  the  army  of  McDowell  at  Frederieksburg  firo^**^ 
uniting  with  that  of  McGlellaD.  It  was  now  important  to  summon  fbe  for^ 
to  the  defence  of  Bichmond,  and  to  do  so  with  secrecy  and  dispatch, 
mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Yalley  at  the  proper  time,  Jackson, 
tlie  defeat  of  Fremont  and  Shields,  was  reinforced  by  Whiting's  diviaio: 
composed  of  Hood's  Texas  brigade,  and  his  own,  under  Oolonel  Law,  frou^ 
Bichmond,  and  that  of  Lawton  from  the  South.  The  deception  suoceed^S 
even  beyond  expectation ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  HcCIellfltfV 
remained  in  profound  ignorance  of  Jackson's  movement  tmtil  his  appai" 
tion  on  the  lines  of  Bichmond. 

According  to  Lee's  general  order  of  battle.  Gen.  Jackson  was  to  mares 
from  Ashland  on  the  25th  of  June,  in  the  direction  of  Slash  ChurcS 
encamping  for  the  night  west  of  the  Oehtral  railroad,  and  to  advance  ^m 
tliree,  a.  m.,  on  the  26th,  and  turn  Beaver  Dam.    A.  P.  TTill  was  to  ci 
the  Chickahorainy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  when  Jackson's  advance  beyoi 
that  point  should  be  known,  and  move  directly  upon  Mechanicsville. 
soon  as  the  Mechanicsville  bridge  should  be  uncovered,  Longstreet  and 
H.  Hill  were  to  cross,  the  latter  to  proceed  to  the  support  of  Jackson,  sod 
the  former  to  that  of  A.  P.  Hill.    The  four  commands  were  directed  to 
sweep  down  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy  towards  the  York  Eiver 
railroad,  Jackson  on  the  left  and  in  advance,  Longstreet  nearest  the  river 
and  in  the  rear.    Huger  and  Magrudcr  were  ordered  to  hold  their  poft- 
tions  against  any  assault  of  the  enemy,  to  observe  his  movementB,  and 
follow  him  closely  should  he  retreat. 

JSaiUes  of  Mechcmicsville  atid  Bearer  Dam. 

A.  P.  Hill  did  not  commence  his  movement  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  ho  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon  Mechanicsviiki 
This  place  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Fitz-John  Porter,  whose  services 
as  an  engineer  and  artillerist  were  highly  valued  by  McCIellan.    As  the 
Confederates  advanced  on  Porter's  works,  artillery  on  both  sides  opened 
with  a  terrific  roar.    A  deafening  cannonade  of  half  an  hour  distorbei 
the  last  hours  of  evening.    The  fiash  of  guns,  and  long  lines  of  musketij 
fire  could  be  seen  in  bright  relief  against  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky.    Am 
night  drew  on,  a  grander  scene  was  presented  to  the  eye.    Bams,  houaei 
and  stacks  of  hay  and  straw  were  in  a  blaze ;  and  by  ^eir  light  our  num 
were  plainly  visible  rushing  across  the  open  spaces  through    infernal 
showers  of  grape.    A  few  moments  more  and  the  Federal  guns  wera 
silent ;  a  loud  noise  of  many  voices  was  heard ;  and  then  a  long,  wild| 
piercing  yell,  and  the  place  was  ours. 

The  enemy  was  now  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  works  on  the  left 
bank  of  Beaver  Dam  creek,  about  a  mile  distant.    The  position  was  one 
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of  extraordinary  strength ;  the  banks  of  the  creek  in  front  were  high  and 
ahnostperpendicnlar ;  the  approach  to  it  was  over  open  fields ;  there  were 
no  bridges,  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  stream  had  been  increased  by 
felUngfhe  woods  on  its  banks.  It  was  thought  that  the  only  possible 
method  in  which  the  position  conld  be  attacked  was  to  cross  the  creek  and 
swamp  higher  np ;  and  it  was  expected  that  Jackson  would  pass  Beaver 
Dam  above,  and  turn  the  enemy's  right. 

In  the  meantime  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  crossed  the  Mechanicsville 
bridge  as  Boon  as  it  was  uncovered,  and  could  be  repaired.    It  was  late 
before  they  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.    D.  H.  Hill's 
leading  brigade  under  Eipley  iCdvanced  to  the  support  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, and  at  a  late  hour  united  with  Pender's  brigade  'of  A.  P.  Hill's 
diyision  in  an  effort  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.    In  the  excitement  and  dark- 
ness, Uipfey  advanced  his  line  through  the  open  fields,  and  had  reached  the 
n>ad  aod  swamp  in  fix)nt,  when  suddenly  the  enemy  opened  with  grape, 
at  seventy  yards,  and  mowed  down  whole  files  of  our  men.    The  word  to 
"charge; "  ran  from  wing  to  wing,  and  our  men  running  down  the  bank 
to  the  ]t)ad  beneath,  were  stopped  by  the  impassable  swamp  and  abattis ; 
to  the  right,  up  the  rising  road,  cannon  also  blazed  in  their  faces,  and  well- 
posted  infantry  poured  in  showers  of  small  shot.    Betreat  was  the  only 
alternative,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  it  was  effected  with  little 
additional  loss.     The  fire  was  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
flight,  when  the  engagement  ceased ;    and  thus  closed  the  first  day  of  the 
battles  around  Bichmond. 

In  the  morning  of  the  27th  June  Jackson's  arrival  on  the  enemy's  left 
WSB  still  looked  for.  In  expectation  of  it  the  battle  was  renewed  at  dawn. 
The  fight  continued  with  animation  for  about  two  hours.  As  the  sun 
brilliantly  rose  over  the  tree-tops,  illumining  the  field,  the  line  of  fight 
with  its  stream  of  fire ;  bursting  of  caissons,  shouts,  yells ;  the  centre 
locnpied  by  the  strong  redoubt ;  crowds  of  combatants  rushing  in  the 
charge ;  soldiers  reeling,  bleeding,  shouting,  powder-blackened  and  faint- 
ng,  madly  firing  random  shots,  and  sinking  from  fatigue,  formed  a  scene 
bat  was  at  once  soul-stirring,  sublime  and  horrible.  But  while  this 
srrible  and  critical  action  was  going  on,  Jackson  was  rapidly  approaching 
»  decide  it.  He  had  at  last  succeeded  in  crossing  Beaver  Dam  creek 
iove  the  enemy's  position ;  and  the  Federals  no  sooner  perceived  it  than 
iey  abandoned  their  entrenchments,  and  retired  rapidly  down  the  river. 

No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  G^n.  Lee  readily  perceived  that  McClel- 
n  had  endeavoured  to  force  Porter  into  an  energetic  resistance  thus  far, 
gain  time  to  protect  his  centre  on  the  north  bank,  situated  in  the  neigh 
mrfaood  of  Gainee'  Mills,  near  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  bridges  over 
eawer  Dam  conld  be  repaired  the  several  columns  resumed  their  march. 
ongptreet  and  A.  P.  "Hill  moved  along  the  edge  of  the  Ohickahominy  on 
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the  right ;  while  Jackson,  with  whom  D.  H.  Hill  had  united,  was  Btill  ^ 
to  the  left,  threatening  the  enemy's  right  rear  as  he  gradually  ooamtg^ 
towards  the  river. 

The  position  which  McClellan  had  taken  at  Ghdnes'  Mills  was  evident^ 
intended  for  a  decisive  field.  Here  was  to  occur  the  heavy  and  obstiB^' 
battle  for  Richmond.  The  enemy  occupied  a  range  of  hiUs,  with  hial^ 
on  a  wooded  bluff,  which  rose  abruptly  from  a  deep  ravine.  The  ravL^ 
was  filled  with  sharpshooters,  to  whom  its  banks  gave  protection.  - 
second  line  of  infantry  was  stationed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  behind  a  brea0 
work  of  trees,  above  the  first  A  third  occupied  the  crest,  strengtheQ^ 
with  rifle  trenches,  and  crowned  with  artillery.  The  approach  to  this  poa 
tion  was  over  an  open  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  commands 
by  this  triple  line  of  fire,  and  swept  by  the  heavy  batteries  south  of  tl 
Chickahominy.  In  front  of  his  centre  and  right,  Uie  ground  was  generiU 
open,  bounded  on  the  side  of  our  approach  by  a  wood,  with  dense  an 
tangled  undergrowth,  and  traversed  by  a  sluggish  stream  which  converts 
the  soil  into  a  deep  morass. 

Gen.  Lee,  having  taken  up  his  headquarters  at  a  house  on  Hogio 
plantation,  awaited  quietly  the  moment  when  his  word  of  command  won] 
join  the  most  important  battle  of  the  war.  It  was  jMist  noon.  Tl 
columns  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  halted  in  the  open  ground  to  await  tl 
arrival  of  Jackson's  right  at  New  Gold  Harbour.  Gtea.  Lee,  quiet  an 
serious,  sat  alone  in  the  rear  portico  of  Hogan's  house.  A  crowd  of  militftr 
dignitaries  were  gathered  in  council  upon  the  front  door-steps  and  cm  tb 
grassy  sward.  A  low  and  eager  conversation  was  kept  up  among  them, 
while  the  great  commander  sat  alone  in  thoughtful  attitude,  his  fine^  calm, 
open  countenance  serious  in  ijks  expression,  but  without  any  line  or  shadow 
upon  it  of  weak  anxiety  or  irresolution.  Presently  a  courier  dashes  u^ 
and  delivers  a  paper  to  Gen.  Lee.  As  the  commander  mounts  his  hone  it  ii 
understood  that  Jackson  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  time  for  action  has  oooft 

BatUe  of  Qavnetf  Mills, 

Pressing  on  towards  the  York  Biver  railroad,  A.  P.  Hill,  who  wiii* 
advance,  reached  the  vicinity  of  New  Cold  Harbour  about  two  o'ckA 
where  he  encountered  the  enemy.    He  soon  became  hotly  engaged.  Ite 
arrival  of  Jackson  on  our  left  was  momentarily  expected,  and  it  was  np" 
posed  that  his  approach  would  cause  the  extension  of  the  enemy's  liBoift 
that  direction.   Under  this  impression,  Longstreet  was  held  back  until  tUi 
movement  should  commence.     The  principal  part  of  the  Federal  ainj 
was  now  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.     Hill's  single  dividoi 
met  this  lai^  force  with  impetuous  courage.    They  drove  the  enemy  bid 
and  assailed  him  in  his  strong  position  on  the  ridge.    The  battle  rags 
fiercely,  and  with  varying  fortune,  more  than  two  hours.    Three  regimeol 
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irced  the  enemy's  line,  and  forced  their  waj  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  on  his 
t,  but  were  compelled  to  fall  back  before  overwhelming  numbers.  The 
peiior  force  of  the  enemy,  assisted  by  the  fire  of  his  batteries,  south  of 
e  Ghickahominy,  which  played  incessantly  on  our  colunms  as  they 
«BBed  through  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  their  way,  caused  them  to 
)CoiL  Though  most  of  the  men  had  never  been  under  fire  until  the  da^ 
Bfore,  they  wore  rallied,  and  in  turn,  repelled  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
ome  brigades  were  broken,  others  stubbornly  maintamed  their  positionB| 
Qt  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy  was  gradually  gaining  ground. 

Jackson  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  a  critical  time.  An  urgent 
QMsage  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to  Longstreet  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
i  the  attacking  columns.  The  three  brigades  under  Wilcox  were  at  once 
ordered  forward  against  the  enemy's  left  fiank  with  this  view.  Pickett's 
brigade  making  a  diversion  on  the  left  of  these  brigades,  developed  the  strong 
Pttitio&  and  force  of  the  enemy  in  Gen.  Longstreet's  front ;  and  the  latter 
fi^ond  that  he  must  drive  him  by  direct  assault,  or  abandon  the  idea  of 
iB>kiiig  the  diversion.  He  at  once  determined  to  chimge  the  feint  into  an 
*t^  and  orders  for  a  general  advance  were  issued.  Gen.  B.  H.  Ander- 
w&'s  brigade  was  divided — part  supporting  Pickett's  in  the  direct  assault, 
ind  the  other  portions  guarding  the  right  flank  of  the  brigades  under 

At  this  moment  Jackson  arrived ;  and  the  air  was  now  rent  with  shouts 
»  the  combined  commands  prepared  for  the  final  charge  of  the  day. 
'aekfxa's  right  division,  that  of  Whiting,  took  position  on  the  left  of  Long- 
B^^cet  Ihe  opportune  arrival  of  this  division  occupied  the  entire  field, 
^gallant  command  of  Confederates  was  now  moved  forward  in  the  face 
^ttrce  lines  of  infantry  fire,  supported  by  batteries  from  both  sides  of  the 
(9ndihominy. 

Vith  fierce  grandeur  the  charge  swept  on.  On  the  right  the  troops 
pB«ed  steadily  forward,  unchecked  by  the  terrible  fire  from  the  triple  lines 
of  infantry  on  the  hill,  and  the  cannon  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
^WL  tipon  them  as  they  emerged  on  the  plain.  The  thousand  continuous 
voDeya  of  musketry  seemed  mingled  into  the  grand  roar  of  a  great  cata- 
^  irfaile  the  louder  and  deeper  discharges  of  artillery  bounded  forth 
over  the  MUs  and  down  the  valley,  with  a  volume  that  seemed  to  shake 
^  earth.  The  canopy  of  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the  sun  was  gloomily 
red  in  the  heavens,  while  the  clouds  of  dust  in  the  rear,  caused  by  the 
ttomotion  of  advancing  and  retreating  squadrons  of  cavalry,  was  stifling 
od  blinding.  The  dead  and  wounded  marked  the  way  of  the  intrepid 
ivince;  Whiting's  brave  Texans  leading,  closely  followed  by  their  no 
m  daring  comrades.  The  enemy  were  driven  from  the  ravine  to  the  flrst 
le  of  breastworks,  over  which  our  impetuous  columns  dashed  up  to  the 
itrenchments  on  the  crest.    These  were  quickly  stormed,  tburteeu  pieces 
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of  artillery  captured,  and  the  enemy  driven  into  the  field  beyond. 
troopB  came  to  his  support,  and  he  endeavouied  repeatedly  to  rally,  1 
vain.  He  was  forced  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  retreating  oo! 
soon  became  mingled  into  one  black  mass  of  troops.  Night  pnt  an  < 
pursuit,  and  fell  upon  the  scene  of  a  great  Confederate  victory.  Lon( 
of  dead  and  wounded  marked  each  stand  made  by  the  enemy  in  hie 
bom  resistance,  and  the  field  over  which  he  retreated  was  strewn  wi 
slain.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  ascertained  that  none  of  the  e 
remained  in  our  front  north  of  the  Chickahoniiny.  As  he  might  yet  i 
to  give  battle  to  preserve  his  communications,  some  cavalry,  support 
Ewell's  division,  was  ordered  to  seize  the  York  Hiver  Bailroad,  and 
Stuart,  with  his  main  body,  to  cooperate.  When  the  cavalry  n 
Dispatch  Station,  the  enemy  retreated  to  the  south  bank  of  the  rive 
burned  the  railroad  bridge.  Ewell,  coming  up  shortly' afterward 
stroyed  a  portion  of  the  track.  During  the  forenoon,  columns  of 
south  of  the  Ghickbhominy,  showed  that  the  Federal  army  was  in  n 
The  abandonment  of  the  railroad,  and  destruction  of  the  bridge,  ] 
that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that  line.  But  firo 
position  it  occupied,  the  roads  which  led  towards  James  Kiver,  won] 
enable  it  to  reach  the  lower  bridges  over  the  Chickahominy,  and  i 
down  the  Peninsula.  In  the  latter  event,  it  was  necessary  that  our 
should  continue  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  until  the  inteni 
Gen.  McClellan  was  discovered,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  changi 
disposition. 

*  A  Texan  soldier  writee  of  this  chai^ :  "  A  splendid  battery  of  thirteen  guns,  nuuuwd  1 
lars,  was  just  beyond,  belching  forth  destruction,  and  it  seemed  almost  like  certain  death  to 
upon  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  these  were  Texans.  The  most  extraordinary  fact  aboat  iti 
this  terrible  battle  was  being  fought  without  any  directions  from  officers  on  our  side.  We  1 
all  our  field  officers  before  we  got  to  the  first  battery — ^the  lieutenan^colonel  mortaUy  woundi 
dead ;  the  miyor  badly  wounded,  since  dead ;  and  many  of  the  line  officers  killed  or  w 
When  I  got  to  the  top  of  that  hill,  I  was  almost  completely  exhausted,  but  as  I  got  a  breath, 
was,  able  and  ready  to  go  on  when  the  word  was  given.  The  men  had  been  firing  firom  ti 
of  the  hill,  and  had  shot  down  many  of  the  artillerymen,  and  so  many  of  their  horses  thil  tin 
not  get  their  guns  away.  They  stood  to  their  guns  well,  only  running  when  they  could  do 
else.  We  pushed  forward,  and  placed  our  colours  upon  the  battery,  but  as  the  enemy  were  it 
upon  us,  we  commenced  firing  in  return.  Pretty  soon  &  strong  force  opened  fire  upon  our  1 
changing  our  front  in  that  direction,  we  poured  in  a  heavy  fir^  which  soon  brought  them  to 
the  greater  part  of  two  regiments  throw  down  their  arms,  and  ran  to  us,  bringing  their  cdov 
ing  delivered  them  over  to  another  brigade,  we  pressed  on  in  front,  and  drove  the  last  Tank 
the  field.  As  night  was  coming  on,  we  were  halted,  and  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  It  wii, 
a  sad  sight  to  look  at  the  old  regiment,  a  mere  squad  of  noble  men,  gathered  around  their 
colours.  I  oould  not  realize  that  this  little  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  was  the  Fourth  Teni. 
was  even  so.  Out  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  men  who  went  into  the  fight,  there  were  two 
and  fifty-six  killed,  wounded,  or  missing :  while  many  were  completely  broken  down,  an 
every  one  was  struck  or  grazed.  We  staid  here  all  night  without  interruption,  being  Iwai 
fbrced  during  the  night** 
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poring  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  28th,  the  signs  of  a  general 

movemexit  were  apparent,  and  no  indications  of  his  approach  to  the  lower 

luidgea  of  the  Chickahominy  having  been  discovered  hj  the  pickets  in  ob- 

lervation  at  those  points,  it  became  manifest  that  Gen.  McCleilan  was 

Tetreating  to  the  James  River. 

It  liad  been  the  part  of  Magruder  and  Hnger  to  watch  the  enemy,  and 
to  cat  off  or  press  his  retreat.     The  battle  of  Oaines'  Mills  had  forced 
UcGleUaii  from  his  original  strongholds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chicka- 
honuny,  and,  with  his  communications  cut  off  on  the  Pamnnkey  River, 
and  encountered  by  the  force  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  it 
was  BiLppoeed  that  he  would  be  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  posi- 
tion without  a  capitulation.   But  the  enemy  had  been  imperfectly  watched 
at  a  conjoDctare  the  most  critical  of  the  contest ;  a  great  and  almost  irre- 
parable errour  had  been  committed ;  and  McGellan  had  succeeded  in 
masaiDg  his  entire  force,  and  taking  up  a  line  of  retreat  by  which  he  hopea 
to  reach  the  cover  of  his  gunboats  on  the  James. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  pickets  at  Magruder's  and  Hu- 
t^^  front  were  attacked  in  force,  but  instead  of  giving  ground,  drove  the 
mmj  down  the  roads  and  through  the  woods,  into  and  past  their  breast- 
work,  and  found  them  deserted.  Far  from  profiting  by  this  discovery, 
sod  commencing  the  pursuit,  these  Generals  allowed  the  foe  to  pass  across 
their  front,  instead  of  piercing  his  line  of  retreat  by  advancing  down  the 
Nme  Mile  road,  the  railroad,  and  the  Williamsburg  road,  which  would 
Ittve  eat  these  forces  of  the  enemy  into  so  many  fragments. 

^6  works  abandoned  by  McGlellan  consisted  of  long  lines  of  casemated 
^^^^68,  and  were  found  to  be  formidable  and  elaborate.  An  immense 
^^Biniction  of  stores  had  been  accomplished  here.  The  neighboring  fields 
vid  woods  were  covered  with  every  description  of  clothing  and  camp 
^oipage.  There  was  every  indication  that  the  enemy  had  left  his  encamp- 
'^t  in  haste  and  disorder.  In  one  place  there  were  four  tiers  of  barrels, 
%  yards  square,  in  a  blaze,  scores  of  barrels  being  all  strewn  around, 
*^  had  contained  ground  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  molasses,  salt,  tea,  crackers, 
^  meal,  etc.,  the  heads  of  the  barrels  being  broken  and  their  contents 
**wn  on  the  ground. 

Battle  qf  Savage  Station. 

£arly  on  the  29th,  Longstreet  and  A.  F.  Hill  were  ordered  to  recross 

As  Chickahominy  at  Kew  Bridge,  and  move  by  the  Darbytown  to  the 

Ittig  Bridge  road.    As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  discovered, 

flaa.  Huger  and  Magruder  were  ordered  in  pursuit,  the  former  by  the 

Charles  Oity  road,  so  as  to  take  the  Federal  army  in  flank,  and  the  latter 

by  the  Williamsburg  road,  to  attack  its  rear.    Jackson  was  directed  to  cross 

if  Grapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  the  south  side  of  the  Ohickahominy. 

19 
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Magrader  reached  the  vicinitj  of  Savage  Station  about  noon,  where 
oame  upon  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  army. 

McClellan'B  advance  column  had  ahready  been  swallowed  in  the  n 
of  the  dreary  forest  It  swept  onward  fast  and  furious.  Pioneer  ba 
rushed  along  in  front,  clearing  and  repairing  the  single  road ;  reconn 
sance  officers  were  seeking  new  routes  for  a  haven  of  rest  and  safety,  j 
Confederates  were  in  the  rear,  pressing  on  with  fearfal  power ;  and  tl 
was  yet  an  expectation  that  Jackson's  fiank  movement  might  cut  off 
retreat.  Moments  seemed  hours.  Back  and  forth  dashed  hot  rid< 
Caravans  of  wagons,  artillery,  horsemen,  soldiers,  camp-followers,  prea 
through  the  narrow  road,  and  at  intervals  swept  onward  like  an  avalanc 
The  trace  of  agony  was  on  the  face  of  the  commander,  and  the  soldi 
who  carried  muskets  in  their  hands  could  perceive  it.  Presently  the  c 
boom  of  a  cannon  and  its  echoing  shell  fell  grimly  upon  the  ear,  and 
ominous  roar  behind  told  the  enemy  that  his  rear  was  attacked. 

Magruder  had  struck  the  enemy's  rear ;  but  Jackson  had  been  delay 
The  first,  under  the  false  impression  that  the  enemy  was  advancing  uj 
him,  sent  for  reinforcements.  Two  brigades  of  Huger's  division  were 
dered  to  his  support,  but  subsequently  withdrawn,  it  being  apparent  tl 
the  force  in  Magruder's  front  was  covering  the  retreat  of  the  main  bo( 
Jackson's  route  led  to  the  fiank  and  rear  of  Savage  Station,  but  he  was  < 
layed  by  the  necessity  of  reconstructing  Grapevine  !6ridge.  Late  in  t 
afternoon  Magruder  attacked  the  enemy  with  one  of  his  divisions  and  t^ 
regiments  of  another.  A  severe  action  ensued,  and  was  terminated 
night.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  small  force  employi 
tiie  result  was  not  decisive,  and  the  enemy  continued  his  retreat,  vnc 
cover  of  darkness,  leaving  several  hundred  prisoners,  with  his  dead  il 
wounded,  in  our  hands.  The  time  gained  in  Magruder's  action  enab' 
the  retreating  column  to  cross  White  Oak  Swamp  without  interruptl 
and  destroy  the  bridge. 

Jackson  reached  Savage  Station  early  on  the  80th.  He  was  dires 
to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  road  he  had  taken,  and  Magruder  to  foQ 
Longstreet  by  the  Darbytown  road.  As  Jackson  advanced,  his  progi 
was  arrested  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  The  enemy  occupied  the  oppw 
side,  and  obstinately  resisted  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge.  Longstx 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  continuing  their  advance  on  the  80th,  soon  came  upon 
enemy,  strongly  posted  across  the  Long  Bridge  road,  about  a  xmle  froiD 
intersection  with  the  Charles  City  road.  Huger's  route  led  to  the  ri^t 
the  position,  Jackson's  to  the  rear,  and  the  arrival  of  their  commands  '^ 
awaited,  to  begin  the  attack.  On  the  29th,  Gen.  Holmes  had  crossed  fi 
the  south  side  of  the  James,  with  part  of  his  division.  On  the  80th,  reinfot 
by  Gen.  Wise  with  a  detachment  of  his  brigade,  he  moved  down  the  ri 
road,  and  came  upon  the  b'ne  of  the  retreating  army  near  Malvern  £ 
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Perceiving  indications  of  confhBion,  Oen.  Holmes  was  ordered  to  open 
upon  the  oolnmn  with  artillery.  He  soon  discovered  that  a  number  of  bat- 
teries, advaDtageoosly  posted,  supported  by  an  infantry  force  superiour  to 
hiB  own,  and  assisted  by  the  fire  of  the  gunboats  in  James  Itiver,  guarded 
this  part  of  the  line.  Magruder,  who  had  reached  the  Darbytown  road, 
was  ordered  to  reinforce  Holmes,  but,  being  at  a  greater  distance  than  had 
been  snpposed,  he  did  not  reach  the  position  of  the  latter  in  time  for  an 
attack.  Huger  reported  that  his  progress  was  obstructed ;  but  about  4 
p.  iL,  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Charles  Oity  road,  which  was 
sappoeed  to  indicate  his  approach.  Longstreet  immediately  opened  with 
one  of  hiB  batteries,  to  give  notice  of  his  presence.  This  brought  on  the 
engagement ;  but  Huger  not  coming  up,  aud  Jackson  having  been  unable 
to  force  the  passage  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  with- 
out the  expected  support. 

BoMe  of  Fraaiei^a  Farm. 

The  superiourity  of  numbers  and  advantages  of  position  were  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  He  occupied  the  open  high  lands  constituting  ^^  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,"  five  miles  northeast  of  Darbytown.  The  place  was  good  for 
defence;  the  woods  right  and  lefb  of  it  swarmed  with  skirmishers;  the 
ascending  grade  of  the  road  was  swept  by  cannon,  while  all  attempts  to 
flank  the  enemy's  left  would  meet  with  broadsides  from  the  gunboats  at 
CurVs  Neck,  in  the  James  Biver,  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 

The  Confederates  pressed  forward  under  an  incessant  storm  of  lead ; 
sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  belching  forth  shell,  canister,  and  grape  upon 
them,  while  they  had  but  one  battery  on  their  side,  which  could  not  be 
got  into  position.  The  battle  raged  furiously  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  night. 
By  that  time,  the  enemy  had  been  driven  with  great  slaughter  from  every 
position  but  one,  which  he  maintained  until  he  was  able  to  withdraw 
under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the  close  of  the  struggle  nearly  the  entire 
field  remained  in  our  possession,  covered  with  the  eneiny's  dead  and 
wounded. 

After  the  engagement,  Magruder  was  recalled,  to  relieve  the  troops  of 
Longstreet  and  Hill.  The  command  of  the  latter  was,  indeed,  prostrated 
by  almost  superhuman  exertions.  It  had  won  the  battle  of  Mechanics- 
ville,  fought  five  hours  at  Gaines'  Mills,  marched  over  a  terrible  road  and 
cireoitouB  route  of  forty  miles,  and  had  now  borne  the  chief  part  in  another 
of  the  series  of  engagements  that  had  tracked  the  lines  of  Bichmond  with 
fire  and  destruction. 

BatUe  of  Malvern  Sill. 
Early  on  the  1st  of  July,  Jackson  reached  the  battle-field  of  the  pre* 
Tioni  day,  having  succeeded  in  crossing  White  Oak  Swamp,  where  ho 
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oaptured  a  part  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  a  number  of  prisoners.      Hq 
was  directed  to  continue  the  pursuit  down  the  Willis  Church  road  9  a^d 
soon  found  the  enemy  occupying  a  high  range,  extending  obliquely  across 
the  road,  in  front  of  Malvern  Hill.     On  this  position,  of  great  natural 
strength,  he  had  concentrated  his  powerful  artillery,  supported  by  masaea 
of  infantry,  partially  protected  by  earthworks.    Immediately  in  his  frout 
the  ground  was  open,  varying  in  width  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and 
sloping  gradually  from  the  crest,  was  completely  swept  by  the  fire  o£  liis 
infantry  and  artillery.    To  reach  this  open  ground,  our  troops  had    to 
advance  through  a  broken  and  thickly-wooded  country,  traversed,  neax-l j' 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  a  swamp  passable  at  but  few  places,  axi^ 
difficult  at  those.    The  whole  of  it  was  within  range  of  the  batteries  on  iJo%Ji 
heights,  and  the  gunboats  in  the  river,  under  whose  incessant  fire  o^ar 
movements  had  to  be  executed.    Jackson  formed  his  line  with  Whitizx,^'  ^ 
division  on  his  left,  and  D.  H.  Hill's  on  the  right,  one  of  Swell's  briga^:!^ 
occupying  the  interval.    The  rest  of  EweU's,  and  Jackson's  own  divisi' 
were  held  in  reserve.    Magruder  was  directed  to  take  position  on  Ja^ 
son's  right,  but  before  his  arrival  two  of  Huger's  brigades  came  up  ^'^^^ 
were  placed  next  to  Hill.    Magruder  subsequently  formed  on  the  right     ^^.^ 
tliese  brigades,  which,  with  a  third  of  Huger's,  were  placed  under  ^-^^ 
command.    Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  were  held  in  reserve,  and  took 
part  in  the  engagement. 

The  position  taken  by  McClellan  enabled  him  to  turn  iat  bay,  with 
rear  protected  by  the  tfames,  and  flanks  partially  covered  by  gunboa 
From  the  magnificent  bluff  might  be  seen  the  Federal  gunboats  cruising 
the  river.    The  hill  was  crowned  with  numerous  artillery.     Owing  to 
obstacles  presented  by  the  woods  and  swamp,  the  Confederates  had  b( 
unable  to  bring  up  sufficient  artillery  to  oppose  successfully  the  extraor 
nary  force  of  that  arm  employed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  line  of  attack  was  not  formed  until  a  late  hour  in  -•^^^ 
afternoon.    A  general  advance  was  to  be  made  at  a  given  signal.    On  -^i^'^^ 
left,  D.  H.  Hill  pressed  forward  across  the  open  .field,  and  engaged    -^^^ 
enemy  gallantly,  breaking  and  driving  back  his  first  line;  but  a simulta^^*-*^ 
ous  advance  of  the  other  troops  not  taking  place,  he  found  himself  una.^*^-*^ 
to  maintain  the  ground  he  had  gained  against  the  overwhelming  numt^^^ 
and  numerous  batteries  of  the  enemy.    Jackson  sent  to  his  support  I*^ 
own  division  and  that  part  of  EweU's  which  was  in  reserve,  but  owinj^  *^ 
the  increasing  darkness  and  intricacy  of  the  forest  and  swamp,  they  ^^ 
not  arrive  in  time  to  render  the  desired  assistance.     FTill  was  theref!'^     I« 


** 


compelled  to  abandon  part  of  the  ground  he  had  gained,  after  suffering 
severe  loss.  ^ 


On  the  right,  a  more  terrible  and  dramatic  action  was  to  occur.   It  was      l*:^ 
past  four  o'clock,  and  if  anything  was  to  be  attempted,  the  work  must  be 
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^ck  and  deeperate.    An  order  had  been  dispatched  by  Gten.  Magmder  to 

bring  vf  from  all  the  batteries  thirty  rifle  pieces,  if  possible,  with  which  he 

lM)ped  to  shatter  the  enemy's  infanlary.    It  was  soon  evident  that  the  artil- 

I^  oonld  not  get  np  in  time.    Magmder  determined  to  trust  to  the  im 

P^tnonB  yalonr  of  his  troops,  and  with  fifteen  thousand  infantry  to  storm 

^e  Ml  at  Crew's  house.    There  was  a  run  of  more  than  six  hundred  yards 

^P  a  riimg  ground,  an  unbroken  flat  beyond  of  several  hundred  yards,  one 

^midred  pieces  of  cannon  behind  breastworks,  and  heavy  masses  of  infan- 

^^  in  support !    The  brigades  advanced  bravely  across  the  open  field, 

''*^«d  by  the  fire  of  the  cannon,  aud  the  musketry  of  large  bodies  of  infan- 

^^»     Some  were  broken  and  gave  way ;  others  approached  dose  to  the 

K^^s,  driving  back  the  infantry,  compelling  the  advanced  batteries  to  retire 

■^  ^ecape  capture,  and  mingling  their  dead  with  those  of  the  enemy.    To 

^<i  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  the  immense  slaughter  in  front  of  the 

Potteries,  the  gunboats  increased  the  rapidity  of  their  broadsides,  and  the 

^QHnense  missiles  coursed  through  the  air  with  great  noise,  tearing  off  the 

^^'^^-tops,  and  bursting  with  loud  explosions. 

towards  sunset  the  concussion  of  artillery  was  terrific ;  the  hill  was 
^Oftlied  in  sheets  of  fiame ;  shells  raced  athwart  the  horizon ;  the  blaze  of 
toe  setting  sun  could  scarcely  be  discovered  through  the  canopy  of  smoke 
^hi<5li  floated  firom  the  surface  of  the  plains  and  rivers.  Piles  of  dead  lay 
™*c3c  close  to  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  the  baleful  fires  of  death  yet 
Waaced  among  the  trees,  where  our  shattered  colunms  had  sought  an  im- 
P^^'fect  cover  behind  the  slight  curtain  of  the  forest. 

Xt  was  now  dark,  and  little  could  be  done.  The  attack  on  Malvern 
Hill  had  failed  for  want  of  concert  among  the  attacking  colunms.  The 
*^®*nJt8  of  the  Confederates  were  too  weak  to  break  the  Federal  line,  and, 
*ft®]p  struggling  gallantly,  sustaining  and  infiicting  great  loss,  they  were 
compelled  successively  to  retire. 

Snt  the  action  of  Malvern  Hill  was  to  be  the  last  important  incident 

^  ^e  drama  of  Bichmond,  and  another  day  was  to  complete  and  reveal  to 

^^  'World  McOlellan's  grand  catastrophe.   As  night  fell,  the  enemy  silently 

^'^^'^ated  from  Malvern  Hill.    In  the  morning  of  the  2d  July  it  was  dis- 

^<i!red  that  McClellan  had  again  retired,  and  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Lee 

^ittt«QtIy  recommenced  the  advance,  although  it.rained  in  fioods.    But  the 

*^donls  seemed  to  have  vanished  once  more  in  the  densely-timbered 

V      wrainp.    The  outposts  saw  no  signs  of  them,  and  most  of  the  day  was  lost 

1      Wore  it  was  ascertained  whither  McClellan  had  fled.    Towards  night  it 

\     ^  discovered  he  had  conducted  his  whole  force  by  a  narrow  road  through 

^  thick  swampy  wood,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  was  safe  under  his  gun- 

Wts  at  Harrison's  Landing. 

-^         IfcCleUan  had  managed  his  retreat  with  skill.   He  had  at  last  obtained 

a  position  on  the  river,  our  advance  to  which  could  be  made  but  by  one 
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road,  and  that  narrow,  and  swept  with  nnmerons  artillerj.    He  imns. 
atelj  began  to  fortify  his  position,  which  was  flanked  on  each  side 
creek,  the  approach  to  his  front  being  commanded  by  the  heavy  gons  ol 
shipping  in  addition  to  those  monnted  in  his  entrenchments.    He 
reached  at  last  a  safe  cover  for  his  shattered  coliunns ;  bnt  after  a 
of  defeats  that  had  demoralized  .his  command,  inflicted  npon  him  a  1 
not  less  than  twenty  thonsand  in  killed  and  wonnded,  and  was  fatal  to 
designs  npon  Bichmond.    The  immediate  finits  of  the  Oonfederate 
were  the  relief  of  Bichmond  from  a  state  of  siege ;  the  ront  of  the 
army  which  had  so  long  menaced  its  safety ;  more  than  ten  thousand  p 
oners,  including  o£Sicers  of  high  rank ;  the  capture  or  destruction  of  sto 
of  the  value  of  millions,  and  the  acquisition  of  thirty-five  thousand 
of  smaU  arms,  and  fifty-two  pieces  of  superiour  artnieiy. 

It  is  true  that  this  success,  great  as  it  was,  fell  below  public  expect8t£- 
in  Bichmond,  which  had  looked  for  the  capitulation  or  annihilation  ^ 
McClellan's  entire  forces,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  the  north  si  ^ 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Of  this  disappointment,  Gten.  Lee  writes :  "  Un 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  Federal  army  should  have  been  destroyed, 
escape  was  due  to  causes  already  stated.  Prominent  among  these  was  t^^ 
want  of  correct  and  timely  information.  This  fact,  attributable  chiefly  "^ 
the  character  of  the  country,  enabled  Gten.  McClellan  skillfully  to  concesa^ 
Ids  retreat,  and  to  add  much  to  the  obstructions  with  which  nature  bi^ 
beset  the  way  of  our  pursuing  colunms.  But  regret  that  more  was  n^ 
accomplished,  gives  way  to  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  Buler  of  the  U: 
verse  for  the  results  achieved." 

The  expression  of  pious  thanks  was  fervently  repeated  by  Jackson, 
wrote,  in  his  o£Sicial  report :  "  Undying  gratitude  is  due  to  Qod  for  th  -> 
great  victory — ^by  which  despondency  increased  in  the  North,  hope  brigh.^ 
ened  in  the  South,  and  the  capital  of  Virginia  and  of  the  Oonfederacy  ws  ^ 
saved." 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious  success.    A  week  before,  and  an  invadiK^ 
army,  superiour  to  the  Confederates  in  numbers,  and  in  the  material  • 
war,  closely  beleaguered  their  capital,  and  vauntingly  proclaimed  its 
conquest.    Now  the  remains  of  that  confident  and  threatening  host  lay 
the  banks  of  James  Biver,  anxious  only  to  recruit  from  the  eflfects  of 
trous  defeats ;  and  Bichmond,  erect  and  exultant,  was  secure  in  the  proi 
tion  of  an  army  whose  fresh  victory  had  been  obtained  over  a  force 
had  had  every  resource  that  could  be  sunmioned  to  its  assistance,  ev 
possible  addition  of  numbers  within  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemm 
and  every  material  condition  of  success  to  insure  for  it  the  great  prise 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 
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ur  jc^olxllan's  dbfbat  nr  the  itobth. — organization  of  anothxb  rdbral  asmt 
TnoM  emr.  pope. — ^poutioal  siaNiFioANox  of  popb^s  appointmsnt. — ^nxw  ioasubxs 
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^^HABBIBON-BAS  LETTEB.^' — ^DIYIBIONB  OF  8ENTIMXNT  IN  THE  NOBTH  AS  TO  THE  CIXAB 
-^OTBB  AND  MEABUBES  OF  THE  WAB. — ^POSITION  OF  THE  DEMOCBATIO  PABTT. — THE  BADI 
C3ALS  nr  OONOBBS8. — THEIB  ANTI-SLAYEBT   DESIGN. — THEIB  THBOBT    OF  BEYENOB  UPON 
^CHB  SOUTH.-— CARDINAL  EBBOUB  OF  THIS  POUTIOAL  SCHOOL. — ^DECLARATION  OF  WENDELL 
S*HIIXIFB. — ST8TEH  OF  SPOLIATION  AND  DISFRANCHISEMENT  IN  THE  S0X7TH.— «EN.  POPE^S 
-^BDBXaS  TO  HIS  ARMY  IN  yiRQINIA. — ^HIS  WAB  UPON  NON-COMBATANTS. — LEGALIEATION 
07   PLUNDER. — DISRUPTION  OF  THE  NOBTHEBN  SPOILSMEN  INTO  YIBGINIA. — ^POPE^S  MHJ- 
^ABT  LOna.— GEN.  LEE  BETWEEN  TWO  F0B0E8. — ^HE  SENDS  JACKSON  AGAINST  POPE. — HE 
^THRXATMNS  M^CLELLAN^S  COMMUNICATIONS. — ^BATTLE  OF  CEDAB  BUN. — ^BANKS  AGAIN  DE- 
CaEiVED  BT  JACKSON. — A  BAPID  AND  SEYEBE  ENGAGEMENT. — GEN.  LEE  MOTES  OUT  TO  THE 
OF  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK. — ADYSNTUROUS  MOYEMENT  OF  JACKSON  TO  REACH  POFS's 
— HIS   PERILOUS  POSITION. — HE  IS  APPARENTLY  IN   THE  JAWS  OF  DESTBUCTION. — 
AFFAIB  OF  MANASSAS  AND  BRISTOE  STATION. — THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. — 
.-ONGSTBEET^S  MARCH  TO  REINFORCE  JACKSON. — HIS  PASSAGE  OF  THOROUGHFARE  GAP. — 
TIXSLT   AND   CRITICAL  ARRIYAL  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. — A  CLOSE   CONTEST.-^ 
OHTCNa  AT  TEN  PAGES. — THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FIRST  DAY  NOT  DECISIYE. — ^DISPOSITION 
jr  THE  TWO  ARMIES  FOR  THE  GREAT  CONTEST  OF  THE  SECOND  DAY. — JACKSON  AT  CLOSE 
TTABTXBS. — HE   DRIYES  THE  ENEMY. — THE  WHOLE  CONFEDERATE  LINE  OF  BATTLE  AD- 
JkHOINO. — A    SUBLIME   SPECTACLE. — SCENES   ON  THE   BANKS  OF  BULL  BUN. — POPS  BA- 
TS TO  CENTBEYILLE  AND  THENCE  TOWABDS  WASHINGTON. — JACKSON  8TBIKE8  HIM 

-A.«AIN. ^ENGAGEMENT  AT  OX  HILL. — ^POFS^S   IMMENSE  LOSSES. — HIS   ABSURD  CLAIM  OF 

"V30T0BY. — LUDICB0U8  COBBESPONDENCX  BETWEEN  POPE  AND  HALLECK.— RAPID  AND 
^OOIXIANT  CHANGE  IN  THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. — THE  WAR  TBANBFSBSED 
VSOM  THE  INTBBIOUR  TO  THE  FRONTIER. — ^ALABM  IN  THE  NORTH. — POPULARITY  IN  THE 
^^nrVKDKBACY  OF  AN  OFFENSIYE  WAB. — A  TBUE  STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  LEe's  DESIGNS  IN 
OSOflBINO  THE  UPPEB  POTOMAC  AND  INYADING  MABYLAND.— WHY  HE  DID  NOT  MOTE 
'V7VOH  WASHINGTON  AND  ALEZANDBIA. — ^HIS  PBOOLAMATION  AT  FBEDEBICK. — ^WXAX  BB- 
eiH>HBB  OF  THE  MABYLANDEB8. — EXPLANATION  OF  THIS.— CAPTUBE  OFHABPKB^S  IXBBY,  Mk 

^HOW  JACKSON  INYESTED  IT. — ^m'cLELLAN  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY. — ^HIS 

XSTAOTIYITY. — HE  BECOMES  ACQUAINTED  WITH  LEE^S  PLANS  BY  A  CUBIOUS  AOCIDENT. — ^HS 

WE88E8  FOBWABD  TO  BEUEYE  HABPEB's  FEBBY. — HEIGHT  IN  BOON^SBOBO'  GAP. — GEN.  LEE 

^»TlRiai  TO  BHABPBBUBG. — ^MEANWHILE  JACKSON  COMPLETES  THE  BEDUOTIOH  OF  HABPXB^S 

FXBBT. — BATTLE  OF  SHABPSBUBG. — COMPABATIYE  STRENGTH  OF  TEE  TWO  ABMIBa.— FLUO- 
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TUATION  OF  THB  TIDB  OF  BATTLE  ON  THB  OOITFEDEBATB  LEFT. — BXP17L9B  OF  TBI 
— THE  0«»NFEDEBATB  OEKTBB  IS  BBOEEN  A.ND  RE00YEB8. — THB  XNBICT  GRB  P 
OF  THB  BBIDOE  OYEB  THB  ANTIBTAM. — THB  DAT  GLOBES  WITH  THB  KSEMY  VEI 
ALL  POINTS,  AND  A  YIOTOBT  FOB  THB  OONFEDBBATES. — ^WHT  OBN.  LEB  DID  HO 
THB  BATTLE  THB  NEXT  DAY. — WHY  HE  BETBEATED. — ^M^OLELLAN^B  OLAIM  OF  Yl 
HOW  IT  WAS  AN  AFTEBTHOUOHT. — ^LEE^S  ABMY  BBOBUITINO  IN  YIBGINIA. 

Thb  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  great  Federal  army  under  the  cc 
of  McClellan  from  before  Eichmond  to  the  James  Biver,  cause 
excitement  throughout  the  North.  The  details  of  the  repidse  fell  n 
community  with  disheartening  effect,  and  produced  such  a  shodi 
not  been  felt  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  A  fierce  clam 
raised  against  the  unfortunate  commander ;  and  the  occasion  of  the 
zation  and  direction  of  another  Federal  army  against  Itichmon< 
Maj.-Gen.  Pope,  who  had  actually  crossed  the  Eappahannock,  as  if 
GordonsviUe,  and  move  thence  upon  the  Confederate  capital,  wac 
used  to  throw  McClellan  into  the  shade,  to  disparage  his  career, 
break  down  whatever  public  confidence  might  yet  be  disposed  to  I: 
his  name.  Divisions  and  recriminations  between  these  two  grand  y 
the  Federal  forces  in  Virginia  were  early  developed.  Several  of 
lan's  generals  of  division  asked  relief  from  duty  under  him,  regard 
as  inefficient  and  incompetent,  and  had  been  assigned  to  Pope^ 
The  friends  of  McClellan  were  not  slow  to  retaliate  that  Pope  wai 
start  and  braggart,  who  by  trickery  and  partisan  politics,  had  becon 
favourite  of  the  "Washington  Cabinet,  and  a  military  impostor,  coi 
only  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Eadical  party,  who  mistook  bru' 
the  war  for  vigour,  and  were  for  increasing  the  horrours  of  hostil 
emancipating  and  arming  the  slaves,  l^alizing  plunder,  and  mal 
invaded  country  of  the  South  the  prey  of  white  brigands  and  * 
negroes. 

The  appointment  of  this  man  to  the  command  of  the  Feden 
gathered  on  the  Rappahannock  was  significant  of  the  design  of  th< 
ington  Administration  to  introduce  new  measures  of  violence  in  i 
test,  and  to  re-enter  upon  the  campaign  in  Virginia  with  a  new 
warfare.  The  desperate  fortunes  of  the  war  were  now  to  be  pre 
with  a  remarkable  exasperation.  Pope  was  a  violent  Abolitionist,  8 
politician ;  his  campaigns  in  the  West  had  been  remarkable  onlj 
bluster  of  official  despatches,  big  falsehoods  in  big  print,  and  a  me 
career  of  cruelty  in  Southeastern  Missouri.  He  had  suddenly  lii 
favour  at  Washington.  McDowell,  a  moderate  Democrat,  having 
pathy  with  the  Anti-Slavery  school  of  politics — ^who  some  month 
had  been  stationed  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  promised  chief  cc 
of  the  movement  thence  upon  Bichmond  when  joined  by  Banks, 
and  Fremont,  but  whose  hopes  had  been  destroyed  by  tiie  rapid  ] 
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kAd  victorieB  of  "  Stonewall "  Jackson — was  humiliated  to  find  his  plans 
and  chief  command  entrnsted  to  an  incompetent  man,  and  himself  pnt  in 
an  obscure  and  subordinate  position  under  Pope. 

Whatever  question  there  may  have  been  of  the  military  capacity  of 
McCleUan,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  political  reasons  at  Washington  for 
putting  him  out  of  the  way.     He  was  a  Democrat ;  his  constant  interpre- 
tation of  the  war  had  been  that  it  was  a  contest  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  not  a  war  of  vengeance,  and  should  not  be  diverted  or  degraded 
from  what  hs  esteemed  a  noble  and  laudable  object,  by  revengeful  designs 
upon  the  population  of  the  South  and  a  recourse  to  savage  outrage.     He 
had  already  obtained  certain  respect  from  the  people  of  the  South  by  a 
BtudionB  regard  for  the  rights  of  private  property  within  the  lines  of  his 
military  command,  and  his  honourable  disposition  to  direct  war  and  deal 
its  penalties  against  bodies  of  armed  men  rather  than  against  the  general 
population  of  the  country  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  and  other  conditions, 
appealing  to  humanity  and  protected  under  the  civilized  code  of  war.    The 
distregsed  commander,  under  the  weight  of  a  great  defeat,  yet  had  power 
of  mind  to  write,  a  few  days  after  his  retreat  to  James  River,  a  letter  to 
President  Lincoln,  at  Washington,  which,  apart  from  his  military  career, 
5       must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  honour  to  his  name.    The  text  of  this 
^       letter  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  as  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
^       *  party  in  the  North,  that  was  for  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war  to  its 
original  declarations,  and  conducting  it    on    humane    and    honourable 
principles : 

**  HXADaVA&TBBS  AUCT  Or  THX  POTOXAC, 

**Oamf  hbak  Haxkook's  Lakdxko,  Va.,  JWy  7, 186i. 

Mr.  PaEsmKST :  You  have  been  fully  informed  that  the  rebel  army  is  in  the  front, 

^w  the  purpose  of  overwhelming  us  by  attacking  our  positions  or  reducing  us  by  block- 

ug  oor  river  communications.    I  cannot  but  regard  our  condition  as  critical,  and  I  ear- 

^y  desire,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  to  lay  before  your  excellency,  for  your 

»^^«te  consideration,  my  general  views  concerning  the  existing  state  of  the  rebellion, 

T**^^  they  do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  situation  of  this  army,  or  strictly  come  within 

^  loope  of  my  ofiScial  duties.    These  views  amount  to  convictions,  and  are  deeply  im- 

*y^  open  my  mind  and  heart.    Our  cause  must  never  be  abandoned ;  it  is  the  cause 

^  inititntionB  and  self-government.    The  Constitution  and  the  Union  must  be  pre- 

,         i^*^  ^batever  may  be  the  cost  in  time,  treasure,  and  blood.    If  secession  is  successful, 

■     Jj^'^IntionB  are  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  ftiture.   Let  neither  military  disaster,  polit- 

^  toon,  nor  foreign  war,  shake  your  settled  purpose  to  enforce  the  equal  operation 

^tba  lairs  of  the  United  States  upon  the  people  of  every  State. 

'^Tbe  time  has  come  when  the  Grovemment  must  determine  upon  a  civil  and  military 
^%;  oovering  the  whole  ground  of  our  national  trouble. 

''Hie  responaibility  of  determining,  declaring,  and  supporting  such  civil  and  military 
klicy,  and  of  directing  the  whole  course  of  national  affairs  in  regard  to  the  rebellion, 
^tert  now  be  asBumed  and  exercised  by  you,  or  our  cause  will  be  lost.    The  ConstitutioD 
9r«i  yoa  power,  even  for  the  present  terrible  exigency. 
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^'  This  rebellion  has  assomed  the  oharaoter  of  a  war ;  as  saoh  it  Bthonld  be  legsrdf 
and  it  shonid  be  condncted  upon  the  highest  prindplee  known  to  Christian  oiyiliiilior 
It  should  not  be  a  war  looking  to  the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State,  in  any  e' 
It  should  not  be  at  all  a  war  upon  population,  but  against  armed  forces  and  politisil 
ganizations.    Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  ezeontions  of  persons,  terrttori^ 
organizations  of  States,  or  forcible  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  oontttnplated  for 
moment. 

"  In  prosecuting  the  war,  all  private  property  and  unarmed  persons  ahonid  be  strieC 
protected,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  military  operations ;  all  private  property 
for  military  use  should  be  paid  or  receipted  for ;  pillage  and  waste  should  be  treated 
high  crimes ;  all  unnecessary  trespass  sternly  prohibited,  and  offensive  demesnoor  by 
military  towards  citizens  promptly  rebuked.  Ifilitary  arrests  should  not  be  tolerate  ^ 
except  in  places  where  active  hostilities  exist;  and  oaths,  not  required  by  eaaotmen^ 
constitutionally  made,  should  be  neither  demanded  nor  received. 

'*  Military  government  should  be  confined  to  the  preservation  of  pnbHo  order  and 
protection  of  political  right.    Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
relations  of  servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
cept  for  repressing  disorders,  as  in  other  cases.    Slaves,  contraband  under  the  act  of  OosD' 
gress,  seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.    The  right  of  the  Qovemment  to 
appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service  slave  labour  shbuld  be  asserted,  and  ti^ 
right  of  the  owner  to  compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.    This  principle  uugbl 
be  extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves  of  a  partio- 
ular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in  Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western 
Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland,  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  on{f  a 
question  of  time.    A  system  of  policy  thus  constitutional,  and  pervaded  by  the  influeieM 
of  Christianity  and  freedom,  would  receive  the  support  of  almost  all  truly  lojal  meiv 
would  deeply  impress  the  rebel  masses  and  all  foreign  nations,  and  it  might  be  huniUy 
hoped  that  it  would  commend  itself  to  the  favour  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Unless  the  principles  governing  the  ftiture  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall  be  ni^ 
known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be  almost  hopdesa  A 
declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery,  will  rapidly  disintegrate  oar  preMot 
armies.  The  policy  of  the  Government  must  be  supported  by  concentration  of  milittf7 
power.  The  national  forces  should  not  be  dispersed  in  expeditions,  posts  of  oo<mpitiflOf 
and  numerous  armies,  but  should  be  mainly  collected  into  masses,  and  brought  to  beir 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Those  armies  thoroughly  defeated,  tbepofit* 
ical  structure  which  they  support  would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

"  In  carrying  out  any  system  of  policy  which  you  may  form,  you  will  require  a  cob- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  one  who  possesses  your  confidence,  understands  your  viet^ 
and  who  is  competent  to  execute  your  orders,  by  directing  the  military  forces  of  tbfl  o^ 
tion  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  by  you  proposed.  I  do  not  ask  that  pbee  ^ 
myself.  I  am  willing  to  serve  you  in  such  position  as  you  may  assign  me,  and  I  wiU^ 
so  as  faithfully  as  ever  subordinate  served  superiour. 

**  I  may  be  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  and  as  I  hope  forgiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  bf*^    I 
written  this  letter  with  sincerity  towards  you  and  from  love  for  my  country. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  GEORGE  B.  MoCLELLAK, 

^^Major-General  0&mmamdki§* 
"  His  Excellency  A.  Linooln,  Prendent,^ 

Tho  letter  of  McClellan  was  significant  of  a  remarkable  division  of 
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^ent  in  the  Korth  on  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  division  was  appa- 
entin  the  Federal  Congress,  and  marked  by  sharp  lines  of  party  conflict. 
^  bert  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  recognized  the  trne  proportions 
Hd  character  of  the  war ;  were  for  according  all  belligerent  rights  to  the 
bnfederates ;  and  strenuously  insisted  that  its  objects  should  be  limited 
^  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  They  claimed  that  the  war  for  the  Union 
&d  been  cheated  of  its  due  effect  by  the  intrusion  of  sectional  rancour  and 
le  iojudieioos  or  unfaithful  acts  of  agents  of  the  Government.  They  re- 
sted the  inauguration,  now  attempted  at  Washington,  of  a  system  ot 
oliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  invaded  country  of  the  South ;  they 
iclared  that  such  a  system  would  rob  the  cause  of  its  sanctity,  and  render 
ccesB  more  difficult  of  attainment. 

The  Badical  party,  on  the  other  hand,  which  controlled  a  majority  of 
>te8  10  Congress,  were  for  extending  tiie  contest  to  the  extinction  of 
BiTery,  and  punishing  the  "  rebels  "  with  every  conceivable  means  that 
le  quick  imagination  of  hate  and  revenge  could  suggest.  They  could  not 
alize  the  fact  that  the  contest  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  war.  Their 
reat  mistake  was  that  they  habitually  underrated  the  extent  and  strength 
f  **  the  rebellion,"  just  as  they  had  formerly  underrated  and  contemned 
he  grievances  of  the  South  and  their  hold  on  the  Southern  mind.  They 
jrfbfled  to  apply  even  Vattel's  test  of  a  civil  war,  viz. :  "  that  a  consider- 
^e  body  of  insurgents  had  risen  against  the  sovereign ; "  they  repudiated 
>Dit8  appurtenances  of  a  humane  code  of  warfare,  the  exchange  of  prison- 
^  etc ;  and  the  consequences  of  such  a  theory  were  constantly  recurring 
Acuities  about  belligerent  rights  on  sea  and  land,  and  inhumanities 
Which  would  sicken  the  heart  of  a  savage.  In  fact,  this  party  cared  noth- 
'^  for  the  success  of  the  war  unless  it  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
^Goge  upon  the  Southern  people,  and  embrace  a  design  upon  their  institu- 
4tt  of  davery.  "Wendell  Phillips,  a  famous  Badical  orator  in  the  North, 
^  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  he  would  deplore  a  victory  of  McClellan, 
^oesQse  "  the  sore  would  be  salved  over,"  and  it  would  only  be  the  victory 
^  s  slave  Union ;  and  that  he  thanked  Beauregard  for  marshaUing  his 
^y  before  Washington,  because  it  had  conferred  upon  Congress  the 
Oostitutional  power  to  aboh'sh  slavery. 

The  appointment  of  John  Pope  to  what  was  now  the  most  important 
dromand  in  Yirginia  was  a  triumph  of  the  Badical  party  at  Washington, 
3d  dated  that  system  of  spoliation  and  disfranchisement  in  the  Southern 
iates,  now  to  be  distinctly  announced  in  forms  of  authority  and  in  the 
It  of  official  orders.  Pope  assumed  his  new  command  in  the  following 
dresB,  which  long  amused  the  world  as  a  curiosity  in  military  literature 
1  the  braggart  flourish  of  a  man,  whom  the  Bichmond  MDominer  de- 
ibed  as  ^*  a  compound  of  Bobadil  and  Munchausen : " 
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^  lb  the  Offlcen  and  SoldUn  qf  the  Army  qf  Virginia: 

'*  B7  special  aasigiimsiit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  hare  laamd  con 
mand  of  this  army.  I  hare  spent  two  weeks  in  learning  your  whereabontB,  job  oondi- 
tioD,  and  your  wants;  in  preparing  70a  for  active  operational  and  In  placing  70a in  pos- 
tions  from  which  yon  can  act  promptly  and  to  the  purpose.  I  have  come  to  70a  firom 
the  West,  where  we  have  always  seen  the  backs  of  onr  enemies — ^firom  an  annj  whoN 
business  it  has  been  to  seek  the  adversary,  and  to  beat  him  when  found,  whose  pcfiqf 
has  been  attack  and  not  defence.  In  but  one  instance  has  the  enemy  been  able  toplM 
onr  Western  armies  in  a  defensive  attitude.  I  presume  that  I  have  been  ealkd  h$t%  to 
pursue  the  same  system,  and  to  lead  you  against  the  enemy.  It  is  my  purpose  to  doM^ 
and  that  speedily.  I  am  sure  yon  long  for  an  opportunity  to  win  the  distinction  joa  an 
capable  of  achieving — that  opportunity  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you.  Meantsme  I  desire 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  certain  phrases  which  I  am  sorry  to  find  much  in  Togoe 
amongst  you.  I  hear  constantly  of  taking  strong  positions  and  holding  them— of  liM 
of  retreat,  and  of  bases  of  supplies.  Let  us  discard  such  ideas.  The  strongest  poatkn 
a  soldier  should  desire  to  occupy  is  one  from  which  he  can  moat  easily  advance  agtinit 
the  enemy.  Let  us  study  the  probable  lines  of  retreat  of  our  opponentsi  and  letve  on 
own  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  us  look  before  us  and  not  behind.  Soccees  and 
glory  are  in  the  advance.  Disaster  and  shame  lurk  in  the  rear.  Let  us  act  on  this  as- 
derstanding,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  your  banners  shall  be  inscribed  with  maof  i 
glorious  deed,  and  that  your  names  will  be  dear  to  your  countrymen  forever. 

"JOHN  POPE." 

He  followed  this  characteristic  production  with  a  series  of  general  <l^ 
ders,  making  war  upon  the  non-combatant  population  within  his  Um 
He  ordered  the  arrest  of  citizens,  and  on  their  refusing  to  take  an  '^(wA 
of  allegiance,"  they  were  to  be  driven  from  their  homes,  and  if  they  w- 
turned  anywhere  within  his  lines  they  should  be  ^^  considered  spies,  ao^ 
subjected  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  military  law  I  *' 

By  a  general  order  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  military  comnuui^ 
ers  of  tliat  Government,  within  the  States  of  Virginia,  Soutli  CaPoliM» 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkaitfi^ 
were  directed  to  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or  personal,  beloDgbiJ 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Confederacy  which  might  be  necessary  ct  * 
venient  for  their  several  commands,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  117 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  private  property  thus  seized  and  appropi^ 
ated  by  the  military  commanders  of  the  enemy. 

Pope  went  further  than  this  authority,  for  he  threw  open  all  the  ow» 
try  he  occupied  or  controlled  to  unlimited  spoliation  by  his  soldiers.  Tb? 
were  given  to  understand  that  they  were  free  to  enter  upon  a  campsign^' 
robbery  and  murder  against  unarmed  citizens  and  peaceful  tillers  of  At 
soil.  The  country  was  ravaged  as  by  a  horde  of  barbarians.  Honsei 
robbed ;  cattle  were  shot  dead  in  the  fields ;  clothing  and  jewelry 
stolen ;  and  nothing  was  spared  in  this  new  irruption  of  die  Northtfl 
spoilsmen.  A  Northern  journal,  more  candid  and  honourable  than  its  0^ 
temporaries,  referring  to  the  depravity  of  Pope's  troops  in  Virginia,  siidi 
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The  new  usage  -^hich  has  been  instituted  in  regard  to  protection  of  rebel 
rapoly,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  subsist  the  army  as  far  as 
ntetieable  upon  tiie  enemy's  country,  has  produced  a  decided  revolution 
I  tbe  (Jselings  and  practices  of  the  soldiery.  Unless  these  innovations  are 
itfded  by  far  more  stringent  safeguards  against  irregular  and  unauthor- 
ed  plundering,  we  shall  have  let  loose  upon  the  country,  at  the  close  of 
6  WIT,  a  torrent  of  unbridled  and  imscrupulons  robbers.  Eapid  strides 
wvds  villainy  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  men,  who  at 
me  would  have  shuddered  at  the  suggestion  of  touching  another's  prop- 
y,  now  appropriate  remorselessly  whatever  comes  within  their  reach, 
iemg,  ihej  imagine,  has  now  become  an  authorized  practice." 
The  military  movements  in  Virginia  were  now  of  surpassing  interest, 
pe  was  across  the  Rappahannock,  with  a  strong  advance  guard  south 
ODlpq>per  Court-House,  and  near  Gordonsville.  The  enemy  also  ap- 
ired  in  force  at  Fredericksburg,  and  threatened  the  railroad  from 
rdonsville  to  Richmond,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with 
>  movement  of  Pope. 

From  early  indications  Oen.  Lee  was  inclined  to  believe  that  McClellan 
old  not  again  operate  on  the  Peninsula,  but  had  concluded  to  transport 
6t  of  his  forces  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  form  a  junction  with  Pope, 
tit  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  making  any  movement  between 
)two  forces,  and  to  await,  as  far  as  possible,  the  full  development  of  the 
^f%  designs.  To  meet  the  advance  of  Pope,  and  restrain,  as  far  as 
inbl%  the  atrocities  which  he  threatened  to  perpetrate  upon  defenceless 
urn.  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  own  and  Ewell's  division,  was  ordered  to 
teeed  towards  Gordonsville,  on  the  18th  of  July.  Upon  reaching  that 
inity,  he  ascertained  that  the  force  under  Gen.  Pope  was  superiour  to 
own,  but  the  uncertainty  that  then  surrounded  the  designs  of  McClel- 
)  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  reinforce  him  from  the  army  at  Richmond. 
was  directed  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  closely,  and  to  avail 
iself  of  any  opportunity  to  attack  that  might  arise. 
IfeOlellan,  who  was  still  at  Westover,  on  James  River,  continuing  to 
dfest  no  intention  of  resuming  active  operations,  and  Gen.  Pope's  ad- 
ce  having  reached  the  Rapidan,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  division, 
ordered,  on  the  27th  of  July,  to  join  Gen.  Jackson.  At  the  same 
^  in  order  to  keep  McGlellan  stationary,  or,  if  possible,  to  cause  him  to 
idraw,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  south  of  James  River,  was  directed 
hiesten  his  communications,  by  seizing  favourable  positions  below 
tover,  from  which  to  attack  the  transports  in  the  river.  That  officer 
ted  Coggin's  Point,  opposite  Westover.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
^  Gen.  IVench,  accompanied  by  Brig.-Gen.  Pendleton,  chief  of  artil- 
plaoed  forty-three  guns  in  position  within  range  of  the  enemy's  ship- 
in  the  river,  and  of  the  camps  on  the  north  side,  upon  both  of  whiob 
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fire  wa6  opened,  cansing  constematioD,  and  inflicting  seriouB  dimt 
The  gons  were  withdrawn  before  daybreak,  with  the  loss  of  one  kOled  i 
two  wounded  by  the  gunboats  and  batteries  of  the  enemy.  This  ttti 
caused  Gen.  McClellan  to  send  a  strong  force  to  the  south  bank  of  the  rh 
which  entrenched  itself  on  Coggin's  Point. 

While  the  main  body  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  awaited  the  development 
McClellan's  intentions,  Gen.  Jackson,  reinforced  by  A.  P.  Hill,  detennii 
to  assume  the  oflfensive  against  Pope,  whose  army,  still  superiour  in  m 
bers,  lay  north  of  the  Kapidan. 

Only  a  portion  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  at  Culpepper  Gourt-Hou 
The  forces  of  Banks  and  Sigel,  and  one  of  the  divisions  of  McDowe 
corps,  had  been  concentrated  there ;  Banks'  corps  being  pushed  fonr 
five  miles  south  of  the  town.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was  anxious  to  meet 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  resolved  to  attack  this  port 
of  the  Federal  army,  before  the  arrival  of  the  remainder ;  and  on  the  \ 
August  moved  from  Gk>rdonsville  fbr  that  purpose. 
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On  the  9th,  Jackson's  command  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Oulpq^ 
Gourt-House,  when  the  enemy  was  found  near  Oedar  Bun,  a  short  difltaoc 
northwest  of  Slaughter's  Mountain.  Early's  brigade,  of  Swell's  diyiiioi 
was  thrown  forward  on  the  road  to  Culpepper  Gourt-House.  Tlie  restfii 
ing  two  brigades,  those  of  Trimble  and  Hays,  diverging  to  the  right,  tod 
position  on  the  western  slope  of  Slaughter's  Mountain.  Jackson'B  ow: 
division,  under  Brig.-G^n.  Winder,  was  placed  on  the  left  of  the  vd 
The  battle  opened  with  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery,  which  continued  for  iboi 
two  hours,  during  which  Gen.  Winder,  while  directing  the  movemeffitio 
his  batteries,  was  killed. 

It  was  now  above  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  there  had  Bcuoi 
been  any  demonstration  beyond  that  of  artillery.  G^n.  Banks,  about  di 
time,  sent  word  to  Pope,  who  was  at  Culpepper  Court-Houso,  seven  mik 
away  from  the  field,  that  the  enemy  had  made  no  considerable  demoitfbi 
tion  upon  him,  and  that  he  liardly  expected  a  battle  that  afternoon.  A 
the  obtuse  Federal  commander,  despite  his  lesson  in  the  Shenandoah  Ti 
ley,  was  again  to  be  deceived  by  his  wily  and  vigorous  adversary.  Bmk 
courier  had  but  just  started,  when  an  advance  of  the  Federal  infimtrjn 
covered,  what  had  been  ui^own  to  their  commander,  the  fiankingfiv 
of  Confederates  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  The  infantry  figl^  to 
extended  to  the  left  and  centre.  Early  became  warmly  engaged  wifli  1 
enemy  on  his  right  and  front.  He  had  previously  called  for  reinfil 
ments.    As  Gen.  Hill  had  arrived  with  his  division,  one  of  his  biigaii 
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Gen.  Thomas',  was  sent  to  Early,  and  joined  him  in  time  to  render  efficient 
wrvice.  Whilst  the  attack  upon  Early  was  in  progress,  the  main  body  of 
the  Federal  infantry  moved  down  from  the  wood,  through  the  com  and 
wheat-fields,  and  fell  with  great  vigonr  upon  our  extreme  left,  and,  by  the 
force  of  fiuperiour  numbers,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  turned  it^  and 
ponied  a  destructive  fire  into  its  remr.  At  this  critical  moment.  Branch's 
brigade,  of  Hill's  division,  with  Winder's  brigade  further  to  the  left,  met 
the  Federal  forces,  flushed  with  their  temporary  triumph,  and  drove  them 
back  with  terrible  slaughter,  through  the  woods.  The  fight  was  still 
maintained  with  obstinacy,  between  the  enemy  and  the  two  brigades  just 
i^^ed,  when,  reinforcements  coming  up,  a  general  charge  was  made, 
which  drove  the  enemy  across  the  field  into  the  opposite  woods,  strewing 
Ae  narrow  valley  with  his  dead.  At  every  point  of  their  line  the  Fed- 
^^  fell  bad^  It  had  been  one  of  the  most  rapid  and  severe  engagements 
of  the  war.  The  attack  of  Banks  had  failed ;  his  centre  and  left  were  irre- 
P^ly  broken ;  and  night  alone  saved  him  from  the  severe  penalty  of 

PUlBUit. 

The  next  day.  Gen.  Jackson  remained  in  position,  and,  becoming  satis- 
fied that  Banks  had  been  reinforced,  proceeded  to  bury  the  dead,  and  cot 
lect  the  arms  from  the  battle-field,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
^rdonsville.  The  official  report  of  his  loss  was  223  killed  and  1,060 
Wounded.  It  was  closely  estimated  that  the  enemy's  loss  was  at  least  two 
^lOQsand,  including  four  hundred  prisoners  in  our  hands. 

Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Cedar  Kun,  it  became  apparent  to  Gen.  Lee 
^  Pope's  army  was  being  largely  increased.    The  corps  of  Maj.-Gteiu 
BnrnBide,  firom  North  CaroUna,  which  had  reached  Fredericksburg,  was 
^rted  to  have  moved  up  the  Rappahannock,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
b  unite  with  Gen.  Pope,  and  a  part  of  Gen.  McClellan's  army  was  he- 
aved to  have  left  Westover  for  the  same  purpose.    In  this  condition  of 
^ffidrs  it  was  promptly  decided  by  Gen.  LeB,  that  the  most  eflfectual  way 
to  relieve  Bichmond  from  any  danger  of  attack,  would  be  to  reinforce 
Qcn.  Jackson,  and  advance  upon  Pope.    On  the  13th  August,  Maj.-Gen. 
IiQDgBtreet,  with  his  division,  and  two  brigades,  under  Gen.  Hood,  were 
<Mered  to  proceed  to  Gordonsville.     At  the  same  time.  Gen.  Stuart  was 
Effected  to  move  with  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry  to  that  point,  leaving 
^  mffident  force  to  observe  the  enemy  still  remaining  in  Fredericksburg, 
^  to  guard  the  railroad.    Qten.  B.  H.  Anderson  was  also  directed  to 
Wre  his  position  on  James  Biver,  and  follow  Longstreet    On  the  16th,  the 
thwps  b^an  to  move  from  the  vicinity  of  GordonsviUe  towards  the  Rapi- 
tgOf  €m  the  north  side  of  which,  ezt^ding  along  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
tadbia  Bailioady  in  the  direction  of  Culpepper  Oourt-House,  the  Federal 
lay  in  great  force. 
it  was  intended  that  Longstreet  and  Jackson  should  cross  the  Bapidan, 
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an.l  attack  the  enemy's  left  flank ;  bat  Pope  taking  the  alarm^  xutftily 
treated  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  While  Gen.  Lee  was  maldng  denu 
Btrations  at  various  points  of  the  river,  Jackson's  forces,  some  twenty-f 
thousand  strong,  left  the  main  body  on  the  25th  August,  and  prooeec 
towards  the  head-waters  of  the  Bappahannock.  He  was  encumbered  ir 
no  baggage,  and  moved  with  great  rapidity.  Crossiiig  the  river  ab 
four  miles  above  Waterloo,  he  pushed  rapidly  towards  Salem,  and,  turn 
the  head  of  his  column,  proceeded  eastward  parallel  with  the  Manac 
Gap  Railroad^  until  he  reached  the  village  of  Gainesville.  The  design 
this  rapid  and  adventurous  movement  of  Jackson  was,  to  move  around  1 
vnemy's  right,  so  as  to  strike  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  Lo: 
street,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  divert  his  attention  by  threatening  bin 
front,  and  follow  Jackson  as  soon  as  the  latter  should  be  snfficiei 
advanced. 

On  the  26th  August,  Qea.  Jackson  was  between  the  large  army  of  F< 
and  the  Federal  capital.  It  was  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  He  wai 
the  rear  of  an  enemy  much  more  powerful  than  himself,  far  from  all  e 
ports,  liable  to  be  attacked  by  superiour  numbers  from  Washington, 
the  one  hand,  and  in  danger  of  annihilation  if  Pope  should  face  about  ; 
co-operate  with  a  force  moving  in  that  direction.  The  enemy  was  be 
heavily  reinforced.  The  corps  of  Heintjselman  and  Porter,  probably  twei 
thousand  strong,  joined  Pope  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  August,  at  Warn 
ton  Junction.  Another  portion  of  McClellan's  army,  transported  fio 
Westover,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sumner,  were  at  Ale 
andria,  intending  to  reinforce  Pope's  linos ;  making  altogether  an  iin 
of  force  and  a  situation  in  which  the  Federal  Government  had  reaaoa 
expect  a  certain  and  splendid  victory.  It  seemed  indeed  that  Jackson  h 
marched  into  the  jaws  of  destruction,  and  had  thrust  into  Pope's  hands  tl 
opportunity  of  an  easy  and  brilliant  conquest. 

But  Jackson's  designs  upon  Pope's  stores  at  Bristoe  and  Mantfd 
Station  as  well  as  upon  his  communications  with  Washington,  were  an  ii 
portant  part  of  his  expedition,  were  eflfectively  carried  out,  and  ^ 
accomplished  before  Pope  could  realize  that  such  a  force  was  in  his  la 
and  that  the  demonstration  upon  his  depots  of  supplies  was  not  a  nc 
guerilla  foray.  The  amount  of  stores  captured  by  Jackson  was  large.  ^ 
Manassas,  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  taken,  and  more  than  thra  hi 
dred  prisoners.  Here  there  was  a  vast  accumulation  of  supplies:  fi 
thousand  pounds  of  bacon,  one  thousand  barrels  of  corn-beef,  two  th 
sand  barrels  of  Salt  pork,  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  quartermasb 
ordnance,  and  sutlers'  stores,  deposited  in  buildings,  and  filling  two  tn 
of  cars.  Having  appropriated  all  that  his  army  could  use,  GkfiL  Jad 
ordered  the  remainder  of  these  stores  to  be  destroyed,  to  avoid  recapl 
by  the  enemy. 
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On  the  27th  August,  a  conaiderable  force  of  the  enemy  under  Brig.- 
Gen.  Taylor,  approached  from  the  direction  of  Alexandria,  and  pushed 
forward  boldly  towards  Manassas  Junction.  After  a  sharp  engagement, 
the  enemy  was  routed  and  driven  back,  leaving  his  killed  and  wounded  on 
the  field,  Gen.  Taylor  himself  being  mortally  wounded  during  the  pursuit. 
In  the  afterooon,  the  enemy  advanced  upon  Gen.  EwcU  at  Bristoe,  from 
the  direction  of  "Warrenton  Junction.  They  were  attacked  by  three  regi- 
ments and  the  batteries  of  Swell's  division,  and  two  columns,  of  not  less 
than  a  brigade  each,  were  broken  and  repulsed.  Their  places  were  soon 
oipplied  by  fresh  troops ;  and  it  was  apparent  the  Federal  commander  had 
now  become  aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  had  turned  upon  Gen. 
Jackson  with  his  whole  force.  Gen.  Ewell,  upon  perceiving  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  withdrew  his  command,  part  of  which  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged, and  rejoined  Gen.  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  having  first  de- 
stroyed the  railroad  bridge  over  Broad  Bun.  The  enemy  halted  at 
Bristoe. 

THB  SEOOND  BATTLE  OF  MANASSAS. 

It  bdng  evident  that  the  design  of  Pope  was  to  fall  upon  Jackson,  and 
annihilate  him  in  his  isolated  position,  that  alert  Confederate  commander 
rapidlj  withdrew  from  Manassas,  and  took  a  position  west  of  the  turnpike 
road  from  Warrenton  to  Alexandria,  where  he  could  more  rapidly  unite 
vith  the  approaching  column  of  Longstreet. 

Taliaferro's  division  moved,  during  the  night,  by  the  road  to  Sudloy, 
•nd  croBfiing  the  turnpike  near  Groveton,  halted  on  the  west  side,  where  it 
^^  jomed  by  the  divisions  of  Hill  and  Ewell.  Perceiving  during  the 
afternoon  of  tihe  28th,  that  the  enemy,  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
"  MTenton,  was  moving  down  the  turnpike  towards  Alexandria,  thus  ex- 
V^g  his  left  flank,  Gen.  Jackson  advanced  to  attack  him.  A  fierce  and 
•binary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
^kt,  when  the  enemy  slowly  fell  back,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the 
idd. 

The  next  morning,  the  29th,  the  enemy  had  taken  a  position  to  inter- 

poie  his  army  between  Gen.  Jackson   and  Alexandria,  and  about  ten 

o'clock,  opened  with  artillery  upon  the  right  of  Jackson's  line.    The  troops 

of  the  latter  were  disposed  in  the  rear  of  Groveton,  along  the  line  of  the 

nnfiniahed  branch  of  the  Manassas  Gap  Bailroad,  and  extended  from  a 

point  a  short  distance  west  of  the  turnpike  towards  Sudley  Mill — Jackson's 

diviBion,  under  Brig.-Gen.  Starke,  being  on  the  right,  Ewell's,  under  Gen. 

lawton,  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P.  Hill  on  the  left    The  Federal  army  was 

evidently  concentrating  upon  Jackson,  with  the  design  of  overwhelming 

Iiim  before  the  arrival  of  Longstreet. 
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The  latter  officer  was  already  approaching  the  critical  field  of  battle  c 
a  rapid  march.  The  preceding  day  he  had  reached  Thoroughfare  Oap- 
a  wild,  rude  opening  through  the  Boll  Bun  MonntainBy  varying  in  widl 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards.  The  enemy  held  a  strong  poe 
tion  on  the  opposite  gorge,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  sharpshootec 
in  position  on  the  mountain.  Brig.-Gen.  D.  B.  Jones  advanced  two  c 
liis  brigades  rapidly,  and  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position  on  it 
mountain.  Brig.-Gen.  Hood,  with  his  own  and  Gen.  Whiting's  bngad. 
was  ordered,  by  a  footpath  over  the  mountain,  to  turn  the  enemy's  righa 
and  Brig.-G^n.  Wilcox  with  his  own  and  Brig.-Gen.  Featherstone's  an 
Pryor^s  brigades,  was  ordered  through  Hopewell  Gap,  three  miles  to  our  le£ 
to  turn  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  in  rear.  The  movement  was  so  sn 
cessful  that  the  enemy,  after  a  brief  resistance,  retreated  during  the  nigh- 
Early  the  next  morning,  Longstreet's  colunms  were  united,  and  tl 
advance  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  was  resumed.  The  noise  of  battle  was  heiu 
before  Longstreet  reached  Gainesville.  The  march  was  quickened.  IT 
excitement  of  battle  seemed  to  give  new  life  and  strength  to  his  jadk 
men.  On  a  rapid  march  he  entered  the  turnpike  near  Gainesville,  movL 
down  towards  Groveton,  the  head  of  his  column  coming  upon  the  fields 
rear  of  the  enemy's  left,  which  had  already  opened  with  artillery  up 
Jackson's  right,  as  previously  described.  Longstreet  took  position  on  1 
i*ight  of  Jackson,  Hood's  two  brigades,  supported  by  Evans,  being  deplo^p 
across  the  turnpike,  and  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  timely  appearance  of  Longstreet  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  fiel 
and  the  enemy,  discovering  his  movements,  showed  a  disposition  to  wi 
draw  his  left  from  the  attack.  He  changed  his  front,  so  as  to  meet  i 
advance  of  Hood  and  Evans.  However,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  aft< 
noon,  another  eflfort  was  directed  against  Jackson,  this  time  against  1 
left,  occupied  by  the  division  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill.  The  attack  was  receivi 
by  his  troops  with  great  steadiness.  The  enemy  was  repeatedly  repulse 
but  again  pressed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops.  Once  he  succeeded  i 
penetrating  an  interval  between  Gen.  Gregg's  brigade  on  the  extreme  lefl 
and  that  of  Gen.  Thomas,  but  was  quickly  driven  back  with  great  slso?^ 
ter.  The  contest  was  close  and  obstinate,  the  combatants  sometimes  deli^' 
ering  their  fire  at  ten  paces.  At  last  Early's  brigade  was  ordered  up,  tfio 
drove  the  enemy  back  with  heavy  loss.  While  this  action  was  taki^ 
place  on  Jackson's  left,  Gen.  Longstreet  ordered  Hood  and  Evans  to  a^* 
vance,  but  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed.  Hood  was  himself  attsdw 
and  his  conunand  at  once  became  warmly  engaged.  Beinforced  by  Wil* 
cox's  and  Kemper's  brigades.  Hood  pressed  forward ;  and  after  a  sev^ 
contest,  the  enemy  was  repulsed,  fell  back,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
our  troops,  who  continued  to  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  ni|^ 
when  the  action  ceased. 
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TThe  action  of  tliis  day  was  not  a  general  or  decisive  one.    The  enemy 

app^uirg  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  attack,  and  to  have  experimented 

OTX  t;lie  strength  of  onr  lines.    But  whatever  the  significance  of  the  action, 

was  plainly  with  the  Confederates ;  they  had  driven  the  enemy, 

their  positions,  and  were  now  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  en- 

on  the  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war. 

Tie  decisive  contest  was  yet  to  take  place ;  although  Pope,  quick  to 

itj  and  unscrupulous  in  his  official  dispatches,  had  already  telegraphed 

to    V^ashington  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  and  was  master  of  the 

field.    As  the  morning  of  the  30th  broke,  the  Confederates  were  under 

lb  ;  the  pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 

other ;  and  cannonading  along  the  lines  betokened  the  approaching 


ooxi.'test.    lie  troops  of  Jackson  and  Longstreet  maintained  their  positions 

of   the  previous  day.    Fitzhugh  Lee,  with  three  r^ments  of  his  cavalry, 

"^vas  josted  on  Jackson's  left,  and  B.  H.  Anderson's  division,  which  arrived 

during  the  forenoon,  was  held  in  reserve  near  the  turnpike.     The  line  of 

battle  stretched  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Sudley  Springs  on 

the  left  to  the  "Warrenton  road,  and  thence  in  an  oblique  direction  towards 

the  southwest.    The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  was,  Gen.  Heintzel- 

man  on  the  extreme  right,  and  Gen.  McDowell  on  the  extreme  left,  while 

the  army  corps  of  Q^n.  Fitz-John  Porter  and  Sigel,  and  Eeno's  division 

<>f  Gen.  Bnmside's  army,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 

T*or  a  good  part  of  the  day,  the  action  was  fought  principally  with 

^iftilleiy.    But  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  having 

Massed  his  troops  in  fi^nt  of  Gen.  Jackson,  advanced  against  his  position 

wi  strong  force.    His  front  line  pushed  forward  until  engaged  at  close 

<luarterB  by  Jackson's  troops,  when  its  progress  was  checked,  and  a  fierce 

*^d  bloody  struggle  ensued.    A  second  and  third  line,  of  great  strength, 

^o\ei.  up  to  support  the  first,  but  in  doing  so,  came  within  easy  range  of 

*  Peation  a  little  in  advance  of  Longstreet's  left.    He  inunediately  ordered 

^P  two  batteries,  and  two  others  being  thrown  forward  about  the  same 

w3=^  I     ^e  by  Col.  S.  D.  Lee,  under  their  well-directed  and  destructive  fire  the 

'^Pporting  lines  were  broken,  and  fell  back  in  confusion.     Their  repeated 

^ortB  to  rally  were  unavailing,  and  Jackson's  troops  being  thus  relieved 

^^  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  began  to  press  steadily  for- 

^^  driving  the  enemy  before  them.    He  retreated  in  confusion,  suffer- 

^Beverely  from  our  artillery,  which  advanced  as  he  retired.    Gen.  Long- 

^^^^  anticipating  the  order  for  a  general  advance,  now  threw  his  whole 

^Dunand  against  the  Federal  centre  and  lett.    Hood's  two  brigades,  fol- 

Wed  by  Evans,  led  the  attack.   K.  H.  Anderson's  division  came  gallantly 

to  the  support  of  Hood,  while  the  three  brigades  under  Wilcox  moved  for- 

tod  on  his  left,  and  those  of  Kemper  on  his  right.   D.  R.  Jones  advanced 

BO  the  extreme  right^  and  the  whole  line  swept  steadily  on. 
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The  magnificent  array  swept  the  enemy  before  them,  pansmg  only 
drive  them  from  each  successive  position.  It  was  the  most  sablime  spe 
tade  that  was  over  witnessed  on  a  battle-field.  As  far  as  the  eye  con 
range,  a  line  of  bayonets  glittered  in  the  sun.  Now  it  could  be  obaerv 
passing  through  open  fields.  Again  it  would  disappear  in  the  woods, 
brief  pause  would  ensue,  followed  by  the  clatter  of  artillery  riding  to  t 
front,  and  the  awful  roar  of  the  guns.  Then  a  shout  would  proclaim  that  t 
enemy  was  again  in  retreat,  and  the  advance  swept  on,  its  bayonets  catc 
ing  now  and  then  the  light  of  the  sun,  while  sheets  of  artillery  fire  bias 
through  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust.  The  ground  which  the  men  travers 
was  in  many  places  rod  with  blood.  In  wood  and  field,  across  creeks  a: 
brooks,  the  roar  of  battle  continued,  and  long  lines  of  smoke  curling  o^ 
tree-tops  wafted  away  on  the  evening  breeze.  lines  of  ambolances  a 
stretchers  followed  the  grand  advance  as  it  swept  on  in  its  deliberate  wc 
of  destruction,  leaving  scenes  of  carnage  in  its  rear.  Ghx>ans  and  dea: 
cries  arose  on  every  hand,  mingling  with  the  distant  roar  and  rush  of  b 
tie.  Still  the  advance  was  relentless.  As  the  masses  of  fn^tives  wi 
driven  across  Bull  Kun,  many  were  literally  dragged  and  crushed  unc 
the  water,  the  crowds  of  firenzied  men  pressing  and  trampling  upon  ei 
other  in  the  stream.  The  wounded  and  dying  of  both  armies  lined  ^ 
banks.  Some,  in  the  endeavour  to  drink,  had  tumbled  in,  and  from  w& 
ness  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  had  been  drowned ;  others  in 
water  clung  to  branches,  and  thus  sustained  themselves  for  a  little  wb 
and  then  were  seen  to  let  go  their  hold  and  disappear.  The  mead« 
were  trodden  down,  wet  and  bloody.  Hundreds  of  bodies  had  been  liA. 
over  and  crushed  by  artillery  or  cavalry.  In  front  was  the  brilliant  a>i 
tacle  of  a  valourous  army  in  steady,  relentless  pursuit :  in  the  rear  wa» 
ground,  torn,  scarred,  bloody,  piled  with  heaps  of  dead  and  dyingg 
monuments  of  war's  horrours. 

The  pursm't  continued  until  10  p.  m.  The  enemy  escaped  to  the  Bt3 
position  of  Oentreville,  about  four  miles  beyond  Bull  Bun,  where  his  fij 
was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  corps  of  Franklin  and  Sunmer,  n 
teen  thousand  strong.  The  next  day  Gen.  Jackson  was  directed  to  prcK? 
by  Sudley's  Ford  to  the  Little  Kiver  turnpike,  to  turn  the  enemy's  rig 
and  intercept  his  retreat  to  Washington.  Jackson's  progress  was  retaid 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  wbo^  • 
addition  to  their  arduous  marches,  had  fought  three  severe  engagemeo' 
in  as  many  days.  He  reached  Little  Biver  turnpike  in  the  evening,  10 
the  next  day,  September  1st,  advanced  by  that  road  towards  Fairfiix  Goal 
House.  The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  was  falling  back  rapidly  towud 
Washington,  and  had  thrown  out  a  strong  force  to  G^rmantown,  on  tb 
Little  Biver  turnpike,  to  cover  his  line  of  retreat  from  Oentreville.  Tl 
advance  of  Jackson's  column  encountered  the  enemy  at  Ox  Hill,  near  6c 
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mantoi^n,  about  5  p.  m.  Line  of  battle  was  at  once  formed,  and  two  bri- 
gades  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  those  of  Branch  and  Field,  were  thrown 
forward  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  ascertain  his  strength  and  position.  A 
cold  and  drenching  rain-storm  drove  in  the  faces  of  our  troops  as  they 
i^vanced  and  gallantly  engaged  the  enemy.  They  were  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  the  brigades  of  Gregg,  Thomas,  and  Pender;  also  of  Hill's 
division,  which,  with  part  of  Ewell's,  became  engaged.  The  conflict  was 
'^^^laintained  by  the  enemy  until  dark,  when  he  retreated,  having  lost  two 
S^neral  officers,  one  of  whom,  Major-Gen.  Kearney,  was  left  dead  on  the 
fiel^  *  Longstreet's  command  arrived  after  the  action  was  over,  and  the 
^^xt  morning  it  was  found  that  the  enemy  had  conducted  his  retreat  so 
^^pidly,  that  the  attempt  to  intercept  him  was  abandoned.  The  proximity 
^^  ±he  fortifications  around  Alexandria  and  Washington  rendered  further 
Puj-fiQit  useless ;  and  the  Oonfederates  rested  near  Chantilly,  the  enemy 
^ixxg  followed  only  by  the  cavalry,  who  continued  to  harass  him  until  he 
'^^^iled  the  shelter  of  his  entrenchments. 

In  the  series  of  engagements  on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  more  than 
m  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  in  addition  to  about  two  thousand 
bounded  left  in  our  hands.  Thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  upwards  of  twenty 
Jhoysand  of  small  arms,  numerous  colours,  and  a  large  amount  of  stores, 
besides  those  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  Manassas  Junction,  were  captured* 
^^pe  confessed  to  a  loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  the  bat- 
^^  of  the  29th ;  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  in  the  series  of 
engagements,  his  total  loss  was  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand. 

He  had  sustained  a  most  decisive  defeat.    It  was  a  dark  hour  for  the 

Northern  people.    Elated  by  Pope's  false  dispatches  from  the  field,  they 

^^^  been  counting  on  a  splendid  victory,  and  few  were  prepared  to  hear 

^  the  retreat  and  total  demoralization  of  the  army  in  three  days.    Now 

*^©  war  was  transferred  from  the  gates  of  Bichmond  to  those  of  Washing- 

^n.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Government  in  the  latter  city  attempted  to 

^'^^^srepresent  the  situation,  and  to  support  Pope's  ludicrous  claim  that  he 

^^•8  a  victor.    Such  a  claim  was  actually  made  by  Pope  even  after  he  had 

^^^%  driven  to  Centreville ;  and  the  correspondence  on  that  occasion  be- 

^een  him  and  Halleck  might  be  taken  as  a  burlesque  on  Yankee  official 

^^MKtcihes,  if  the  originals  did  not  exist  in  Washington.    On  the  night  of 

^e  80ih  of  August,  Pope,  at  Centreville,  had  dispatched  to  Halleck,  at 

Wiihington  :  ^  The  enemy  is  badly  vohypped^  and  we  shall  do  well  enough. 

ft  no<  8«  tmecuy.    We  will  hold  our  own  here.    .We  have  delayed  the 

*  GcD.  Keamej  met  Ui  death  in  a  ilngiilAr  maimer.    He  wai  out  reeoimoiteriiig»  when  he  sad- 

'i       ialfeuiiaiipoaaGeoci^icgiment    PeroeiTing  danger,  be  ahonted,  **Don*tfirfr—rm  a  friend  1" 

r        kd  inmntlj  wheeled  his  hone  roond,  and,  Ijing  flat  down  upon  the  animal,  had  escaped  manj 

:■!■        Weti^  whnn  one  etmck  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  and,  ranging  upwards,  killed  him  ahnoet 
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enemy  as  long  as  possible  without  losing  the  army.    We  have  damaged 
him  heavily,  and  /  thirik  the  army  entitled  to  the  gratUvde  of  ike  coun* 
ifry?^    And  HaUeck  replied :  "  My  dear  Gteneral,  you  have  done  nobly." 
But  the  [Northern  public  was  in  no  humour  to  join  in  the  congratulation, 
or  to  be  amused  by  such  stuff  in  official  dispatches.    A  terrible  situation 
was  before  their  eyes.    The  Confederates  had  won  the  crowning  victory 
of  the  campaign  in  Virginia ;  they  would  certainly  attempt  a  new  adven — 
ture ;  and  so  greatly  had  they  risen  in  the  opinion  of  their  enemies,  tha  ^ 
no  project  was  thought  too  extravagant,  or  enterprise  too  daring,  for  th  _, 
troops  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  rapid, 
sive,  and  brilliant.    The  armies  of  Gens.  McClellan  and  Pope  had  n 
been  brought  back  to  the  point  from  which  they  set  out  on  the  campai 
of  the  spring  and  summer.    The  objects  of  those  campaigns  had  been 
trated,  and  the  designs  of  the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
in  Western  Virginia,  thwarted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  main  body  of 
forces  from  those  regions.    Northeastern  Virginia  was  freed  from  the  p 
ence  of  Federal  soldiers  up  to  the  entrenchments  of  Washington,  and_ 
Lee's  army  marched  towards  Leesburg,  information  was  received  that 
troops  which  had  occupied  Winchester  had  retired  to  Harper's  Ferry 
Martinsburg. 

The  war  was  thus  transferred  from  the  interiour  to  the  frontier ; 
supplies  of  rich  and  productive  districts  were  made  accessible  to 
armies ;  our  forces  were  advancing  upon  the  lines  of  the  Potomac  ^^v^H 
increased  numbers,  improved  organization,  and  the  prestige  of  victox^y; 
and  the  Northern  public,  which,  a  Uttle  more  than  two  months  ago,  i^iv 
expecting  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  can^ 
now  trembled  for  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  contemplated  the  probabili- 
ty of  the  Confederate  occupation  of  Washington  city. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Southern  people  had  long  been  in  favour  oi 
transferring  the  war  to  the  enemy's  country  at  the  earliest  practicab^ 
moment.  Their  own  experiences  of  the  rigour  of  the  war  made  them 
naturally  anxious  to  visit  its  hardships  and  penalties  upon  the  Northed 
people  in  their  own  homes ;  it  was  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  p^ 
the  enemy  some  other  realization  of  the  war  than  that  of  an  immen^ 
money  job,  in  which  many  profited ;  and  military  science  was  adduced  ^ 
explain  that  the  offensive  was  the  proper  character  to  give  to  every  w»r» 
and  that  the  ulterior  design  to  take  it  should  be  the  end  of  all  the  actioo^ 
of  the  belligerents. 

On  the  8d  September,  Gen.  Lee's  army  moved  towards  Leesbuig,  B&d 
it  was  soon  understood  that  he  designed  crossing  the  Upper  Potomac,  sod 
transferring  hostilities  to  the  soil  of  Maryland.  But  in  this  first  expeii* 
ment  of  Confederate  invasion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  Gten.  Lee's  designi 
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^d  expectations  were  mncli  more  moderate  than  those  commonly  enter- 
Wned  by  the  Confederate  public.  He  did  not  desire  to  permit  the  season 
fer  active  operations  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to  inflict  further  injury 
ipon  the  enemy ;  and  as  the  works  around  Washington  and  Alexandria 
frere  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  it  was  decided  to  find  a  new  field  of  opera* 
tioii£  across  the  Potomac,  somewhere  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the 
federal  capital. 

^hen  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac,  his  army  still  continued  to  be  divided 
into  three  commands — viz.,  the  corps  of  Gen.  Jackson,  consisting  of  the 
divisions  of  G^ns.  A.  P.  Hill,  Ewell,  and  his  own  division ;  and  that  of 
S^exx.  Longstreet,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gens.  McLaws,  Walker, 
A  T\  <3er8on,  and  Hood ;  and  a  division  under  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  which  usually 
^d  independently  of  either  of  the  generals  commanding  corps.  The 
',  under  Gen.  Stuart,  continued  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  army, 
scene  of  operations  selected  was  the  country  between  Washington  and 
lange  of  hills  bearing  the  name  of  South  Mountain,  and  forming  a 
t^on-tinuation  of  the  chain  of  the  Blue  Bidge  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

On  the  5th  September  the  army  crossed  the  fords  of  the  Potomac,  and 
o^  the  6th  Jackson's  corps  entered  Frederick  City  (Maryland),  situated  on 
™^  inght  bank  of  the  Monocacy  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Potomac.    The 
^"viBions  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  followed  Jackson's  corps  across  the 
Potomac,  and  the  line  of  the  Monocacy  River  was  for  a  short  time  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederate  forces. 

At  Frederick,  Gen.  Leo  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  to  explain  the  reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  enter 
^eir  territory,  and  to  reassure  their  supposed  preference  for  the  Confed- 
ci^ate  cause : 


**HlAl>QXrABTSI8  AeMT  OF  NOKTHSEN  VlBOIIIA, 

**Nwr  VmmoaMtCK,  Mondaj,  Sept  Sth,  1808. 

**To  THs  Pboplb  of  Habylamd: 

^It  ii  right  that  yon  should  know  the  purpose  that  has  brought  the  army  under  my 

S^^onind  within  the  Umits  of  your  State,  so  far  as  that  purpose  concerns  yourselves. 

^^  people  of  the  Ck>nfederate  States  have  long  watched  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the 

^^ftXDgB  and  outrages  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth  allied 

T^  the  States  of  the  South  by  the  strongest  social,  political,  and  conmierdal  ties,  and  re- 

.  ^^^  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province.    Under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 

^Witntion,  but  in  violation  of  its  most  valuable  provisions,  your  citizens  have  been 

VTMted  and  imprisoned,  upon  no  charge,  and  contrary  to  all  the  forms  of  law.    A  faith- 

Uind  manlj  protest  against  this  outrage,  made  by  an  illustrious  Mary  lander,  to  whom, 

h  better  daysi  no  citizen  i^[>pealed  for  right  in  vain,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 

Mn.    The  Qovemment  of  your  chief  city  has  been  usurped  by  armed  strangers ;  your 

Liigiilatare  has  been  disMlved  by  the  nnlawM  arrest  of  its  members ;  freedom  of  speech 

ad  of  the  press  has  been  suppressed ;  words  have  been  declared  offences  by  an  arbitrary 
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decree  of  the  Federal  Ezecntiye,  and  citizens  ordered  to  be  tried  hj  milltaiy  oommiaBioiii 
for  what  they  may  dare  to  speak. 

"Believing  that  the  people  of  Maryland  possess  a  spirit  too  lofty  to  submit  to  saoh  a 
GoTemment,  the  people  of  the  South  have  long  wished  to  aid  yon  in  throwing  off  this 
foreign  yoke,  to  enable  yon  again  to  ei\joy  the  inalienable  rights  of  freemen,  and  restore 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  yonr  State.    In  obedience  to  this  wish,  onr  army 
has  come  among  yon,  and  is  prepared  to  assist  yon  with  the  power  of  its  anna  in  regain- 
ing the  rights  of  which  you  have  been  so  ni\jastly  despoiled.    This,  citizens  of  Maryland, 
is  our  mission,  so  far  as  yoa  are  concerned.    No  restraint  npon  year  free  will  is  intend- 
ed ;  no  intimidation  will  be  allowed  within  the  limits  of  this  army,  at  least.    Marj- 
landers  shall  once  more  enjoy  their  ancient  freedom, of  thought  and  speech.    We  know 
no  enemies  among  yon,  and  will  protect  ail  of  yon,  in  every  opinion.    It  la  fbr  yon  to 
decide  yonr  destiny,  freely,  and  without  constraint.    This  army  will  respect  your  choice, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  and  while  the  Southern  people  will  rejoice  to  welcome  joa  to  yonr 
natural  position  among  them,  they  will  only  welcome  yon  when  yon  oome  in  of  yonr 
own  free  will. 

"  R.  E.  LsB,  GeMral  Ccmmmidb^y 

• 

Tlie  response  of  the  people  of  Maryland  to  this  appeal  was  not  whatit^ 
Gen.  Lee  had  been  led  to  expect ;  it  was  equivocal,  timid,  inoonsiderabl 
Instead  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  recruits  which  he  had  believed  h 
wonld  obtain  on  the  soil  of  Maryland,  he  found  the  people  there  content" 
to  gaze  with  wonder  on  his  ragged  and  poorly-equipped  army,  but  wi 
little  disposition  to  join  its  ranks.    It  is  true  that  he  had  penetrated  thar: 
part  of  the  State  which  was  not  well  affected  towards  the  South,  but  i 
close  neighbourhood  and  sympathy  with  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  whateve 
Southern  sympathy  there  might  be  in  Eastern  Maryland,  and  in  the  nobl 
city  of  Baltimore,  it  could  scarcely  reach  him  when  it  was  held  back  at  thi 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  suppressed  in  the  shadow  of  Federal  forts.  Fred- 
erick City,  indeed,  was  not  without  some  display  of  welcome.    But  exp: 
sions  of  confidence  and  joy  appeared  to  have  been  lost  in  the  one  prevail 
ing  sentiment  of  wonder  that  the  ragged  men,  stained  with  rain,  and  dust^ 
and  dirt,  so  devoid  of  all  the  pomp  of  war,  so  unlike  what  they  had  beez3 
accustomed  to  see  of  soldiers,  could  be  the  army  which  had  defeated  in  so 
many  engagements  the  apparently  splendid  troops  of  the  North,  and  which 
had  been  heralded  by  imagination  as  a  shim'ng  host,  bearing  aloft  the 
emblem  of  victory,  and  kindling  in  the  breast  of  the  spectatw  the  passuMi 
lor  glory.* 

*  The  correepondent  of  a  Northern  Joomal  thus  writes  of  the  appeanmoe  of  the  Ikmoiif  Ja^Ma 
and  the  troops  he  led  into  Maryland : 

"  Old  Stonewall  was  the  obsenred  of  all  obserrera.  He  was  dressed  in  the  ooanest  kind  of  hon^ 
spun,  seedy  and  dirty  at  that ;  wore  an  old  hat  which  any  Northern  beggar  would  ooDflidflr  m  fanlt 
to  hare  offered  him ;  and  in  liis  general  appearance  was  in  no  respect  to  be  distfngidilied  ftem  tiie 
mongrel,  bare-footed  crew  who  followed  bis  fortones.  I  had  heard  miich  of  the  decayed  appeumee 
of  the  rebel  soldiers,  but  snch  a  looking  crowd !  Ireland  in  her  worst  straits  eonld  pweent  no  pml» 
M;  a&d  yet  they  glory  in  their  shame  1** 
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b  had  been  supposed  by  Gen.  Lee  that  tlie  advance  upon  Frederick 
a  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  Martinsbnrg  and  Harper's  Ferry,  thus 
mug  the  line  of  communication  through  the  valley.  This  not  having 
ured,  it  became  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  those  positionsi 
^re  concentrating  the  army  west  of  the  mountains.  To  accomplish  this 
1  the  least  delay,  Gen.  Jackson  was  directed  to  proceed  with  his  com- 
id  to  Martinsburg,  and,  after  driving  the  enemy  from  that  place,  to 
TO  down  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  upon  Harper's  Ferry. 
On  the  14th  of  September  Gen.  Jackson  had  succeeded  in  investing 
rper's  Ferry,  with  its  garrison  of  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  on 
»  sides.  A  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  under  McLaws,  had  been 
i  to  attack  and  shut  it  up  on  the  Maryland  side,  and  now  occupied  the 
tie  tract  of  country  which  is  enclosed  by  the  continuation  of  the  Mary- 
I  Heights  and  the  South  Mountain  spur  of  the  Blue  Kidge.  The  two 
^  ran  nearly  parallel  for  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  with  an  in- 
foing  space  of  about  two  nailes  in  breadth,  but  the  South  Mountain 
idles  off  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boonsboro',  forming  what  is  called 
"Heaaant  Valley." 

Bat  at  this  time  occurred  a  most  critical  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
ny,  originatiiig  in  one  of  those  little  accidents  which  sometimes  discon- 
I  the  sehemcs  of  the  greatest  commanders.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope, 
SIdlan  had  again  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  armies  in  and 
nd  Washington.  He  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  understand  Lee's 
ements ;  he  remained  inactive  for  several  valuable  days ;  and  he  was 
lined  by  President  Lincoln's  fears,  who  was  anxious  lest  Gen.  Lee, 
Dg,  by  a  feint  of  advance  into  Maryland,  drawn  the  army  from  Wash- 
(m,  ahould  torn  around  and  capture  the  city  by  a  ooup  de  main.  But 
knt,  at  last,  revealed  to  him,  not  only  ijie  precise  nature  of  Lee's 
0,  bat  the  exact  disposition  of  his  forces. 


^  the  curioeity  displayed  towards  Jackson,  a  Ckmfederate  officer,  who  shared  the  campaign  in 
nd,  giret  the  foUo^dng  amusing  account : 

jtowdM  were  continually  hanging  round  his  headquarters,  and  peeping  through  the  windows,  as 
bos  to  ettdi  him  at  his  **  incantations."  Others,  again,  actually  thought  that  he  was  contiii- 
fnjfiag,  and  imagined  that  angelic  q^faits  were  his  companions  and  counsellors ;  and  it  was  not 
he  gr«U  man  had  mounted  his  old  horse,  and  frequently  aired  himself  in  the  streets,  that  many 
to  think  him  lev  than  supernatural  His  shabby  attire  and  unpretending  deportment  quite 
obted  the  many  who  expected  to  see  a  great  display  of  gold  lace  and  feathers ;  and  when  Ha 
lUfgttudoto  dear  his  quaxten  of  idle  crowds^  many  went  away  muttering,  *0hl  he's  bo 
liakeo  after  ant*" 
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A  copy  of  the  order  directing  the  movement  of  die  army  from 
rick  had  been  sent  to  D.  H.  Bill ;  and  this  vain  and  petulant  officer,  in^K^  a 
moment  of  passion,  had  tlirown  the  paper  on  the  groimd.     It  was  pick    — ei 
up  by  a  Federal  soldier,  and  McClellan  thus  strangely  became  pnnnrnr        lJ 
of  the  exact  detail  of  his  adversary's  plan  of  operations. 

His  first  thought  was  to  relieve  Harper's  Ferry.     He  inmiediat^^^ 
began  to  push  forward  rapidly,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  ^v^vtu 
reported  approaching  the  pass  in  South  Moimtain  on  the  Boonesboro'  a^^iKf 
Frederick  road.    By  penetrating  the  mountains  at  this  point,  he  womzuli 
reach  the  rear  of  McLaws,  and  be  enabled  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  'EOTmr^ 
per's  Ferry.    To  prevent  this,  Gten.  D.  H.  Hill  was  directed  to  guard  ^tJe 
Boonesboro'  Gap,  and  Longstreet  ordered  to  march  from  Hagerstown  to    Ik 
support. 

The  small  command  of  Qen.  Hill  repelled  the  repeated  assaults  of  th$ 
Federal  army,  and  held  it  in  check  for  live  hours.     Several  attacks  on  tie 
centre  were  gallantly  repulsed  by  Colquitt's  brigade,  and  Bodes,  on  tie 
left,  maintained  his  position  against  heavy  odds  with  the  utmost  tenacitj. 
Longstreet,  leaving  one  brigade  at  Hagerstown,  had  hurried  to  the  assist 
anoe  of  Hill,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  between  three  and  four,  p.  k 
His  troops,  much  exhausted  by  a  long,  rapid  march  and  the  heat  of  the 
day,  were  disposed  on  both  sides  of  the  turnpike.    The  battle  continued 
with  great  animation  until  night.     On  the  south  of  the  turnpike,  the  ene- 
my was  driven  back  some  distance,  and  his  attack  on  the  centre  repnleed 
with  loss.   His  great  superiourity  of  numbers  enabled  him  to  extend  beyond 
both  of  the  Confederate  flanks.    By  this  means  he  succeeded  in  reachiog 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  beyond  our  left,  and  pressing  heavily  fio^ 
that  direction,  gradually  forced  our  troops  back,  after  an  obstinate  ress^ 
ance.    Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest.    The  effort  to  force  the  ptf^ 
age  of  the  mountains  had  failed,  but  it  was  manifest  that,  without  reio* 
forcements,  we  could  not  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  ae  tb 
enemy  could  easily  turn  either  flank.    Information  was  also  received  thit 
another  large  body  of  Federal  troops  had,  during  the  afternoon,  tcxtiA 
their  way  through  Crampton's  Gap,  only  five  miles  in  rear  of  McLif>' 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  determined  by  Oen.  Lee  to  retire  tt 
Sharpsburg,  where  he  would  be  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  eneof) 
should  he  move  against  McLaws,  and  where  he  could  more  readily  udB 
with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  resistance  that  had  been  offered  to  the  enemy  at  BooneelxHt)?) 
secured  sufficient  time  to  enable  Gen.  Jackson  to  complete  the  redaction 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  when  he  found  thst  Ai 
troops  of  Walker  and  McLaws  were  in  position  to  cooperate  in  the  sttack 
he  ordered  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  flank,  and  enter  Hii  t  ^^ 
per's  Ferry.    Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  observing  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  extreme  left  *^^ 
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rapied  by  infantry  without  artillery,  and  protected  only  by  abattis  of 
.ed  timbeTi  directed  Gen.  Pender  with  hie  own  brigade,  and  those  ol 
cher  and  C!ol.  Brockenbrough,  to  seize  the  crest,  which  was  done  with 
^ht  resistance.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Gens.  Branch  and  Gregg 
Euarch  along  the  Shenandoah,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ravines  in- 
aeeting  its  steep  banks,  to  establish  themselves  on  the  pliun  to  the  left 
i  rear  of  the  enemy's  works.  This  was  accomplished  during  the  night, 
ider  the  direction  of  Col.  Crutchfield,  Gen.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery, 
L  gons,  belonging  to  Swell's  division,  were  posted  on  the  east  side  of  the 
enandoah,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  entrenchments  on  Bolivar 
dghts,  and  take  his  nearest  and  most  formidable  works  in  reverse.  Gen.* 
sXawB,  in  the  meantime,  made  his  preparations  to  prevent  the  force 
lich  had  penetrated  at  Grampton's  Gap  from  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
rriflon. 

The  attack  on  the  garrison  began  at  dawn.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  fire 
0  opened  from  the  batteries  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  those  on  Maryland 
d  Loudoun  Heights.  In  about  two  hours  the  garrison  surrendered, 
venty-three  pieces  of  artillery,  about  thirteen  thousand  small  arms,  and 
large  quantity  of  military  stores,  fell  into  our  hands. 

Leaving  Qm.  A.  P.  Hill  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Federal  troops, 
id  seeore  the  captured  property,  Gen.  Jackson,  with  his  two  other  divi- 
QD8,  set  out  at  once  for  Sharpsburg,  ordering  Gens.  McLaws  and  Walker 
)  follow  without  delay.  G^n.  Jackson  arrived  early  on  the  16th,  and 
Icn.  Walker  came  up  in  the  afternoon.  The  progress  of  McLaws  was 
bw,  and  he  did  not  reach  the  battle-field  at  Sharpsburg,  until  some  time 
Iter  die  engagement  of  the  17th  began. 


BATTLB  OF   SHABPSBUBO. 

On.  Lee  was  now  prepared  to  deliver  battle,  and  to  meet  the  mighty 
Uflral  host  with  about  forty  thousand  men.  McOlellan's  force  was  cer- 
linly  not  less  than  ninety  thousand  men.  We  have  placed  here  the  own 
Bdal  estimate  of  each  commander  of  the  strength  of  his  respective  army, 
i  the  justest  exhibition  of  the  disproportion  of  the  forces  joined  in  the 
ittle  (^  Sharpsburg. 

Hie  commands  of  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill  occupied  a  position  along 
B  nnge  of  hills  between  the  town  and  the  Antietam,  nearly  parallel  to 
)  eoune  of  that  stream ;  Longstreet  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Boonesr 
rc^j  and  Hill  on  the  left.  The  extreme  left  was  held  by  Jackson,  his 
lit  resting  upon  the  Hagerstown  road,  and  his  left  extending  towards 
Potomac. 
As  the  sun  of  the  I7th  September  rose,  the  batteries  on  either  side  opened 
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fire.  Tho  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillerj  was  directed  againrt  ou 
left,  and,  under  cover  of  it,  a  large  force  of  infimtry  attacked  Gen.  Jade* 
son.  This  heroic  commander  held  the  strongest  psurt  of  a  line  whiehei- 
tended  over  four  miles.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  met  by  his  troofi 
with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  for  several  hours  the  conflict  raged  with 
great  fury  and  alternate  success.  Hood's  two  brigades  were  moved  to  the 
support  of  Jackson.  The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  and  forced  back;  but 
£r^  numbers  advanced  to  their  support,  and  the  Federals  b^an  to  giin 
ground.  The  desperate  resistance  they  encountered,  however,  delayed 
their  progress  until  the  troops  of  G-en.  McLaws  arrived,  and  thosoofG^ 
Walker  could  be  brought  from  the  right.  With  these  timely  rdnforce- 
ments  the  tide  changed ;  the  Confederates  again  advanced,  and  the  eoem; 
were  driven  back  m  confusion,  closely  followed  by  our  troops,  beyond  the 
position  occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  The  enemy  le- 
newed  the  assault  on  our  left  several  times,  but  was  repulsed  with  Ion 
He  finally  ceased  to  advance  his  infantry,  and  for  several  hoan  kept  upi 
furious  fire  from  his  numerous  batteries,  under  which  our  troops  held  their 
position  with  great  coolness  and  courage. 

The  attack  on  our  loft  was  speedily  followed  by  one  in  heavy  force  oo 
the  centre.  Tliis  was  met  by  part  of  Walker's  division,  and  the  biigs^ 
of  G.  B.  Anderson  and  Eodes,  of  D.  H.  Hill's  command,  assisted  bysfev 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  and  retired  behind  the  cat 
of  a  hill,  from  which  they  kept  up  a  desultory  fire. 

Gen.  S.  H.  Anderson's  division  came  to  Hill's  support,  and  fonnediB 
rear  of  his  line.  At  this  time,  by  a  mistake  of  orders.  Gen.  Bodes'  brigidB 
was  withdrawn  from  its  position.  The  enemy  immediately  pressed  throogk 
the  gap  tlms  created,  and  G.  B.  Anderson's  brigade  was  broken,  and  le* 
tired.  The  heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  again  moved  forward,  being  of" 
posed  only  by  four  pieces  of  artillery,  supported  by  a  few  hundredi  rf 
men,  belonging  to  different  brigades.  The  firm  front  presented  by  ddi 
small  force,  and  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  artillery,  under  Captain  IGI' 
ler,  of  the  Washington  Artillery,  and  Captain  Boyce's  South  Garoliil 
battery,  checked  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  i 
half  he  retired. 

While  the  attack  on  the  centre  and  left  was  in  progress,  the  cntf} 
made  repeated  efforts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  bridge  over  the  AntieWi 
opposite  the  right  wing  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  commanded  by  Biig.-60D.  0- 
B.  Jones.  This  bridge  was  defended  by  Gen.  Toombs  with  two  regimak 
of  his  brigade.  Gen.  Toombs'  small  command  repulsed  five  diffiaitft 
assaults,  made  by  a  greatly  superiour  force,  and  maintained  its  positiol 
with  distinguished  gallantry. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  enemy  began  to  extend  his  line,  as  if  to  erott  Al 
Antietam  below  the  bridge,  and  at  four,  p.  m.,  Toombs'  regiments  retiisi 
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the  position  they  had  so  bravely  held  The  enemy  immediately 
d  the  bridge  in  large  numbers,  and  advanced  against  Qen.  Jones, 
leld  the  crest  with  less  than  two  thousand  men.  After  a  determined 
riTe  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  give  way,  and  the  enemy  gained  the 
it 

so.  A.  P.  Hill  had  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry,  having  left  that 
at  half-past  seven,  a.  ic.  He  was  now  ordered  to  reinforce  Gen. 
.  Hill's  batteries  were  thrown  forward,  and  united  their  fire  with 
of  Gen.  Jones.  The  progress  of  the  enemy  was  immediately  arrest- 
id  his  line  began  to  waver.  At  this  moment  Gen.  Jones  ordered 
bs  to  chaise  the  flank,  while  Archer,  supported  by  Branch  and  Gregg, 
d  upon  the  front  of  the  Federal  line.  The  enemy  made  a  brief  resist- 
then  broke,  and  retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  Antietam,  pur- 
by  the  troops  of  Hill  and  Jones,  until  he  reached  the  protection  of 
itteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  enemy  had  massed  a  number  of  bat- 
to  sweep  the  approaches  to  the  Antietam,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
.  the  corps  of  G^n.  Porter,  which  had  not  been  engaged,  now  ap- 
1,  to  dispute  our  advance.  Our  troops  were  much  exhausted,  and 
Y  reduced  in  numbers  by  fatigue  and  tiie  casualties  of  battle.  Under 
circumstances,  it  was  deemed  injudicious  to  push  our  advantage 
r,  in  the  face  of  fresh  troops  of  the  enemy  much  exceeding  the  num- 
onr  own.    They  were  accordingly  recalled. 

lis  repulse  of  the  enemy  ended  the  engagement.  The  sum  of  the 
work  was,  that  every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  us  from  our 
m  had  been  defeated  with  severe  loss.  The  conflict  had  been  pro- 
i  and  sanguinary.  Tlie  spoils  of  the  victory  were  not  great.  A  few 
ers  and  guns  were  taken.  As  for  our  loss,  it  had  indeed  been  heavy, 
iting  to  not  less  than  two  thousand  killed  and  six  thousand  wounded ; 
ing  among  the  former,  two  general  officers,  Gens.  Branch  and  Starke. 
federals,  having  been  the  assailants,  their  loss  was  yet  more  severe, 
ng  the  terrible  aggregate  of  twelve  thousand  ^esd  or  disabled  men. 
sacrifice  of  officers  had  been  serious.  Gtens.  Mansfield  and  Beno 
tilled,  and  twelve  other  Generals  were  among  the  wounded. 
an.  "Lee  had  especial  reasons  for  not  renewing  the  battle  the  next  day. 
uduous  service  in  which  his  troops  had  been  engaged,  their  great 
ions  of  rest  and  food,  and  the  long  marches,  without  shoes,  over 
:ain  roads,  had  greatly  reduced  their  ranks  before  the  action  began ; 
ley  had  been  seriously  diminished  in  the  terrible  action  they  had  just 
;.  Although  too  weak  to  assume  the  offensive.  Gen.  Lee  awaited 
it  apprehension  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The  day  passed  without 
emonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who,  from  the  reports  re- 
y  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.    As  G^n.  Lee  could 
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Dot  look  for  a  material  increase  of  strength,  and  the  enemy's  numbers  could 
be  largely  and  rapidly  augmented,  it  was  not  thought  to  be  pradent  to  wait 
until  he  should  be  ready  again  to  offer  battle.  Dming  the  night  of  the 
18th  September,  his 'army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac,  crossing  near  Shepherdstown  without  loss  or  molestation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  by  what  successive  steps  the  North  constructed 
the  pretence  of  a  victory  at  Sharpsburg.  McOlellan  never  claimed  a  vic- 
tory until  assured  of  Lee's  retreat  into  Yirginia.  On  the  lOth,  he  tele- 
graphed to  Washington :  ^^  I  do  not  know  if  the  enemy  is  falling  back  to 
an  interiour  position,  or  recrossing  the  river.  We  may  safely  claim  the  vic- 
tory as  ours."  He  did  not  assert  this  until  more  ^an  thirty  hours  had 
elapsed  subsequent  to  the  engagement  at  Sharpsburg  I  Some  few  hours 
after  the  above  telegram,  he  consoled  the  authorities  at  Washington  bj 
saying :  "  Our  victory  is  complete  1  The  enemy  is  driven  back  into  Vu> 
ginia.    Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  are  now  safe  I  " 

K  McCIellan  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  won  a  victory,  he 
showed  but  little  disposition  to  improve  it,  or  to  gather  its  froita.  He  at- 
tempted no  pursuit ;  and  when,  some  days  later,  a  force  he  had  thrown 
across  the  Potomac  was  dislodged  by  an  attack  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  he 
wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  reinforcements ;  and  on  the  27th  Sq)tem- 
ber  renewed  the  application,  stating  his  purpose  to  be  to  hold  the  anny 
where  it  was,  and  to  attack  Lee,  should  he  attempt  to  recrosa  into  Mary- 
land. Meanwhile  the  Confederate  army  moved  leisurely  towards  Uar- 
tinsburg,  and  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Winchester  to 
recruit  after  a  campaign  which  has  few  parallels  in  history  for  active  ope- 
ration and  brilliant  results. 
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"  NEW  NATIONALITY." 

While  the  events  we  have  related  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  wen 
taking  place  in  Yirginia  and  on  its  borders,  an  important  campaigD  ns 
occnrring  in  the  conntrj  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  Biver ;  and  while  Lee  entered  Maryland,  Eragg 
invaded  Kentucky,  threatening  the  line  of  the  Ohio,  thus  in  every  direction 
bringing  the  front  of  the  war  to  the  enemy's  own  territory.    But  before 
reaching  that  period  wherein  the  Confederate  arms  in  the  West  were 
carried  to  the  frontier,  as  by  a  parallel  movement  with  the  operations  in 
Virginia,  it  is  necessary  to  recount  a  number  of  preceding  events  in  the 
Western  theatres  of  the  war,  in  which  the  lights  of  victory  and  shadoini 
of  defeat  were  strangely  mingled. 
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At  the  last  point  of  our  narrative  of  operations  in  the  "West,  Gto 
Beauregard  was  holding  Oorinth ;   an  important  strategic  position,  pi^ 
tecting  his  communications  by  the  two  railroads  intersecting  there.  ^ 
trans-Mississippi  campaign  being  considered  closed  for  some  time^  f^ 
and  Van  Doru,  with  a  division  of  Missourians  and  some  ArVftnoM  troops 
had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  joined  Beauregard,  with  a  view  of  op*' 
rating  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.    It  was  soon  ascertained  that^k 
immense  forces  of  Orant  and  Buell,  combined  under  command  of  HsU^ 
were  slowly  advancing.    The  movement  of  the  enemy  threatened  Betf" 
regard's  left,  along  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad,  while  he  had  abe*^ 
pushed  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  camping  about  fti^ 
miles  from  Corinth.    To  foil  the  design  of  the  enemy;  to  protect vi 
most  important  line  of  Southern  communication ;    to  obtain  a  bettV 
position  to  fortify ;  and  to  secure  the  health  of  his  troops,  Gto.  Betf^ 
regard  decided  to  evacuate  Corinth.    The  objects  of  the  movement  ^ 
all  important.     Our  main  railroad  communication  with  Hichxnond^ 
Chattanooga,  was  in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  the  only  line  of  ff^ 
munication  we  now  had  with  the  Confederate  capital  was  the  de^ 
one,  by  way  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.     Corinth  was  iod^ 
fensible.    It  was  a  wretched  site  for  a  camp,  utterly  destitute  of  wM 
good  or  bad,  and  what  littie  could  be  obtained,  was  scooped  up  from  4i 
sand,  or  from  pools  fed  by  occasional  rains. 

The  evacuation  was  commenced  on  the  SOth  of  May.    Bemaining  il 
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rear  of  the  Tuscnmbia  and  its  affluents,  some  six  miles  from  Corinth,  long 
enongh  to  collect  stragglers,  Gen.  Beauregard  resumed  his  march,  con- 
centrating his  main  forces  at  Baldwin.     On  the  7th  of  June  he  left  Bald- 
-wiiij  it  offering  no  advantages  of  a  defensive  character,  and  assembled 
the  main  body  of  his  forces  at  Tupelo.     Tlie  position  selected  was  an 
excellent  one  to  protect  the  south  branches  of  the  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans  railroads.    The  movement  of  Gen.  Beauregard  was  a  surprise 
to  the  enemy,  and  a  decided  success.     His  effective  force  did  not  exceed 
forty-seven  thousand  men  of  all  arms,  and  he  had  skilfully  avoided  attack 
fix>m  an  enemy  superiour  in  numbers.    By  holding  Corinth,  he  had  gained 
time,  and  held  the  enomj  in  check  without  a  battle ;  and  by  retreating 
when  ho  did,  he  out-generaled  Halleck,  rendered  him  powerless  to  move, 
and  saved  Mississippi  from  the  inroad  of  a  large  army,  which  would  have 
followed  him  into  the  interiour  at  an  earlier  season  of  the  year,  but  was 
now  unable  to  do  so,  from  weakened  forces  and  the  great  heats.* 

Gen.  Halleck  attempted  to  break  the  news  of  his  discomfiture  by  a 
flaming  official  despatch  to  Washington,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Gen.  John  Pope,  then  acting  under  him,  to  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
£Edseb?ods  of  the  war.  This  false  despatch  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Fed- 
eral method  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  war,  that  it  may  be  copied 
here  for  a  general  lesson  to  the  reader : 

*  The  correspondent  of  a  Northern  journal  thus  betrays  the  4isappohitment  of  the  enemy,  and 
lie  damage  to  his  expectadons  and  plans  in  Beauregard's  evacuation  of  Corinth : 

^I  went  an  OTer  the  tented  field  of  the  enemy^all  over  the  fortifications — ^all  over  the  town^ 
tdked  whfa  Qm  frank  druggist  and  the  sturdy  Irishman  that  had  worked  upon  the  railroad.  And  so 
do  I  write  what  I  saw  in  grief,  mortification,  diagrin,  and  shame.  I  said  yesterday :  *  FU  write  no 
more ;  others  may ;  I  can\  Patriotism  will  not  let  me  write  what  I  have  seen,  and  can  swear  to.' 
Wbeo  I  write  sodi  words  as  I  am  sometimes  compelled  to,  if  I  write  at  all,  I  am  afrud  lest,  in  ex- 
podng  military  imbecility,  I  shall  wound  and  damage  our  beautiful  conunonwealth,  that  struggles  so 
traDMndoosly  for  existence  and  perpetuity. 

"  Bui  I  do  religiously  beliere  that  it  is  best  now  for  the  commonwealth  to  hear  and  heed  what  is 
bitter,  undlspated  fact— the  Confederate  strategy  since  the  battie  of  Shiloh  has  been  as  successful  as 
k  hai  been  soperiour.  Taking  the  enemy's  stand-point,  and  writing  when  and  where  I  do,  I  cannot 
poaibly  imagine  how  it  could  have  been  more  eminent  for  perfection  and  success.  Taking  our 
iCand-p(Ait---the  stand-point  of  the  Union's  hopes  and  Halleok's  £une — I  cannot  possibly  imagme 
how  it  could  have  been  more  mortifyingly  disastrous.  If  the  attack  at  Shiloh  was  a  surprise  to  Oen. 
Grant,  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  was  no  less  a  surprise  to  Gen.  Halleck.  If  the  one  ruined  Grant, 
the  other  fau  laid  out  in  pallid  death  the  military  name  and  fame  of  Miyor-Gen.  Halleck. 

'*  The  draggist  says  he  was  two  weeks  getting  away.  But  aside  from  such  testimony,  could  the 
anay  of  Beanregard  be  removed  so  cleanly,  and  completely,  and  noiselessly,  during  a  night,  or  day 
and  vif^  or  two  days  and  two  nights  ?  Did  it  require  the  tremendous  concussion  of  the  magazine 
to  get  into  our  ears — what  we  could  not  get  into  our  eyes — the  evacuation  ?  Why,  that 
the  last  act  of  the  mortifying  drama.  On  Friday  morning  we  went  in.  Tlie  prisoners  that  we 
captured  amoonted  to  about  four  hundred.  Four  hundred  I  Even  the  beggarly  picket  regiments 
Md  l|^t  artillery  that  fought  us  so  boldly,  got  away.  Those  that  we  caught  declare  that  they  were 
kept  in  Ignofance  of  the  movements  at  Corinth,  and  were  as  much  surprised  at  the  evacuatiim  as 
oundtet.  Corinth  has  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  spiked  or  disabled  gun.  Shame  on  us,  what  a 
detti  piaee  <^  evaeuation  it  was." 
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**  Hbaoquabtbm,  Jiloe  4,  IML 
"  Gen.  Pope,  with  forty  thousand  men,  is  thirty  miles  sooth  of  Oorinth,  pushing  the 

enemy  hard.    lie  already  reports  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy, 

and  fifteen  thofusand  stand  of  arms  captured. 

"  Thousands  of  the  enemy  are  throwing  away  their  arms.    A  farmer  said,  that  when 

Beauregard  learned  that  OoL  Elliot  had  cut  the  railroad  on  his  line  of  retreat,  he  became 

frantic,  and  told  his  men  to  save  themselves  the  best  way  they  oould. 

*^  We  have  captured  nine  locomotives  and  a  number  of  cars.    One  of  the  former  is 

already  prepared,  and  is  running  to-day.    Several  more  will  be  in  running  order  in  two 

or  three  days.    The  result  is  all  I  could  possibly  desire. 

^*  H.  W.  Uallege,  Major-Oeneral  Cammandingy 


Gten,  Beauregard's  comments  on  the  above,  published  in  the  MobtU 
Register^  were  to  the  following  efTect : 


**  Gentlemen  :  My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the  dispatch  of  lC^|or-Gen«  Hal^ 
leek,  commanding  the  enemy's  forces,  which,  coming  from  such  a  souroe,  is  most  remark- 
able in  one  respect — ^that  it  contain'b  as  many  misrepresentations  as  lines. 

^*  Gen.  Pope  did  not  ^  push  hard '  upon  me  with  forty  thousand  men  thirty  miles  from 
Oorinth  on  the  4th  inst.,  for  my  troops  occupied  a  defensive  line  in  the  rear  of  ^  Twenty 
Mile  Creek,'  less  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Oorinth,  until  the  8th  inst.,  when  the  want 
of  good  water  induced  me  to  retire  at  my  leisure  to  a  better  position.  Moreover,  if  Gen. 
Pope  had  attempted,  at  any  time  during  the  retreat  from  Corinth,  to  push  hard  upon 
mo,  I  would  have  given  him  such  a  lesson  as  would  have  checked  his  ardonr ;  but  he 
was  careful  to  advance  only  after  my  troops  had  retired  from  each  sucoessive  position. 

"  The  retreat  was  conducted  with  great  order  and  precision,  doing  mnoh  credit  to  the 
officers  and  men  under  my  orders,  and  must  be  looked  upon,  in  every  respect,  by  the 
country,  as  equivalent  to  a  brilliant  victory. 

*'  Gen.  Pope  must  certainly  have  dreamed  of  taking  ten  thousand  prisoners  and  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms ;  for  we  positively  never  lost  them.  About  one  or  two  hundred 
stragglers  would  probably  cover  all  the  prisoners  he  took,  and  about  five  hnndred  dam- 
aged muskets  is  all  the  amis  he  got.  These  belonged  to  a  convalescent  oamp,  four  milei 
south  of  Corinth,  evacuated  during  the  night,  and  were  overlooked  on  acoonnt  of  tbe 
darkness.  The  actual  number  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  retreat  was  about  equal  oa 
both  sides,  and  they  were  but  few. 

'*  Mujor-Gen.  Ualleck  must  be  a  very  credulous  man,  indeed,  to  believe  the  abend 
story  of  ^  that  farmer.'  lie  ought  to  know  that  the  burning  of  two  or  more  oars  on  a 
railroad  is  not  sufficient  to  make  '  Beauregard  frantic '  and  ridiouloua,  especially  when  I 
expected  to  hear  every  moment  of  the  capture  of  the  marauding  party,  whose  departott 
from  Farmington  had  been  communicated  to  me  the  day  before,  and  I  had  given,  in  eoB- 
sequenoe,  all  necessary  orders ;  but  a  part  of  my  forces  passed  Booneville  an  hour  beftre 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Elliot's  command,  and  the  other  part  arrived  Just  in  time  to  driTt 
it  away  and  liberate  the  convalescents  captured ;  unfortunately,  however,  not  in  time  to 
save  four  of  the  sick,  who  were  barbarously  consumed  in  the  station-house.  Let  OoL 
Elliot's  name  descend  to  infamy  as  the  author  of  such  a  revolting  deed.  Gen.  HaDedE 
did  not  capture  nine  locomotives.  It  was  only  by  the  accidental  deatmotion  of  a  bridgib 
before  some  trains  had  passed,  that  he  got  seven  engines  in  i^  damaged  oonditiony  the 
having  been  burned  by  my  orders. 


GAFTUBB  OF  HJfiUFlilB. 

^  It  is,  in  hat,  etaj  to  see  how  little  the  enemj  respect  tnith  and  Justice  when  speak* 
Ing  of  their  military  operations,  espeoiallj  when,  through  inahility  or  over-oonfidenoe, 
thay  meet  with  deserved  failure. 

**If  the  result  he  all  he  desired,  it  can  he  said  that  Migor-Oen.  Halleck  is  easily 
Mtiffied ;  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether  his  Government  and  people  will  he  of  the  like 
ofrfoioiL 

^^  I  attest  that  all  we  lost  at  Corinth  and  during  the  retreat  would  not  amount  to  one 
dij's  expense  of  his  army.  G.  T«  Bxausboabd." 


OAPTUBE  OF  MEMPHIS. 

A  few  days  after  Gen.  Beauregard's  movement  from  Corinth,  the  city 
of  Memphis  having  been  abandoned  bj  the  Confederate  garrison  departing 
to  another  scene  of  action,  was  easily  captured  by  the  large  Federal  fleet 
in  the  lijasissippi  Biver.  The  capture  was  made  on  the  6th  of  June. 
The  evacuation  of  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  had  taken  place  two  days 
before.  In  the  river  near  Memphis  was  a  small  fleet  of  Confederate  boats. 
It  consisted  of  the  General  Van  Dom,  (flagnship,)  General  Price,  Gteneral 
Bragg,  Jeff.  Thompson,  General  Lovetl,  General  Beauregard,  Sumter,  and 
Little  Rebel,  all  under  the  command  of  Com.  Montgomery.  Each  of  these 
boats  carried  an  armament  of  two  guns,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jeff. 
Thompson,  which  had  four. 

The  Federal  gunboats  consisted  of  the  following :  the  gunboat  Benton, 
(flag'^hip  of  Com.  Davis,)  mounting  fourteen  guns ;  gunboat  St.  Louis, 
thirteai  gpns ;  gunboat  Mound  City,  thirteen  guns ;  gunboat  Louisville, 
thirteen  guns;  gunboat  Cairo,  thirteen  guns;  gunboat  Carondelet,  thir- 
teen guns ;  tluree  mortar-boats,  and  twenty  rams  and  transports.  This 
overwhelming  force  advanced,  with  several  of  their  rams  in  front,  their 
ircm-clad  gunboats  in  the  centre,  two  and  three  abreast,  and  their  mortaiS 
boatB  and  transports  bringing  up  their  rear. 

The  unequal  fight  lasted  but  a  few  hours.  The  Jeft*.  Tliompson,  Beau- 
regard, Sumter,  and  Bragg  were  respectively  disabled,  run  ashore,  or  set 
on  fixe,  their  crews  meanwhile  escaping  to  the  woods.  The  Jeff.  Thompson 
-was  blown  up,  the  Beauregard  sunk  near  the  shore,  her  upper-works 
remaining  above  the  surface.  The  Sumter  and  Bragg  were  the  only 
boats  that  could  be  brought  off,  and  these  were  subsequently  anchored 
in  front  of  the  city,  with  the  odious  flag  of  the  invaders  flying  at  their 
mast-heads.  The  Confederate  loss  did  not  exceed  fifty  in  killed  and 
woonded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  boats  captured  and 
destroyed,  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  stores  and  munitions,  and 
ereiyUiing  in  the  city  of  value  to  the  government  had  been  removed. 
Beyond  the  mere  &ct  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  position,  the  victory 
of  the  enemy  was  a  barren  one. 


8M  THB  LOST  CAOBE. 


BOMBABDHENT  OF  YIOXBBUBO. 

But  the  enemy  was  now  to  attempt  a  much  more  important 
towards  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River— a  result 
tentlj  demanded  by  the  Northwestern  States  as  the  price  of  their 
tributions  to  the  war,  and    their    support    of  the    Administration. 
Washington. 

The  Confederates  had  been  prompt  to  perceive  the  great  importarrzM  cc 
of  Vicksburg ;  and  on  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  Gen.  Lovell  had  ordeir^ 
a  detail  of  his  force  to  garrison  the  place  and  construct  works  for    its 
defence.    It  was  the  most  important  point  in  the  Valley  of  the  MiawsippL 
Thousands  of  men,  supplies,  and  materiel  were  continually  crossing  tJ^e 
river — ^much  of  our  provisions  for  the  armies  in  the  East  and  West  being 
derived  from  Texas,  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.   Could  iSbB  Feder»I^ 
obtain  possession  of  Yicksburg,  all  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Norluli* 
em  and  Western  States  would  pass  down  unmolested  to  the  GuK;  tli^ 
enemy  would  gain  free  access  to  the  whole  river  front,  supply  themselv^^ 
abundantly  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  products,  disjoin  tii^ 
east  and  west  Mississippi  States,  and,  having  the  Confederacy  fairiy  on 
its  flanks,  could  operate  with  impunity  upon  numberless  points,  divide 
our  forces,  and  open  a  new  prospect  of  subjugation. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1862,  G^n.  Earl  Van  Dom  was  assigned  to 
the  defence  of  Yicksburg,  he  found  the  city  besieged  by  a  poi^erfiil  fleet 
of  war  vessels,  and  an  army.  Many  of  the  citizens  retired  to  the  interioiUf 
while  the  Confederate  troops  marched  in,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  dio 
valleys  and  on  the  hills  adjacent  in  convenient  position  to  support  batteiifli 
and  strike  assailants.  Breckinridge's  division  occupied  the  city.  Additioov 
guns  were  brought  up  from  Mobile,  from  Bichmond,  from  Columbns  H* 
elsewhere,  and  put  in  battery,  preparatory  for  a  grand  trial  of  artflle? 
with  the  enemy's  fleet. 

The  attacking  force  of  the  enemy  was  at  first  confined  to  Porter's  moittf 
fleet,  and  Farragut's  gimboats,  with  their  attendant  array  in  transporii) 
which  had  ascended  the  river  from  New  Orleans.    The  evacuation  effort 
Pillow,  and  the  fall  of  Memphis,  opened  the  new  danger  of  a  combinalkin 
between  the  upper  and  lower  fleets  of  the  enemy.     The  junction  W 
eflfected  early  in  July,  and  thus  a  force  of  more  than  forty  gunboiUi 
mortar-boats,  rams  and  transports  lay  in  menace  before  the  city.     On 
tlie  12th  of  July  it  opened  flre. 

While  the  enemy  had  been  completing  his  preparations  for  the  bom* 
bardment  of  Yicksburg,  the  Confederates  had  been  engaged  in  a  wdt 
masked  enterprise,'  and  Com.  Lynch  having  improvised  a  ship-yard  neil 
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Tazoo  Oitj,  had  been  hard  at  work,  night  and  day,  fitting  ont  a  ram, 
called  the  Arkansas.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  Biv^,  a  raft  had  been 
built,  to  afford  some  sort  of  protection  to  the  fleet  of  river  passenger  and 
fireigbt  boats,  that  had  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  and  were  now  concealed 
IB  this  river,  and  to  pnt  bounds  to  the  enemy's  curiosity.  One  of  these 
vessels  was  razeed  by  Oom.  Lynch,  and  the  construction  of  the  ungainly 
Arkansas  begun.  Four  large  guns  were  placed  aboard ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  Joly,  Gen.  Van  Dom  issued  an  order  to  prepare  her  for  immediate  and 
active  service,  it  being  intended  to  use  hor  as  part  of  his  force  for  the 
relief  of  Yicksburg. 

In  the  early  morning  of  this  day,  this  rough  ungainly  vessel,  which  it 
was  anticipated  might  compete  with  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Virginia  in 
Hampton  Boads,  passed  through  the  rafb  of  the  Yazoo,  and  commenced 
the  fearful  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  vessels  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  to 
receive  her  when  passing  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Frigates, 
rams,  gunboats — all  were  ready  to  annihilate  that  iron-clad  mass  of  timber 
slowly  floating  towards  them.  Presently  an  iron-clad  left  her  position, 
and  boldly  steaming  up  between  the  lines  of  dark  hulls,  opened  fire  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Arkansas  was  silent,  and  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  rush  of  steam  as  the  monster  slowly  entered  the  channel.  Once 
her  bow  gun  was  fired,  smashing  the  boiler  aud  machinery  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  A  few  moments  more,  and  a  terrific  fire  from  both  of  the 
enemy's  squadrons  was  poured  upon  the  strange  vessel,  which  appeared 
now  as  a  mass  of  sparks  floating  between  parallel  lines  of  curling  smoke. 
On  the  bluff  were  a  thousand  breathless  spectators  of  the  fearful  scene. 
The  Arkansas  moved  on.  Fighting  at  long  range,  the  Federal  fleet  slowly 
followed,  and  the  nearer  she  approached  the  bluff,  the  quicker  the  Arkansas 
fought.  At  last  finding  her  safe  under  the  Confederate  batteries,  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  chase,  and  amid  cheers  from  the  excited  spectators  on 
the  blaff  and  a  salvo  of  artillery,  the  Arkansas  slowly  turned  the  point 
and  was  moored  before  Yicksburg  I 

With  the  failure  to  destroy  or  take  the  Arkansas,  the  siege  of  Yicks- 
burg practically  ended.  The  attack  on  the  batteries  soon  ceased,  and  the 
enemy,  baffled  and  enraged  by  an  unexpected,  determined  and  persistent 
defence,  vented  his  wrath  in  impotent  and  barbarian  effort  to  destroy  the 
city.  On  the  27th  of  July,  both  fleets  disappeared,  foiled  in  their  struggle 
to  reduce  the  place.  T^e  casualties  on  our  side,  during  the  entire  siegej 
WBPe  twenty-two  killed  and  wounded.  Not  a  gun  was  dismounted,  and 
bot  two  were  temporarily  disabled. 

ENGAGEMENT  AT  BATON  BOUGE. 

Satisfied  of  the  enemy's  disappearance  from  Yicksburg,  Gen.  Yan 
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Dom  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  before  ho  had  time  to  organize  and  maturo 
a  new  scheme  of  assanlt.  Tlie  Federals  held  Baton  Bonge,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana,  forty  miles  below  the  month  of  Bed  Biver,  with  a  land  force  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  conj unction  with  four  or  five 
gunboats,  and  some  transports.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  neceeeity  to  us 
that  the  navigation  of  Bed  Biver  should  be  opened  as  high  as  Vicksburg 
Supplies,  much  needed,  existed  there,  difficult  to  be  obtained  fix>m  any 
other  quarter,  and  strong  military  reasons  demanded  that  we  sliould  hold 
the  Mississippi  at  two  points,  to  facilitate  communications  and  co-operation 
between  Van  Corn's  district  and  the  trans-Mississippi  department.  The 
capture  of  Baton  Bouge,  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy  at  that  point,  would 
open  the  Mississippi,  secure  the  navigation  of  Bed  Biver,  then  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  might  make  practicable  the  recapture  of  New  Orleans. 

To  secure  these  objects,  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Breckinridge  to 
move  upon  Baton  Bouge  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  picked  from 
the  troops  at  Vicksburg,  and  there  was  added  to  his  command  the  eflTective 
force  of  Gen.  Buggies,  then  at  Camp  Moore,  making  a  total  f(»roo  of  six 
thousand  men.  To  ensure  the  success  of  the  plan,  the  Arkansas  was  or- 
dered to  co-operate  with  the  land  force  by  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the 
river.  All  damages  sustained  by  the  Arkansas  from  the  fleets  of  the 
enemy  had  been  repaired,  and  when  she  left  the  wharf  at  Vicksburg  for 
Baton  Bouge,  she  was  deemed  to  be  as  formidable,  in  attack  or  defence,  as 
when  she  defied  a  fieet  of  forty  vessels  of  war,  many  of  them  iron-clads. 

By  epidemic  disease  the  land  force  under  G^n.  Breckinridge  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  three  thousand  effective  men,  within  the  period  of  ten 
days  after  he  reached  Camp  Moore.  Advised,  however,  by  telegram  every 
hour  of  the  progress  of  the  Arkansas  towai-ds  Baton  Bouge,  and  counting 
on  her  co-operation,  Breckinridge,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  with  his  whole  effective  force,  then  reduced 
►0  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.  The  attack  was  gallantly  made; 
and  the  enemy,  driven  from  all  his  positions,  was  forced  to  seek  protection 
under  the  cover  of  his  gimboats. 

Breckinridge  had  listened  in  vain  for  the  guns  of  the  Arkansas.  She 
never  reached  the  scene  of  contest.  After  arriving  within  a  short  distance 
of  Baton  Bouge,  in  ample  time  for  joint  action  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
attack,  she  had  suddenly  become  unmanageable,  from  a  failure  in  her 
machinery,  which  all  the  efforts  of  her  engineers  could  not  repair.  Lieut 
Stevens,  her  commander,  moored  her  to  the  shore ;  and  on  the  cautioofl 
approach  of  the  enemy,  he  landed  her  crew,  cut  her  from  her  moorings, 
fired  her  with  his  own  hands,  and  turned  her  adrift  down  the  river.  With 
every  gun  shotted,  the  Confederate  flAg  fioating  from  her  prow,  and  not  a 
man  on  board,  the  Arkansas  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  was  a  strange 
spectacle,  this  vessel,  abandoned  by  commander  and  crew,  and  dedicated 
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to  sacrifice,  yet  %htiDg  a  battle  like  a  thing  of  life.  Her  gmiB  were  dis- 
charged as  the  flames  reached  them,  and  when  her  last  shot  was  fired,  the 
ezploBion  of  her  magazine  ended  the  brief  career  of  the  Arkansas. 

Unable,  without  the  co-operation  of  this  vessel,  to  penetrate  the  cover 
of  the  enemy's  gunboats.  Gen.  Breckinridge  withdrew  his  troops  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  had  fought  a  brilliant  action,  but  was  unable 
to  pursue  his  victoiy  further.  Our  casualties  amounted  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  The  force  of  the  enemy  brought  into  action  was  not  less 
than  forty-five  hundred  men.  We  had  eleven  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
They  brought  to  bear  on  us  not  less  than  eighteen  pieces,  exclusive  of  the 
gnus  of  the  fleet.  In  one  respect  the  contrast  between  the  opposing  forces 
was  very  strking.  The  Federal  troops  were  well  clothed,  and  their  en- 
campments showed  the  presence  of  every  comfort  and  even  luxury.  Our 
men  Lad  little  transportation,  indifferent  food,  and  no  shelter.  Half  of 
them  had  no  coats,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  without  either  shoes  or 
socks ;  yet  no  troops  ever  behaved  with  greater  gallantry,  and  even  reck- 
less audacity. 

Advised  of  the  result  of  Gen.  Breckinridge's  expedition,  Gen.  Yan  Dom 
iznmediately  ordered  the  occupation  of  Port  Hudson,  a  point  selected  for 
its  eligibility  of  defence,  and  for  its  capacity  for  offensive  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  established  batteries,  manned  them  with  experienced  gunners, 
and  guarded  them  by  an  adequate  supporting  force,  holding  Baton  Bouge, 
in  the  meanwhile,  in  menace.  The  effect  of  these  operations  was  the  evac- 
uation of  Baton  Souge  by  the  enemy,  and  his  disappearance  fix)m  the 
Mississippi  between  the  capital  of  Louisiana  and  Yicksburg.  The  results 
Bon^ht  by  the  movement  against  Baton  Rouge  were  thus,  to  a  great 
extent,  obtained.  The  Confederates  held  two  points  of  the  Mississippi- 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  distance  intervening — unmolested  by  the 
enemy,  and  closed  to  lum.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  from 
the  mouth  of  Ked  River  to  Vicksburg,  was  opened  to  our  commerce,  giving 
ns  also  the  important  advantage  of  water  connection,  by  the  latter  river, 
ivith  the  most  important  portion  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  from  which 
indispensable  supplies  were  drawn. 


THE  KEirrUOKT  CAMPAIGN. 

Sat  while  the  Confederate  situation  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  thus 
satisfactory,  Gten.  Bragg,  who  now  commanded  the  whole  Confederate 
army  of  the  West,  in  place  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  was  preparing  for  an  im- 
portant campaign,  the  object  of  which  was  to  relieve  Western  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  from  the  presence  of  tlie  enemy  by  an  advance  against  Ken- 
tucky, with  possibly  the  ultimate  object  of  capturing  and  holding  Louis- 
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ville  on  the  Ohio,  and  occupying  permanently  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State. 

In  the  lull  of  operations  incident  to  the  position  of  his  army  at  Topelo^ 
after  the  successful  evacuation  of  Corinth,  Oen.  Beauregard  had  sought  to 
recuperate  his  health  by  a  short  respite  from  duty.    He  turned  over  the 
command  to  Gen.  Bragg,  with  instructions  looking  to  the  preparation  o£ 
the  army  for  the  field  at  once  on  his  return,  which  he  anticipated  woal^^ 
be  in  three  weeks.    But  no  sooner  had  President  Davis  heard  of  this  step, 
than  he  telegraphed  G^n.  Bragg  to  assume  permanent  command— tokii^g 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  upon  Gen.  Beauregard  a  mark  of  hia  disple&sux'e, 
and  in  fact  to  encourage  the  curious  report  in  Richmond  that  he  had  l>e- 
come  insane,  and  was  no  longer  fitted  for  a  command. 

Gen.  Bragg's  expedition  was  preceded  by  extended  raids  of  Moigan  and 
Forrest  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    Tlie  former,  who  had  at  first    at- 
tracted attention  as  a  captain  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  was  now  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  service,  in  the  month  of  July,  with  a  force  naxn- 
berinff  less  than  two  entire  regiments  of  cavalry,  penetrated  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  passed  through  seventeen  towns,  destroyed  millions  of  dollar 
worth  of  United  States  property,  and  returned  to  Tennessee  with  a  loss  in       j 
all  his  engagements  of  not  more  than  ninety  men  in  killed,  wounded,  aflo 
missing. 

The  campaign  of  Gen.  Bragg  was  to  take  place  amid  intricate  and 
formidable  combinations  of  the  enemy.    In  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany the  Federal  Government  had  prepared  an  extensive  programme  of 
operations.    In  the  south,  Gen.  Butler  occupied  New  Orleans,  wlulai 
Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter  guarded  the  Lower  Mississippi,  and  bom- 
barded Vicksburg.     Commanding  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Corinth,  with  his  advance  as  far  south  as  Holly  Springs  and 
his  right  at  Memphis,  was  Gen.  Grant,  with  Gens.  Sherman,  Rosecrana, 
and  McClemand  under  his  command.     Further  east  was  the  Federal 
Gen.  Mitchell,  between  Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  opposed  to  a  small  force 
under  Gen.  Adams ;  whilst  threatening  Eastern  Tennessee,  was  Buell's 
army,  and  occupying  Cumberland  Gap,  was  Gen,  Morgan. 

Early  in  August  four  divisions  of  Bragg's  command  were  concentrated 
near  Chattanooga,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
baggage  train,  which  necessarily  moved  across  the  country  by  landl  A 
conference  was  held  here  with  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  East  Tennessee ;  and  it  was  soon  determined  that  all  his  force 
should  be  used  to  operate  upon  the  enemy's  letl  at  Cumberland  G^p,  and 
he  was  requested  to  confer  with  Brig.-Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall,  command- 
ing  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  with  whom  he  was  already  in  correspond- 
ence, to  secure  his  co-operation  also  in  the  movement. 

After  retnmmg  to  Knoxville,  Gen.  Smith  asked  for  further  assiatanoe ; 
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two  fine  brigades,  under  Brig.-Glen.  P.  B.  Olebnme  and  Col.  Preston 
th  were  sent  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  division  which  had  gone  from 
e3o.  The  remainder  of  Bra^s  immediate  command,  the  Army  of  the 
siasippi,  divided  between  Maj.-G^n.  Polk  and  Hardee,  made  every 
>anition,  and  awaited  only  its  baggage  train  and  artillery  to  cross  the 
ncBBee  Biver,  and  enter  npon  its  arduous  and  perilous  campaign  over 
nmmtains  dividing  East  and  Middle  Tennessee. 
Xie  movement  of  the  artillery  and  wagons  across  the  mountain  region 
N^Qiih  Alabama  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  late  in  August, 
Bg  commenced  crossing  the  river  at  Ohattanooga,  with  very  limited 
A8.  The  enemy,  with  a  largely  superiour  force,  occupied  the  lines  of 
Tailroads  from  Decatur  to  Bridgeport,  Alabama,  from  Decatur  to  Nash- 
S  and  from  Kashville  to  Stevenson,  with  large  detached  commands  at 
iCimiville  and  Cumberland  Gap.  Having  crossed  the  river  at  Ghatta- 
ra,  the  column  took  up  its  line  of  march  on  the  28th  August,  over 
dxcn's  Bidge  and  the  Cumberland  Mountain  for  Middle  Tennessee. 
Xirby  Smith  had  already  successfully  passed  through  Northeastern 
LQuee,  and  gained  the  rear  of  Cumberland  Gap,  held  by  the  enemy  in 
^  force  well  fortified. 

^««aving  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  the  enemy  in  observation,  his  dis- 
ment  being  considered  impracticable.  Smith  moved,  as  authorized, 
^  the  remainder  of  his  command,  on  Lexington,  Kentucky.  This  rich 
Ltry,  full  of  supplies  so  necessary  to  us,  was  represented  to  be  occupied 
•  fiipce  which  could  make  but  feeble  resistance.  Hurrying  forward  by 
marches  through  a  wild  and  mountainous  country,  the  Confederate 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Bichmond  on  the  29th  of  August. 
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C3eiL  Cleburne's  division,  which  was  in  advance,  came  upon  the  enemy's 
^Ooe  about  six  miles  from  Bichmond,  early  in  the  day,  and  drove  it 
Ki  the  field,  before  the  remainder  of  the  column  was  brought  into  action, 
^ailing  back  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  receiving  reinforcements, 
enemy  again  made  a  stand,  and  were  again  driven  from  the  field  in 
il«ion.  Q^n.  Smith  did  not  pursue  rapidly,  and  the  enemy  formed  his 
of  battle  in  the  outskirts  of  Bichmond,  his  forces  having  swelled  to  the 
l^r  of  ten  thousand  men,  Gen.  Kelson  commanding. 
^he  enemy's  centre  and  left  was  here  attacked  by  Preston  Smith's 
^on,  while  Churchill,  with  a  brigade,  moved  to  the  left.  Under  the 
twined  attack,  the  Federals  were  utterly  routed,  and  retreated  in  terrible 
^laion.  A  detachment  of  Confederate  cavalry  came  in  upon  their 
^  and  scattered  tliem  in  all  durections,  capturing  all  their  artilleiy 
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and  trains.  Not  a  regiment  escaped  in  order.  In  the  last  ^igagenieul.  wi 
took  prisoners  from  thirteen  regiments.  Our  loss,  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  four  hundred ;  that  of  the  enemy  over  one  thouBand,  and  liii 
prisoners  about  five  thousand.  The  immediate  fimits  of  the  victory  wen 
nine  pieces  of  artillery,  some  ten  thousand  small  anns,  and  large  quantitia 
of  supplies. 

Pushing  forward  from  Richmond,  the  Confederate  force  entered  Lex- 
ington on  the  2d  September,  and  Frankfort  on  the  17th,  and  waa  thus  in  r 
position  to  threaten  either  Cincinnati,  about  eighty  miles,  or  Louisville 
about  fifty  miles  distant. 

The  movement  of  Kirby  Smith  made  it  necessary  for  Gen.  Bragg  ^ 
intercept  Gen.  Buell,  no\<^  rapidly  moving  towards  Nashville,  or  to  mo — 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  secure  a  junction  with  Smith  when  necessava 
On  reaching  Middle  Tennessee,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy's  main  for — 
by  use  of  railroads  and  good  turnpikes,  had  concentrated  in  Nashville,  f^ 
was  strongly  fortified.  With  a  heavy  demonstration  against  this  positi-^ 
Bragg's  force  was  thrown  rapidly  to  Glasgow,  reaching  that  point  the  l^E 
of  September,  before  any  portion  of  the  enemy  passed  Bowling  Gr^-^ 
As  soon  as  the  movement  was  discovered,  the  enemy  moved  in  haste 
rail  and  turnpike,  but  reached  Bowling  Green  only  in  time  to  find  * 
Confederates  had  seized  and  now  held  both  roads  near  Cave  City. 

So  far  the  Confederate  movements  in  Kentucky  were  a  decided  suos^ 
and  promised  the  most  important  results.  The  enemy's  communicatio 
were  severed,  and  his  forces  separated,  whilst  our  own  connections  ibv^ 
secured.  Without  fiidng  a  gun,  we  had  also  compelled  the  evacuatioa  ^ 
all  Northern  Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  south  of  the  Cumberlaa^ 
On.  the  12th  September,  Bragg  sent  a  fulsome  despatch  to  Bichmon^ 
greatly  exciting  the  hopes  of  the  Government  there.  He  tel^raphei  • 
"  My  advance  will  be  in  Glasgow  to-day,  and  I  shall  be  with  them  U^ 
morrow ;  my  whole  force  will  be  there  on  the  14th.  We  shall  then  te 
between  Buell  and  Kirby  Smith,  for  which  I  have  been  struggling.  The 
troops  are  in  good  tone  and  condition,  somewhat  footsore  and  tired,  bat 
cheerful.  They  have  submitted  most  heroically  to  privations  and  hard- 
ships, and  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  discipline.  Our  greatest 
want  has  been  breadstufis,  but  we  shall  be  in  a  plentiful  country  at  Glas- 
gow and  beyond.  With  arms  we  can,  not  only  dear  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, but  I  confidently  trust,  hold  them  both.  Gen.  Bnell,  with  the 
larger  portion  of  his  army,  is  concentrating  at  Bowling  Green.  From 
Glasgow  we  can  examine  him  and  decide  on  the  future." 

Gen.  Bragg  had  a  political  object  in  invading  Kentucky,  which  was  tc 
afford  a  rallying  point  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Secession  sentimenl 
of  the  State.  From  his  headquarters  at  Glasgow  he  issued  a  proclamation 
informing  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  he  had  come  with  the  ConfederatN 
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cny  of  the  West  to  offer  them  an  opportmiitj  to  free  themselves  from  the 
naimy  of  a  despotic  raler.  Thej  came  not  as  conqnerours  or  despoilers, 
t  to  restore  to  them  the  liberties  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  bj  a 
leJ  and  relentless  foe ;  to  guaranty  to  all  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  and 
BTB,  to  punish  with  a  rod  of  iron  the  despoilers  of  their  peace,  and  to 
mge  the  cowardly  insults  to  their  women. 

On  the  17th  September,  the  Federal  garrison  at  Mumfordsville  surreu- 
led  to  Qen,  Bragg's  advanced  divisions.  Hardee's  wing  moved  by  Gave 
y,  direct  upon  Mumfordsville,  and  Polk,  by  another  road,  crossed  the 
3r  some  miles  to  the  right,  and  gained  the  enemy's  rear  in  the  afternoon 
.lie  IGth.  An  immediate  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  was 
de,  and  tlie  next  morning  an  unconditional  surrender  was  obtained. 
3  secured  ^267  prisoners,  10  pieces  of  artillery,  5,000  small  arms,  and 
proportional  quantity  of  ammunition,  horses,  mules,  and  military  stores. 

JSragg's  whole  army  was  now  on  the  road  between  Nashville  and 
aisviUe — the  road  by  which  Buell  would  be  forced  to  march  if  he  sought 
interpose  his  army  between  the  Confederates  and  tlie  Ohio.  It  was 
[mrently  an  excellent  opportunity  of  striking  not  only  a  military  but  a 
litical  blow  against  the  Federal  cause  in  Kentucky.  Bragg  might  press 
,  and,  in  conjunction  ^vith  Kirby  Smith,  capture  Louisville,  or  he  might, 
Ah  equal  forces,  meet  Buell  in  the  field,  and  force  him  back  to  Nashville. 
A  adopted  neither  course.  After  the  success  of  Mumfordsville,  he  suf- 
sed  Buell  and  his  wagon  trains  to  pass  between  him  and  the  Ohio  Iliver, 
hnost  within  sight  of  his  Imes,  while  ho  marched  away  to  Bardstowu,  and 
iienoe  to  Frankfort.  Thus  Buell  entered  Louisville,  and  Gen.  Morgan, 
wto  had,  by  Kirby  Smith's  advance,  been  cut  off  with  his  detachment  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  effected  his  retreat  to  Cincinnati ;  the  first  road  between 
fliihville  and  Louisville  having  been  left  open  by  Bragg's  march  to  Frank- 
fort from  the  west,  the  second  between  Cumberland  Gap  and  Nashville  by 
Brby  Smith's  march  to  the  same  point  from  the  east,  the  great  oppor- 
*^ty  of  the  Kentucky  campaign  was  lost,  and  the  Federals  were  able  to 
'^Kome  the  offensive  in  that  State. 

The  remarkable  failure  of  Gen.  Bragg  to  deliver  battle  at  Mumfords- 
nllewas  the  subject  of  much  censure  and  criticism,  which  never  obtained 
^J  reply  firom  liim  but  a  weak  and  insufficient  explanation  in  his  official 
fiPport  He  there  alleged  that  his  movement  towards  Bardstown  was  to 
KTOcnre  subsistence ;  that  his  army  was  reduced  to  three  days'  rations,  and 
hat ''  a  serious  engagement  would  not  fail,  whatever  its  results,  to  materia 
!ly  cripple  him." 

Oen.  Polk,  left  at  Bardstown  in  command,  was  directed  by  Gten.  Bragg, 
pressed  by  a  force  too  large  to  justify  his  giving  battle,  to  fall  back  in 
9  direction  of  the  new  depot,  near  Bryants ville,  in  firont  of  which  it  was 
>posed  to  concentrate  for  action.    Arriving  in  Lexington  on  the  1st 
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October,  G^n.  Bragg  met  the  Provisioiial  Governor  of  the  State, ' 
previoTiBlj  been  invited  to  accompany  him,  and  arranged  for  hiB 
tion  at  the  Capitol  on  the  4th.  The  available  forces  of  Eirbj  Bn 
returned  to  Lexington,  were  ordered  immediately  to  Frankfort  I 
of  a  heavy  movement  of  the  enemy  from  Lonisville,  Gen.  Bragg 
Polk,  "  to  move  from  Bardstown  with  his  whole  available  foroe, 
of  Bloomfield  towards  Frankfort,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  flank  an 
and  informed  him  that  Smith  wonld  attack  in  front 

The  plan  of  battle,  however,  was  disarranged,  as  Polk,  after  a 
of  his  officers,  decided  not  to  risk  the  attack,  bnt  to  move  as  origti 
stmcted  by  Bragg  towards  Harrodsbnrg.  Proceeding  rapidly  to  tli 
himelf.  Gen.  Bragg  was  met  there  by  Polk  on  the  6th  of  October, 
head  of  the  column  which  had  marched  from  Bardstown  on  the 
was  now  determined  to  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  front  of  La 
and  to  make  a  battle  there.  Bnt  before  this  order  was  put  in  fid 
tion,  information  was  received  that  the  enemy,  in  Umited  force,  m 
ing  upon  Gen.  Hardee  at  Perryville ;  that  he  was  nowhere  oono 
against  ns,  but  was  moving  by  separate  columns ;  his  right  near  I 
a  corps  in  front  of  Perryville,  and  his  left,  two  entire  corps,  exten 
way  of  Macksville  to  iVankfort,  a  line  of  at  least  sixty  mUes. 

Written  orders  were  given  to  Gen.  Polk  to  move  Cheatham's 
now  at  Harrodsburg,  back  to  Perryville,  and  to  proceed  to  that  pc 
self,  "  attack  the  enemy  immediately,  rout  him,  and  then  move  n 
join  Maj.-Gen.  Smith,"  as  before  ordered ;  and  it  was  added,  " 
should  be  lost  in  this  movement."  Meanwhile,  during  the  same  d 
Bragg  had  received  repeated  and  urgent  applications  from  Gei 
(near  Frankfort)  by  express,  representing  the  enemy  to  be  in  stro 
in  his  immediate  front,  and  earnestly  a^ing  for  reinforcements, 
ingly.  Withers'  division  had  been  detached  and  sent  to  him,  and 
on  the  way  thither  at  the  time  when  the  movement  to  Perryv 
ordered. 

BATTLE  OF   PEBBYVILLE. 

It  thus  happened  that  by  misapprehension,  Bragg  had  made  8 
tunate  distribution  of  his  forces,  and  deceived  as  to  the  real  strengi 
enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Perryville,  was  forced  to  give  battle  then 
ous  disadvantage.  Polk  arrived  at  Perryville  with  Cheatham's 
before  midnight  of  the  7th,  and  the  troops  were  placed  by  Gen.  B 
the  line  of  battle  previously  established.  Our  forces  now  in  this 
consisted  of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  about  14,500 — and  t^ 
brigades  of  cavalry,  about  1,500  strong. 

It  was  past  noon  of  the  8th  October  when  the  action  common 
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WM  fimght  by  our  troops  with  a  gallantry  and  persistent  determination  to 
eonqner,  whioli  the  enemy  conld  not  resist ;  and  thongh  he  was  largely 
more  than  two  to  onr  one,  he  was  driven  from  the  field  with  terrible  loss. 
Kight  closed  the  operation  just  as  a  third  corps  of  the  enemy  threw  the 
kad  of  its  oolomns  i^ainst  our  left  flank.  We  had  entire  possession  of' 
the  battle-field,  with  thousands  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded,  several 
batteries  of  artillery,  and  six  hundred  prisoners. 

In  the  progress  of  the  engagement,  we  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  expose 
<'v]rft  flank  to  the  third  corps  under  McOook,  just  arrived  from  the  direo* 
tioQ  of  Lebanon.  Gen.  Bragg,  therefore,  caused  our  line,  which  rested 
iipon  the  field  till  midnight,  to  fall  back  to,  its  original  position. 

Assured  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  three  corps  against  him, 
and  finding  that  his  loss  had  already  been  quite  heavy  in  the  unequal  con- 
tot  against  the  two  corps  under  Crittenden  and  Gilbert,  Gen.  Bragg  gave 
the  order  to  fall  back  at  daylight  on  Harrodsburg,  and  sent  instructions  to 
Smith  to  move  his  command  to  form  a  junction  with  him,-  at  that  place. 
Thence,  on  the  11th,  the  whole  force  was  retired  upon  Bryanttfville. 

Gen.  Bragg  was  now  no  longer  able  to  attack  and  rout  an  enemy 
|«gely  superiour  in  numbers ;  and  to  evacuate  Kentucky  had  become  an 
JDiperative  necessity.  The  season  of  autumnal  rains  was  approaching; 
the  rough  and  uneven  roads  leading  over  the  stupendous  mountains  of 
^*item  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  and  through  Cumberland  Gap,  would 
^  become  utterly  impassable  to  an  army.  Should  Bragg  remain  till 
then,  and  meet  wilii  a  reverse,  his  army  would  bo  lost  Accordingly  all 
-  Becessaiy  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  troops  put  in  motion  by  two 
^fioamy  under  Folk  and  Smith,  on  the  13th  October  for  Cumberland  Gap. 
^fter  a  rapid  march,  with  some  privations  in  the  absence  of  baggage 
^'^  which  had  been  sent  ahead,  the  Confederate  forces  passed  the  Gap 
^th  immaterial  loss  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  October. 

This  retreat  of  Bragg  was  certainly  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  hopes 

^hich  his  first  movements  in  Kentucky  had  occasioned  and  his  sensational 

^'^tches  had  unduly  excited.    His  campaign  was  long  a  theme  of  vio- 

^t  criticism  in  the  Confederacy.    The  detachment  of  Kirby  Smith  and 

^  operation  on  diflferent  lines  in  Kentucky ;  the  loss  of  the  opportunity 

tt  Kamfordsville ;  and  the  failure  to  assemble  all  the  Confederates  in  the 

^  at  Perryville,  were  pointed  out  as  so  many  errours  in  the  campaign. 

Bat  the  popular  mind  in  criticising  military  operations  is  too  prone  to  for 

fBt  what  is  accomplished,  while  pointing  out  what  might  have  been  at- 

ittipted.    The  Kentucky  campaign  was  in  a  great  measure  a  Confederate 

noeesB.    Though  compiled  to  yield  a  portion  of  the  valuable  territory 

bom  which  we  had  driven  the  enemy,  the  firuits  of  the  campaign  were 

laige.    With  a  force  enabling  us  at  no  time  to  put  more  than  forty  thou- 

iliid  men,  of  all  arms,  and  in  all  places  in  battle,  we  had  redeemed  North 
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Alabama  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  had  recovered  posBession  of  Oiimb» 
land  Gap,  the  gateway  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.    We  had  killed, 
wounded,  and  captored  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  of  the  enemy  ^ 
taken  over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  seventeen  thousand  small  arms,  boidq. 
two  million  cartridges  for  the  same ;  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  wagon^^ 
and  brought  off  several  hundred  more,  with  their  teams  and  harness  ooi 
plete ;  replaced  our  jaded  cavalry  horses  by  a  fine  mount ;  lived  two  mont 
upon  supplies  wrested  from  the  enemy's  possession ;  secured  material 
clothe  the  army;    and,  finally,  secured  Subsistence  from  the  redeemi 
country  to  support  not  only  Bragg's  army,  but  also  large  forces  in  o1 
parts  of  the  Confederacy.    In  four  weeks  after  passing  Cumberland 
Bragg's  army  was  found,  with  serried  ranks,  in  fi*ont  of  the  enemy  at  Ni 
ville ;  better  organized,  better  disciplined,  better  clothed  and  fed,  in  bet^ 
health  and  tone,  and  in  larger  numbers  than  when  it  entered  on  the 
paign,  though  it  had  made  a  march  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  that 
the  enemy  in  reaching  the  same  point,  and  was  moreover  entirely 
sustained. 


opebahons  in  thb  southwest. — ^battle  of  oobihth. 

When  Oten.  Bragg  moved  into  Kentucky,  he  left  to  Yan  Dom 
Price  tlie  enemy  in  West  Tennessee.    These  orders  were  however  chan 
and  Price  was  directed  to  follow  Bosecrans  across  the  Tennessee  Rl 
into  Middle  Tennessee,  whither  it  was  then  supposed  he  had  gone. 
make  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Price,  G^n.  Yan  Dom  marched 
whole  command  on  the  20th  day  of  September  to  within  seven  miles 
Bolivar,  driving  three  brigades  of  the  enemy  back  to  that  place, 
forcing  the  return  fix)m  Corinth  of  one  division,  which  had  been  sent  th^ 
to  strengthen  Grant's  army. 

Gen.  Price,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  marched  in  the  direction 
luka,  to  cross  the  Tennessee,  but  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
crans  had  not  crossed  that  stream.    This  oflScer,  in  connection  with  ^*«*.^  ^ 
attacked  him  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  and  compelled  him  to  falS^ 
back  towards  Baldwin,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.     On  the  25fh 
Van  Dom  received  a  despatch,  by  courier,  from  Price,  stating  that  ho 
was  at  Baldwin,  and  was  then  ready  to  join  with  his  forces  in  an  attack  on 
Corinth,  as  had  been  previously  suggested.    The  forces  met  at  Kipley,  on 
the  28th  September,  according  to  agreement,  and  marched  the  next  morn- 
ing towards  Pocahontas,  which  place  was  reached  on  the  Ist  October. 

The  disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  at  this  time  was  as  follows: 
Shennan,  at  Memphis,  with  about  six  thousand  men ;  Hurlburt^  afterwards 
Ord,  at  Bolivar,  with  about  eight  thousand ;    Grant  (headquarters  at  Jack 
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^ik\  with  abont  three  thonsaiid ;  Bosecrans  at  Corinth,  with  about  fifteen 
bonfiandi  together  with  the  following  ontpoets,  viz. :  Bienzi,  twenty-five 
ondred ;  Bomsville,  Jacinto,  and  Inka,  about  six  thousand  ;  at  important 
l^ges,  and  on  garrison  duty,  about  two  or  three  tliousand,  making  in  the 
gregate  about  forty-two  thousand  (42,000)  men  in  West  Tennessee. 
^mphifl,  Jackson,  Bolivar,  and  Corinth  were  fortified,  the  works  mount- 
r  B^ge  guns,  the  outposts  slightly  fortified,  having  field  pieces.  Mem- 
^  Bolivar,  and  Corinth  are  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which, 
31  HempluB  to  Corinth,  makes  an  angle  with  a  due  east  line  about  fifteen 
>'6QB  south.  Bolivar  is  about  equi-distant  &om  Memphis  and  Corinth, 
eMrhat  nearer  the  latter,  and  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Hatchie  Biver 

tlie  Mississippi  Central  and  Ohio  Baihroad. 

It  was  a  situation  in  which  the  enemy  could  scarcely  determine  at 
It  point  the  Confederates  would  make  their  principal  attack.  In  the 
^t  of  operations  being  conducted  against  Bolivar,  Bosecrans  was  pre- 
^  to  fall  on  the  Confederate  right  rear,  whilst  if  Corinth  should  be  at- 
a  similar  duty  would  devolve  on  the  garrison  of  Bolivar. 
Yan  Dom  determined  to  attempt  Corinth.  He  had  a  reasonable 
a  of  success.  Field  returns  at  Bipley  showed  his  strength  to  be  about 
:xty-two  thousand  men.  Bosecrans  at  Corinth  had  about  fifteen  thou- 
1,  with  about  eight  thousand  additional  men  at  outposts,  from  twelve 
Seen  miles  distant.  He  might  surprise  him,  and  carry  tlie  place  be- 
iheso  troops  could  be  brought  in.  Yan  Dom  therefore  marched 
^uds  Pocahontas,  threatening  Bolivar,  then  turned  suddenly  across  the 
^^ihie  and  Tuscumbia,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8d  October,  attacked 
"Snth  without  hesitation,  and  did  surprise  that  place  before  the  outpost 
fcnaonfl  were  called  in. 

^Itosecrans'  forces  occupied  a  position  outside  the  defences  of  the  town, 
^e  divisions  forming  the  first  two  lines,  and  one  division  slightly  in  rear 
^  QBserve.  He  was  anxious  to  retire  slowly  within  the  inner  line  of 
^ks,  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect ;  but  Price's  troops,  fiushed  with  the 
^tement  of  an  attack,  and  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  their 
Ionise  at  luka,  advanced  rapidly,  and  pressed  hainl  on  the  Federal  centre, 
ptuing  two  guns  from  Davies'  division,  and  driving  the  Federals  within 
dr  inner  line  of  redoubts. 

Gen.  Yan  Dom  anticipated  an  easy  success  on  the  following  morning, 
id  tel^raphed  to  Bichmond  the  announcement  of  a  great  victory.  It 
)iild  seem  that  he  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
yrkB  at  Corinth,  and  of  the  trial  which  yet  remained  for  the  courage  and 
votion  of  his  troops. 

The  Confederate  plan  of  battle  for  the  next  day  was,  that  Price  should 
eo  with  a  largo  battery  of  artillery,  and  then  attack  in  force  with  his 
ky  and  that  while  thus  engaged,  Lovell's  division  should  press  forward. 
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and  attack  with  vigour  on  our  right.  Oen.  Hebert,  who  commanded  a 
division  on  the  left,  was  to  le^  in  the  attack.  Daylight  came,  and  there 
was  no  attack  on  the  left.  Of  this  failore  to  execute  his  orders,  Gen.  Yan 
Dom  says,  in  his  official  report :  ^^  A  staff  officer  was  sent  to  Hebert  to 
inquire  the  cause.  That  officer  could  not  be  found.  Another  messenger 
was  sent,  and  a  third ;  and  about  seven  o'clock  Gen.  Hebert  came  to  my 
headquarters,  and  reported  sick."  Gen.  Price  then  put  Brig.-Gen.  Green 
in  command  of  the  left  wing ;  and  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  proper 
dispositions  for  the  attack  at  this  point  were  made.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
centre,  held  by  Maury's  division,  became  engaged  with  the  enemy's  sharp- 
shooters, and  the  battle  was  brought  on,  and  extended  along  tiie  whole 
centre  and  left  wing.  One  brigade  after  another  went  gallantly  into  the 
action,  and,  pushing  forward  through  direct  and  cross-fire,  over  every  ob- 
stacle, reached  Corinth,  and  planted  their  colours  on  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  enemy.  A  hand  to  hand  contest  was  being  enacted  in  the  very 
yard  of  Gen.  Bosecrans'  headquarters,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
The  enemy  was  followed  and  driven  from  house  to  house  with  great 
slaughter.  In  the  town  were  batteries  in  mask,  supported  by  heavy  re- 
serves, behind  which  the  retreating  enemy  took  shelter,  and  which  opened 
upon  our  troops  a  most  destructive  fire  at  short  range.  The  heavy  guns 
of  College  Hill — ^the  enemy's  most  important  work — were  for  a  moment 
silenced,  and  all  seemed  about  to  be  ended,  when  a  heavy  fire  from  fresh 
troops  from  luka,  Bumsville,  and  Bienzi,  that  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Corinth  in  time,  poured  into  our  thinned  ranks. 

Our  troops  gave  way.  They  were  pushed  down  College  Hill,  and 
followed  by  the  enemy  through  the  woods  and  over  the  ground  they  hid 
gained  by  such  desperate  courage.  At  the  very  time  the  day  was  lost, 
Lovell's  division  was  advancing,  and  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting  the 
enemy's  works,  when  he  received  orders  to  tlirow  one  of  his  brigades 
(Villepigues')  rapidly  to  the  centre,  to  cover  the  broken  ranks  thrown 
back  from  Corinth.  The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  the  enemy 
did  not  dare  to  press  his  success. 

The  next  day  it  was  determined  by  Van  Dorn  to  fall  back  towards 
Sipley  and  Oxford,  and  thus  again  take  position  behind  the  lagoons  and 
swamps  of  Mississippi.  The  movement  was  accomplished  with  but  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  beyond  an  affair  in  crossing  the  Hatchie,  in 
which  Gen.  Ord,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  advance,  was  held  in  check 
and  pimished.  The  following  was  found  to  be  our  loss  in  the  severest  con- 
flicts with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  march  to  and  fi-om  Corinth,  viz. :  killed, 
694 ;  wounded,  2,162  ;  prisoners  and  missing,  2,102.  One  piece  of  artil- 
lery was  driven  in  the  night  by  a  mistake  into  the  enemy's  lines,  and  cap- 
tured. Four  pieces  were  taken  at  the  Hatchie  bridge,  the  horses  bei^ 
shot.    Two  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  from  the  enemy  at  Corintib 
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by  GJen.  Lovell's  division,  one  of  which  was  brought  oflT.  Five  pieces  were 
also  taken  by  Gen.  Price's  corps,  two  of  which  were  brought  oflT— thus 
reBuItmg  in  a  loss  to  us  of  only  two  pieces.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed 
Mid  wounded,  by  his  own  account,  was  2,127.  We  took  over  three 
hondred  prisoners. 

The  retreat  from  Corinth  was  not  a  rout.    But  the  engagement  there 
was  a  serious  disaster  to  the  Confederates,  and  cost  Yan  Dom  his  com- 
mand; censored  as  he  was  for  having  carried  his  men  against  works,  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  underrated,  and  then  having  failed  to  make 
proper  combinations  in  the  attack.    This  event  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
for  Bome  time  the  campaign  in  the  West    It  had  not  completed  all  the 
expectations  of  the  Southern  public.    It  is  true  that  the  country  between 
Naahvifle  and  Chattanooga  was  re-occupied  by  the  Confederate  forces ; 
bat  the  decisive  event  of  the  campaign  was  the  retreat  from  Kentucky, 
[     and  as  public  expectation  in  the  South  had  been  disappointed  when  Lee 
'^tired  across  the  Potomac,  so  did  it  experience  a  similar  feeling  when  it 
^aa  known  that  Bragg  had  retreated  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
These  were  the  two  turning-points  of  the  autumn  campaigns  of  1862. 
^HiateTer  the  territorial  results  of  these  campaigns,  their  moral  effect  was 
P^  and  the  position  of  the  Confederates  was  now  very  different  from 
^kat  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.    The  glory  of  their  arms 
^  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.    They  had  carried  their  arms 
'^  Chattanooga  to  Louisville,  and,  although  forced  to  retire,  had  proved 
^^  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  a  task  which  the  enemy  had  only 
f  Commenced.    They  had  raised  the  siege  of  Richmond,  threatened  Wash- 
^^^gfam,  and  beaten  the  enemy  back  in  that  quarter  to  what  had  been  the 
***>e8hold  of  thp  war.    The  London  Times  declared  that  the  history  of 
^^  campaigns  comprised  a  list  of  military  achievements  almost  without 
I^lialld,  and  added :  **  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  new  nationality, 
^  its  subsequent  claims  to  the  respect  of  mankind,  it  will  assuredly  begin 
^  career  with  a  reputation  for  genius  and  valour  which  the  most  famous 
^ons  may  envy." 
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About  the  dose  of  the  year  1862,  two  heavy  battles  were  fonght  on  the 
two  main  theatres  of  the  war,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  were  the  great 
topics  of  the  period  referred  to. 


OPERATIOirS  IN  YIBOmiA* — ^BATTLE  OF  FBEDEBIOXSBUBO. 

After  Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia,  McClellan  appeared  to  be  concen- 
trating in  and  near  Harper's  Perry,  bnt  made  no  forward  movement.  On 
the  Cth  October  President  Lincoki  had  ordered  an  immediate  advance, 
recommending  that  McClellan  should  take  the  interiour  line  between 
Washington  and  Lee's  forces,  and  make  an  early  battle.  McClellan  hesi- 
tated, and  seemed  disposed  to  spend  time  in  complaints  of  inadequate  sup- 
plies, and  in  incessant  demands  for  reinforcements.  Meanwhile,  to  ascer- 
tain the  position  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  Qen.  Lee  ordered  the  famous 
cavalry  commander  Gen.  Stuart  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Williamsport, 
to  reconnoitre  the  Federal  positions,  and,  if  practicable,  to  enter  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  do  all  in  his  power  to  impede  and  embarrass  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy.  The  order  was  executed  with  skill,  address,  and 
eourage.  Gen.  Stuart,  with  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  passed 
through  Maryland,  occupied  Chambersburg,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount 
of  public  property,  making  the  entire  circuit  of  Gen.  McClellan's  army, 
and  thwarting  all  the  arrangemcDts  by  which  that  commander  had  report- 
ed his  capture  certain. 

About  the  last  of  October,  the  Federal  army  began  to  incline  eastward- 
ly  from  the  mountains,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Warrenton.  As  soon  as 
this  intention  developed  itself,  Longstreet's  corps  was  moved  across  the 
Blue  Bidge,  and  about  tlie  8d  of  November,  took  position  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  while  Jackson  advanced  one  of  his  divisions  to  the  east  side 
of  the  Blue  Bidge.  The  enemy  gradually  concentrated  about  Warrenton, 
his  cavalry  being  thrown- forward  beyond  the  Bappahannock,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  occasionally  skirmishing  with  our 
own,  which  was  closely  observing  his  movements. 

Here  McClellan's  hesitation  and  timidity  were  very  evident.  Weeks 
wore  on  without  any  decided  movemenL  The  beautiful  autumn  weather 
had  passed,  without  any  demonstration  of  moment  from  the  enemy,  and 
now  cold,  bleak  November  whistled  over  the  fields  and  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. But  on  the  5th  of  November  there  was  an  unusual  sensation  and 
stir  in  the  Federal  camp,  for  on  that  day  a  messenger  arrived  at  Warren- 
ton, and  delivered  to  McClellan  an  order  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Gten.  Bumside,  and  to  report  himself  at  Trenton  in  New  Jersey. 
The  order  was  unexpected.  Whatever  the  military  demerits  of  McCleUao, 
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it  was  undoubtedly  designed  at  Washington  as  a  coup  d*etatj  with  reference 
to  the  fall  elections  of  1862,  and  influenced  by  the  argument  that  a  time 
when  the  Administration  party  was  incurring  defeat  in  the  elections,  it 
was  dangerous  to  allow  a  political  opponent  to  possess  the  confidence  and 
to  hold  the  chief  command  of  the  main  army. 

Gen.  Burnside  found  at  his  command  a  splendid  army.  It  was  now 
divided  into  three  grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  corps,  and  com- 
manded by  Gens.  Sumner,  Hooker,  and  Franklin.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
posed by  Burnside  to  move  from  "Warrenton  to  a  new  line  of  operations, 
and  to  make  a  campaign  on  the  Lower  Kappahannock.  His  plan  was  to 
march  rapidly  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  to  cross  by  means  of  pon- 
toons at  Fredericksburg,  and  to  advance  on  Kichmond  by  Hanover  Court 
House.  For  this  plan  of  operations  against  the  Confederate  capital,  the 
advantages  were  claimed  that  it  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  long  lines 
of  communication  which  would  have  to  be  held  in  case  of  a  movement 
against  Kichmond  by  Gordonsville ;  that,  in  fact,  the  Federal  army,  after 
arriving  at  Fredericksburg,  would  be  at  a  point  nearer  to  Kichmond  than 
it  would  be  even  if  it  should  take  Gordonsville ;  and  that  it  would  all  the 
time  be  as  near  Washington  as  would  be  the  Confederates,  thus  covering 
that  city  and  defeating  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  line  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign. 

On  the  15th  November,  it  was  known  by  Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy 
was  in  motion  towards  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Kailroad,  and  one  r^- 
ment  of  infantry,  with  a  battery  of  light  artillery,  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
garrison  at  Fredericksburg.  On  the  17th,  it  was  ascertained  that  Sunmer's 
corps  had  marched  from  Catlett's  Station,  in  the  direction  of  Falmouth, 
and  information  was  also  received  that,  on  the  15th,  some  Federal  gunboats 
and  transports  had  entered  Acquia  Creek.  This  looked  as  if  Fredericks- 
burg was  again  to  be  occupied,  and  McLaws'  and  Kansom's  diviBions,  ac- 
companied by  W.  H.  Lee's  brigade  of  cavalry  and  Lane's  battery,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  to  that  city.  To  ascertain  more  fully  the  moTements  of 
the  enemy.  Gen.  Stuart  was  directed  to  cross  the  Kappahannock.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  he  forced  a  passage  at  Warrenton  Springs,  in  the  &oe 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  three  pieces  of  artiUery,  guarding  the  foid, 
and  reached  Warrenton  soon  after  the  last  of  the  enemy's  colxunn  had  left. 
The  information  he  obtained  confirmed  the  impression  that  the  whole  Fed- 
eral army,  under  Burnside,  was  moving  towards  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  therefore,  the  remainder  of  Longstreet's  oorpe  was 
put  in  motion  for  that  point. 

It  arrived  there  before  any  large  body  of  the  enemy  had  appeared.  It 
is  true  that  the  Stafford  Heights  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  were  held 
by  a  Federal  detachment  many  days  ere  the  approach  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  but  they  had  never  attempted  to  cross  over  into  the  town.     Picket 
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firing  was  now  constant  along  the  river.  But  there  were  many  who  yet 
believed  that  BnmBide  had  no  serions  intention  of  attacking,  regarding  hia 
demonstration  at  the  river  as  a  harmless  display  of  force  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  his  real  designs. 

Such  surmise  was  soon  banished  from  the  mind.  On  the  2l8t  it  be- 
came apparent  that  Gbn.  Bumside  was  concentrating  his  whole  army  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bappahannock.  On  the  same  day,  Oen.  Sumnei* 
Bommoned  the  corporate  authorities  of  Fredericksburg  to  surrender  the 
place,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  bombard  the  city  at  nine 
o'clock,  next  morning.  The  weather  had  been  tempestuous  for  two  days, 
and  a  storm  was  raging  at  the  time  of  the  summons.  It  was  impossible  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  threat  to  shell  the  city,  as  it  was  completely 
exposed  to  the  batteries  on  Stafford  Hills,  which  were  beyond  our  reach. 
The  city  authorities  were  informed  by  Gen.  Lee  that  while  his  forces  would 
not  use  the  place  for  military  purposes,  its  occupation  by  the  enemy  would 
be  resisted,  and  directions  were  given  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and 
children  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  threatened  bombardment  did  not  take  place.  But  the  inhabitants 
were  advised  to  leave  the  town  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  almost  the  entire  population,  without  a  murmur 
abandoned  their  homes.  The  country  around  for  miles  was  strewn  with 
tents  and  rude  shelters,  where  the  women  and  children  of  the  town  had 
betaken  themselves ;  and  along  the  roads,  in  the  rude  blasts  of  winter, 
wandered  many  of  the  poor  without  aught  of  worldly  property  beyond 
some  scanty  packs  of  food  and  clothing  borne  on  their  backs. 

Gen.  Bumside  now  commenced  his  preparations  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Bappahannock  and  advance  upon  Bichmond.     Lee's  left  wing,  un- 
der Jackson,  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  it  was  rapidly  pushing  forward. 
On  his  arrival,  the  disposition  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  soon  made. 
•O.  H.  Hill's  division  was  stationed  near  Port  Boyal,  and  the  rest  of  Jack- 
's corps  so  disposed  as  to  support  Hill  or  Longstreet,  as  occasion  might 
nire.    Our  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  extended  from  the 
iver  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  along  the  range  of  hills  in  the  rear  of 
city  to  the  Bichmond  Bailroad.    As  these  hills  were  commanded  by 
opposite  heights,  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  earthworks  were  con 
^tmcted  upon  their  crests,  at  the  most  eligible  positions  for  artillery. 

On  the  Stafibrd  Heights  the  enemy  had  an  array  of  military  force  the 
^^nost  brilliant  and  magnificent  of  modem  times.     Bumside's  total  numeri- 
^cal  strength  was  about  one  imndred  and  fifty  thousand  men.    A  more  than 
ordinary  powerful  artillery  was  attached  to  the  army,  of  which  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  forty-three  guns,  overlooking  the  town  of  Fredericks- 
burg, commanded  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  opposite  bank.    The 
Confederates  numbered  about  eighty  thousand  men.    They  were  drawn 
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np  along  tlie  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  which,  retiring  ir  a 
semi-circle  from  the  river,  embrace  within  their  arms  a  plain  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  depth.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  had  pre- 
pared here  an  arena  for  one  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  arms  that  had  yet 
been  witnessed  in  the  war.  The  landscape,  stretching  from  the  hills  to  the 
river,  was  like  an  amphitheatre ;  the  intrenched  Confederates  holding  an 
upper  tier  of  seats,  and  the  stage  being  the  valley  in  which  were  placed  the 
red-brick  buildings  of  Fredericksburg.  Outside  of  the  town  a  few  houses 
were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  scene,  and  the  leafless  woods  added 
to  the  bleak  aspect  of  the  country.  Small  detachments  of  the  Confederate 
forces  were  quartered  in  the  deserted  houses,  from  which  rose  few  and 
feeble  clouds  of  smoke ;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  river  the  active  picket 
walked  his  post  through  piercing  winds  and  sleet  and  rain. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  11th  December,  our  signal  guns  announced  that 
the  enemy  was  in  motion.  About  two,  a.  m.,  he  commenced  preparations 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  one 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  below,  near  the  mouth  of  Deep  Sun.  Two 
regiments  of  Barksdale's  brigade,  McLaws'  division,  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Mississippi,  guarded  these  points,  the  former,  assisted  by  the 
Eighth  Florida,  of  Anderson's  division,  being  at  the  upper.  The  rest  of 
the  brigade,  with  the  Third  Georgia  regiment,  also  of  Anderson's  division, 
was  held  in  reserve  in  the  city.  From  daybreak  until  four,  p.  m.,  the 
troops,  sheltered  behind  the  houses  on  the  river  bank,  repelled  the  repc^ited 
efforts  of  the  enemy  to  lay  his  bridges  opposite  the  town,  driving  back  his 
working  parties,  and  their  supports,  with  great  slaughter. 

At  the  lower  point  of  the  river  near  Deep  Run  there  was  no  such  pro- 
tection. Here  the  enemy  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  lay  his  pontoons, 
and  swarms  of  men  could  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  with  beams  and  boats. 
Our  sharpshooters  maintained  an  annoying  fire,  and  for  a  moment  the 
enemy  retired.  Tlien  commenced  a  terrible  cannonade,  as  more  than  a 
hundred  guns  were  pointed  at  the  city.  Houses  fell,  timbers  crashed,  dust 
rose,  flames  ascended,  while  there  poured  out  from  the  city  a  stream  of  un- 
lucky citizens  who  had  remained  too  long,  or  had  screened  themselves  in 
hope  of  the  enemy's  speedy  arrival.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fire  of  the 
batteries  and  a  superiour  force  of  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  river  banks, 
our  troops  were  withdrawn  ;  and  soon  loud  cheers  from  the  Federals  an- 
nounced that  the  bridge  was  completed.  Burnside's  advance  into  Frede^ 
icksburg  was  bravely  resisted  until  dark.  But  Gen.  Lee  had  accomplished 
the  most  important  condition  for  a  successful  battle ;  he  had  gained  the 
necessary  time  for  the  concentration  of  his  forces. 

It  had  been  Burnside's  hope,  by  rapidly  crossing  the  river  to  take  Lee 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.  He  had  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Confederate  force  had  been  thrown  down  the  river,  and  it  was  his  design 
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to  separate,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  the  forces  on  the  river  below  from  the 
forces  behind  and  on  the  crest  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg.  But  in  this 
prospect  he  was  disappointed.  He  found  Lee  in  compact  lines  prepared  to 
receive  him ;  and  availing  himself  of  the  dense  fogs  on  the  river,  he  con- 
Unuod  during  the  12th  December,  to  cross  his  men  at  and  below  Fredericks- 
burg very  much  at  his  leisure,  and  without  material  interruption. 

Our  artillerj  could  only  be  used  with  effect  when  the  occasional  clear- 
ing of  the  mist  rendered  the  enemy's  columns  visible.  His  batteries  on 
the  Stafford  Heights  fired  at  intervals  upon  our  position.  Longstreet's 
oorpa  constituted  our  left,  with  Anderson's  division  resting  upon  the  river, 
Banflom's  division  supported  the  b&tteries  on  Marye's  and  Willis'  Hills,  at 
the  foot  of  which  Oobb's  brigade,  of  McLaws'  division,  and  the  24th  North 
Carolina,  of  Bansom's  brigade,  were  stationed,  protected  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  Washington  Artillery,  under  Ool.  Walton,  occupied  the  redoubts  on 
the  crest  of  Marye's  Hill,  and  those  on  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  held  by  part  of  the  reserve  artillery.  Col.  E.  P.  Alexander's  bat- 
talion, and  the  division  batteries  of  Andei*son,  Hansom,  and  McLaws. 
A.  P.  Hiil,  of  Jackson's  corps,  was  posted  between  Longstreet's  extreme 
ri^ht  and  Hamilton's  Crossing,  on  the  railroad.  His  front  line,  consisting 
of  the  brigades  of  Pender,  Lane,  and  Archer,  occupied  the  edge  of  a  wood. 
Lient.-Col.  Walker,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery,  was  posted  near  the 
right,  supported  by  two  Virginia  regiments.  Early  and  Taliaferro's  divi- 
Bions  composed  Jackson's  second  line — T).  H.  Hill's  division  his  reserve. 
Gen.  Stuart,  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry  and  his  horse  artillery,  occupied 
the  plain  on  Jackson's  right,  extending  to  Massaponax  Creek. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  plain  on  which  the  Federal  army  lay, 
wafi  still  enveloped  in  fog,  making  it  impossible  to  discern  its  operations. 
At  an  early  hour  the  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Stafford  began  to  play 
upon  Longstreet's  position.  In  the  intervals  of  the  fire,  noises  from  the  • 
valley  and  loud-toned  commands  told  of  marching  and  counter-marching 
in  the  fog  and  mists.  The  rattle  of  picket-firing  on  our  right  gave  tokens 
of  the  impending  battle.  All  was  feverish  expectation.  A  little  past  nine 
o'clock  the  sun  lifted  the  foggy  veil  from  the  valley,  and  there  stood  the 
Federal  array,  right,  left,  and  centre,  just  on  the  point  of  moving. 

Dense  masses  appeared  in  front  of  A.  P.  Hill,  stretching  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  As  they  advanced,  Maj.  Pelham, 
of  Stuart's  horse  artillery,  who  was  stationed  near  the  Port  Royal  road 
with  one  section,  opened  a  rapid  and  well-directed  enfilade  fire,  which 
airested  their  progress.  Four  batteries  immediately  turned  upon  him,  but 
he  sustained  their  heavy  fire  with  a  courage  that  in  half  an  hour  made 
him  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  Confederacy.  Thirty  Federal 
emnon  were  striving  in  vain  to  silence  him ;  and  yet  the  young  artillerist 

►nly  twenty-two  years  of  age — was  firm  as  a  rock,  his  Unyielding  courage 
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and  composure  under  the  deadliest  fire  making  him  for  a  time  a  spectacle 
for  the  whole  Held. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  extended  his  left  down  the  Port  Boyal  road,  and 
his  numerous  batteries  opened  with  vigour  upon  Jackson's  line.  Eliciting 
no  response,  his  infantry  naoved  forward  to  seize  the  position  occnpied  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Walker.  The  latter,  reserving  his  fire  until  their  line  had  ap- 
proached within  l^s  than  eight  hundred  yards,  opened  upon  it  with  such 
destructive  effect  as  to  cause  it  to  waver,  and  soon  to  retreat  in  confusion. 

About  one,  p.  m.,  the  main  attack  on  the  right  began  by  a  furious  can- 
nonade, under  cover  of  which  three  compact  lines  of  infantry  advanced 
against  Hill's  front.  They  were  received  as  before  by  our  batteries,  by 
whose  fire  they  were  momentarily  checked,  but  soon  recovering,  tJiey 
pressed  forward,  until  coming  within  range  of  our  infantry,  the  contest  be- 
came fierce  and  bloody.  Here  at  one  time  the  enemy  broke  the  Confed- 
erate line,  turning  the  left  of  Archer  and  the  right  of  Lane.  But  reinforce- 
ments from  Jackson's  second  line  were  rapidly  brought  forward,  and  re- 
stored the  battle.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  enemy  was  routed,  driven 
from  the  woods ;  and  although  largely  reinforced,  he  was  driven  back,  and 
pursued  to  the  shelter  of  the  railroad  embankment.  Here  he  was  gallantly 
charged  by  the  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Atkinson,  and  driven  across  the  plain 
to  his  batteries.  The  repulse  of  the  enemy  on  our  right  was  now  decisive, 
and  the  attack  was  not  renewed,  although  his  batteries  kept  up  active  fire 
at  intervals,  and  sharpshooters  skirmished  along  the  front  during  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  our  right,  the  enemy,  in  formi- 
dable numbers,  made  repeated  and  desperate  assaults  on  the  left  of  our  line. 
Here  was  fixed  the  chief  interest  of  the  field.  Fresh  divisions  had  crossed 
the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  and  the  mass  of  Burnside's  army  was  now  con- 
•centrated  in  front  of  Longstreet's  strong  position.  Strong  columns  of  at- 
tack were  formed  under  the  withering  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries  to 
attack  Marye's  and  Willis'  Hills  towering  immediately  in  their  front.  All 
the  batteries  on  the  Stafford  Heights  directed  their  fire  upon  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  Confederate  artillery  with  a  view  to  silence  it,  and  cover 
the  movement  of  the  infantry. 

Our  artillery  did  not  reply  to  the  furious  cannonade.  But  as  the 
masses  of  the  enemy  came  forward— one  immediately  in  front  and  one  on 
each  flank  of  Marye's  Hill — the  "Washington  artillery  corps  poured  into 
these  dense  lines  of  infantry  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire.  Still,  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  by  our  batteries,  pressed  on  with  grcit 
determination.  His  ranks  were  frequently  broken ;  but  at  last  his  lines 
had  staggered  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  liill.  At  thii 
time  our  infantry  suddenly  rose  and  poured  such  rapid  volleys  into  them, 
that  the  advance  was  impeded  by  their  own  dead.    As  the  colunms  halted 
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md  btaggered  and  swayed  or  broke,  our  men  from  breastworks  and  rifle- 
pits,  and  fix)m  every  imaginable  place,  were  pouring  into  their  bleeding 
masBes  eliowers  of  small  shot.    It  was  too  much  for  human  endurance. 
Bix  different  attacks,  or  rather  frantic  dashes,  were  directed  against  the 
almoet  impregnable  position  of  the  foe.    It  was  an  exhibition  of  courage 
that  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  deserved  a  better  direction.    It  was 
no  longer  a  scientific  battle,  but  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings. 
In  vain  Sumner  pushed  forward  French,  Hancock,  and  Howard;  each 
division  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss ;  the  Irish  brigade  advanced  im- 
petuously, and  almost  perished  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Confederate 
gtins ;  aU  was  in  vain ;  and  Gen.  Bumside,  who,  two  miles  across  the  river. 
Bat  upon  the  heights,  glass  in  hand,  saw  the  successive  defeat  of  each  as- 
Banlting  column.    When  night  closed  in,  the  shattered  masses  of  the  enemy 
had  disappeared  in  the  town,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  dead  and 
-wounded* 

Bumside  was  now  at  an  appalling  extremity.  His  shattered  army  was 
cowering  beneath  the  houses  of  Fredericksburg,  with  a  river  in  its  rear, 
which,  though  threaded  by  pontoon  bridges,  would  have  been  impassable 
nnder  the  pressure  of  attack.  The  thought  hi  Kichmond  was  that  the  time 
had  at  last  come  when  the  consequences  of  a  great  Confederate  victory 
would  be  pursued,  and  its  results  completed  ;  and  the  public  waited  with 
impatience  to  hear  that  Gen.  Lee  had  assumed  the  ofiensive,  and  despatched 
Mb  crippled  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  North  trembled  for  the 
same  result.  One  day  might  decide  the  fate  of  the  large  and  yet  mag- 
nificent remnants  of  Bumside's  army ;  they  might  be  annihilated,  or  lake 
the  alternative  of  capitulation ;  and  the  great  event  might  put  a  new  aspect 
<m  the  war,  which  had  so  long  lingered  in  the  trail  of  wasted  and  unfruit- 
ful blood.  Expectation  was  high  in  Richmond ;  there  was  a  keen  impa- 
tience for  the  finishing  blow.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  feelings  came  the 
astounding  news  that  two  days  had  passed  without  any  renewal  of  the 
battle  on  Qen.  Lee's  part,  and  that  on  the  succeeding  night  Bumside  had 
crossed  the  river  witholit  a  single  efibrt  at  interruption,  and  that  a  great 
Federal  army,  supposed  to  be  in  the  jaws  of  destruction,  was  now  quietly 
reorganizing  in  perfect  security  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river. 

Yarious  excuses  have  been  made  for  Gen.  Lee's  omission  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  realize  the  proper  result  of  his  victory  at  Fredericksburg. 
These  excuses  have  mostly  originated  in  the  generosity  of  fiiends  and  ad- 
mirers. But  the  great  commander  himself,  averse  to  all  efibrts  of  others 
to  cover  up  any  failure  of  his  own,  and  insensible  to  the  oflTers  of  misrepre- 
aentation  made  to  him  by  flatterers,  has  nobly  and  candidly  confessed  his 
errour.  In  an  oflicial  report  he  says :  "  The  attack  on  the  13th  had  been 
so  easily  repulsed,  and  by  so  small  a  part  of  our  army,  that  it  was  not 
supposed  the  enemy  would  limit  his  eflTort  to  one  attempt,  which,  in  view 
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of  the  magnitude  of  his  preparationB,  and  the  extent  of  his  force,  seemed 
to  bo  comparatively  insignificant.  Belieying,  therefore,  that  he  would 
attack  us,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  lose  the  advantages  of  our  poai- 
tion,  and  expose  the  troops  to  tjie  fire  of  his  inaccessible  batteries  beyond 
the  river,  by  advancing  against  him.  But  we  were  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  suffered,  and  only  became  aware  of  it,  wheoi 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  it  was  discovered  Uiat  he  had  availed  himself 
of  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  to  recross  the  river." 

The  battle  of  Fredericksburg  presented  a  disproportion  of  loss  on  tlie 
Federal  and  Oonfedcrate  sides,  sudi  as  no  battle  of  the  war  had  as  yet  ex- 
hibited. A  great  victory,  measured  by  the  list  of  casualties,  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Confederates  with  a  comparatively  small  loss.  Oen.  Bum- 
side,  in  his  official  report,  stated :  ^^  Our  killed  amounts  to  1,152,  our 
wounded  to  about  9,000,  and  our  prisoners  to  about  700."  A  few  days 
after  he  despatched :  "  On  the  authority  of  our  medical  director,  the  whole 
number  of  wounded  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand."  Gten.  Lee,  in  his 
official  despatch,  writes :  ^^  Our  loss  during  the  entire  operations,  since  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  began,  amounts  to  about  eighteen  hundred  killed 
and  wounded."  Among  the  killed  were  two  conspicuous  names — Brig.- 
Gten.  Maxcy  Gregg  of  South  Carolina,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb 
of  Georgia — men,  who,  aside  from  military  merit,  had  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  statesmen,  and  had  adorned  the  councils  of  the  South  by  brilliant 
eloquence  and  chivalrous  sentiment.  **  The  country,"  wrote  Gen.  Lee, 
^^  consents  to  the  sacrifice  of  such  men  as  these,  and  the  gallant  soldiers 
.who  fell  with  them,  only  to  secure  the  inestimable  blessing  they  died  to 
obtain."  This  sentiment  was  written  when  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 
was  above  all  earthly  things  in  the  minds  of  its  people,  and  when  the 
dying  words  of  Gregg  were  commemorated  like  a  phrase  of  antique  hero- 
ism :  "  Tell  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  I  cheerfiilly  yield  my  life  for 
the  independence  of  my  State !  " 


OPBRATIOlfS  IN  TENNESSBB. — ^BATTLE  OF  ICUBFBEBSBOBO. 

Our  last  notice  of  operations  on  the  Western  theatre  of  the  war,  lefl 
Qexi.  Bragg  in  fi'ont  of  Nashville.  The  bulk  of  his  army  had  gone  into 
eamp  at  Murfreesboro,  while  the  brigades  of  Forrest  and  Wagner,  about 
five  thousand  effective  cavalry,  were  absent,  annoying  Grant's  rear  in  West 
Tennessee,  and  breaking  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  in  Northern 
Kentucky.  The  main  Federal  army  now  in  Tennessee,  under  command  of 
Gen.  Bosecrans,  maintained  itself  with  some  difficulty  at  Nashville  and  on 
the  line  of  the  Cumberland.    It  was  only  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  forces 
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:ch  threatened  the  Confederacy  from  the  West ;  for  Grant  was  moving 
Q  West  Tennessee  into  Mississippi,  while  a  strong  detached  force  under 
nnan  was  organizing  for  a  separate  expedition  down  the  Mississippi 
er  against  Yicksbnrg.  The  Confederate  positions  were  the  lines  of  the 
lahatchie  Biver,  the  approaches  by  rail  into  Mississippi  and  the  forti- 
dons  at  Yicksbnrg.  Such  was  the  situation  in  the  West  at  the  close 
ihe  year  1862,  when  Bragg  confronted  Bosecrans,  and  prepared  for  an 
wrtant  battle,  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  Tennessee. 
In  the  absence  of  Bragg's  cavalry,  Bosecrans  determined  to  seize  the 
oitonity  for  attack,  and  to  advance  from  Nashville.  He  prepared  to 
«  the  passage  of  Stone  Biver  north  of  Murfreesboro,  and  on  the  26th 
sember  commenced  to  move  his  forces ;  McCook,  with  three  divisions, 
ning  the  right  column,  Thomas  the  centre  with  two  divisions,  and  Crit- 
den  the  left  with  three  divisions.  The  total  of  this  force  has  been 
csially  stated  by  Bosecrans  at  about  forty-seven  thousand  men ;  but 
1.  Bragg  declares  that  from  papers  captured  from  the  enemy  in  the 
aequent  battle,  it  was  discovered  that  his  strength  was  nearly,  if  not 
be  seventy  thousand  men,  while  we  had  on  the  field  on  the  morning  of 
battle,  less  than  thirty-five  thousand  men,  of  which  thirty  thousand 
« infantry  and  artillery. 

The  Confederate  army  was  collected  in  and  around  Murfreesboro ; 
Ik's  corps  and  three  brigades  of  Breckinridge's  division  holding  the 
nu  The  three  cavalry  brigades  of  Wheeler,  Wharton,  and  P^ram, 
sapied  the  entire  front  of  our  infantry,  and  covered  all  approaches  within 
1  miles  of  Nashville.  It  was  thus  impossible  that  any  movement  of  the 
Bmy  could  take  place  without  due  notice  being  received  at  the  Confed- 
ite  headquarters.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  advancing,  prepara- 
lu  were  made  to  receive  him ;  the  detached  portion  of  Hardee's  corps 
Eagleville  was  brought  up ;  and  on  the  28th  December  our  main  force 
n&ntiy  and  artillery  was  concentrated  in  front  of  Murfreesboro,  whilst 
cavalry,  supported  by  three  brigades  of  infantry  and  three  batteries  ot 
Uery,  impeded  the  advance  of  the  enemy  by  constant  sMrmishing  and 
len,  unexpected  attacks. 

The  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated  on  and  near  the  direct 
1  on  the  west  of  Stone  Biver.  Crittenden's  corps  formed  the  left  of  the 
f  Thomas  the  centre,  of  which  Negley's  division  was  drawn  up  in  ad- 
^  and  Bousseau's  in  reserve,  and  McCook's  corps  the  right.  The  road 
the  river  divided  both  armies  into  two  wings.  The  ground  was  favour- 
to  manosuvre — large  open  fields,  densely  wooded  tracts  of  cedar  and 
ler  onee  of  oak ;  the  gentle  swells  of  the  land  were  scarcely  increased  by 
lanks  of  Stone  Biver,  which  ran  through  the  lines  of  both  armies,  was 
tbie  at  almost  every  point  for  infantry,  and  at  short  intervals  practi* 
I  for  artillery.    The  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  about  nine  miles  in 
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length.  Polk's  corps,  consisting  of  Withers'  and  Cheatham's  divisional 
formed  our  left  wing.  Hardee's  corps,  consisting  of  Breckinridge's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions,  with  McCown's  division,  held  in  reserve  on  his  rij^t 
flank,  was  formed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  its  left  resting  near  the 
Nashville  road,  and  its  right  extending  towards  the  Lebanon  pike. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  December  both  armies  bivouacked  at  a  distance 
not  greater  in  some  places  than  five  hundred  ^ards,  the  camp-fires  of  the  two 
being  within  distinct  view.  Both  conunanders  prepared  to  attack  the  next 
day.  Kosecrans  drew  up  an  elaborate  plan  of  battle,  and  expressed  uneasi- 
ness at  McGook's  position  on  the  right.  By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  31st  December,  the  troops  were  preparing  for  the  battle. 

But  the  enemy's  attack  had  been  anticipated.    At  the  break  of  day  on 
the  cold  and  cloudy  morning.  Gen.  Hardee  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and 
commenced  the  battle  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  charge  on  MeOook's  por- 
tion.   The  enemy  here  was  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  general  and 
staff-officers  were  not  mounted ;  artillery  horses  not  hitched,  and  infantry 
not  formed.     One  of  McCook's  divisions,  after  a  sharp  but  fimitleBB  contest, 
was — to  use  the  words  of  Gen.  Eosecrans  himself — "  crumbled  to  pieces." 
Hardee  continued  to  push  the  enemy,  pursuing  his  victorions  career  for 
miles,  while  captured  artillery,  flying  battalions,  and  hosts  of  prisoners, 
attested  the  rout.    The  entire  right  wing  of  Bosecrans  was  being  driven  in 
the  greatest  disorder,  and  it  appeared  that  the  day  was  already  decided. 
McCook's  corps  was  driven  for  six  miles  towards  the  centre.     For  houn 
continued  the  rapid  movement  of  the  noise  of  battle  towards  the  north, 
and,  at  last,  the  streams  of  fugitives  and  stragglers  passing  towards  the 
Nashville  road,  and  making  their  way  in  the  greatest  disorder  throngh  the 
cane-brakes,  convinced  Rosecrans,  of  what  had  been  before  reported  to 
him,  that  McCook's  corps  was  utterly  routed.    The  Federal  commander 
was  remarkable  for  self-possession  and  sang-froid.    As  report  of  disaster 
after  disaster  came  to  him,  he  remarked :  "  We  will  soon  rectify  it."    B« 
was  incorrectly  told  that  McCook  was  killed    "  We  cannot  help  it,"  \m 
replied ;  "  men  who  flght  must  be  killed.    Never  mind ;  let  us  fight  thk 
battle."    It  was  a  crisis  in  which  such  cool  words  were  remarkable.    B 
was  now  near  noon,  and  Bosecrans  had  his  right  wing  broken ;  he  hid 
already  lost  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  not  less  than  five  thousaad 
prisoners ;  and  it  was  in  such  circumstances  that  he  was  to  prepare  a  nev 
disposition  of  his  forces,  and  impart  a  new  inspiration  to  dispute  what  rfr> 
mained  of  the  day. 

A  new  line  of  battle  was  rapidly  developed.  Boussean^s  division  wii 
hurried  forward  from  the  centre,  and  Crittenden  was  ordered  to  abandon 
all  idea  of  an  advance,  and  to  march  as  quickly  as  possible  two  ont  of  hil 
three  divisions  to  support  the  right  wing.  These  movements  were  masksl 
by  immense  cedar  forests.    The  whole  of  the  Federal  right  and  centre 
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now  drawn  up  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  position  it  held  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  right  of  the  left  wing  held  the  angle  of  high  ground  between 
the  rail  and  river.  Here  the  enemy  massed  his  artillery,  and  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  hitherto  victorions  career  of  the  Oonfederates. 

Finding  that  the  enemy  had  concentrated  such  a  force  on  Hardee's 
front  as  to  check  his  further  progress,  Oen.  Bragg  sent  orders  for  Breckin- 
ridge's division  to  move  from  tlie  right  to  reinforce  Polk ;  but  there  was  a 
considerable  delay  in  carrying  out  this  order,  owing  to  a  threat  of  an  ad- 
Tance  on  the  Federal  left,  and  a  rumour  of  fresh  forces  appearing  on  the 
Lebanon  pike.  ^^  These  unfortunate  misrepresentations,"  said  Gren.  Biagg, 
^  on  that  part  of  the  field  which,  with  proper  caution,  could  not  have  ex« 
ifited,  withheld  from  active  operations  three  fine  brigades  until  the  enemy 
had  succeeded  in  checking  our  progress,  had  re-established  his  lines,  and 
had  collected  many  of  his  broken  battalions." 

Having  settled  the  question  that  no  movement  was  being  made  against 
our  right,  and  none  to  be  apprehended,  Breckinridge  was  ordered  to  leave 
two  brigades  to  support  the  battery  on  his  side  of  Stone  Biver — and  with 
the  remainder  of  the  force  to  cross  to  the  left,  and  report  to  Polk.  By  the 
time  this  could  be  accomplished  it  was  too  late  to  send  this  force  to  Har- 
dee's support,  who  was  unable  to  make  farther  progress,  and  he  was 
directed  to  maintain  his  position.  Folk  was  directed  with  these  reinforce- 
ments to  throw  all  the  force  he  could  collect  upon  the  enemy's  extreme 
left,  and  thereby  either  carry  that  strong  point  which  had  so  far  resisted 
lis  so  snccessfhlly — or  failing  in  that,  at  least  to  draw  off  from  Hardee's  firont 
the  formidable  opposition  there  concentrated.  The  three  brigades  of  Jack- 
son,  Preston,  and  Adams  were  successively  reported  for  their  work. 

Upon  this  flank,  his  strongest  defensive  position  resting  on  the  river- 
bank,  the  enemy  had  concentrated  not  less  than  twenty  pieces  of  artillery, 
masked  almost  firom  view,  but  covering  an  open  space  in  front  of  several  hun- 
dred yards,  supported  right  and  left  and  rear  by  heavy  masses  of  infantry. 
A  terrible  trial  awaited  the  devoted  men  who  were  to'attack  this  position. 
As  they  pressed  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cedar  forest,  and  swarmed  out  into 
the  open  field,  it  was  a  grand  scene.  Every  feature  of  it  was  keenly  cut 
and  clearly  defined.  The  day  was  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  gray 
■nits  of  the  Oonfederates  dotted  the  dark  line  of  the  cedars ;  presently  they 
eonld  be  seen  to  thicken  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  bright  glitter  of  their 
steel  flashing  in  the  heavy  green  of  the  tliicket.  As  they  passed  into 
the  open  fleld,  the  hostile  array  imparted  sublimity  to  the  spectacle.  Great 
msfMiffi  of  troops  moved  steadily  forward,  careless  of  the  batteries,  which 
lofe  open  their  ranks,  and  scattered  them  bleeding  upon  the  soil.  They 
marched  through  the  destroying  storm  dauntlessly.  Two  attempts  were 
nade  to  carry  the  enemy's  position.  But  each  time  the  whole  extent  of 
Aeir  lines  was  engirdled  with  a  belt  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  the  ground 
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Btrewn  with  their  dead.  For  two  honrs  the  battle  raged  with  horrible 
daughter,  and  neither  side  receded  until  near  five  o'clock.  Then  the 
nearly  exhanated  anniea  sngpended  operations  for  the  night,  excepting  the 
play  of  a  few  batteriee. 

It  had  been  a  desperate  but  undecided  contest.  The  advantage  was 
with  the  Confederates.  Thej  had  driven  the  enemy's  right  almost  npon 
his  left,  captured  nearly  one-third  of  his  artillery,  compelled  him  to  change 
front  under  fire,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  field  firom  which  he  had 
been  driven  in  the  morning.  Sosecrans  had  shown  a  great  power  in 
li^TiHling  troops,  and  had  performed  a  manoeuvre  requiring  high  qualities 
of  generalship ;  for  he  had  successfully  formed  a  new  line  in  presence  of 
an  enemy  and  under  his  attacks. 

The  next  day — 1st  January,  1868 — Gen.  Bragg  telegraphed  to  Kich- 
mond :  "  God  has  granted  us  a  happy  New  Year."  The  exultation  of  the 
despatch  was  extravagant,  and  was  certainly  not  justified  by  what  ensued. 
The  first  of  January  passed  without  any  important  event.  Breckinridge 
had  been  transferred  to  the  right  of  Stone  Biver  to  resume  the  command 
of  that  position,  now  held  by  two  of  his  brigades.  It  was  soon  reported 
that  no  change  had  occurred,  except  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy  from  the 
advanced  position  occupied  by  his  left  fiank.  Finding,  upon  further  ex- 
amination, that  this  was  the  case,  the  right  fiank  of  Polk's  corps  was 
thrown  forward  to  occupy  the  ground  for  which  we  had  so  obstinately  con- 
tended the  evening  before.  This  .shortened  our  lines  considerably,  and 
gave  us  possession  of  the  centre  of  the  battle-field,  from  which  we  gleaned 
the  spoils  and  trophies  throughout  the  day,  and  transferred  them  rapidly 
to  the  rear. 

On  the  2d  January,  Van  Oleve's  division  of  the  enemy's  forces  was 
thrown  across  the  river,  and  occupied  the  eminence  from  which  G^n. 
Polk's  line  was  commanded  and  enfiladed.  The  dislodgement  of  diis  force 
or  the  withdrawal  of  Polk's  line  was  an  evident  necessity.  The  latter  in- 
volved consequences  not  to  be  entertained.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  for  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  Breckinridge's  division  in  front 
of  the  position  to  be  taken.  An  addition  was  made  to  his  command  of  ten 
Kapoleon  guns,  and  the  cavalry  forces  of  Wharton  and  Pegram,  about  two 
thousand  men,  were  ordered  to  join  in  the  attack  on  his  right.  The  in- 
btructions  given  to  Breckinridge  were  to  drive  the  enemy  back,  crown  the 
hill,  intrench  his  artillery,  and  hold  the  position. 

The  attack  was  made  at  4  p.  m.  Van  Cleve's  division  gave  way,  re- 
tired in  confusion  across  the  river,  and  was  closely  followed  by  the  Con- 
federates. The  enemy  however,  had  disposed  his  batteries  on  ike  hill  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Negley's  division  was  ordered  up  to  meet 
the  onset.  The  .firing  was  terrific.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  Confeder- 
ates lost  two  thonand  men.    Breckinridge's  command  was  driven  back  in 
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considerable  disorder  5  but  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  checked  by  An- 
derson's brigade  of  Mississippians,  which  was  thrown  forward  from  Polk's 
line,  staggered  the  enemy,  and  saved  all  the  guns  not  captured  before  its 
•nivaL 

Kext  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Each  General  anticipated  an  attack 
from  his  opponent,  and  neither*  appeared  willing  to  commence  a  new  bat- 
tle. Meanwhile  Bragg  was  deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  enemy  was 
receiving  reinforcements,  and  in  view  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  his 
army,  determined  to  withdraw  from  tiie  unequal  contest.  In  the  night  of 
the  3d  January,  the  retreat  was  commenced  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy.  The  next  day  Eosecrans  moved  into  Murfr-eesboro,  and  Bragg 
retired  to  Tullahoma,  which,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  as  a  position  of 
defence,  offered  great  advantages. 

The  occupation  of  Murfreesboro  afforded  the  North  some  pretence  of 
claiming  a  victory.  But  the  position  was  of  little  importance,  and  the 
works  neither  extensive  nor  strong.  The  actual  results  of  the  battle  were 
in  favour  of  the  Confederates.  Our  loss  exceeded  ten  thousand,  nine 
thousand  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded.  As  our  offset  to  this  loss,  we 
had  taken  considerably  over  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  had  captured  over 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  sixty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  ambulances, 
mules,  and  horses,  with  a  large  amount  of  other  valuable  property,  all  of 
which  was  secured  and  appropriated  to  proper  uses.  Besides  all  this  se- 
cured, we  destroyed  not  less  than  eight  hundred  wagons,  mostly  laden  with 
various  articles,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  hospital  stores.  "We  had  lost  only  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
all  in  Breckinridge's  repulse.  Kosecrans  gave  his  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  as  8,778.  Of  this  estimate  Gen.  Bragg  remarks :  "  One  corps, 
commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  L.  Crittenden,  which  wsis  least  exposed 
.n  the  engagement,  report  over  five  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  As  the 
enemy  had  two  other  corps,  and  a  separate  division,  third  of  a  corps,  and 
cavalry,  his  loss  is  safely  estimated  at  three  thousand  killed  and  sixteen 
thousand  wounded.  Adding  the  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  prisoners,  we  have  a  total  of  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three." 

The  battle  of  Murfreesboro  was  the  subject  of  much  criticism  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  occasion  of  various  conmientaries.  Gen.  Bragg  was 
famous  for  his  proiuse  censure  of  his  officers,  and  his  ascription  of  every 
failure  in  his  campaigns  to  the  fault  of  some  subordinate  officer.  He  never 
wrote  an  official  report  without  such  unpleasant  and  suspicious  element  of 
recrimination  in  it.  He  made  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  a  text  of  censure 
of  his  subordinates ;  he  declared  that  the  remissness  of  Breckinridge,  on 
the  first  day  of  action,  checked  Hardee's  success,  and  made  the  victory  in* 
complete.    But  he  found  in  thift  terrible  battle  the  occasion  of  a  beautifh] 
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and  memorable  tribute  to  the  private  soldier  of  the  Confederacy.  He 
wrote :  ''  To  the  private  soldier  a  fair  word  of  praise  is  due,  and  though  it 
is  so  seldom  given  and  so  rarely  expected,  that  it  may  be  considered  out 
of  place,  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  withhold  the  opinion  ever  enter- 
tained, and  so  often  expressed  during  our  struggle  for  independence.  In 
the  absence  of  instructions  and  discipline  of  our  armies,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence which  long  associations  produce  between  veterans,  we  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  trust  to  the  individuality  and  self-reliance  of  the  private 
soldier.  Without  tlie  incentive  or  the  motive  which  controls  the  officer, 
who  hopes  to  live  in  history,  without  the  hope  of  reward,  actnated  only  by 
a  sense  of  duty  and  patriotism,  he  has  in  this  great  contest  justly  judged 
that  the  cause  was  his  own,  and  gone  into  it  with  a  determination  to  con- 
quer or  die,  to  be  free  or  not  to  be  at  all.  No  encomium  is  too  high,  no 
honour  too  great  for  such  a  soldier.  However  much  of  credit  and  glory 
may  be  given,  and  probably  justly  given,  to  the  leaders  in  the  struggle, 
history  will  yet  award  the  main  honour,  where  it  is  due,  to  the  private  sol- 
dier, who,  without  hope  of  reward,  and  with  no  other  incentive  than  a 
conscientiousness  of  rectitude,  has  encountered  all  the  hardships,  and  has 
suffered  all  the  privations.  Well  has  it  been  said :  The  first  monument 
our  Confederacy  raises,  when  our  independence  shall  have  been  won, 
should  be  a  lofty  shaft,  pure  and  spotless,  bearing  this  inscription  :  ^  To 
the  tmknown  and  tmrecorded  dead?  " 
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In  other  quarters  of  the  war  less  important  than  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see, the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  was  without  considerable  interest 
Since  the  commands  of  Price  and  Van  Dom  had  moved  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  campaign  in  the  extensive  country  west  of  that  river  had  be- 
come feeble  and  irregular.  It  was  marked,  however,  by  one  battle — ^that 
of  Prairie  Grove — the  dimensions  of  which  were  large  for  that  campaign, 
and  the  results  of  no  little  importance  to  the  country  of  the  Trans-lGs- 
sissippi. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1862,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  C.  Hindman  was  command- 
ing what  was  known  as  the  District  of  Arkansas.  Iieut.-Gk3n.  Hounes 
was  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  department,  with  his  headquarters 
at  Little  Bock.  Gen.  Blunt,  commanding  about  seven  thousand  Fedenl 
troops,  had  advanced  from  Springfield  as  far  as  Oane  Hill,  Arkansas, 
driving  Gen.  Marmaduke,  who  was  commanding  a  small  division  of 
cavalry.  Gen.  Hindman,  with  about  eight  thousand  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas  infantry  and  artillery,  was  at  Van  Buren.  It  was  considered 
necessary  to  oppose  the  further  advance  of  Blunt ;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
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Ist  December,  Gen.  Hindinan  put  his  whole  force  in  motion  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and,  if  possible,  drive  him  back,  as  a  large  supply  of  quartermaster 
and  conmiissary  stores  had  been  collected  at  Yan  Bnren. 

Owing  to  delays  occasioned  by  crossing  the  river  and  the  bad  condition 
of  our  transportation,  tlie  command  did  not  reach  the  camp  on  Cove  Creek 
until  the  evening  of  the  5th.  The  position  was  six  miles  from  Cane  Hill, 
tlie  same  where  Gen.  Price  halted  on  his  retreat  from  Springfield  in  the 
winter  of  1861.  When  Gen.  Hindman  reached  this  place,  he  learned  that 
Blunt  was  camped  at  Cane  Hill,  and  that  Gen.  Herron,  with  five  thousand 
men,  was  pushing  on  rapidly  from  Springfield  to  reinforce  him.  It  was 
immediately  determined  by  Hindman  to  meet  this  latter  force,  and,  de- 
feating it,  to  turn  upon  Blunt,  and  force  him  to  surrender.  He  issued  an 
extravagant  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  designated  the  enemy  opposed  to 
them  as  a  combination  of  "  Pin  Indians,  free  negroes.  Southern  tories, 
Kansas  Jayhawkera,  and  hired  Dutch  cut-throats."  He  declared  that  un- 
less this  ruthless  force  was  defeated,  the  country  would  be  ruined. 

In  order  tliat  Gen.  Hind  man's  plan  of  operations  might  bu  effectual,  it 
was  necessary  to  engage  Blunt's  attention  so  as  to  prevent  his  falling  back 
to  Fayetteville,  and  forming  a  junction  with  Herron.  For  this  purpose, 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  December,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent 
to  drive  in  the  enemy's  outposts  nearest  us.  At  sunrise,  the  11th  Missouri 
infantry  were  pushed  forward  as  far  as  the  cavalry  had  advanced,  to  de- 
ploy as  if  to  invite  attack.  It  only  succeeded  in  developing  a  party  of 
Indians,  who  declined  attacking.  In  the  evening,  Hindman's  whole  force 
VTBS  moved  up  to  the  ground  occupied  by  the  11th  Missouri  infantry,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  ordered  to  drive  in  the  skirmishers,  and  feel 
the  main  body.  Some  desultory  fighting  ensued,  and  continued  until 
nightfall. 

Hindman's  whole  command,  resting  on  their  arms,  were  ordered  to 
move  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  roads  towards  Fayetteville,  to 
attack  Herron's  force  approaching  the  field  of  battle.  A  regiment  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  remain  with  one  battery  of  light  field  pieces,  and 
to  oonmience  shelling  the  enemy  in  front  at  daylight.  The  next  morning, 
the  command  struck  the  Fayetteville  and  Cane  Hill  road,  and  surprised 
the  advance-guard  of  Herron's  force,  capturing  two  hundred  prisoners. 

This  success  appears  to  have  confused  Gen.  Hindman,  and,  instead  of 
stacking  Herron  immediately  and  with  vigour,  he  divided  his  force,  send- 
ing Parsons'  brigade  in  the  direction  of  Cane  Hill,  as  if  expecting  an  attack 
from  Blunt.  Meanwhile,  Blunt,  anticipating  a  flank  movement,  had  fallen 
back,  and  Hindman  made  a  new  disposition  of  his  forces.  But  valuable 
time  had  been  lost,  and  the  attack  was  not  made  on  Herron's  force  until 
half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  our  line  of  battle,  the  Arkansas 
troops  were  on  the  right  flank,  tlie  First  Missouri  brigade  forming  the 
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centre,  the  Second  Missouri  brigade  the  left,  and  the  Texan  troops  the 
reserve.  The  action  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Gten.  Blunt,  who, 
having  burned  his  stores  and  his  train,  had  made  a  rapid  movement,  by  an 
obscure  road  leading  tlirough  a  valley,  reached  the  battle-field.  The  new 
force  appeared  upon  the  Confederate  left.  It  was  necessary  for  the  First 
Missouri  brigade  to  change  its  front  from  the  east  to  the  north,  to  meet  the 
charge  which  the  enemy  was  now  preparing  to  make.  Just  as  the  evolu- 
tion was  completed,  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  the 
charge.  It  was  gallantly  met  by  the  two  Missouri  brigades.  As  night 
fell,  the  action  was  decided.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the  field ;  Blunt 
swinging  around,  uniting  with  Herron,  and  both  retreating.  The  Federal 
forces  fell  back  six  miles. 

The  evidences  of  victory  were  with  the  Confederates.  Their  loss  was 
about  two  hundred  killed  and  five  hundred  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy, 
by  his  own  accounts,  exceeded  a  thousand.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Hindman,  who  had  blundered  during  the  day,  although  he  had  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  combined  forces  of  Herron  and  Blunt,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  they  had  formed  a  junction,  that  he  determined  to 
retreat  during  the  night.  The  wheels  of  liis  artillery  were  muffled,  and 
the  Confederates  actually  retreated  from  a  field  of  victory.  Thus  termi- 
nated the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  (as  it  was  called  by  the  Confederates) ; 
the  importance  of  which  was  that  it  virtually  decided  the  war  iiortli  of 
tlie  Arkansas  Eiver. 

The  country  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  suflTered  from  peculiar  causes  in 
the  war.  A  great  part  of  it  not  only  laboured  under  military  incom- 
petency ;  but  singular  disorders  affected  the  whole  population,  and  an 
enormous  despotism  cursed  the  land.  Gen.  Hindman,  who  had  but  a  weak 
head  in  military  matters,  exhibited  an  iron  hand  in  the  management  of 
other  afi*airs,  usurped  all  authority  in  the  country  he  occupied,  and  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  rule,  that  only  finds  a  parallel  in  antique  despotism. 
His  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  in  the  Congress 
at  Richmond.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  established  within  his  mili- 
tary lines  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  "  government  ad  interim,^*  He 
superseded  the  entire  civil  authority  ;  he  deliberately  amplified  the  con- 
scription law  by  proclamation ;  he  declared  martial  law  throughout  Ar- 
kansas and  the  northern  portion  of  Texas ;  and  he  demanded,  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  the  services  of  all  whom  he  had  tyrannically  embraced 
in  his  conscription  lists.  Crops  were  ravaged ;  cotton  burned,  or  appro- 
priated to  unknown  purposes ;  while  straggling  soldiers,  belongin""  to  dis- 
tant commands,  traversed  the  country,  armed  and  lawless,  robbing  the 
people  of  their  property  under  the  pretence  of  "  impressing  "  it  for  the 
Confederate  service.  To  a  great  part  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of 
his  command  Hindman  extended  no  protection  whatever.    Hostile  Indians 
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began  collecting  on  the  border,  and  Federal  emissaries  were  busy  among 
the  Clierokees  and  Creeks,  inciting  disaffection.  Detachments  of  Federal 
cavalry  penetrated,  at  will,  into  various  parts  of  the  upper  half  of  Ar- 
kansas, plundering  and  burning  houses,  stealing  horses  and  slaves,  destroy- 
ing farming  utensils,  murdering  men  loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  or  carrying 
them  into  captivity,  forcing  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  timid,  and  dis- 
seminating disloyal  sentiments  among  the  ignorant. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  long  be  tolerated,  although  the 
statements  of  it  were  slow  in  reaching  Richmond,  and  obtaining  the  just 
consideration  of  the  Government  there.     The  cruelties  and  disorders  of 
Hindman-^notoriously  the  favourite  of  President  Davis — ^became  at  laet 
so  enormous  in  Arkansas,  that  it  was  unsafe  that  he  should  remain  there 
longer,  when  he  was  brought  across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  assigned  to 
some  special  duty.    It  was  indeed  remarkable  that  the  people  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi,  with  such  an  experience  of  maltreatment,  and  in  spite  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  concerns  of  this  distant  portion  of  the  Confederacy  were 
grossly  neglected  at  Richmond,  should  yet  have,  even  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  war,  faithfully  kept  and  fondly  cherished  their  attachment  to  the 
vital  principle  of  our  struggle  and  the  common  cause  of  our  arms.    It  was 
an  exliibition  of  devotion  and  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  Confederate 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  should  be  omitted  in  no  historic 
record  of  tlie  war. 
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The  beginning  of  the  year  1862 — ^when  the  heavy  operations  of  the 
war  on  land  were  saspended  by  the  rigour  of  winter — presents  a  conve- 
nient period  for  review  of  some  political  questions  in  the  war. 

The  thread  of  Anti-Slavery  legislation  appeared  for  some  time  to  have 
been  broken  with  the  decree  of  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
President  Lincoln  evidently  hesitated  to  identify  his  Administration  fur- 
ther with  the  radical  party  in  the  war.  A  formidable  opposition  was  gath- 
ering in  the  North  with  especial  reference  to  the  Anti-Slavery  acts  of  the 
Government  at  Washington ;  it  was  declared  that  these  acts  were  divert- 
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ing  the  war  to  the  ends  of  fanaticism,  and  that  the  Government  had  delib« 
erately  violated  the  pledge  contained  in  the  lesolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky,  and  passed  almost  unanimously  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  conflict,  to  the  efffect  tliat  the 
war  should  not  be  waged  in  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  any  of  the 
States.  President  Lincoln,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  advised,  in 
the  summer  of  1862,  that  McClellan  disapproved  of  any  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  and  Christian  warfare ;  that  he  disapproved  of  arbitrary 
arrests  in  places  where  the  insurrection  did  not  prevail ;  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  any  seizure  of  private  property  for  the  support  of  the  army,  or 
measures  for  punishing  or  desolating  the  region  invaded ;  but  that  he  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  war  should  be  carried  on  as  a  duel  between  organized 
armies,  and  not  against  non-combatants ;  that  the  institutions  of  the  States 
should  be  protected  ;  that  no  proclamation  of  freedom,  incensing  a  servile 
race  to  indiscriminate  massacre  of  helpless  whites,  and  inviting  the  destruc- 
tion of  unoffending  blacks,  should  be  permitted ;  in  fine,  that,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  the  military  should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
the  Constitution  alone  should  be  the  guide  and  glory  of  heroic  sacrifice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  President  Lincoln,  in  the  summer  of  1862,  gave 
no  distinct  and  decided  evidence  that  this  plan  of  action  was  obnoxious  to 
him.  His  course  at  this  time  on  the  slavery  question  was  rather  disposed 
to  conciliate  both  parties  in  the  North ;  and  he  did  nothing  more  than 
make  a  bungling  experiment  at  compromise  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
compensated  emancipation,  which  being  excessively  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable, soon  passed  out  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  readily  seen  by  men 
of  all  parties  that  this  scheme  would  create  a  pecuniary  burden  which  the 
Government  would  be  utterly  unable  to  carry  along  with  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  At  the  rate  of  $300,  it  was  calculated  that  the  slaves  in  the  in- 
surgent States  would  be  worth  $1,049,508,000 ;  and  adding  the  cost  of 
compensation  to  the  Border  States,  at  the  same  rate,  the  aggregate  expense 
of  emancipation  would  be  $1,185,840,300.  There  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  tax-paying  public  to  meet  such  liabilities  in  addition  to  the 
war  debt ;  and  the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  never  went  fur- 
ther than  a  record  of  votes  in  Congress.  That  body  passed  a  resolution 
that  "  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State  which  may 
adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuniary  aid, 
to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  for  the  inconve- 
niences, public  and  private,  produced  by  such  a  change  of  system."  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  President  Lincoln  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
draft  of  a  bill  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  it,  nor  did  any  of  the  Border  States  respond  to 
the  President's  invitation  to  take  the  initiative  in  his  scheme,  and  try  the 
^rtue  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  Congress. 
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Bat  although  the  schame  of  compensated  emancipation  was  visionarj^ 
with  regard  to  the  objects  it  professed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
served  a  secret  purpose  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  it  was  really  intended  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  more  vigorous  treatment  of  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  time  was 
coming  when  he  would  have  to  decide  between  the  conservative  and  radi- 
cal elements  of  the  North,  and  determine  a  question  which  was  being 
pressed  upon  him  by  public  sentiments  which  could  not  be  compromised. 
On  the  15th  September,  1862,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  him  by  a  depu- 
tation from  Chicago,  praying  for  the  immediate  issue  of  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation.  Mr.  Lincoln  entertained  the  delegation  with  a  long  and 
rambling  discourse.  He  was  represented  in  the  Northern  newspapers  to 
have  made  the  following  characteristic  and  interesting  reply : 

**  The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  upon  which  I  have  thought  much  tor 
weeks  past,  and  I  may  may  even  say  for  months.  I  am  approached  with  the  most  oppo- 
site opinions  and  advice,  and  that  by  religious  men,  who  are  equally  certain  that  they 
represent  the  Divine  wilL  I  am  sure  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in 
that  belief,  and  i)erhaps  in  some  respects  both.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me 
to  say  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  His  will  to  others,  on  a  point  so  con- 
nected with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  He  would  reveal  it  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless 
I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often  am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will 
of  Providence  in  this  matter.  And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is,  I  will  do  it  I  These  are  not, 
however,  the  days  of  miracles ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expect 
a  direct  revelation.  I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  ascertain  what  is 
possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right. 

'*  The  subject  is  difficult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the  other  day, 
four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  ftom  New  York,  called  as  a  delegation  on 
business  connected  with  the  war ;  but  before  leaving,  two  of  them  earnestly  besouglit  me 
to  proclaim  general  emancipation,  upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them. 
Ton  know  also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  m^ority  of  anti-slavery 
men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  some  is  true  of  the  religious 
people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with  a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear, 
than  our  own  troops,  and  expecting  God  to  favour  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  told  Senator  Wilson,  a  few  days  since,  that  he  met  nothing 
so  discouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their  prayers.  But  we 
will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

*^  What  good  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  Arom  me  do,  especially  as  we  are 
Qow  situated?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will  see  must 
necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope^s  bull  against  the  comet  I  Would  my  word  free 
the  slaves,  when  I  cannot  even  enforce  the  Oonstitution  in  the  rebel  States  ?  Ts  there  a 
Mngle  court,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  could  be  influenced  by  it  there  ?  And  what 
reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon  the  slaves  than  the  lato 
law  of  Oongress,  which  I  approved,  and  which  offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves 
of  rebel  masters  who  come  within  our  lines  ?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused 
a  single  slave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should  we  do  with  them  ? 
Sow  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude?    Gen.  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  8inc« 
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that  he  was  issuing  more  rations  to  the  slaves  who  have  mshed  to  him  tlian  to  all  the 
white  troops  under  his  command.    They  eat,  and  that  is  all." 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1862,  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  The  time  of  this  con- 
ference was  significant.  Tlic  progress  of  the  war  was  inauspicious ;  the 
Confederates  had  penetrated  the  North,  tmd  were  actually  threatening 
Washington  ;  and  at  till  such  periods  of  wavering  confidence  in  the  war, 
the  Northern  Government  was  singularly  prompt  to  incline  towards  the 
moderate  party,  and  to  hold  up  in  its  progress  to  radicalism.  It  was  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  decide  domestic  institutions  in  the  Confederacy  when 
that  belligerent  was  actually  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Government 
at  Washington.  But  at  this  precise  conjuncture  of  politics  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  was  fought ;  the  mask  was  dropped ;  and  on  the  22d  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  preliminary  proclamation  of  emanci- 
pation, of  which  the  following  is  the  important  portion  : 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  States  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
Stato^  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain 
the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of 
them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  tlie  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  des- 
ignate the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people 
thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  minority  of  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing  testi- 
mony, be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.'' 

This  was  followed  by  the  proclamation  of  1st  January,  1863,  designat- 
ing the  States  in  which  emancipation  should  take  immediate  effect ;  the 
notice  of  one  hundred  days,  counting  from  the  preliminary  proclamation, 
having  expired. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  triumph  of  the  Abolition  party  of  the 
North.  Thus  was,  at  last,  avowed  the  war  upon  slavery,  and  thus  delib- 
erately planned  the  robbery  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  extent  of  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollare.  It  is  true  that  this  proclamation  was  for  the 
time  of  no  effect,  and  that  when  it  was  issued  it  was  worth  no  more  than 
the  paper  on  which  its  bold  iniquity  was  traced  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the 
avowal  of  a  principle,  the  declaration  of  a  wish,  the  deliberate  attempt  of 
tlie  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  nation  to  do  that  which  was  repugnant  to  civiliz- 
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ation  and  all  morals.  The  misrepresentation  of  the  emancipation  prod 
mation,  as  a  deed  of  philanthropy,  was  absurd  enough.  A  candid  woi 
found  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it  as  an  act  of  malice  towards  the  nmst 
rather  than  one  of  mercy  to  the  slave.  A  crime  was  attempted  in  i 
name  of  liberty  and  humanity ;  and  various  hypocritical  pretences  wc 
used  to  cover  up  what  was  an  unholy  infatuation,  a  ruthless  persecutio 
a  cruel  and  shameful  device,  adding  severity  and  bitterness  to  a  wicki 
and  reckless  war. 

The  new  measure  was  adopted  in  the  name  of  a  ''  military  neoemfy 
Aside  from  its  falsehood,  the  plea  was  one  that  dishonoured  the  North,  an 
placed  it  in  shameful  inconsistency.  Again  and  again  it  had  been  pr 
claimed  to  the  world,  that  '^  the  rebellion  was  weak,  and  would  be  cnnhc 
out  in  sixty  days ; "  at  other  times,  it  was  declared  that  "  Union  nu 
abounded  in  the  South,  and  would  welcome  Federal  troops  as  deliverer 
and  yet  now  the  invader  was  so  hopeless  of  his  task,  that  it  was  a ''  milita^ 
necessity  "  that  he  obtain  help  of  slaves  I  If  the  proclamation  had  bes 
designed  as  a  "  military  necessity,"  it  was  very  clear  that  it  should  ^ 
with  the  war,  and  be  confined  to  the  special  mission  for  which  it  had  b^ 
invoked.  The  fact  was  that  the  real  design  was  political,  not  milita.. 
that  emancipation  was  not  the  exigency  of  the  war,  but  the  permaoi 
triumph  of  fanaticism  under  a  false  pretence.  We  shall  see  at  a  future  %:: 
how  beyond  the  point  of  this  proclamation  the  Anti-Slavery  legislation 
Washington  was  enlarged  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freedme 
Affairs,  to  determine  flJl  questions  relating  to  pei*8ons  of  African  desce] 
and  finally,  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the  effect  of  which  w 
to  entomb  slavery  forever,  to  erect  emancipation  into  a  constitutional  n 
form,  and  thus  exhibit  and  confirm  what  was  its  original  design. 

The  effect  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  on  the  Confederates  wsi 
decided.  It  secured  a  new  lease  of  war,  and  animated  the  people  of  the 
South  to  desperate  exertion.  In  a  message,  communicated  on  the  12tfl 
January,  1863,  to  the  Congress  at  Richmond,  President  Davis  said :  ^Vb» 
proclamation  will  have  a  salutary  effect  in  calming  the  fears  of  those  wh^ 
have  constanfly  evinced  the  apprehension  that  this  war  might  end  bysaioe 
reconstruction  of  the  old  Union,  or  some  renewal  of  dose  political  rdatioitf 
with  the  United  States.  These  fears  have  never  been  shared  by  m^'OO^ 
have  I  been  able  to  perceive  on  what  basis  they  could  rest.  But  tb* 
proclamation  affords  the  fullest  guaranty  of  the  impossibility  of  snA  * 
result.  It  has  established  a  state  of  things  which  can  lead  to  but  one  o' 
three  consequences — the  extermination  of  lie  slaves,  the  exile  of  the  whflfc 
white  population  of  the  Confederacy,  or  absolute  and  total  separation  o( 
these  States  from  the  United  States."  The  entire  newspaper  press  of  lb 
Confederacy  echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  President.  It  was  declared  thi) 
Jie  outrage  of  forcible  emancipation  woxdd  awaken  a  deeper  resentmeo 
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flian  ever  inflamed  the  people  of  the  South  before ;  that  it  had  quenched 
the  last  sentiment  of  respect  that  lingered  in  their  breasts  for  the  United 
States  Government ;  that  it  would  unite  them  more  resolutely  than  ever, 
and  make  it  to  the  individual  interest  of  every  person  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Confederacy  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it  with  every  dollar  and  every  arm, 
and  every  prayer,  and  every  energy  of  manly  virtue  and  Christian  en- 
couragement. 

The  efleet  of  the  proclamation  in  the  North  was  to  strengthen  the  Oppo- 
sition ;  and  the  preliminary  announcement  of  emancipation  in  September, 
1862,  was  undoubtedly  a  main  element  of  success  in  the  Democratic  tri- 
umphs in  the  fall  elections  of  that  year.  The  gains  of  the  Democratic 
party  at  this  time  were  the  subject  of  great  concern  to  those  in  power  at 
Washington.  In  the  face  of  a  majority  of  107,000  against  them  in  1860, 
the  Democrats  had  carried  the  State  of  New  York.  The  metropolis  of 
New  York  was  carried  by  a  Democratic  majority  of  31,000 — a  change  of 
48,000  votes  in  twelve  months.  Within  the  great  States  of  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  results  of  the 
popular  elections  were  a  more  or  less  emphatic  avowal  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  those  who  were  using  the  power  of  the  Government  for  narrow 
and  sectional  and  despotic  purposes.  The  significance  of  these  elections 
was  not  only  confined  to  the  issue  of  emancipation.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Xorthem  people  pronounced  against  the  entire  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Administration.  They  condemned  that  relic  of  the  worst  times  of  French 
tyranny,  the  lettres  de  cachet  /  they  raised  their  voices  against  irrespon- 
sible arrests  ;  they  complained  of  the  small  measure  of  success  in  the  war, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  this  regard ;  and 
while  protesting  against  the  edict  of  emancipation,  they  reminded  Mr. 
Seward  of  his  declaration,  made  on  the  10th  March,  1862,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams  in  London,  that  such  a  measure  "  would  re-invigorate  the 
declining  insurrection  in  every  part  of  the  South." 

On  the  15th  December,  1862,  Mr.  Cox,  Democratic  member  from  Ohio, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  described  the  condition  of  the 
North,  and  exhibited  a  bill  of  particulars  against  Mr.  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, which  may  be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  and  views 
of  his  party.  He  stated  that  the  present  cost  of  the  war  to  the  North  was 
$1,000,000  per  day,  which  was  not  being  replaced  ;  for  all  that  was  spent 
in  war  was,  by  the  laws  of  economy,  a  loss  to  those  who  spend  it,  as  a  mere 
pecuniary  transaction,  and  not  counting  ultimate  and  moral  results.  He 
declared  that  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration  came  into  power  there 
had  been  lost  to  the  country,  merely  as  a  matter  of  business,  not  counting 
debt  and  taxes  of  a  national  or  State  character,  at  least  three  hundred  mil- 
lions in  the  destruction  of  property,  interference  with  established  business, 
increase  in  wages,  spoliation  of  railroads,  depots,  produce,  com,  wheat. 
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flonr,  cotton,  hay,  crops,  &c.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  devised  a  system  c>f  taxation  by  tariff  which  imposed  a  burd^i 
on  the  West,  to  benefit  manufacturing  in  New  England,  and  paid  in- 
directly sixty  millions  into  the  treasury  and  hundreds  of  millions  into  the 
pockets  of  capitalists,  from  the  consumei-s,  who  were  mostly  farmers  in  the 
West.  He  complained  of  a  system  of  internal  taxation,  costing  for  collee- 
tion  some  four  millions  extra,  which  might  have  been  saved,  and  levying 
in  one  year  $150,000,000  as  interest  only  on  a  great  national  debt,  and 
with  an  army  of  newly-made  oflfice-holders,  with  exorbitant  salaries.  He 
stated  that  within  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  days,  a  partjr  had  succeeded 
which  proposed,  by  legislation  and  proclamation,  to  break  down  a  labour 
system  in  eleven  States,  of  four  millions  of  negroee,  whose  industry  had 
been  productive  hitherto,  worth,  on  or  before  the  4:th  of  March,  1861,  an 
average  of  $500  apiece,  being  in  all  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  He 
prophesied  that  when  this  capital  was  destroyed  the  objects  of  this  pseudo- 
philanthropy  would  remain  on  hand.  North  and  South,  as  a  mass  of  de- 
pendent and  improvident  black  beings,  for  whose  care  the  tax  would  be 
almost  equal  to  the  war-tax,  before  their  condition  would  again  be  fi^ed 
safely  and  prosperously.  He  concluded  with  the  summary  and .  startling 
statement  that  within  these  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  days  the  rights  of 
personal  liberty,  freedom  from  arrest  without  process,  freedom  for  press 
and  speech,  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpics  had  been  suspended  and  limited, 
and,  at  times,  destroyed ;  and  in  the  place  of  resurrected  and  promised 
liberty  to  four  million  blacks,  the  North  had  the  destruction  of  that  lib- 
erty which  the  past  eight  hundred  years  had  awarded  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Democratic  party  had  taken  place  in  the  most 
powerful  and  populous  States  of  the  North.  The  States  in  which  the  party 
gained  in  the  fall  elections  of  1862  contained  a  majority  of  the  Free  State 
population  ;  had  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  North ;  and  furnished  a 
majority  of  the  troops  in  the  field  against  us.  This  important  and  impos- 
ing demonstration  of  public  opinion  in  the  North  was  interpreted  by  the 
Republican  party  as  significant  of  a  Democratic  design  of  "  reconstme- 
tion,"  in  which  the  Southern  States  might  be  brought  back  into  the  Union 
with  new  constitutional  guaranties.  But  this  idea,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  found  enongh  to  dis- 
courage it  in  the  manner  in  which  the  bare  suggestion  of  it  was  cried  down 
in  all  parts  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  every  organ  of  public  opinion 
there.  The  Confederate  press  desperately  and  savagely  denounced  the 
idea  of  "  reconstruction."  The  Eswrniner  said  of  the  Northern  people : 
"  They  do  not  yet  understand  that  we  are  resolute  to  be  rid  of  them  fo^ 
ever,  and  determined  rather  to  die  than  to  live  with  them  in  the  same 
political  community  again."    The  Dispatch  declared:    "We  warn  tho 
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]>eiiiocrat8  and  conservativefl  of  the  North  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  at 
once  the  miserable  delusion  that  the  South  can  ever  consent  to  enter  again, 
upon  any  terms,  the  old  Union.    If  the  North  will  allow  ns  to  write  the 
Constitution  ourselves,  and  give  us  every  guaranty  we  would  ask,  we  would 
sooner  bo  under  the  Government  of  England  or  France  than  under  a 
"Cnion  with  men  who  have  shown  that  they  cannot  keep  good  faith,  and 
are  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman,  as  well  as  treacherous  of  mankind. 
.     .      But  do  not  expect  us  to  degrade  ourselves  and  cast  dishonour 
upon  the  graves  of  our  kindred  by  ever  returning  to  the  embrace  of  those 
inrhose  hands  are  dripping  with  the  tears  and  blood  of  our  people."    The 
leaders  and  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  were  not  behind  the  press  in 
denouncing  the  idea  of  any  possible  reunion  with  the  North.    Alexander 
H..  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  made  .a  speech  in 
iNorth  Carolina,  which  in  view  of  the  sequel  attached  to  this  man,  is  a 
curious  personal  reminiscence  of  the  war.    He  said  :    "  As  for  reconstruc- 
tion, such  a  thing  was  impossible — such  an  idea  must  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  instant.    Keconstruction  would  not  end  the  war,  but  would  produce  a 
more  horrible  war  than  that  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.    The  only 
terms  on  which  we  can  obtain  permanent  peace  is  final  and  complete  sep- 
aration from  the  North.    Eather  than  submit  to  anything  sliort  of  that, 
let  us  resolve  to  die  like  men  worthy  of  freedom." 

It  appeared  indeed  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  fully  made  up 
their  minds ;  that  they  were  prepared  to  suffer  all  the  calamities  of  the 
most  protracted  war ;  and  that  they  would  never,  on  any  terms,  politically 
affiliate  with  a  people,  who  were  guilty  of  an  invasion  of  their  soil,  and 
-wrhose  atrocities  in  the  war  had  caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to  shudder. 
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Before  reaching  the  great  campaign  of  1863,  dated  with  the  fighting 
xnonths  of  smnraer,  we  find  certain  minor  operations  of  the  war  within  the 
period  of  winter  and  early  spring,  of  which  we  may  covenienUy  give  here 
ck    BUxmaBTj  account.    Tlie  heavy  rains  of  winter  and  early  spring  pro- 
vented  heavy  movements  on  land,  and  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  war 
-wo  filiall  generally  find  occupied  by  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  the  seacoast 
Qi*  "by  amphibious  expeditions  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Confederacy. 
Xhe   most  important  of  the  events  referred  to  as  preceding  what  may  bo 
indicated  as  the  grand  campaign  of  1863,  were  the  recapture  of  Galveston 
by  tbe  Confederates ;  renewed  attempts  of  the  enemy  on  Vicksburg,  with 
eome  other  enterprises  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  repulse  of 
the  Federal  fleet  at  Charleston.    The  narrative  of  these  events  is  mostly  a 
story  of  Buccesses  for  the  Confederates — the  sum  of  which  was  considerable, 
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and  the  ciFect  a  spirited  preparation  and  an  auspicious  prospect  for  the 
larger  issues  of  the  year. 

Gen.  Magruder,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  tlie  Con 
federate  forces  in  Texas,  found  the  harbours  of  this  coast  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  from  the  Sabine  Kiver  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  line  of  the 
Eio  Grande  virtually  abandoned.  He  resolved  to  rogain  the  harbours,  if 
possible,  and  to  occupy  the  Valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  force.  The  first 
step  of  his  enterprise  contemplated  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy's  vessels 
from  the  harbour  of  Galveston,  and  the  re-possession  of  that  town.  Having 
assembled  all  the  moveable  artillery  that  could  be  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  occupied  in  force  the  works  erected  opposite  the  island  on 
which  the  town  of  Galveston  stands,  and  commanding  the  railway  bridge 
which  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  He  also  fitted  up  as  gunboats  two 
steamers,  the  Bayou  City  and  the  Neptune,  making  them  shot-proof,  by 
means  of  bulwarks  of  cotton  bales.  The  enemy's  fleet,  then  lying  in  the 
waters  of  Galveston,  consisted  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  carrying  four  heavy 
guns,  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers,  commanded  by  Capt.  Wainwright; 
the  Westfield,  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Eenshaw ;  a  large  propeller,  mount- 
ing eight  heavy  guns ;  the  Owasco,  a  similar  ship  to  the  Westfield,  mount- 
ing eight  heavy  guns ;  the  Clifton,  a  steam  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  the 
Sachem,  a  steam  propeller,  four  heavy  guns ;  two  armed  transports ;  two 
large  barques ;  and  an  armed  schooner. 

The  enemy's  land  tbrces — a  few  hundred  men — were  stationed  at  the 
end  of  a  long  wharf,  and  were  crowded  into  large  buildings  immediately 
under  the  guns  of  the  steamships.  The  approaches  landward  to  this  posi- 
tion were  impeded  by  two  lines  of  strong  barricades,  and  communication 
with  the  shore  was  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  wharf  id 
front  of  the  barricades.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  storming  parties  to 
advance  by  wading  through  the  water,  and  to  mount  on  the  end  of  the 
wharf  by  scaling  ladders. 

It  was  arranged  by  Gen.  Magruder  that  the  naval  and  military  operi- 
tions  should  be  simultaneous,  and  should  commence  before  daybreak  on  the 
1st  January,  1863.  The  co-operation  of  the  cotton-boats  with  the  land 
forces  was  extremely  difficult  t6  obtain — the  distance  the  former  had  to  ran 
being  thirty  miles.  Tlie  attack  was  opened  a  little  past  midnight  by  i 
shot  from  our  land  batteries.  The  moon  had  gone  down,  but  the  Fedenl 
ships  were  still  visible  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Leading  the  centre  at- 
sault.  Gen.  Magruder  approached  to  within  two  squares  of  tlie  wharvas, 
where  the  enemy's  land  forces  were  stationed,  and  where  he  was  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  formidable  fleet  While  Magroder 
engaged  the  vessels  with  artillery,  the  storming  party  advanced  to  the 
assault ;  the  men  wading  through  the  water,  and  bearing  with  them  thai 
scaling  ladders  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  reach  the  end  of  the  whtif 
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on  wliicli  the  enemy  was  stationed.  A  severe  conflict  took  place  at  this 
point,  the  Confederates  being  exposed  to  a  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and 
Bhell,  and  at  last  being  compelled  to  take  the  shelter  of  the  buildings  near 
the  wharf: 

As  the  morning  advanced,  our  fire  still  continuing,  the  long-expected 
ootton-boats  came  dashing  down  the  harbour,  and  engaged  the  Harriet 
Lane,  which  was  the  nearest  of  the  enemy's  ships,  in  gallant  style,  running 
into  her,  one  on  each  side,  and  pouring  on  her  deck  a  deadly  fire  of  rifles 
and  shotrgaDS.  The  gallant  Capt.  Wainwright  fought  his  ship  admirably. 
He  succeeded  in  disabling  the  Neptune,  and  attempted  to  nm  down  the 
Bayou  City.  The  Confederate  boat  adroitly  evaded  the  deadly  stroke ; 
although,  as  the  vessels  passed  each  other,  she  lost  her  larboard  wheel- 
house  in  the  shock.  Again  the  Bayou  City,  while  receiving  several  broad- 
sides almost  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  poured  into  the  Harriet  Lane  a  de- 
structive fire  of  small  arms.  Turning  once  more,  she  drove  her  prow  into 
the  iron  wheel  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  thus  locking  the  two  vessels  together. 
Followed  by  oflScers  and  men.  Commodore  Leon  Smith  leaped  to  the  deck 
of  the  hostile  ship^  and  after  a  moment  of  feeble  resistance  she  was  ours. 

After  the  surrender,  the  Owasco  passed  along  side,  pouring  into  the 
Harriet  Lane  a  broadside  at  close  quarters ;  but  she  was  soon  forced  to 
back  out  by  the  effect  of  our  musketry.     Commodore  Smith  then  sent  a 
flag  to  Commodore  JBenshaw,  whose  ship,  the  Westfield,  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  ran  aground,  demanding  tlie  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet,  and 
giving  three  hours  time  to  consider.     These  propositions  were  accepted  by 
the  commanding  officer,  and  all  the  enemy's  vessels  were  immediately 
brought  to  anchor  with  white  flags  flying.     Within  an  hour  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  truce.  Gen.  Magruder  sent  another  flag  to  Commodore 
Bensliaw,  whose  ship  was  among  the  most  distant,  claiming  all  his  vessels 
immediately  under  our  guns  as  prizes,  and  giving  him  further  time  to  co^- 
sider  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  whole  fleet.    This  message  was 
borne  by  two  Confederate  officers.     While  they  were  on  their  way  in  a 
boat^  to  fulfil  their  mission,  Coinmodore  Kenshaw  blew  up  his  ship,  and 
himself  accidentally  blown  up  with  it.     They  boarded  the  ship  of  the 
in  command,  who  dropped  down  the  bay,  still  having  them  on  board, 
and   carried  them  some  distance  towards  the  bar,  while  still  flying  the 
wliJte  flag  at  the  mast-head.    Meanwhile,  the  first  period  of  truce  having 
expir^y  the  enemy's  ships  under  our  guns,  discovering  that  the  Coufeder- 
boats   and  their  prize  were  too  much  damaged  to  pursue,  and  re- 
of  the  white  flags  still  flying  at  their  mast-heads,  gradually  crept 
^El         The  small  Federal  force  which  held  the  wharf,  perceiving  that  they 
abandoned  by  the  fleet,  surrendered  as  prisoners. 
The  capture  of  Galveston  was  thus  completed  ;  besides  which  we  had 
one  fine  steamship  and  two  barques,  run  ashore  the  flag-ship  of  the 
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commodore,  and  driven  off  two  war  steamers,  breaking  the  blockade  of  the 
port,  and  temporarily  reopening  it  to  commerce. 

We  have  already  noticed  some  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  open  the  Mis 
sissippi  Eiver,  and  to  renew  commercial  commnnication  between  the 
Northwestern  States  and  their  natural  port  at  New  Orleans.  The  interesi 
of  the  war  in  the  West,  after  the  battle  of  Murfireesboro',  may  be  said  tc 
have  culminated  in  Yicksburg,  and  the  campaign  in  the  State  of  MissiQ 
sippi  was  chiefly  important  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  operations  for  tl^ 
reduction  of  this  town,  which  closed  the  course  of  the  great  river  to  th: 
Federal  fleets. 

The  second  attempt  against  Vicksburg  was  to  be  made  by  GTen.  Sh^ 
man,  who  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  1863,  with  four  divisions  unc^ 
his  command,  accompanied  by  several  gunboats,  commenced  the  descents 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  expedition  was  a  shameful  failure.  Shernk.  - 
ha^^ng  landed  his  forces,  attempted  to  capture  the  towa  from  the  no:^^ 
western  side,  and  during  the  last  days  of  December,  there  was  some  d^;^ 
tory  fighting,  when  the  Federal  commander,  without  making  any  con^^^ 
trated  attack  on  the  Confederate  position,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  a^ 
re-embarked  his  troops  at  Milliken's  Bend.  The  weak  and  disgracei 
issue  of  this  expedition  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  connection  with  -frJ 
name  of  a  commander  declared  incompetent,  at  this  period  of  the  war,  a.x 
yet  destined  to  win  the  reputation  of  a  hero  from  the  fickle  multitude  oi 
the  North. 

After  Sherman's  failure,  Gen.  Grant  made  the  third  attempt  np^^ 
Vicksburg,  endeavouring,  by  combined  naval  and  military  operations^  ^ 
turn  the  rear  of  the  lino  of  defence.  Several  expeditions  were  planned^  " 
the  spring  months  of  1863,  to  turn  the  defences  of  the  town,  by  means 
the  vast  network  of  rivers,  such  as  the  Tallahatchie,  Yazoo  Pass,  and  S 
flower,  which  connect  the  Mississippi  Eiver  with  the  Yazoo.  These  ex  ^0 
ditions  terminated  without  success,  and  are  chiefly  memorable  for  deva^^  ' 
tions  of  the  country,  which,  indeed,  was  the  usual  resource  of  the  ene:^^. 
whenever  disappointed  in  the  accomplishment  of  military  results. 

While  Grant  was  thus  operating  against  Vicksburg,  an  attempt 
made  by  the  lower  Federal  fleet,  under  Farragut,  to  pass  the  batteries  ** 
Port  Hudson,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  on  the  upj^ 
waters.     On  the  night  of  the  14th  March,  the  Hartford,  Farragut's  fi^ 
ship,  steamed  slowly  up  the  river,  passing  the  first  of  the  line  of  batteri** 
followed  by  the  Richmond,  Mississippi,  Monongahela,  Genesee,  AlbatroBS» 
Kineo,  the  iron-clad  Essex,  the  gunboat  Sachem,  and  a  mortar  flotilla  rf 
six  schooners.    The  Confederate  batteries  were  silent,  waiting  to  bring  tto 
whole  fleet  under  their  guns  before  they  went  to  work.    Presently  thew 
was  one  grand,  long,  deafening  roar,  and  the  battle  was  commenced.    A 
great  fire  had  been  lighted  on  the  river's  bank,  near  one  of  the  most  fat- 
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inidable  works,  to  throw  light  across  the  stream  and  to  ilhimine  the  ene- 
my's vessels.  The  artillerists  on  shore  had  no  difficulty  in  sighting  theii 
gnns.  The  sheets  of  flame  that  ponred  from  the  sides  of  the  vessels  at 
each  discharge,  lit  up  nearly  the  whole  stretch  of  river,  placing  each  craft 
in  strong  relief  against  the  black  sky.  The  fleet  soon  lost  its  orderly  line 
of  battle.  The  Hartford  was  struck,  but  being  a  swift  vessel,  succeeded, 
with  her  consort,  the  Albatross,  in  running  past  the  batteries.  The  Rich- 
mond, and  the  vessels  following  her,  turned  round  ;  but  as  the  Mississippi 
was  executing  this  manoBUvre,  a  shot  tore  off  her  rudder,  and  another  went 
crushing  through  the  machinery.  She  drifted  aground  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  She  was  being  rapidly  torn  to  pieces  by  shot  from  the  bat- 
teries, when  her  commander  abandoned  her.  Lightened  by  the  departure 
of  the  crew,  and  influenced  by  the  current,  she  floated  off,  stern  foremost, 
down  the  river,  in  a  sheet  of  flame,  exploding  her  magazine,  and  sinking 
near  Providence  Island.  The  enterprise  against  Port  Hudson  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  Gen.  Banks,  who  was  advancing  from  Baton  Kouge  to  take 
part  in  the  anticipated  siege,  was  content  to  march  back  again. 

So  far  the  Confederate  strongholds  on  the  Mississippi  had  bid  defiance 
to  the  foe,  and  montlis  of  costly  preparation  for  their  reduction  had  been 
spent  in  vain.  But  after  Sherman's  repulse  from  Vicksburg  some  com- 
pensation was  sought  in  an  easier  enterprise,  and  McClernand,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  command,  organized  an  expedition  of  two  corps  cTai^mee^ 
and  a  fleet  of  three  iron-clads,  and  several  gunboats,  against  Arkansas 
Post,  a  village  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  position  had  been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  held  by  Gen. 
Churchill  with  about  thirty-three  hundred  effective  men.  On  the  11th 
January,  a  combined  attack  was  arranged  between  Gen.  McClernand  and 
Admiral  Porter.  Before  the  final  assault  was  made,  the  garrison,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  reply  to  the  fire  of  the  gunboats,  and  overwhelmed 
by  superiour  numbers,  hoisted  a  white  flag,  and  surrendered.  The  im- 
portance of  this  capture  by  the  enemy  was,  that  he  obtained  a  fortified 
point  guarding  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  shutting  out  its 
commerce  from  the  Mississippi. 

For  some  time  the  enemy  had  been  making  preparations  for  an  attack 
on  Charleston  from  the  sea.  There  was  an  especial  desire  in  the  North  to 
capture  and  punish  this  city,  where  the  first  movements  of  the  war  had 
commenced,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
capture  of  Sumter  there  would  be  a  change  of  flags,  and  the  Federal  ensign 
would  again  float  from  its  walls.  To  accomplish  this  pleasant  event,  a 
lai'ge  fleet,  including  many  iron-clads  built  after  the  model  of  the  Monitor, 
had  been  assembled  at  Port  Hoyal,  under  command  of  Admiral  Dupont, 
and  about  the  flrst  of  April  was  ready  for  action  at  the  mouth  of  Cliarlea- 
ton  Harbour.     There  were  seven    iron-clads  of  the  Monitor  pattern ; 
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other  descriptions  of  iron-clads  were  exemplified  in  the  Keokuk  and  IroB 
sides,  the  latter  being  an  annour-plated  frigate,  with  an  armament  of 
eighteen  10,  11,  and  15-inch  guns.  It  was  to  be  a  trial  between  new  forces 
of  tremendous  power.  The  defences  at  Charleston  had  been  materially 
strengthened  by  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  coast 
service ;  and  it  was  thought  scarcely  possible  that  any  floating  thing  could 
breast  unharmed  the  concentrated  storm  of  heavy  metal  from  the  guns  of 
Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Battery  Bee,  the  three  principal  works  in  the  throat 
of  the  harbour.  A  test  was  at  last  to  be  obtained  of  a  long-mooted  ques- 
tion, and  iron-clads,  which  were  claimed  to  be  the  most  impenetrable  ves- 
sels ever  constructed,  were  to  come  within  point-blank  range  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  batteries  that  had  ever  been  used  in  a  single  en- 
gagement. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  April,  the  line  of  iron-clads,  comprising 
seven  Monitors,  the  Ironsides,  and  Keokuk,  entered  the  channel,  and  passed 
Battery  Bee,  and  along  the  front  of  Morris  Island.  No  sound  came  from 
the  batteries  ;  not  a  man  was  seen  on  the  decks  of  the  iron-clads ;  the  sea 
was  smooth  as  glass,  and  thus  calmly  and  majestically  the  whole  line  of 
vessels  passed  the  outer  batteries.  At  ten  minutes  after  three,  the  fleet, 
having  come  within  range.  Fort  Sumter  opened  its  batteries,  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  the  white  smoke  could  be  seen  puf&ng  from  the  low  sand- 
hills of  Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands  indicating  that  the  batteries  there 
had  become  engaged.  Five  of  the  iron-clads  forming  in  line  of  battle  in 
front  of  Fort  Sumter,  maintained  a  very  rapid  return  fire,  occasionally 
hurling  their  fiftecn-ineh  shot  and  shell  against  Fort  Moultrie  and  minor 
batteries,  but  all  directing  their  chief  efforts  against  the  east  face  of  Fort 
Sumter.  The  firing  became  terrific.  The  Ironsides,  from  her  position, 
engaged  Fort  Moultrie ;  Battery  Bee  mingled  the  hoarse  thunder  of  its  guns 
in  the  universal  din,  and  the  whole  expanse  of  the  harbour  entrance,  from 
Sullivan's  Island  to  Cummings'  Point,  became  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
and  constant  flashes  of  the  conflict.  The  iron-clads  kept  constantly  shift- 
ing their  position ;  but,  whichever  way  they  went,  their  ports  always 
turned  towards  the  battlements  of  Sumter,  pouring  forth  their  terriUe 
projectiles  against  the  walls  of  that  famous  stronghold. 

Presently  the  Keokuk  pushed  ahead  of  her  companions,  placed  herself 
within  less  than  nine  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  seemed  to  challenge 
it  to  combat.  A  circle  of  angry  flashes  radiated  towards  her  from  all  sides; 
she  had  made  herself  the  target  of  the  most  powerful  guns  the  Confeder- 
ates could  command.  In  a  few  moments,  she  was  disabled,  and  crept 
slowly  out  of  fire.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet,  more  or  less  severelv  in- 
jured, withdrew,  and  in  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  when  the  first* gun 
opened,  the  action  was  over,  and  a  victory  obtained,  which  went  far  to  im- 
peach the  once  dreaded  power  of  the  iron-clads  of  the  enemy.     Admiral 
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I>iipoiit,  "  conyinced  of  the  utter  impracticabiKty  of  taking  the  city  of 
Charleston  with  the  force  under  his  command,"  retired  to  Fort  Eojal, 
leaving  the  stranded,  riddled  wreck  of  the  iron-clad  Keokuk  as  evidence 
of  his  defeat.  All  his  vessels  had  sustained  serious  injury.  The  Confeder- 
stcBj  with  but  two  death  casualties,  had  driven  off  an  iron-clad  fleet,  ob- 
tained a  complete  triumph,  and  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  description 
of  vefisel  named  after  the  Monitor,  the  first  of  its  class. 
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HOOKEB. — THB  FIGHT  NBAB  SALEM  OHUBOH. — SEDGWIOK's  FOBCB  BOUTED.'— HOOKEB 
BETBEATS  AOBOSS  THB  BIYEB. — HIS  TBBBIBLB  LOSSES. — OHANOBLLOBSYILLB,  THB  MASTEB- 
PZBOB  OF  lee's  MHJTABY  LIFE. — ^BBFLEOTIONS  ON  THB  YIOTOBY. — STABTLING  OFFIOIAL 
DEYELOPMENTS  AS  TO  THB  NUMBEBS  OF  OONFBDBBATB  ABMEBS. — ^PABTIOULABS  OF  THE 
DEATH  OF  JAOKSON. — ^BXAOT  BBPOBT  OF  HIS  LAST  WOBDS.— OHABACTEB  OF  STONEWALL 
JAOKSON. — ^mS  GBEAT  AMBITION. — ^EABLY  MISOONOEPTIONS  OF  TUB  MAN. — HOW  HE  WAS 
BIDIOULED. — ^HIS  DIFFEBENOB  WITH  PBBSIDENT  DAYIS. — ^HIS  BESIGNATION  SENT  IN,  BUT 
BBOALLED. — JAOKSON's  MUJTABY  OABEEB. — HIS  GENIUS. — ^HIS  PIETY. — ^HIS  EPIOENE 
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Thb  military  situation  in  the  spring  months  of  1863  may  be  described 
by  a  few  general  lines  drawn  through  the  country,  and  boimding  the  main 
theatres  of  the  war.  In  Virginia  either  army  was  in  view  of  the  other 
from  the  heights  overlooking  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  whilst  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  was  at  various  times 
visited  by  detachments  of  Stuart's  daring  cavalry.  The  army  of  Ten- 
neesee  was  tied  to  no  special  line  of  operations ;  it  was  embarrassed  by  no 
important  point,  such  as  Richmond  requiring  to  be  defended ;  it  had  thus 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  army  of  Virginia ;  and  yet  we  have  seen, 
and  shall  continue  to  see,  that  it  was  far  inferiour  in  activity  and  enter- 
prise to  the  latter,  and  that,  while  Qen.  Lee  was  overthrowing  every  army 
that  came  against  him,  Bragg  was  idle,  or  constantly  yielding  up  territory 
to  a  conquering  foe.  From  March  till  June,  in  1863,  Oen.  Bragg's  forces 
remained  idly  stretching  from  Shelbyville  to  the  right,  while  the  Federal^ 
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holding  a  line  from  Franklin  to  Woodbmy,  again  and  again,  afforded 
opportunities  of  attack  on  detached  masses  which  the  doll  Confederate 
commander  never  used.  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  war  had 
travelled  steadily  southward  to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  In 
Mississippi  we  held  the  line  of  the  Tallahatchie  and  the  town  of  Y icksburg, 
while  Grant  threatened  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and  McOlemand 
menaced  Vicksburg.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  war  had  been  pushed  to 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River,  the  Federals  held  Van  Buren,  and  Hind- 
man's  weak  and  shifting  tactics  opposed  an  uncertain  front  to  further 
advance  of  the  enemy  in  this  distant  territory. 

The  great  campaign  of  1863  was  to  open  in  Virginia.  There  were 
especial  reasons  at  Washington  for  an  early  resumption  of  the  campaign. 
The  Democratic  party  was  gaining  strength,  in  the  absence  of  any  grand 
success  in  the  war ;  and  the  term  of  service  of  many  of  the  Federal  sol- 
diers in  Virginia  was  so  near  expiration  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
try  again  the  issue  of  battle  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  in  the  year  than 
the  date  of  former  operations  against  Richmond.  A  change  of  command- 
ers, which  had  come  to  be  the  usual  preliminary  of  the  resumption  of  Fed- 
eral campaigns,  was  not  omitted.*    Gen.  Joe  Hooker  was  raised  from  the 

*  Mr.  Headley,  a  Northern  authour,  in  his  interesting  work,  "  The  Campaigns  of  Sherman  and 
Grant/*  makes  the  following  yery  just  commentary  on  the  Northern  mania  for  a  *'  change  of  com- 
manders."   Referring  to  the  achievements  of  these  two  popular  heroes  of  the  war,  he  says : 

**  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  the  only  two  great  generals  the  war  had  produced,  or 
the  only  ones  who  were  able  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  an  errour  to  imagine,  as  many 
do,  that  the  Govemmcnt  kept  casting  about  for  men  fit  to  do  the  work  these  men  did,  and,  afler 
long  searching,  at  length  found  them.  Seyeral  were  displaced,  who  would  have,  doubtless,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  us  ultimate  victory,  had  they  been  allowed  a  fair  trial.  The  errour  was  in  sup- 
posing that  meu,  capable  of  controlling  such  vast  armies,  and  carrying  on  a  war  of  such  magnitude 
and  covering  almost  a  contment  in  its  scope,  were  to  be  found  ready-made.  They  were  not  to  leap 
forth,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  panoplied  and  ready  for  the  service  to 
which  they  we're  determined.  A  war  of  such  magnitude,  and  covering  the  territories  that  ours  did, 
would  have  staggered  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  or  the  skill  of  Wellington,  even  at  the  dose  of 
their  long  experience  and  training.  To  expect,  therefore,  that  officers,  who  had  never  led  ten 
thousand  men  to  battle,  were  suddenly  to  become  capable  of  wielding  half  a  million,  was  absurd. 
Both  the  army  and  the  leaders,  as  well  as  the  nation,  had  to  grow  by  experience  to  the  vastness  of 
the  undertaking.  A  mighty  military  genius,  capable  at  once  of  comprehending  and  controlling  the 
condition  of  things,  would  have  upset  the  government  in  six  months.  Trammelled,  confined,  and 
baffled  by  *  ignorance  and  unbelief,'  it  would  have  taken  matters  into  its  own  hand.  BesideSi 
such  prodigies  do  not  appear  every  century.  We  were  diildren  in  such  a  complicated  and  wide- 
sweeping  struggle;  and,  like  children,  were  compelled  to  learn  to  walk  by  many  a  stumble. 
Greene,  next  to  Washmgton,  was  the  greatest  general  our  revolutionary  war  produced ;  yet,  in 
almost  his  first  essay,  he  lost  Fort  Washington,  with  its  four  thousand  men,  and  seriously  crippled 
his  great  leader.  But  Washmgton  had  the  sagacity  to  discern  his  military  ability  beneath  his 
failure,  and  still  gave  him  his  confidence.  To  a  thinldng  man,  that  was  evidently  the  only  way  for 
us  to  get  a  competent  general^one  capable  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a  great  campaign.  Here 
was  our  vital  errour.  The  Government  kept  throwing  dice  for  able  conmianders.  It  is  true  thai 
experience  will  not  make  a  great  man  out  of  a  naturally  weak  one ;  but  it  is  equally  true  thai 
without  it,  a  man  of  great  natoral  military  capacity  will  not  b^  equal  to  Tast  refponsibilitiee  and 
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position  of  corps  commander  to  that  of  general-in-chief,  and  appointed  to 
take  command  of  the  fifth  attempt  against  Richmond.  He  was  an  im- 
mense braggart.  His  popular  designation  was  "  Fighting  Joe  Hooker.' 
He  had  made  himself  famous  in  the  newspapers  by  his  fierce  criticisms  of 
McOlellan's  campaigns ;  had  predicted  certain  capture  of  Richmond  uiidei 
his  own  leadership ;  and  was  just  the  man  whose  boastful  confidence 
might  kindle  anew  the  hopes  of  the  credulous  people  of  the  North. 
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On  the  27th  of  April  Hooker  began  his  grand  movement  over  the 
Rappahannock.  His  great  numerical  force  enabled  him  to  divide  his 
army,  and  yet  to  maintain  his  superiority  at  all  points.  His  left  wing, 
under  Sedgwick,  crossed  at  Fredericksburg,  intending  to  attack  and 
occupy  the  heights  above  the  town,  and  seize  the  railway  to  Richmond. 
Meanwhile  the  stronger  portion  of  his  army  crossed  the  river  some  miles 
above  Fredericksburg,  at  the  United  States',  Ely's,  and  Germania  fords, 
and  began  to  move  toward  Chancellorsville^the  name  of  a  place  mai*ked 
by  a  large  house,  formerly  a  tavern,  and  a  few  out-houses,  about  eleven 
miles  above  Fredericksburg,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  Rapidan  and  the  Rappahannock.  On  the  30th  April, 
having  got  all  his  forces  across  the  river,  he  issued  a  flaming  address^ 
announcing  that  "  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days  have  determined 
that  our  enemy  must  ingloriously  fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  their  de 
fences  and  give  us  battle  on  our  own  ground,  where  certain  destruction 
awaits  him."  So  confident  was  he  of  success  that  he  declared  that  Lee's 
army  was  "the  property  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Indeed,  his 
chief  concern  appears  to  have  been  to  cut  off"  Lee's  retreat ;  and  as  his 
army  crossed  the  river,  the  cavalry  was  to  move  around  the  Confederate 
position,  one  body  under  Averill,  marching  on  Qordonsville,  the  other 
under  Stoneman,  interposing  between  Lee's  army  and  Richmond,  to  cut 
the  lines  of  rail  and  destroy  his  communications.  The  disposition  of 
forces  was  such  that  the  Northern  newspapers  declared  that  it  was  at 
once  conclusive  of  the  fate  of  Lee  and  of  the  Confederacy  itself.    Never 

oombinatlonB.  Our  experience  proTed  this ;  for  both  Grant  and  Sherman  came  very  near  sharing 
the  fate  of  many  that  preceded  thenL  Nothing  but  the  President's  friendship  and  tenacity  saved 
the  former  after  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing.  His  OTerthrow  was  determined  on ;  while  the 
latter  was  remoTcd  from  the  department  of  Kentucky,  as  a  crazy  man.  Great  by  nature,  they 
were  fortunately  kept  where  they  could  grow  to  the  new  and  strange  condition  of  things,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  into  which  we  had  been  thrown.  If  the  process  of  changing  com. 
manders  the  moment  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  extravagant  expectations  of  the  comitry,  and 
equally  extravagant  predictions  of  the  Government,  had  been  continued,  we  should  have  been 
floundering  ^o  this  day  amid  chaos  and  uncertainty.** 
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were  such  strains  of  exultation  heard  in  New  York  and  Washington  since 
the;  first  field  of  Manassas.  The  common  conversation  was  that  the  Con- 
federates were  between  two  fires ;  that  Hooker  had  them  just  where  he 
wanted  them ;  that  they  could  not  retreat ;  that  they  would  be  annihi- 
lated ;  that  "  the  rebellion  "  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

Gen.  Lee  was  certainly  now  in  the  most  trying  situation  of  the  war. 
He  was  out-numbered  by  an  enemy,  whose  force,  compared  with  his  own, 
was — as  we  have  the  precise  statement  of  Gen.  Lee  himself — as  ten  to 
three  /  and  he  was  threatened  by  two  attacks,  the  inferiour  of  which — ^that 
of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericksburg — was  equal  in  numbers  to  his  whole  army. 
Despite  desertions  and  the  diflSculties  of  the  recruiting  service,  the  strength 
of  the  Federal  army  operating  in  Northern  Virginia  had  been  kept  up  to 
about  150,000  men.  Gen.  Lee  had  less  than  50,000  men.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  detach  nearly  a  third  of  the  army  with  which  he  had  fought 
at  Fredericksburg  to  confront  demonstrations  of  the  enemy  on  the  coasts 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina ;  and  Longstreet  had  been  sent  to  com- 
mand the  department  which  included  Richmond  and  its  vicinity,  together 
with  the  State  of  North  Carolinaj  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  great  Confederate  com- 
mander than  his  cheerful  self-possession,  his  calm,  antique  courage  in  the 
most  trying  and  terrible  circumstances  of  life.  There  was  no  expression 
of  uneasiness  on  his  part ;  no  sign  of  dismay  in  the  calm,  grand  face ;  and 
the  quiet  and  collected  orders  which  he  gave,  alone  indicated  a  movement 
almost  unexampled  in  its  daring  to  crush  the  enemy  whose  numbers  had 
enveloped  him.  He  watched  the  movement  of  Sedgwick  at  Fredericks- 
burg, as  well  as  the  one  higher  up  the  river  under  Hooker,  until  lie  had 
penetrated  the  enemy's  design,  and  seen  the  necessity  of  making  a  rapid 
division  of  his  own  forces  to  confront  him  on  two  different  fields. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Gen.  Lee  drew  back  his  army  in  the  direction  of 
ChanccUorsville,  leaving  Early's  division  to  guard  Marye's  Heights  at 
Fredericksburg.  At  Chancellorsville  he  learned  from  Gen.  Anderson, 
who,  with  two  brigades — Posey's  and  Mahone's — had  been  guarding  the 
upper  fords  of  the  river,  that  the  main  body  of  the  Federal  army  was  ad- 
vancing from  that  direction,  and  threatened  his  left  rear.  A  force  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  strong  was  on  what  had  formerly  been  the  left  rear 
of  the  Confederates  and  was  now  the  front.  Taking  from  the  account  the 
forces  left  at  Fredericksburg,  Lee  was  out-numbered  nearly  three  to  one. 
His  army  consisted  of  Jackson's  three  divisions  and  two  of  Longstreet's 
former  corps — McLaw's  and  Anderson's.  He  had  in  his  rear  Sedgwick's 
forco,  which  equalled  in  strength  his  whole  army  ;  and  it  appeared,  indeed, 
that  he  would  be  crushed,  or  forced  to  retreat  with  both  flanks  exposed  along 
the  llichmond  rail,  which  was  already  at  the  mercy  of  Stoneman's  cavalry 
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On  the  1st  of  May  Hooker  ordered  an  advance  to  be  made  from  Ghan^ 
cellors^ille  in  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
his  army  held  the  ground  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banks'  Foid 
to  Chancellorsville,  and  thence  with  the  right  thrown  back,  covered  the 
road  to  Ghermania  Ford.  But  while  Gen.  Lee  kept  the  enemy  amosed  this 
day  by  several  attacks  and  feints,  preparations  were  in  progress  for  a  flank 
march,  in  which  the  terrible  Stonewall  Jackson  was  to  try  again  the  suc- 
cess of  his  favourite  movements. 

The  flank  march  of  Jackson  commenced  at  night ;  his  corps  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  Eodes,  and  Trimble.    He  wag  directed 
to  move  by  a  road  behind  the  line-of-battle  to  the  road  that  led  to  Gter- 
mania  Ford,  where  the  extreme  right  of  the  Federal  army — Howard's  corps 
— ^rested.    The  route  lay  through  the  Wilderness,  a  district  of  country 
covered  with  scrubby  oaks  and  a  thick,  tangled  undergrowth.    Availing 
himself  of  its  cover,  Jackson  marched  around  the  right  flank  of  Hooker's 
army,  without  that  general  having  any  knowledge  of  the  critical  move- 
ment which  was  in  progress  almost  within  reach  of  his  guns.    Near  sunset 
of  the  2d  of  May,  he  was  in  position  at  Wilderness  Church.    The  two 
divisions  of  McLaw  and  Anderson  kept  up  a  succession  of  feints  on  Hook-^ 
er's  front,  while  Jackson,  with  stealthy  and  alert  movement,  prepared  t 
fall  like  a  raging  tiger  upon  his  flank. 

But  few  hours  of  day-light  were  left  when  Jackson  commenced  h^ 
attack.    It  was  sudden  and  furious.    Marching  rapidly  from  the  directicr^n 
of  Germatiia  Ford,  he  fell  suddenly  on  Howard's  corps  in  the  forest.    T"fcie 
yell  of  his  soldiers  was  the  only  signal  of  attack.    The  whole  corps  of  tilie 
enemy  was  broken  ;  it  retreated  in  confusion  and  dismay ;  in  vain  'Rodkzer 
interposed  himself  to  check  the  flight ;  his  right  wing  was  being  fiereolf 
driven  down  upon  Anderson's  and  McLaw's  sturdy  veterans,  and  the  f5Eite 
of  his  army  hung  in  a  balance. 

Presently  there  was  a  halt  in  the  pursuit.    The  enemy  had  succeeded 
in  rallying  some  of  his  artillery  near  a  stone  wall  directly  in  the  line  (^ 
the  retreat.    Then  Jackson,  in  company  with  a  number  of  his  own  andi 
part  of  A.  P.  Hill's  staflF,  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  procee(W 
beyond  the  front  lino  of  skirmishers.    When  he  had  flnished  his  observi' 
tibns,  he  rode  back  in  the  twib'ght  to  rejoin  his  men,  that  he  might  orte 
a  fresh  attack.    A  North  Carolina  regiment  mistook  the  party,  as  tbef 
galloped  through  the  foliage,  for  the  enemy.    Some  one  cried  out "  Oiv«l- 
ry,"  "  charge  1 "  and  immediately  the  regiment  flred.    Jackson  fell,  struck 
by  three  balls,  two  through  the  left  arm,  and  another  penetrating  the  ptiA 
of  the  right  hand.    He  was  placed  on  a  litter ;  one  of  the  bearers  was  dMt 
down  by  the  enemy's  skirmishers ;  the  General,  falling,  received  a  sevcw 
contusion  of  the  side,  and  was  for  two  hours  nearly  pulseless  from  tbe 
shock.    For  five  minutes  he  lay  actually  within  the  line  of  the  Federal 
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vldnmBhers,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  Some  of  his  men  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  danger,  rushed  forward,  and  plucked,  from  the  terrible 
flrei  <rf  artillery,  the  prostrate  form  of  their  beloved  commander.  He  was 
placw  in  an  ambulance,  and  carried  to  the  field  hospital  at  Wilderness 
Bun. 

With  Jackson's  fall  the  impetus  of  the  Confederate  attack  ceased. 
Gen.  Stuart,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  renewed  the  fight  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  continued  it  until  the  enemy's  right  had  been  doubled  in  on 
his  centre  in  and  around  Chancellorsville.  But  the  fiery  energy  of  Jackson 
was  wanting  to  carry  forward  the  troops,  and  to  make  what  was  already 
a  severe  repulse  of  the  enemy  a  terrible  and  irremediable  disaster. 

A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Gen.  Lee,  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
wounding  of  his  great  lieutenant.  He  found  the  General  on  a  bed  of 
straw  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  told  him  that  Jackson  was 
severely  wounded,  and  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  press  the  enemy 
next  day — Sunday — ^if  he  had  not  fallen.  Gen.  Lee  quietly  said,  "  These 
people  shall  be  pressed  to-day."  The  grand,  simple  commander  never  had 
any  other  name  for  the  enemy  than  "  these  people."  He  rose  from  his 
bed  of  straw,  partook  of  his  simple  fare  of  ham  and  cracker,  sallied  forth, 
and  made  such  dispositions  as  rendered  that  Sabbath-day  a  blessed  one  for 
the  Confederacy. 

At  day-break,  on  the  3d,  the  three  divisions  of  Jackson's  old  corps 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile  Anderson's  division  was  pushed  for- 
ward by  Gen.  Lee  to  assault  the  strongly-entrenched  position  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  Chancellorsville.  On  one  side  the  Federals  were  being  forced 
back  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville.  On  the  other  side  Anderson's 
men  pressed  through  the  woods,  over  the  fields,  up  the  hills,  into  the  very 
mouths  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  forced  him  to  take  shelter  behind  a 
second  line  of  entrenchments  in  rear  of  Chancellorsville.  There  were 
ladies  at  Hooker's  headquarters,  in  the  large  house  which  gave  the  name 
to  the  batfle-field.  They  were  taken  away  by  one  of  Hooker's  staff,  as  the 
firing  became  hot.  One  of  the  ladies  fainted.  It  was  a  forlorn  sight  to 
see  that  troupe  passing  through  the  Federal  lines  at  such  a  time.  Soon 
after  they  left,  the  house,  which  was  a  large  and  elegant  structure,  took 
fire,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Hooker's  headquarters  were  transferred 
to  the  rear,  and  his  crippled  army,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  toward 
the  river,  was  anxious  now  only  for  retreat 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  capture  or  destruction  of 
Hooker's  army  now  appeared  certain.  But  just  then  news  was  received 
that  Sedgwick,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at  Fredericksburg,  had  taken 
Marye's  Heights,  which  had  been  held  by  Barksdale's  brigade,  less  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  six  pieces  of  the  Washington  Artillery.  The  hill 
was  flanked,  and  its  brave  defenders,  who  had  held  it  against  three 
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assaults,  were  cut  off  from  their  supports,  and  compelled  to  snrrende 
Oten.  Early,  finding  that  Sedgwick  had  gained  this  position  on  his  left,  aa 
was  pressing  forward  his  forces  towards  ChanceUorsTille,  withdrew^  ts 
took  up  a  position  near  Salem  Church,  about  five  miles  from  Frederick 
burg,  where  he  threw  up  some  slight  field-works. 

The  movement  of  Sedgwick  made  it  necessary  for  Gten.  Lee  to  ar^ 
the  pursuit  of  Hooker,  and  caused  him  to  send  back  towards  Eredeil^ 
burg  the  division  of  McLaw  to  support  Early  and  check  the  eneos 
advance.  On  the  evening  of  the  8d,  Sedgwick's  advanced  troops  v^ 
driven  back  without  difficulty.  On  the  4th  the  battle  was  renewed,  pj 
enemy  was  evidently  attempting  to  establi^  conmiunicatioD  with  HooIC' 
along  the  river  road,  and  for  this  purpose  had  massed  a  heavy  for*^ 
against  McLaw's  left.  A  portion  of  Anderson's  force  was  maiched  fift»^ 
miles  to  his  support ;  but  Oten.  Lee.  who  had  come  upon  the  field,  hayi^ 
discovered  the  enemy's  design,  ordered  Anderson  to  unite  with  Early,  i 
as  to  attack  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  he  had  weakened  by  1^ 
demonstration  on  iSCcLaw,  and  thus  threaten  his  conmiumcation  wi"^ 
Fredericksburg.  The  combined  attack  was  made  just  before  eima^ 
Sedgwick's  men  hardly  waited  to  receive  it;  they  fled  precipitate 
towards  Banks'  Ford ;  and  during  the  night  they  recrossed  the  river  in  t3 
condition  of  an  utterly  defeated  and  demoralized  army. 

Thus,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May  ended  the  remarkable  series  ^ 
battles  on  the  b'nes  of  the  Bappahannodk.  There  had  been  three  distiKS 
engagements :  that  of  the  Wilderness,  where  Jackson  succeeded  in  tnniLi 
the  enemy's  fiank ;  that  most  properly  called  the  battle  of  Ohancelloisvil] 
around  which  point  the  enemy  centred  and  made  his  best  fight ;  and  thafc  < 
Salem  Ohurch  which  closed  with  Sedgwick's  rout  and  retreat  across  the  nrB 

The  enemy  was  now  driven  from  every  point  around  Fredericksbnig 
and  it  but  remained  to  make  short  work  of  Hooker  at  United  States  Ford 
That  commander,  cowed  and  hemmed  in  within  his  straitened  lines  by  • 
few  Confederate  oivisions,  had  scarcely  fired  a  gun  while  Sedgw^ 
corps,  a  few  miles  off,  was  being  overwhelmed  and  driven  back  in  &• 
graceful  confusion.    He  called  a  coundl  of  war,  and  determined  to  retzeii 
The  night  of  the  5th  afforded  him  the  opportunity ;  there  was  a  drendiiBg 
storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  pontoons  were  laid ;  the  several  corps  craid 
the  river ;   and  the  next  morning  the  enemy's  whole  force  was  over  As 
river,  and  on  the  march  to  its  former  camps  at  Falmouth.* 

*  It  18  carious  to  notioe  the  hardy  falsehoods  of  official  dispatches.  Although  Hooker  hd  m 
tainod  one  of  the  worst  defeats  in  the  war,  he  issaed  the  following  rubbish  in  a  4.Qit^tutultkr\ 
oddnn  (I)  to  his  army : 

**  Genena  Order,  Na  41 
**  The  l^Jor-General  Commanding  tenders  to  the  anny  his  congratolatioiifl  on  ita  achieremoB 
•f  the  last  80?en  days.    If  it  has  not  accomplished  all  that  was  expected,  tlie  immos  aia  wd 
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The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  terrible.  We  had  taken  nearly  eight  thou- 
Band  prisoners ;  Northern  accounts  stated  Sedgwick's  loss  at  five  tliousand ; 
that  of  Hooker  in  killed  and  wounded  was  probably  twice  as  large ;  and 
but  little  is  risked  in  putting  all  his  losses  at  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
Gen.  Lee's  loss  was  less  than  ten  thousand.  He  had  won  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  victories  on  record ;  illustrated  the  highest  quality  of  general- 
ship, the  self-possession  and  readiness  of  a  great  commander,  and  con- 
firmed a  reputation  now  the  first  in  war.  Indeed,  this  reputation  had  not 
properly  commenced  in  the  Seven  Days  Battles  around  Kichmond ;  for  it 
was  only  when  Lee  moved  out  to  the  lines  of  the  Bappahannock  that  there 
commenced  the  display  of  his  great  tactical  abilities.  He  had  now  fought 
the  most  difficult  and  brilliant  battle  of  the  war.  Amid  all  the  achieve- 
ments and  wonders  of  his  future  career,  Ohancellorsville  must  ever  remain 
the  master-piece  of  his  military  life. 

Now  and  then  there  were  developed  in  the  South  certain  facts  and 
figures  concerning  the  war,  officially  verified,  and  so  unlike  the  stories  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  printed  catchpenny,  that  the  public  mind  was 
startled  from  former  convictions,  and  put  on  a  new  train  of  inquiry.  This 
was  especially  so  with  reference  to  the  unequal  match  of  force  in  the  war. 
The  Southern  people  had  a  general  impression  that  they  were  largely  out- 
numbered in  the  contest ;  that  the  North  was  greatly  superiour  in  men, 
material,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  conquest.  But  their  notions  of  this  in- 
equality were  vague,  and  in  no  instance  came  up  to  the  fall  measure  of 

known  to  the  army.    It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  were  of  a  character  not  to  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented by  human  sagacity  or  resources. 

**  In  withdrawmg  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  before  delivering  a  general  battle 
to  our  adversaries,  the  army  has  given  renewed  evidence  of  its  confidence  in  itself  and  its  fidelity 
to  the  principles  it  represents. 

"  By  fighting  at  a  disadvantage,  we  would  have  been  recreant  to  our  trust,  to  ourselves,  to  oar 
cause,  and  to  our  country.  Professedly  loyal  and  conscious  of  its  strength,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac will  give  or  decline  battle  whenever  its  interests  or  honour  may  command  it 

**  By  the  celerity  and  secrecy  of  our  movements,  our  advance  and  passage  of  the  river  was  mi- 
lisputed,  and  on  our  withdrawal  not  a  rebel  dared  to  follow  us.  The  events  of  the  last  week  may 
well  cause  the  heart  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  army  to  swell  with  pride. 

**  We  have  added  new  laurels  to  our  former  renown.  We  have  made  long  marches,  crossed 
risers,  surprised  the  enemy  in  his  entrenchments,  and  wherever  we  have  fought  we  have  inflicted 
heavier  blows  than  those  we  have  received. 

**  We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  5,000  prisoners  and  fifteen  colours,  captured  seven  pieces  of 
■r^ery,  and  placed  hon  de  combat  18,000  of  our  foe's  chosen  troops. 

**  We  have  destroyed  his  dep6t8,  fiUed  with  vast  amounts  of  stores,  damaged  his  communica- 
tions, captured  prisoners  within  the  fortifications  of  his  capital,  and  filled  his  country  with  fear  and 
eonstemation. 

'*  We  have  no  other  regret  than  that  caused  by  the  loss  of  our  brave  companions,  and  in  this 
we  are  consoled  by  the  conviction  that  they  have  fallen  in  the  holiest  cause  ever  subinitted  to  tha 
irbitntion  of  battie. 

u  By  command  of  HcjoivGeneral  HOOKER, 

**  Sb  Williams,  iJBistant-A^jt-General.'' 
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the  Korthem  advantage  in  this  respect.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Oonfed^ 
erate  Government  to  keep  all  military  matters  secret,  and  to  give,  even  to 
our  own  people,  exaggerated  impressions  of  the  strength  of  our  forces  in 
the  field.  Our  armies  were  always  popularly  accounted  much  larger  than 
they  really  were,  and  a  pleasant  delusion  was  maintained,  until  some  occa- 
sion would  bring  out  ofScial  figures,  and  shock  the  public  with  surprise 
Who  would  have  supposed,  until  Beauregard's  oflBdal  figures  were  pub- 
lished, that  the  army  of  the  First  Manassas  numbered  less  than  thirty 
.thousand  men,  and  that  five  Confederate  regiments  on  that  field  held  in 
check,  for  two  hours,  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand  Federal  infantry! 
Who  would  have  imagined,  lookmg  at  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was  popularly  expected,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  to  take  Oincinnati,  and  to  march  to  the  Northern  Lakes,  never 
had  more  than  twenty-odd  thousand  men  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the 
early  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ?  Who  would  have  believed, 
unless  on  the  official  authority  of  the  great  Ooufederate  Chieftain  himself, 
that  Gen.  Lee  whipped  "  the  finest  army  on  iheplanet^^  under  Hooker,  with 
less  than  one-third  his  force  ?  These  are  matters  of  official  history,  and  stand 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  swollen  narratives  of  the  newspaper,  and  in  singular 
relations  to  the  Northern  assertion  of  martial  prowess  in  the  war. 

While  the  great  victory  of  Chancellorsville  was  causing  joy  and  con- 
gratulation throughout  the  Confederacy,  Gen.  Stonewall  Jackson  lay 
dying  at  a  small  farm-house,  a  few  miles  from  where  he  had  led  his  last 
and  most  famous  attack.  No  one  had  supposed  that  his  wounds  would 
prove  mortal ;  it  had  abeady  been  announced  from  his  physician  that 
amputation  had  been  decided  upon,  and  he  would  probably  very  soon 
thereafter  be  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  to  Bichmond.  But  while  prep- 
arations were  being  made  there  to  receive  the  distinguished  sufferer,  there 
came  the  appalling  news  that  an  attack  of  pneumonia  had  supervened, 
and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  expired  on  Sunday,  the 
eighth  day  of  his  suffering.  He  had  declared :  "  If  I  live  it  will  be  for 
the  best — and  if  I  die,  it  will  be  for  the  best ;  God  knows  and  directs  all 
things  for  the  best."  His  last  moments  were  mostly  occupied  with  lively 
expressions  of  that  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  which  had  marked  his  life 
for  many  years,  and  which  he  had  carried  into  all  the  details  of  his  wonder- 
ful career.  There  were  various  reports  of  his  last  words.  They  were  not 
religious  ones.  His  last  utterance  in  the  delirium  that  preceded  death 
was :  '^  Tell  Major  Hawks  to  send  forward  provisions  to  the  men.  Let  us 
cross  over  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees."  And  thus 
passed  over  the  dark  river  and  into  eternal  rest,  the  spirit  of  the  great 
man,  whose  exploits  had  been  amongst  the  most  brilliant  in  the  military 
history  of  the  world,  and  whose  character  must  ever  remain  an  interesting 
subject  for  the  student  of  mankind. 
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CBBEwas  probably  no  more  ambitious  man  in  the  Southern  Oon- 
cy  than  "  Stonewall "  Jackson.    The  vulgar  mind  thinks  that  it 

discovers  those  who  are  the  ambitious  men  in  a  community.  It 
J  designates  as  such  those  who  aspire  to  office  and  public  positions, 
seek  sensations,  court  notoriety  in  newspapers,  and  hold  up  their 
I  for  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  But  ambition,  in  its  true  and 
I  sense,  is  very  different  from  these  coarse  bids  for  popular  favour, 
e  is  a  class  of  apparently  quiet  minds  which,  choosing  seclusion  and 
ery,  and  wearing  an  air  of  absence,  or  even  misanthropy,  moving  in 

daily  walks  with  an  appearance  of  profound  unconcern,  are  yet 
*  for  history,  and  are  daily  and  nightly  consumed  with  the  fires  of 
ion.  It  is  this  sort  of  ambition  which  cherishes  and  attempts  ideals ; 
.  is  founded  on  a  deep  and  unconquerable  self-esteem ;  and  which 
31  haughtily  and  even  grimly  silent,  from  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
8,  or  an  ever  present  belief  in  its  destiny. 

'  such  an  order  of  ambition  those  who  knew  Gen.  Jackson  best 
e  that  he  was  singularly  possessed.  He  believed  in  his  destiny, 
ver  religious  name  he  chose  to  attach  to  that  transcendental  and 
ling  sentiment ;  he  was  fond  of  repeating  to  his  intimate  friends  that 
tery  was  the  secret  of  success ; "  and  because  he  went  about  his 
wi&  a  silent  and  stem  manner,  that  was  no  proof  of  the  opinion 
)  populace,  that  he  was  simply  a  machine  of  conscientious  motives, 
10  sentiment  in  his  composition  but  that  of  duty. 

is  not  unfrequently  the  experience  of  truly  great  men,  that  they 
to  live  through  a  period  of  utter  misapprehension  of  their  worth, 
rften  of  intense  ridicule.  Such  was  the  painful  experience  of  Qen. 
on.  At  the  Virginia  Military  School  at  Lexington,  where  he  was  a 
ieor  before  the  war,  he  was  thought  to  be  stupid  and  harmless,  and 
IS  often  the  butt  of  the  academic  wit  of  that  institution.  Col.  Gillem, 
taoght  tactics  there,  was  taken  to  be  the  military  genius  of  the  place, 
afterwards  gave  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  appreciation  by 
Uy  losing,  during  the  war,  in  the  mountains  of  Northwestern  Vir- 
the  only  regiment  that  he  was  ever  trusted  to  command.    At  the 

of  Manassas,  despite  the  critical  and  splendid  service  which  Jack- 
id  there  (for  he  stayed  the  retreat  in  the  rear  of  the  Bobinson  House, 
I  the  subsequent  charge  pierced  the  enemy's  centre),  his  stiff  and  odd 

drew  upon  him  the  squibs  of  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  on 
)Id.  His  habit  of  twisting  his  head,  and  interpolating  ^^  Sir  "  in  all 
narks  was  humorously  described  in  the  Charleston  Menywry.    At  a 
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later  period  of  his  military  career,  when  he  made  his  terrible  matm 
march  in  1861-2,  from  Winchester  to  Bath  and  Bomnej,  and  becac 
involved  in  differences  with  Qen.  Loring,  it  was  actually  reported  tkt  1 
was  insane.  A  colonel  came  to  Eichmond  with  the  report  that  Jads* 
had  gone  mad }  that  his  mania  was  that  a  familiar  spirit  had  taken  pofliii 
fiion  of  a  portion  of  his  body ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  waUdng 
himself  and  holding  audible  conversations  with  a  mysterious  being. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Gen.  Jackson  came  under  the  fitful  clor' 
of  President  Davis'  displeasure ;  and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  C: 
course  of  the  Eichmond  authorities  towards  him  in  his  affidr  with  Lories 
that,  at  one  time,  he  determined  to  resign.  Tlie  extreme  sensibiUty  of  S 
nature,  and  his  ardent  ambition^  were  unmasked  in  the  letters  he  wrote  t 
wife,  alluding  to  the  then  probable  close  of  his  military  career,  and  sic 
mitting  to  what  he  supposed  ^'  the  will  of  God  "  in  this  abrupt  terminati 
of  his  hopes.  But  it  was  not  decreed  by  Providence  that  the  Confedera 
cause  should  then  lose  the  services  of  Jackson,  and  its  chief  ornament  ' 
plucked  from  it,  and  its  great  pillar  of  strength  cast  down  through  a  pi 
try  official  embroilment  in  Eichmond.  By  the  earnest  persuasions  • 
Governor  Letcher  and  others,  Gen.  Jackson  was  induced  to  withdraw  I 
letter  of  resignation  ;  and  that  sword  which  might  have  been  dropped 
an  obscure  quarrel  was  yet  to  carve  out  the  most  brilliant  name 
the  war. 

The  fame  of  Jackson  was  first  secured,  and  permanently  erected 
the  popular  heart,  by  his  splendid  and  ever-memorable  campaign  in 
valley  of  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1862.  In  that  campaign,  as  we  La 
seen,  in  the  period  of  three  weeks,  he  fought  four  battles;  recova 
Winchester ;  captured  four  thousand  prisoners ;  secured  several  nuS 
dollars'  worth  of  stores ;  chased  Banks'  army  out  of  Virginia  and  aci: 
the  Potomac,  and  accomplished  a  list  of  deeds  that  threw  the  splen.  < 
of  sunlight  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  broke,  at  the  crl£ 
moment,  the  heaviest  shadows  of  defeat  and  misfortune  that  had  80i 
befallen  them.  In  the  Seven  Days  Battles  the  name  of  Jackson  9ffi 
rose  like  a  star.  And  yet  it  was  to  gather  new  effulgence,  when  A 
names  of  Second  Manassas  and  the  Wilderness  were  to  be  inscribed,  lib 
on  the  banners  of  the  Oonfederacy  and  the  escutcheon  of  his  own  feaneL 

Jackson's  intense  religious  character  has  naturally  come  in  for  slflp 
share  of  public  admiration  and  curiosity.  To  his  merits  as  a  conmustoi 
he  added  the  virtues  of  an  active,  humble,  consistent  Christian,  reBtnimoK 
profanity  in  his  camp,  welcoming  army  colporteurs,  distributing  tncto 
and  anxious  to  have  every  regiment  in  his  army  supplied  with  a  chapliii 
Prayer-meetings  and  '^  revivals  "  were  common  occurrences  in  his  eoBj 
and  in  these  he  was  quite  as  active  and  conspicuous  as  in  the  Btorm  u 
action  of  battle.    It  was  said  that  he  treated  the  itinerant  preaohen  ii 
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"circuit-riders"  who  flocked  to  his  camp  with  much  more  distinction 
than  any  other  visitors ;  and  the  story  is  told  how,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  horse  driven  by  one  of  these  itinerants  balked  at  a  hill,  Jackson  him- 
self insisted  upon  leading  and  assisting  the  animal  up  the  acclivity  in  the 
astonished  sight  of  his  whole  army. 

His  nature  was  epicene.  We  but  seldom  see  a  combination  of  femi- 
nine tenderness  with  a  really  strong  will ;  but  when  we  do,  we  see  masked 
iron  in  the  man,  and  discover  the  rarest  and  loftiest  type  of  greatness. 
Such  a  combination  was  most  sincere  and  striking  in  Jackson.  An 
authentic  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  illustrating  his  extreme  tenderness  to 
whatever  was  weak  or  helpless.  Stopping  at  the  house  of  a  fiiend,  one 
wintry  night,  he  shewed  much  concern  for  a  little  delicate  girl  of  the 
family,  and  counselled  them  to  see  that  her  bed  was  comfortable.  After 
the  family  had  retired,  Jackson  was  seen  to  leave  his  chamber  and  ap- 
proach the  bedside  of  the  little  girl,  where  for  some  moments  he  busied 
himself  tucking  the  bedclothes  around  her,  and  making  the  little  creature 
as  snug  as  possible. — ^The  large,  rough  hand  that  did  this  gentle  task,  was 
the  same  that  wielded  the  thxmderbolt  of  battle,  and  that  cleft  like  flam- 
ing lightning  the  hosts  of  the  Wilderness. 

Jackson's  habits  in  the  fleld  were  those  of  almost  superhuman  endur- 
ance. Neither  heat  nor  cold  appeared  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  him.  He  cared  nothing  for  good  quarters  and  dainty  fare.  He 
often  slept  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  his  blanket.  His  vigilance  was 
marvellous ;  he  never  seemed  to  sleep  ;  he  let  nothing  pass  without  his 
personal  scrutiny.  His  active  determination  and  grim  energy  in  the  fleld, 
were  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  in  preceding  years,  had  been 
a  quiet  professor  in  a  college  of  youths.  As  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  that  was  something  portentous.* 

*  An  officer  on  the  8ta£f  of  Jackson,  at  the  time  he  was  ordered  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
writes  as  follows,  in  a  pleasant  private  letter,  of  his  experiences  of  the  campdgn,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  commander : 

**  When  we  were  ordered  up  the  Valley  with  old  Jackson,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  source  of 
congratulation  to  all  for  going  into  active  service ;  but,  believe  me,  I  would  have  willingly  gone 
back  into  winter-quarters  again  after  a  week's  trial,  for  Jackson  is  the  greatest  marcher  in  the 
world.  When  we  first  moved  up  here,  our  orders  were  for  a  march  to  Charlestown ;  next  day  we 
moved  back  to  Whichester ;  in  a  few  days  again  back  to  Charlestown ;  and  thenoe,  from  one  place  to 
another,  until  at  last  I  began  to  imagine  that  we  were  commanded  by  some  peripatetic  philosophical 
madman,  whose  forte  was  pedestriaidsm.  With  little  or  no  baggage,  we  are  a  roving,  hungry, 
har^  lot  of  fellows.  '  Stonewall '  may  be  a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  and  an  honest,  good-tempered, 
industrious  man,  but  I  should  admire  him  much  more  in  a  state  of  rest  than  continually  seeing  him 
moving  in  front  And  such  a  dry  old  stick,  too  I  As  for  uniform,  he  has  none — ^his  wardrobe  isnt 
worth  a  dollar ;  and  his  horse  is  quite  in  keeping,  being  a  poor,  lean  anunal,  of  little  spirit  or 
activity.  And  don't  he  keep  his  aides  moving  about  I  Thirty  miles'  ride  at  night  through  the  mud 
is  nothing  of  a  job ;  and  if  they  don't  oome  up  to  time,  Pd  as  soon  fiuse  the  devil,  for  Jackson  takM 
QO  excuses  when  duty  is  on  hand.    He  is  solemn  and  thoughtfiil,  speaks  but  little,  and  always  io  a 
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The  London  Times^  a  journal  whose  judgments  of  men  were  taken  in 
the  cotemporary  world  almost  as  the  sentences  of  history,  frequently 
oompared  Jackson  to  Napoleon.  ''He  was,"  said  this  great  organ  of 
European  opinion, ''  one  of  the  most  consummate  Generals  that  this  cen 
tury  has  produced.  *  *  *  That  mixture  of  daring  and  judgment, 
which  is  the  mark  of  '  Heaven-bom '  Generals  distinguished  him  beyond 
any  man  of  his  time.  Although  the  young  Confederacy  has  been  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  eminent  soldiers,  yet  the  applause  and  devotion 
of  his  countrymen,  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  European  nations, 
have  given  the  first  place  to  Jackson.  The  military  feats  he  accom- 
plished moved  the  minds  of  the  people  with  astonishment,  which 
it  is  only  given  to  the  highest  genius  to  produce.  The  blows  he 
struck  at  the  enemy  were  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  those  of  Bonaparte 
himself." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  history  of  the  military  genius  of  Jackson. 
There  is  a  certain  ignorant  idea  of  genius  as  a  thoughtless  and  careless 
disposition  of  mind,  which  gets  its  inspirations  without  trouble,  and  never 
descends  to  actual  labour.  Such  was  not  the  genius  of  Jackson ;  and  such 
is  not  true  genius.  He  was  an  active,  laborious  thinker ;  he  wrestled  with 
great  thoughts ;  he  had  his  silent  calculations ;  but  having  once  appre- 
hended the  true  thought,  and  got  to  a  point  in  his  meditations,  he 
acted  with  a  rapidity,  a  decision,  and  a  confidence,  that  scorned 
hesitation,  refused  longer  to  think,  and  took  the  appearance  of  im- 
petuous inspiration. 

Danger,  in  a  certain  sense,  intoxicated  him.  But  it  did  not  produce 
that  intoxication  which  confuses  the  mind,  or  makes  it  giddy  with  a  crowd 
of  images.  It  was  that  sort  of  intoxication  which  strings  the  nerve,  stimu- 
lates the  brain,  concentrates  the  faculties,  and  gives  a  consciousness  of 
power  that  is  for  the  moment  irresistible.  In  battle,  he  was  not  much  in 
motion ;  but  his  eyes  glowed ;  his  face  was  blazoned  with  the  fire  of  the 
conflict ;  his  massive  jaw  stiflened ;  his  voice  rang  out  sharp  and  clear ; 
every  order  and  remark  was  as  quick  and  pertinent  as  if  it  had  been 
studied  for  hours.  One  could  scarcely  recognize  in  this  figure  of  intense 
activity,  all  alive,  with  every  faculty  at  play,  the  man  who  used  to  occupy 
himself  with  rambling  soliloquies  in  the  rear  of  his  tent ;  who  presented  the 
appearance  of  an  inanimate  figure-head  in  his  pew  at  the  Presbyterian 

calm,  decided  tone ;  and  from  what  he  says  there  is  no  appeal,  for  he  seems  to  know  every  hole  and 
comer  of  this  raUey  as  if  he  had  made  it,  or,  at  least,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  his  own  use. 
Ue  knows  all  the  distances,  all  the  roads,  even  the  cow-paths  through  the  woods,  and  goat-tracks 
along  the  hilU  I  hare  frequently  seen  him  approach  m  the  dead  of  night,  and  enter  mto  conversa* 
tions  with  sentinels,  and  ride  off  through  the  darkness.  In  my  opinion,  Jackson  wiU  assuredly  make 
nig  mark  in  this  war,  for  his  unUring  industry  and  eternal  watchftdnees  muii  tell  upon  a  numerous 
enemy  unacquainted  with  the  oountry,  and  inoonmioded  by  large  baggage-trains.** 
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iTch  in  Lexington ;  and  who  often  got  np  out  of  his  catap-bed  at  night 
spend  honrs  in  silent  prayer  and  mentation. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the  wonderful  career  of  Jackson  and 
.  peorsonal  eccentricities  drew  npon  him  a  crowd  of  apocryphal  anecdotes 

the  newspapers.  Some  of  them  were  very  absurd.  His  person  was  as 
rionsly  represented  in  newspaper  paragraphs  as  if,  instead  of  being 
xiiliar  to  thousands,  he  inhabited  the  dim  outlines  of  another  century. 
le  journal  described  him  as  an  absurdly  ugly  man  with  red  hair ; 
other  gave  his  portrait  as  that  of  an  immense  brain,  and  features  on 
uch  nature  had  stamped  the  patent  of  nobility.  One  newspaper  cor- 
rpondent  declared  that  he  always  wore  the  brim  of  his  cap  on  the  mid- 
^  of  his  nose.  Another  declared  that  he  was  an  execrable  rider,  and 
>ked  like  a  loose  jumping-jack  on  horseback. 

There  is  a  popular  disposition  to  discoyer  something  curious  or  gro- 
iqne  in  great  men.  But  there  was  really  but  little  of  this  sort  to  be 
^covered  in  Jackson,  and  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  pointed  out  as 
fects  of  vulgar  curiosity.  It  is  true  his  figure  was  queer  and  clumsy ; 
t:  the  features  of  his  face  were  moulded  in  forms  of  simple  grandeur ; 
d  its  expression  was  as  unaffected  as  that  of  Lee  himself.    Ho  was  not 

ugly  man.  The  vulgar  might  call  him  such ;  and  the  newspaper  pas* 
n  for  caricature  did  so  represent  him.  Nor  did  he  have  in  face  or 
ore  those  marks  which  the  silly  admiration  of  woman  expects  to  find  in 
litary  heroes.  He  did  not  wear  long,  greasy  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
rs;  he  did  not  stand  in  dramatic  attitudes ;  he  did  not  keep  his  eyes 
naturally  stretched ;  he  did  not  thrust  out  his  chest,  as  if  anxious  to 
pose  himself  upon  public  attention.  His  features  were  singularly  sim- 
y  and  noble.  A  broad  forehead,  rising  prominently  over  his  eyes,  and 
3^ting  at  that  easy  angle  which  gives  a  certain  majesty  to  tiie  face, 
V'ered  a  massive  brain ;  his  nostrils  were  unusually  large ;  his  jaw 
avy  and  well-set ;  and,  although  his  features  were  coarse,  they  were 
K&bined  in  that  expression  of  dignity  and  power  which,  to  the  intelligent 
Ld  appreciative,  even  among  women,  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  mascu- 
^eface. 

The  death  of  Jackson  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Oon- 
^enu^,  that  reached  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  war.  It  was  not  only  a 
)S8  to  his  country ;  it  was  a  calamity  to  the  world :  a  subtraction  from 
^  living  generation  of  genius :  the  extinction  of  a  great  light  in  the  tem- 
les  of  Christianity.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  made  in  the  South  to 
^  to  his  memory  a  stately  monument.  The  State  of  Virginia  sent  an 
tist  to  Europe  to  execute  his  statue.  Thousands  followed  him  to  the 
ive,  and  consecrated  it  with  tributes  of  affection  and  the  testimonies 

devotion.  Who,  then,  regarding  this  fervour  of  admiration  and 
.titude,  could   have  supposed   that  the   Southern  mind   could  ever 
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become  so  chilled  in  any  change  of  events,  or  in  any  mutation  of  for- 
tone,  as  to  forget  alike  its  debts  of  gratitade  and  its  objects  of  pride 
in  the  glorions  past;  and  that  the  time  conld  ever  come  when  the 
household  effects  of  Stonewall  Jackson  would  be  sold  under  the  ln^mmfir 
of  an  auctioneeri  and  the  family  of  this  man  committed  to  the  trials  and 
chances  of  poverty  I 
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The  object  of  the  enemj's  operations,  second  to  Eicbmond,  was  dis- 
tinctly the  possession  of  Vicksburg  and  the  opening  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Enormoas  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  these 
two  great  prizes.  Five  attempts  upon  Eichmond  had  failed.  Three  at 
tempts  upon  Vicksburg — that  of  Porter's  fleet ;  that  of  Sherman's  army  ; 
and  that  of  Grant,  which  may  ba  designated  as  an  attempt  to  force  a  pas- 
sage to  the  rear  of  the  town,  including  the  project  of  a  canal  Across  the 
Isthmus  and  the  enterprises  known  as  the  Yazoo  Pass  and  Sunflower  Ex- 
peditions— ^had  accomplished  nothing.  Foiled  again  at  Chancellorsville,  in 
the  great  aim  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  the  enemy  turned  with  renewed 
vigour  upon  the  second  object  of  the  war,  and  public  attention  was  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  great  campaign  likely  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Gen.  Grant  had  already  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  persistency — a 
alight  title  to  merit,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  a  commander  has  at  his 
disposal  abundant  means,  and  at  his  back  a  government  so  generous  and 
rich  as  never  to  call  its  officers  into  account  for  the  loss  of  life  and  of 
treasure  in  any  case  of  ultimate  success.  He  now  proposed  to  change  his 
plan  of  operations  against  Vicksburg.  He  determined  to  invest  the  town, 
and  having  turned  the  defences  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Eivers,  to 
cut  off  the  defenders  from  all  communication  with  the  east.  One  part  of 
the  enterprise  was  to  riin  Porter's  gunboats  and  a  number  of  transports 
past  the  works  at  Vicksburg ;  while  a  land  force,  consisting  of  two  corps, 
under  Grant  in  person,  should  march  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  Carthage,  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  interrupted  by  marshes  and  streams.  Both 
movements  succeeded.  On  the  16th  and  22d  April,  two  fleets  of  gunboats 
and  transports  ran  the  batteries  with  insignificant  disaster,  and  repeated  the 
lesson  that  had  been  taught  more  than  once  in  the  war,  that,  unless  where 
obstructions  have  been  placed,  steamers  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  almost 
any  fire.  By  the  last  of  April,  Grant,  having  marched  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  and  joined  Porter's  gunboats  at  Oarthage,  was  ready  to 
execute  the  next  step  in  his  scheme  of  attacking  Vicksburg  from  the  south- 
east. 

His  adventure  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Gen.  Pemberton  at  Vicks- 
burg. This  conmiander,  who  had  been  appointed  to  what  the  Confed- 
erates designated  as  the  department  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  had 
been  so  blind  as  to  suppose  Grant's  object  was  not  Vicksburg,  but  Bragg's 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  he  had  proposed  to 
order  troops  to  Tullahoma,  under  the  delusion  that  Eosecrans  would  be 
reinforced  from  Grant's  army.  The  mistake  was  characteristic  of  a  com- 
mander who  was  in  no  way  qiLalified  for  the  great  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  exalted.    The  appointment  of  Gen.  Pemberton  to  the  defence  of 
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Vicksbnrg  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  it  was  probably  the  most  unpopular 
single  act  of  President  Davis,  who  was  constantly  startling  the  public  by 
the  most  unexpected  and  grotesque  selections  for  die  most  important 
posts  of  the  public  service.  Pemberton  had  not  yet  fought  a  battle  in  the 
war.  He  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ;  he  had  been  a  major  in  the  old 
United  States  service ;  and  from  this  inconsiderable  rank,  without  a  single 
record  of  meritorious  service  in  the  Confederacy,  he  had  been  raised  by  a 
stroke  of  President  Davis'  pen  to  the  position  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and 
put  in  command  of  a  post  second  in  importance  to  the  Confederate  capital. 
He  had  previously  had  some  uneventful  commands  at  Norfolk  and  at 
Charleston.  He  was  removed  thence  in  consequence  of  frequent  protests ; 
but  in  each  instance  with  promotion,  as  if  the  President  was  determined  to 
mark  his  contempt  for  a  public  opinion  which  did  not  appreciate  his 
favourite,  or  hoped  to  inspire  a  dull  brain  by  adding  another  star  to  his 
collar.  He  was  sent  to  Yicksburg  with  a  larger  command  and  a  more 
exteasive  field,  to  show  eventually  the  accuracy  of  the  public  judgment  as 
to  his  capacity  even  for  subordinate  positions.  With  armies  so  intelligent 
as  those  of  the  Confederacy,  no  man  unfitted  for  command  could  long 
maintain  their  confidence  and  respect.  He  might  intrench  himself  with  all 
the  forms  and  parade  of  the  schools ;  but  intelligent  soldiers  easily  pene- 
trated the  thin  disguise,  and  distinguished  between  the  pretender  and  the 
man  of  ability.  So  it  was  at  Vicksburg.  Pemberton  had  already  given 
there  early  evidence  of  his  unfitness  for  command.  While  Grant  was 
assiduously  engaged  under  his  eye,  for  months,  in  preparing  the  powerful 
armament  which  was  to  spend  its  force  on  the  devoted  fortress,  his  adver- 
sary took  no  notice  of  the  warning.  The  water  batteries,  which  might 
have  been  strengthened,  were  afterwards  found  to  be  so  imperfect  as  to 
inflict  but  slight  damage  on  the  gunboats,  and  permit  the  run  of  all  the 
transports  of  a  large  army  with  equal  impunity.  The  fortifications  of 
Grand  Gulf,  where  Grant  was  now  making  his  next  demonstration,  had 
been  neglected,  until  the  tardy  attempt  rendered  the  accumulation  of  guns 
and  stores,  there  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Vicksburg,  with  an  abun- 
dant country  around  it,  had  only  two  months'  instead  of  twelve  months' 
provisions.  How  was  Pemberton  engaged  ?  Immersed  in  official  trifles, 
laboriously  engaged  in  doing  nothing,  while  the  murmurs  around  him  and 
the  friction  of  events  had  developed  personal  characteristics  which,  with 
want  of  confidence  of  officers  and  men,  rendered  him  highly  unpopular. 
Of  a  captious  and  irritable  nature,  a  narrow  mind,  the  slave  of  the  forms 
and  fuss  of  the  schools.  Gen.  Pemberton  was  one  of  those  men  whose  idea 
of  war  began  with  a  bureau  of  clothing  and  equipment,  and  ended  with  a 
field-day  or  dress-parade.  Warning  after  warning  was  sounded ;  but 
President  Davis  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  not,  perhaps,  that  he  cared 
especially  for  Pemberton,  but  because  his  own  vanity  was  so  ezaeting  that 
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even  to  qnestion  Lis  infallibility  of  selection  was  an  offence  not  to  be 
doned. 

Glen.  Grant,  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  gunboats  below  Yi 
burg,  next  determined  -to  torn  the  works  at  Grand  Gulf,  which  defei 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  Biver,  hj  landing  at  a  point  lower  down 
river.  Accordingly  he  marched  hj  its  right  flank,  crossed  opposite  Bn 
burg,  and  on  the  30th  April  landed  on  the  left  bank,  and  imiTiAHia 
pushed  forward  towards  Port  Gibson,  a  small  town  near  the  mouth  of 
Big  Black  Biver. 

Gen.  Pemberton,  who  appeared  to  have  been  at  last  aroused  to  a  se 
of  the  danger  of  his  position,  telegraphed  the  news  of  Grant's  moyemen 
Gten.  Johnston,  nominally  commanding  the  Western  armies,  and  ihei 
TuUahoma  with  Bragg.  Ho  received  orders  to  attack  at  once.  G 
Johnston  despatched :  ^'  If  Grant  crosses  the  river,  unite  all  year  troop 
beat  him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  abandoned  to  win  it." 
was  the  critical  opportunity  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  landed  w 
about  50,000  men.  By  drawing  all  his  forces  from  different  posts,  leaV 
only  enough  in  Yicksburg  to  answer  Porter's  chronic  bombardment,  G 
Pemberton  could  have  concentrated  nearly  40,000  troops,  and  these,  ^ 
the  advantage  of  a  difficult  country,  and  with  slight  field-works,  mig)bl 
all  events  have  delayed  Grant  until  Yicksburg  was  provisioned,  and  Job 
ton  had  arrived  with  reinforcements.  But  we  shall  see  that  the  bew 
dered  commander,  without  the  resolution  to  risk  a  decisive  battle,  ooi 
mitted  the  unpardonable  errour  of  allowing  his  army  to  be  cut  up  in  deta 
by  an  enemy  with  massed  forces. 
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The  only  Confederate  force  which  was  to  meet  the  enemy's  advov 
towards  Port  Gibson  was  a  division  of  troops  under  Gten.  Bow^il  0 
brave  and  devoted  officer  had  been  left  with  a  few  thousand  men  toec 
front  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  as  Gten.  Pemberton  had  inoit* 
upon  putting  the  Big  Black  Biver  between  the  enemy  and  the  bulk  of  1 
own  forces,  which  he  declared  were  necessary  to  cover  Yicksburg.  Gn 
Bo  wen  had  fifty-five  hundred  men.  He  was  opposed  by  the  corps  of  G6 
McOlemand,  numbering  probably  twenty  thousand  men.  An  engagtfUB 
ensued  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  which  crossed  the  road  from  Bnin 
burg.  The  enemy,  by  the  extraordinary  valour  and  constancy  of  t 
small  force  of  Confederates,  was  kept  back  for  an.  entire  day,  ontiL  j 
before  sunset  Gen.  Bowen  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  executing  a  retr 
without  confusion,  and  saving  the  bulk  of  his  army. 

The  position  of  Grand  Gulf  turned,  and  the  battle  of  Fort  QibwA  w 
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Grant  pushed  his  colomn  direct  towards  Jackson.  Oen.  Johnston  reached 
Jackson  on  the  night  of  the  13th  May.  He  received  there  a  despatch 
fix>m  Gen.  Pemberton,  dated  12th  May,  asking  for  reinforcements,  as  the 
enemy,  in  large  force,  was  moving  from  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Big 
Black,  apparently  toward  Edwards's  Depot,  '*  which  will  be  the  battle- 
field, if  I  can  forward  sufficient  force,  leaving  troops  enough  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  place." 

Before  Johnston's  arrival  at  Jackson,  Grant,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
beaten  Gten.  Bowen  at  Port  Gibson,  made  good  the  landing  of  his  army, 
occupied  Grand  Gulf,  and  was  marching  upon  the  Jackson  and  Vicks- 
burg  Bailroad. 

On  reaching  Jackson,  Gen.  Johnston  found  there  the  brigades  of  Gregg 
and  Walker,  reported  at  six  thousand ;  learned  from  Gregg  that  Maxcy's 
brigade  was  expected  to  arrive  from  Port  Hudson  the  next  day ;  that 
Gen.  Pemberton's  forces,  except  the  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  (five  thou- 
sand) and  of  Vicksburg,  were  at  £dwards's  Depot — ^the  General's  head- 
quarters at  Bovina ;  that  four  divisions  of  the  enemy,  under  Sherman, 
occupied  Clinton,  ten  miles  west  of  Jackson,  between  Edwards's  Depot  and 
ourselves.  Gen.  Johnston  was  aware  that  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  from  the  East,  and  that  the  advance  of  those  under  Gen.  Gist  woxdd 
probably  arrive  the  next  day,  and  with  Maxcy's  brigade,  swell  his  force  to 
about  eleven  thousand. 

Upon  this  information  he  sent  to  Gren.  Pemberton  a  despatch,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  arrival,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Clinton  by  a  portion  of 
Grant's  army,  urging  the  importance  of  re-establishing  communications, 
and  ordering  him  to  come  up,  if  practicable,  on  Sherman's  rear  at  once, 
and  adding :  '^  To  beat  such  a  detachment  would  be  of  immense  value. 
The  troops  here  could  co-operate.  All  the  strength  you  can  quickly 
assemble  should  be  brought.    Time  is  all-important." 

On  the  14th  May,  the  enemy  advanced  by  the  Raymond  and  Clinton 
roads  upon  Jackson.  Johnston  did  not  propose  to  defend  the  town ;  he 
had  no  sufficient  force  to  do  so ;  he  therefore  ordered  Gregg  and  Walker 
to  fall  back  slowly,  offering  such  resistance  to  the  march  of  the  Federal 
columns  as  to  allow  time  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stores  accumulated  in 
Jackson.  This  work  accomplished.  Gen.  Johnston  retreated  by  the  Can- 
ton road,  from  which  alone  he  could  form  a  junction  with  Pemberton. 

It  wiU  be  perceived  that  Grant  was  now  between  the  two  Confederate 
armies ;  but  he  was  superiour  in  numbers  not  only  to  each,  but  to  both 
united.  Johnston  had  proposed  the  brilliant  hazard  of  crushing  an  im- 
portant detachment  of  the  enemy  at  Clinton,  and  had  urged  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  re-establishing  communications  between  the  two  Con- 
federate forces.  Pemberton  appears  to  have  been  completely  blind  to  these 
onsiderations.     In  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his  superiour,  and  in 
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opposition  to  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  council  of  war,  composed  of  aL 
his  generals  present,  before  whom  he  placed  the  subject,  he  decided  to 
make  a  movement  by  which  the  union  with  Johnston  would  be  impossible. 
It  was  a  fatal  errour.  The  irresolute  commander  had,  at  first,  expected  to 
fight  at  Edwards's  Depot,  being  unwilling  to  separate  himself  further  from 
Vicksburg.  "When  he  receivoi  Johnston's  order  to  march  on  Sherman's 
rear  at  Clinton,  and  when  the  council  of  wai,  called  by  him,  approved  the 
movement,  he  hesitated,  did  not  move  for  twenty-eight  hours,  and  invented 
a  compromise,  in  which  equally  abandoning  his  own  preconceived  plan 
of  battle,  and  disobeying  the  orders  of  Gen.  Johnston,  he  moved,  not 
to  risk  an  attack  on  Sherman,  but  in  another  direction  towards  Ray- 
mond, fiattering  himself  that  he  was  about  to  cut  the  enemy's  com- 
munications. 

The  delay  and  aberration  of  Pemberton  left  Jackson  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  and  opened  the  way  to  Vicksburg.  On  the  15th  April  Gen. 
Sherman's  corps  marched  into  Jackson.  The  incendiary  record  of  this 
famous  ofiicer  commenced  here ;  the  first  of  his  long  list  of  conflagrations 
and  peculiar  atrocities  dates  with  the  burning,  the  plunder,  and  sack  of 
Jackson.  The  little  town  of  two  main  streets,  with  detached  villas,  inhab- 
ited by  wealthy  planters,  was  surrendered  to  a  soldiery  licensed  to  rob, 
bum,  and  destroy.  Private  houses,  the  Catholic  church,  tlie  hotel,  the 
penitentiary,  and  a  large  cotton-factory  were  burned.  As  Sherman's 
troops  marched  out,  a  volume  of  smoke  rose  over  the  devoted  town,  wliilo 
here  and  there  rolled  up  fiercely  great  masses  of  flame  attesting  the  infer- 
nal work  of  the  man  who,  not  content,  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  a 
civilized  country,  to  fight  with  the  sword,  had  taken  a  weapon  from  an- 
other age — in  the  fire-brand  of  the  savage. 

Meanwhile  Grant,  having  ascertained  Pemberton's  movement,  directed 
McClernand's  and  McPherson's  corps  to  move  by  the  Jackson  and  Vicks- 
burg railroad,  and  by  the  road  from  Saymond  to  meet  him.  Sherman 
had  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Jackson  and  to  take  a  similar  direction. 
Pemberton's  disposable  force  consisted  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  On  the  16th  May,  while  moving  on  the  road  to  Raymond,  a  courier 
handed  him  a  despatch  from  G^n.  Johnston,  stating  that,  as  the  attack  on 
Sherman  had  failed,  the  only  means  by  which  a  union  could  now  be 
effected  between  the  two  forces,  was  that  Pemberton  should  move  directly 
to  Clinton,  whither  Johnston  had  retired.  An  order  of  counter-march  was 
issued.  But  already  heavy  skirmishing  was  going  on  in  Pemberton's 
front ;  he  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself  for  a  reverse  movement ; 
and  his  situation  was*  such  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  on  the 
ground  selected  by  the  enemyw 
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The  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  formed  in  a  bend  ol  what  was 
known  as  Baker's  Creek,  across  the  Jackson  and  Yicksbnrg  railroad. 
After  a  desultory  fire,  the  battle  commenced  in  earnest  about  noon; 
Hovey's  division  attacking  the  centre  of  Pemberton's  line,  held  by  Steven- 
son's division,  while  two  other  divisions  of  the  enemy  threatened  to  turn 
the  Confederate  left.  To  relieve  the  centre,  Gen.  Loring  was  ordered  to 
attack  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  Bowen.  Gen.  Loring  did  not 
attack.  The  enemy  remained  steadily  in  his  firont,  in  heavy  force,  occupy- 
ing a  series  of  ridges,  wooded,  and  commanding  each  other,  and  forming  a 
very  strong  position. 

Meanwhile  Stevenson's  sixty-five  hundred  troops  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  sustained  the  heavy  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy,  broke 
Hovey's  line,  and  drove  it  in  disorder.  But  there  were  three  other  di- 
visions of  Grant's  army  marching  from  Eaymond,  and  about  to  come  into 
action.  The  only  reinforcements  that  came  to  Stevenson's  overtasked 
troops,  were  two  brigades  of  Bowen.  Loring  was  inactive ;  he  again  dis- 
obeyed orders  to  move  to  the  left,  and  remained  engaged  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  in  his  front.  Stevenson  continued  the  unequal  battle 
until  the  enemy's  division  from  Raymond  had  arrived  on  the  field,  when 
the  Confederate  line  at  last  gave  way  and  broke  in  confusion  from  the 
field. 

'  Gen.  Loring  states  that  he  was  making  dispositions  for  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy's  right,  by  which  he  hoped  to  *'  overwhelm  it  and  retrieve  the 
day,"  wlien  he  received  orders  from  Pemberton  to  retreat  and  bring  up  the 
rear.  If  such  an  attack  was  designed,  it  was  too  late ;  the  day  was  already 
lost.  The  retreat  of  the  Confederates  was  by  the  ford  and  bridge  of 
Baker's  Creek.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  realized  that  they  were  leaving  the 
field,  he  moved  forward  in  heavy  force.  The  retreat  was  covered  with 
great  spirit.  Brigadier-Gen.  Tilghman,  of  Loring's  command,  having 
bucome  separated  from  it,  was  left  with  less  than  fifteen  hundred  effective 
men  to  sustain  the  attack  of  six  or  eight  thousand  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
fine  park  of  artillery.  But  he  was  advantageously  posted ;  he  not  only 
kept  the  enemy  in  check,  but  repulsed  him  on  several  occasions,  and  thus 
kept  open  the  only  line  of  retreat  left  to  the  army.  He  was  killed  as  he 
was  serving  with  his  own  hands  a  twelve-pound  howitzer.  His  bold  stand 
saved  a  large  portion  of  the  army  ;  but  the  retreating  columns  were  not 
yet  across  the  stream.  A  message  was  sent  to  Gen.  Loring :  "  For  Otod^a 
sake,  hold  your  position  until  sundown,  and  save  the  army."  A  few 
moments  later,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Gen.  Bowen,  stating  that  the 
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enemy  had  crossed  the  bridge  and  out-flanked  him,  that  he  had  been  com* 
pelled  precipitately  to  fall  back,  and  that  Loring  must  do  his  best  to  save 
his  division.  Gen.  Loring,  having  ascertained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Big  Black  at  any  point,  determined  to  force  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  between  Raymond  and  Utica,  and  to  make  his  retreat 
through  the  east  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Oen.  Johnston  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jackson.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery. 

On  the  following  day,  17th  May,  Pemberton's  shattered  and  demoral- 
ized forces  had  taken  up  a  position  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Big  Black 
Kiver.  The  position  was  a  strong  one  in  a  bend  of  the  river,  sheltered  by 
patches  of  wood,  with  marshes  extending  on  either  side  towards  the  river. 
The  works  were  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  artillery ;  they  were 
manned  by  a  considerable  force ;  and  the  position  might  have  been  held 
against  largely  superiour  numbers.  But  the  events  of  the  previous  day 
had  demoralized  ^e  troops ;  they  abandoned  their  position  at  the  first 
assault  of  a  Federal  brigade ;  they  left  in  the  enemy's  possession  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery ;  they  scattered  in  wild  and  tumultuous  flight.  "  The 
retreat,"  says  Gen.  Pemberton  himself,  ^^  became  a  matter  of  sauve  qui 
p&uV^  By  nightfall  the  fugitive  disordered  troops  were  pouring  into 
the  streets  of  Yicksburg,  and  the  citizens  beheld  with  dismay  the 
army  that  had  gone  out  to  fight  for  their  safety,  returning  to  them, 
under  the  shame  of  defeat,  and  in  the  character  of  a  wild  and  blas- 
phemous mob. 

The  fate  of  Vicksburg  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  decided, 
when  Pemberton  was  driven  into  it,  and  the  lines  of  the  enemy  drawn 
around  it.  Gen.  Johnston  so  regarded  it.  When  he  learned  of  the  disas- 
ter at  Baker's  Creek,  he  despatched  to  Pemberton :  "  If  Haynes's  Bluff  be 
untenable,  Vicksburg  is  of  no  value  and  cannot  be  held.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  invested  in  Vicksburg,  yon  must  ultimately  surrender.  Under 
such  circumstances,  instead  of  losing  both  troops  and  place,  you  must,  if 
possible,  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  evacuate  Vicksburg  and  its 
dependencies,  and  march  to  the  northeast."  Before  the  despatch  was 
received  Gten.  Pemberton  had  fallen  back  to  Vicksburg. 

Of  this  unfortunate  situation  Gen.  Johnston  writes :  ^^  Had  the  battle 
of  Baker's  Creek  not  been  fought,  Gten.  Pemberton's  belief  that  Vicksburg 
was  his  base,  rendered  his  ruin  inevitable.  He  would  still  have  been  be- 
sieged, and  therefore  captured.  The  larger  force  he  would  have  carried 
into  the  lines,  would  have  added  to  and  hastened  the  catastrophe.  His 
disasters  were  due,  not  merely  to  his  entangling  himself  with  tlie  advanc- 
ing columns  of  a  superiour  and  unobserved  enemy,  but  to  liis  evident 
determination  to  be  besieged  in  Vicksburg,  instead  of  manoeuvring  to  pre- 
vent a  siege." 
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SIEGE  AND  BT7BBENDEB  OF  YIOKSBUBG 

C(eiu  Fembcrton  had  in  Yickshnrg  eight  thonsand  fresh  troops,  not 
aoralized  by  defeat.  When  he  arrived  in  town  from  the  battle-field  at 
^  Black,  a  general  feeling  of  distrust  was  expressed  in  his  competency, 
L  the  place  was  regarded  as  lost  Every  one  expected  Grant's  army  to 
cch  into  Yicksborg  that  night,  while  there  was  no  means  of  defence  and 
mpint  in  the  troops.  Oen.  Pemberton  set  to  work,  reorganizing  the 
^y  for  the  last  desperate  straggle.  Qen.  Baldwin  went  out  to  review 
fr  Une  of  defences,  and  imagining  that  the  first  assault  would  be  made  on 
^  left  wing,  he  petitioned  to  be  a«iigned  to  hold  that  position  with  his 
;cnn  troops,  upon  whose  fidelity  and  courage  he  could  depend.  The 
iy  was  placed  in  position  on  the  lines,  and  placed  in  the  ditches,  with 
3.  Baldwm  on  the  left,  and  Gen.  Lee  on  the  right.  The  centre  was 
:3  by  Gens.  Pemberton,  Smith,  and  Forney.  As  these  dispositions  were 
dd,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  was  gradually  restored ;  they  saw  the 
"pose  of  defence ;  and  they  were  entertained  with  the  prospect  that  their 
Lcged  condition  would  soon  be  relieved  by  Johnston's  army. 
Sut  such  prospect  was  not  a  little  visionary.  The  truth  of  the  situa- 
1  was  that  Pemberton  had  trapped  himself  in  Yicksburg,  to  surrender 
lumne  what  could  not  be  won  by  assault.    Gen.  Johnston  had  come  to 

IGssissippi  Department  with  no  army  of  his  own,  beyond  a  few  troops, 
^ake  charge  of  Pemberton's,  which  he  found  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
tnants  sheltered  in  Yicksburg.    To  collect  a  new  army  by  appeals  to 

^Richmond  authorities,  the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  other  quar- 
S  became  his  only  resource.  "With  all  his  efforts  only  twenty  thousand 
ti  could  be  raised,  many  of  them  raw  troops,  without  field-guns  and 
per  equipment ;  while  Grant  had  been  reinforced  to  eighty  thousand 
Ji,  besides  the  co-operation  of  Porter's  fieet.  He  had  also  entrenched 
oadf  on  every  side  with  a  difficult  river  between  himself  and  Johnston. 
^  the  latter  to  have  dashed  himself  against  the  enemy  in  such  circum- 
^^i^oes,  might  have  been  esteemed  an  act  of  magnificent  daring ;  but  it 
^Id  not  have  been  war.  K  Pemberton,  instead  of  crowding  super- 
'▼iceable  troops  in  a  fortress  to  consume  its  scant  supplies,  or  become 
*  victims  of  disease  or  war,  had  thrown  sufficient  garrison  into  Yicks- 
wg,  and  kept  at  large  twenty  thousand  men,  he  could  have  so  reinforced 
ohoston  as  to  have  enabled  him  to  act  promptly  before  Grant  had 
itrenched  himself,  and  thus  relieve  Yicksburg  from  the  purpose  of  his 
forts,  by  giving  him  occupation  outside.  But  none  of  these  things  were 
me.  Johnston's  resources  were  utterly  inadequate  to  any  good  purpose ; 
» could  not  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  break  the  investment  of  Yicks- 
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burg ;  and  the  prospect  even  of  making  a  diversion  or  opening  ccmmnni 
cation  with  the  garrison  was  uncertain  and  difficult. 

Vicksburg  was  invested  by  the  enemy  on  the  eastern  side :  Sherman 
holding  the  right  of  the  lines,  McPherson  the  centre,  and  McClernand  the 
left.  A  new  base  of  supplies  was  established,  leading  from  the  Yazoo 
directly  to  the  rear.  Guns  were  planted  in  opposition  to  the  long,  fortified 
series  of  works  of  the  Confederates. 

On  the  19th  May,  the  division  of  Gen.  Blair,  and  a  brigade  of  Sher 
man's  division  assaulted  what  was  thought  to  be  a  weak  place  in  tlio  Con- 
federate line  of  defence.  They  were  severely  repulsed.  On  the  22d  a 
more  concerted  attack  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  whole  line  was 
bombarded  by  cannon.  At  an  early  hour  the  left,  imder  McClernand, 
gained  a  foot-hold  at  an  angle  of  the  works,  but  was  dislodged ;  and  the 
enemy  withdrew  £rom  the  attack,  after  having  suffered  a  loss  of  some 
twenty-five  hundred  men  disabled.  The  attempt  to  take  Vicksburg  by 
storm  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  after  this ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
reduce  the  position  by  siege  and  parallel  works. 

And  now  commenced  a  terrible  task.  Fort  was  erected  against  fort, 
and  trench  dug  against  trench.  The  enemy's  sappers  constructed  .their 
corridors  and  passages  and  pits  amid  a  blazing  fire  of  hostile  musketry,  and 
the  fiercest  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  The  Confederates,  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  trenches,  with  their  limbs  cramped  and  swollen,  never 
had,  by  day  or  by  night,  the  slightest  relief.  They  were  exposed  to  burn- 
iDg  suns,  drenching  rains,  damp  fogs,  and  heavy  dews.  The  citizens, 
women,  and  children,  prepared  caves  in  the  hill,  where  they  took  refuge 
during  the  almost  incessant  bombardment.  Thus,  through  the  months  of 
May  and  June  continued  the  weary  siege.  The  spirits  of  the  troops  were 
in  a  measure  kept  up.  by  news  received  from  Johnston's  army,  by  means  of 
messengers  who  found  a  way  through  the  swamps  and  tiiickets  of  the 
Yazoo. 

Although  Gen.  Johnston  was  too  weak  to  save  Vicksburg,  he  enter- 
tained some  hope  of  extricating  the  garrison.  With  this  view  Gen.  Taylor, 
commanding  in  the  Trans-Mississippi,  Was  ordered  to  co«operate  with 
Pemberton  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  But  the  movement 
miscarried ;  Taylor's  attack  on  the  Federal  camp  at  Milliken's  Bend  was 
repulsed ;  and  all  hope  of  help  from  the  West  was  ultimately  abandoned. 

On  the  22d  June  a  despatch  was  received  from  Pemberton  by  Gen. 
Johnston,  suggesting  that  the  latter  should  make  to  Grant  '^  propositions 
to  pass  this  army  out,  with  all  its  arms  and  equipages,"  and  renewing  his 
(Pemberton's)  hope  of  his  being  able,  by  force  of  arms,  to  act  with  John- 
ston, and  expressing  the  opinion  that  he  could  hold  out  for  fifteen  days 
longer.  Johnston  was  moved  by  the  determined  spirit  of  the  despatch. 
He  replied :  ^'  Something  may  yet  he  done  to  eave  Vichebv/rg.    Postpone 
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Iji  of  the  modes  suggested  of  merely  extricating  the  gaiTison.  Nego* 
zions  with  Grant  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  should  thej  become  neces- 
p^,  must  be  made  by  you.  It  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness  on  my 
•^  which  I  ought  not  to  make,  to  propose  them.  When  it  becomes 
essary  to  make  terms,  they  may  be  considered  as  made  under  my 
bority." 

On  the  29th  June,  field  transportation  and  other  supplies  having  been 
ained,  Johnston's  army  marched  toward  the  Big  Black,  and  on  the 
laing  of  July  1st  encamped  between  Brownsville  and  the  river. 
Seconnoissances,  which  occupied  the  second  and  third,  convinced  Gen. 
LiiBton  that  the  attack  north  of  the  railroad  was  impracticable.  -  He 
^mined,  therefore,  to  make  the  examinations  necessary  fDr  the  attempt 
L^  of  the  railroad — thinking,  from  what  was  already  known,  that  the 
Lzice  for  success  was  much  better  there,  although  the  consequences  of 
eat  might  be  more  disastrous. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  July  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Gen.  Pemberton 
la  information  that  an  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  would  be  made  to 
wfcle  him  to  cut  his  way  out,  and  that  Johnston  hoped  to  attack  the  ene- 

about  the  7th. 

<?»  the  fourth  of  July  Pemberton  surrendered  VicJcahurg,  The  cxpla- 
ion  has  been  made  in  his  behalf  that  he  never  received  Johnston's  de- 
•t^dies,  encouraging  the  hope  that  both  Vicksburg  and  the  garrison  might 
Saved ;  and  Gen.  Pemberton  has  declared  that  had  he  received  these  de- 
ttches :  "  I  would  have  lived  upon  an  ounce  a  day,  and  have  continued 
meet  the  assaults  of  all  Grant's  army,  rather  than  have  surrendered  the 
y  until  Gen.  Johnston  had  realized  or  relinquished  that  hope." 

-As  it  was,  he  determined  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  the  anniversary  of 
^  Tourth  of  July  for  the  very  singular  reason  that  it  would  gratify  the 
emy'fl  "  vanity  "  to  enter  the  stronghold  of  the  great  river  on  that  par- 
solar  day,  and  that  such  a  concession  might  procure  better  terms  than  at 
^y  other  time.  The  preliminary  pote  for  terms  was  despatched  on  the  3d 
^y.  Correspondence  on  the  subject  continued  during  the  day,  and  was 
^^  concluded  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Gen.  Pemberton 
'^'^'wardfl  came  out,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  Grant,  in  front  of 
'^  Federal  line,  the  two  sitting  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  close  com- 
onmion.  A  spectator  says :  "  Grant  was  silent  and  smoking,  while  Pem- 
DOrton,  equally  cool  and  careless  in  manner,  was  plucking  straws  and 
Mting  tliem  as  if  in  merest  chit-chat." 

It  was  a  terrible  day's  work  for  such  a  display  of  sangfroid.  It  was 
h&  loss  of  one  of  the  largest  armies  which  the  Confederates  had  in  the 
idd ;  the  decisive  event  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley ;  the  virtual  surrender 
f  the  great  river ;  and  the  se  zerance  of  ^e  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
omberB  which  surrendered  at  the  capitulation  of  Vicksburg  were  twenty- 
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three  thonBand  men,  mth  three  Major^Generak,  and  nine  Brigadiers,  np« 
wards  of  ninety  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  forty  thousand  small-arms. 
Weakness  from  fatigae,  short  rations,  and  heat,  had  left  thousands  of  tlie 
troops  decrepit.  Six  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  many  of 
them  were  crawling  about  in  what  should  be  convalescent  camps.  Four 
thousand  citizens  and  negroes,  besides  Pemberton's  army,  included  all  the 
souls  within  the  walls  of  Vicksburg.  When  we  consider  that  these  people 
had  for  a  month  and  a  half  been  in  daily  terrour  of  their  lives,  never  being 
able  to  sleep  a  night  in  their  homes,  but  crawling  into  caves,  unable  to  move 
except  in  the  few  peaceful  intervals  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  may  appre- 
ciate what  a  life  of  horrour  was  theirs. 

The  first  result  of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  the  fall  of  Port 
Hudson,  and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  the  Federal  arms  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Mississippi.  Gren.  Banks  had  invested  this  place ;  he 
had  made  two  assaults  on  the  27th  May  and  on  the  14th  June ;  and  he  had 
been  repulsed  by  Gen.  Gardner,  who  held  the  place  with  about  five  thou- 
sand men.  When  the  news  was  conmiunicated  to  Gardner  that  Vicksburg 
had  surrendered,  knowing  that  all  hope  of  relief  was  at  an  end,  he  deter- 
mined that  it  was  useless  to  prolong  resistance,  and  on  the  9th  July  surren- 
dered himself  and  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

These  events  on  the  Mississippi  constituted  a  reverse,  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  Confederacy,  neither  in  men  nor  means,  could  endure  witli- 
out  great  strain.  Across  the  river  the  train  of  disaster  appears  to  have 
extended.  The  fall  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Mississippi  resulted  in  the  re- 
treat of  our  army  from  Little  Rock,  and  the  surrender  to  the  enemy  of  the 
important  valley  in  which  it  was  situated  ;  while  a  campaign  auspiciously 
begun  in  Lower  Louisiana  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  release  of 
Banks'  forces  from  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.  To  these  events  we  must 
now  take  the  reader  so  as  to  gather  up  the  several  threads  of  the  narrative 
of  the  war  in  the  West. 


OPERATIONS  m  THE  TRANS-MISSISSIPPI — BATTLE  OF  HELENA. 

In  the  month  of  May  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith, 
then  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  that  a  demonstration 
should  be  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  order  that  Vicksburg 
might  be  relieved.  He  accordingly  directed  Gen.  Holmes  to  put  the 
troops  in  Arkansas  in  motion  to  operate  against  Helena,  a  place  on  the 
west  side  of  tlie  river  eighty  miles  south  of  Memphis  and  three  hundred 
miles  north  of  Vicksburg.  It  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  four  thousand 
Federal  troops,  with  a  gunboat  in  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  May  31st  most  of  the  troops  in  Arkansas  were  put 
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motion  for  an  advance.  The  weather  was  very  wet,  the  creeks  all  fxill, 
1  the  gronnd  covered  with  water.  For  the  expedition  Gteu.  Hohnes  had 
Ice's  Division  of  infantry,  consisting  of  Parsons'  Missonri  Brigade  nnm* 
ing  1,000,  and  McKay's  Arkansas  Brigade  of  400 ;  Fagan's  Brigade  of  Ar- 
uss  infantry,  nnmbering  1,500 ;  and  Marmadnke's  Division  of  ArlfftTisiia 
L  HisBonri  cavaby,  nnmbering  2,t)00 ;  making  a  total  of  4,900.  These 
eral  commands  formed  a  jnnction  at  Jacksonport,  and  on  the  morning  of 
L  June  commenced  their  march  in  the  direction  of  Helena.  It  was  a  toil- 
M  and  dangerous  march— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  the 
aory  of  the  war.  The  infantry  were  in  water  to  their  waists  on  two-thirds 
Cbe  road.  Heavy  details  of  worn-ont  men  were  employed  in  dragging  the 
gODB  through  difiScnlt  places.  The  mnles  wonld  be  unhitched,  a  long  rope 
te&ed  to  the  wagon,  and  a  hundred  men  pull  it  through,  lliere  was  no 
^toon  tndn,  and  over  the  swollen  streams  bridges  of  floating  logs  would  be 
tfltrncted,  which  a  loaded  wagon  would  sink  several  feet  under  water.  In 
king  this  terrible  march,  twelve  days  were  consumed,  and  on  the  evening 
lie  3d  July  the  jaded  men  had  reached  within  four  miles  of  Helena. 
XreciouB  time  had  been  lost  A  council  of  war  was  called,  in  which 
Qired  a  remarkable  scene.  Glen.  Holmes  explained  the  strength  of  the 
ition  to  be  attacked.  Helena  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  rough, 
^ed  hills,  which  shut  it  into  the  river,  except  a  narrow  bottom  next  the 
nr,  both  above  and  below.  The  place  was  defended  by  three  prominent 
S)  one  protecting  the  approach  by  the  north,  one  at  tiie  south,  and  the 
trave- Yard  "  fort,  in  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Gen.  Price  was  not  in  favour  of  an  attack.  He  argued  that  the  enssmy 
K  doubtless  expecting  them,  and  had  concentrated  as  many  troops  as  he 
med  sufficient  to  defend  the  place,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to 

troops  from  Yicksburg  for  this  purpose,  the  object  of  the  expedition  had 
^ady  been  accomplislied,  and  the  only  action  of  the  troops  should  be  to 
^t^te  so  as  to  detain  such  reinforcements  at  Helena.  He  thought  this 
?Iit  be  done  most  effectually  by  surrounding  the  place,  cutting  off  the 
(toy's  supplies,  both  from  the  country  and  the  river,  and  harassing  him 
picket-fighting.  Even  if  Helena  were  taken,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
^ly-bought  victory;  it  was  untenable;  and  if  any  of  the  garrison 
stped,  and  doubtless  they  had  transports  in  waiting,  their  expulsion 
^  but  strengthen  the  enemy  at  Yicksburg,  thereby  defeating  the  very 
>i6ct  of  the  expedition. 

Gen.  Holmes  wanted  the  6dat  of  victory.  He  replied  with  warmth : 
Gen.  Price,  I  intend  to  attack  Helena  unmediatdy,  and  capture  the 
aoe,  if  possible.  This  is  my  fight  If  I  succeed,  I  want  the  glory ;  and 
I  fell,  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  odium."  Then  turning  to  the  other 
leers,  he  said :  "  At  twelve  o'clock,  to-night,  we  move  towards  Helena." 
n.  Marmaduke*  with  his  cosomandi  was  ordered  to  attack  the  northern 
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fort ;  Gen.  Fagan  was  to  attack  the  sonthem  fort ;  and  Gen.  Price  was 
to  assault  and  capture  the  centre  fort — ^the  attack  to  commence  simulta- 
neously at  day-light. 

About  day-break  the  first  gun  fired  was  by  the  battalion  of  sharp- 
shooters belonging  to  Parsons'  brigade,  who  encountered  an  outpost  of  the 
enemy.  Price  moved  in  column  of  division,  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry  in 
advance.  The  hills  were  high,  the  ravines  deep ;  but  the  men  pressed  for- 
ward in  good  order,  the  enemy  shelling  them  at  every  ^tep  of  the  march. 
When  the  last  ridge  was  reached,  the  command  was  halted,  and  the  men 
rested  and  closed  up,  ready  for  the  assault.  They  were  now  within  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  By  this  time  the  firing  had  com- 
menced on  the  right  and  left,  and  it  was  known  that  Fagan  and  Marma- 
dnke  were  at  work.  The  command  was  given  by  Gen.  Price  to  charge 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  troops  moved  in  gallant  style,  at  the  run,  over 
and  through  fallen  timber  and  roughly  constructed  abatis,  up  hills,  and  into 
gullies.  Tliey  were  never  checked  once,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of 
the  fort. 

Price's  division  had  done  the  work  assigned  it.  Heavy  guns  from  the 
gunboat  in  the  river  now  commenced  playing  upon  the  captured  fort. 
The  men  sheltered  themselves,  as  well  as  they  coxdd,  and  awaited  further 
orders.  Meanwhile  Fagan  had  moved  against  the  southern  fort,  and  when 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  had  commenced  a  fire  of  small-arms, 
which  provoked  such  a  heavy  response  of  artillery,  that  his  men  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  Twice  was  the  assault  repeated,  and  with  the  same 
<osult.  Marmaduke  met  with  no  better  success.  Gen.  Holmes,  seeing  the 
Mulnres  of  Fagan  and  Marmaduke,  ordered  two  regiments  of  Parsons'  bri- 
gade to  attack  the  southern  fort  in  the  rear.  The  movement  was  attempt- 
ed ;  but  under  the  fire  of  the  gunboat  and  the  cross-fire  of  the  other  two 
forts,  and  that  of  the  whole  infantry  force  of  the  enemy,  it  was  impossible 
to  advance.  Fagan  and  Marmaduke  having  withdrawn  their  forces,  it 
became  necessary  to  attempt  the  withdrawal  of  Price's  division.  With  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  concentrated  upon  this  division,  and  separated  as 
it  was  from  any  support,  its  retreat  was  one  of  mortal  peril  at  every  step. 
It  was  accomplished  with  heavy  loss.  The  battle  was  lost ;  six  hundred 
Oonfederates  had  been  disabled,  and  about  four  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
Gen.  Holmes  the  next  morning  commenced  his  march  back  to  Little  Rock. 
The  white  fiag  had  been  run  up  at  Yicksburg ;  all  hope  of  the  connection 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  with  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Confederacy  was 
at  an  end ;  and  Gen.  Holmes  bad  made  the  first  step  of  the  retreat  which, 
at  last  abandoning  Little  Bock,  was  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  Arkansas.* 

I 

r 

*  An  esteemed  correspondent  writes  us  these  personal  incidents  of  the  Battle  of  Helenat 
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Almost  cotemporarj  with  these  disastroiiB  events  was  a  remarkable 
episode  of  success  in  the  lower  comitry  of  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
which  had,  at  one  time,  kindled  in  the  South  the  hope  of  the  re- 
capture of  New  Orleans,  but  finally  came  to  naught  on  account  of  in- 
sufficient forces. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  Qen.  "  Dick  "  Taylor,  who  commanded  in 
Lower  Louisiana,  organized  an  expedition  upon  Brashear  City  and  its  forts. 
Col.  Majors,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  cavalry  on  the  Atchafalaya, 
Was  ordered  to  open  communication  by  way  of  the  lakes  with  Gens.  Mou- 
ton  and  Green,  who  were  to  co-operate  in  front  of  the  enemy's  position. 
The  junction  having  been  made  by  Majors,  after  a  successful  campaign 
through  the  Lafourche  country,  a  combined  attack  was  made  on  Brashear 
City  on  the  22d  June,  and  the  forts,  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Eighteen  hundred  prisoners  were  captured,  nearly  five  million  dollars 
worth  of  stores,  and  a  position  occupied  that  was  the  key  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

It  was  thought  that  the  capture  of  Brashear  City  might  force  the  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  that  Banks  would  be  driven  to  the 
choice  of  abandoning  his  operations  against  this  place  or  losing  New  Or- 
leans. But  these  expectations  failed ;  the  second  diversion  to  relieve 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  was  too  late ;  and  Gen.  Taylor,  learning  of 
the  fall  of  these  strongholds  and  the  consequent  release  of  Banks'  forces, 

^  Gen.  Holmes  U  a  brave  man,  and  was  mider  the  hottest  fire.  After  the  centre  fort  had  been 
captured,  and  the  heavy  fire  from  the  gunboat  and  the  two  other  forts  had  been  opened  on  it,  Ckn. 
Hohnes  was  standmg  on  the  parapet,  eagerly  looking  for  Fagan,  who  was  his  favourite,  to  plant  bis 
colours  on  the  fort  he  was  attacking.  While  thus  standing,  Gen.  Parsons,  who  was  sheltering  him- 
self in  the  fort,  bawled  out:  **  Come  down,  (General  I  you  will  be  hit.  DonH  you  hear  the  shot 
whistling  around  you ? "  "I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  G^n.  Parsons,  I  am  deaf,  and  cannot 
hear  them/* 

**  Another  incident  of  the  batUe  should  be  recorded  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  brave 
man.  At  the  battle  of  Prairie-Grove,  Lt  Richard  Spencer,  of  the  9th  Missouri  Infantry,  was  taken 
sick,  and  was  unable  to  engage  in  the  fight  While  at  Jacksonport  en  route  for  Helena,  he  was 
again  taken  sick.  At  Prairie-Grove  his  colonel  had  accused  hun  of  cowardice,  and  said  that  his  ack^ 
ness  was  a  mere  excuse  to  keep  out  of  the  fight  When  the  conmiand  left  Jacksonport,  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment  advised  Lieut  Spencer  to  remain  in  hospital,  which  he  ref^ised  to  do.  On  the  march, 
the  surgeon  noticing  that  he  was  qmte  unwell,  repeatedly  urged  him  to  ride  in  an  ambulance,  which 
he  declined.  Once  on  the  march  it  became  necessary  to  detail  an  officer  to  remain  in  charge  of  some 
baggage,  and  Spencer  was  detailed  for  the  purpose.  He  reflised  to  obey  the  order,  and  told  his  col- 
onel that  he  had  been  accused  of  cowardice  for  not  going  into  the  former  fight,  and  that  now  he  was 
determined  to  go  if  he  had  to  drag  his  body  into  action ;  that  be  had  rather  die  than  live  under  such 
an  imputation.  He  was  finally  excused  from  remaining  with  the  baggage.  Scarcely  able  to  walk,  be 
marched  to  Helena,  led  his  company  into  the  fort,  and  was  shot  dead  through  the  head." 
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was  no  longer  able  to  hold  the  Lafourche  country,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  territory  he  had  won.  The  last  serious  effort  on.  the  Kne  of 
the  Mississippi  was  at  an  end ;  a  great  prize  had  passed  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  beyond  redemption ;  and  it  was  already  said,  by  extrayagant 
newspapers  in  Washington  and  New  York,  that  the  dawn  of  a  con^piBred 
peace  was  breaking  upon  the  country. 


♦OXFCRO 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

FJlYOCBABUI  ABPBOT8  OF  OOHTBDXBATB  AFFAIB8  ▲FTXB  TIIB  BATTLE  OV  GfHAHOKLLOBSVILLS.-- 
ALTXBHATIVX  OV  0AMPAION8  IK  RIOHMOND. — YIBGINIA  AND  TXNNB68KB. — WHAT  DBOIDED 
THE  CAMPAIGN  INTO  PBNNBTLYANIA. — ^BBOBOANIZATION  OF  THB  ABMY  OF  NOBTHEBN  YIB- 
OnriA. — ^IT8  OBAND  FBBPABATIONB  ON  THB  PLAINS  OF  0T7LPXPPEB. — BUTBLL^S  MOYEMXNT 
rPON  WUI0HJE8TXB. — ^HIS  OAPTT7BX8.— OBDBB  OF  LBB^S  MARCH  TO  THB  POTOMAC. — HOOKBB 
OCT-OBNBBALLED   AND   BLINDBD. — LBB^S   MABCH   TO    GBTTTSBUBG,    A    kASTBB-PIBOB   OF 
fiTBATBGT.-— CONDUCT  OF  HIS  TBOOPS  IN  THB  BNBMY^S  TBBBITOBT.— QXN.  LEB  ABSTAINS 
FROM  **  RXTAXJATION." — COMMKNT  OF  THB  RICHMOND  **  BZAMINBB.** — OXN.  HOOKBB  RB- 
IIXVBD,  AND  MSADB  PUT  IN  COMMAND  OF  THB  FBDBBAL  ARMY. — ALARM  IN  THB  NORTH. — 
MXADX  MARCHES  TOWARDS  GETTYSBURG. — THB  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. — A  CONFEDERATE 
VICTORY  THB  FIB8T  DAY.— HOW  IT  WAS  NOT  DiPROYBD. — A  GREAT  ERROUR. — THB  CRITICAL 
HEIGHTS  OF  GBTTTSBUBG  TAKEN  BY  THB  ENEMY.-— CEMETERY  RIDGE. — **  ROUND  TOP." — 
THE  CONFBDEBATB  LINE  OF  BItTLB. — WHY  GEN.  LEB  DETEBMINED  TO  ATTACK.— ACTION 
OF  THB  SECOND  DAY. — ^LONOSTREBt'S  DESPERATE  ENGAGEMENT. — TEMPORARY  POSSESSION 
OP  '*  BOUND  TOP." — SUCCESSES  ON  THB  CONFBDEBATB  LEFT. — ^ACTION  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY* 
—AH   OMINOUS    0ILBNCE. — SUDDEN   AND    TEBRIBLX   CANNONADX. — ^HEROIC    CHARGE    OF 
PIOKBTT's  DIVISION. — SUBLIMB  DEVOTION  OF  THB  VIRGINIANS. — THEY  TAKE  THE  KEY  OF 
THB  XNXMT^S  POSITION.— THB  SHOUT  OF  VICTOBY. — PETTIGBBw's  SUPPOBT  FAILS. — THB 
DAY  LOST. — GEN.  LEB  BALLYING  HIS  TROOPS. — ^HIS  SUBSEQUENT  RETBEAT  TO  THE  POTO- 
VAC. — SUCCESS  OF  THE  BETBBAT.— HX  BXTIBB8  TO  THB  UNX  OF  THB  BAPIDAN.— GBTTY6- 
BTTBO  THB  OLIMACTEBIO  OF  THB  80UTHBBN  CONFXDBRACT. — HISTOBY  OF  THE  PEACE  MIS- 
SION OF  VTCX-PBESIDENT  STEPHENS  AS  CONNXCTED  THBBBWITH. — AN  OSTENSIBLE  LETTEB 
or  PBXaiDKNT  DAVIS. — ^HOW  THE  MISSION  WAS  REPULSED. — THB  HONOURABLE  POSITION 
or  THB  CONFXDERATX  PRESIDENT. 

A  SDroLB  daj  before  the  fall  of  Yicksbnrg  occnrred,  far  away,  what 
may  be  emphaticallj  entitled  the  most  imjporUmt  hoMe  of  the  wwr.  It  was 
fiyoglit  on  t^e  Boil  of  Peimsjivania,  on  whose  wheat-fields  President  Davis 
had  declared^  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  Washington,  when 
•war  waB  first  threatened,  should  be  carried  the  contest  for  the  rights  of 
ibe  South. 

During  the  few  weeks  following  the  brilliant  victory  of  Chancellors- 
vjUe,  never  did  afEairs  look  so  propitious  for  the  Confederates.  The  safety 
of  Tick&bnrg  was  not  then  seriously  questioned ;  Bragg  confronted  Bose- 

26 
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crans  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  hold  him  at  bay ;  and  the  Confederate 
had  the  choice  of  two  campaigns :   either  to  reiiiibrce  Bragg  from  Lee't 
army,  over  a  distance  that  might  be  accomplished  in  ten  days,  with  two 
lines  of  railroad  as  far  as  Chattanooga,  or  to  change  the  defensive  attitade 
in  Virginia,  and  make  a  second  experiment  of  the  invasion  of  the  Xortb. 
Tlie  alternative  of  these  campaigns  was  suggested  in  Hichmond.   Ibe 
latter  was  decided  upon.    It  was  thought  advisable  to  clear  Virginia  of 
the  Federal  forces,  and  put  the  war  back  upon  the  frontier ;  to  rehevethe 
Confederate  commissariat ;  to.  counterbalance  the  continual  retreat  of  the 
armies  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  by  an  advance,  into  Northern  temtor7) 
offer  a  counterpoise  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  the  West,  and  pofr 
sibly  relieve  the  pressure  there  on  the  Confederate  armies.     These  leaaao^ 
determined  an  offensive  campaign  of  Lee's  army. 

Qen,  Longstreet  was  recalled  from  North  Carolina ;  and  the  Armj  of 
Northern  Virginia,  preparatory  to  the  campaign,  was  reofganiced,  and 
divided  into  three  equal  and  distinct  corps.'    To  Gen.  Longstreet  wm 
assigned  the  command  of  the  first  corps,  consisting  of  the  divisions  of 
McLaw,  Hood,  and  Pickett ;  to  Gen.  Ewell,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  ooio- 
mand  of  Jackson's  old  corps,  were  assigned  the  divisions  of  Early,  Bodo^ 
and  Johnson ;  and  to  G^n.  A.  P.  Hill  was  the  third  corps  given,  ooDstting 
of  the  divisions  of  Anderson,  Pender,  and  Heth.    Each  of  these  three  ooipi 
numbered  about  25,000  men,  making  the  total  strength  of  the  army  75,000) 
irrespective  of  the  cavalry. 

On  the  plains  near  Culpepper  were  the  preparations  made  for  tbe 
grand  campaign.  It  was  the  beautiful  month  of  May.  All  was  biutle 
and  activity ;  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the  glow  of  expectation  animitod 
the  busy  scene.  Trains  were  hurried  up  filled  with  munitions  of  war;  net 
and  splendid  batteries  of  artillery  were  added  to  the  army ;  the  troops,  tf 
far  as  possible,  were  newly  equipped,  and  ordnance  trains  were  fiOed  to 
their  utmost  capacity.  The  cavalry,  16,000  strong,  were  reviewed  ^ 
Brandy  Station  ;  crowds  of  ladies  attended  the  display ;  and  Gen*  Stoir^ 
the  gallant  commander,  whose  only  weakness  was  militaiy  foppoy  sndtt 
inordinate  desire  of  female  admiration,  rode  along  the  lines  on  a  IkiM 
almost  covered  with  bouquets.  Kearly  a  week  was  consumed  in  reviav* 
ing  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  By  the  first  of  June  all  was  in  r9& 
ness,  and  the  advance  was  ordered. 

Gen.  Ewell's  corps,  in  the  lead,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  miidifll 
across  the  Blue  Sidge  Mountains,  by  way  of  Front  Royal,  into  the  Shflotf* 
doah  Valley  upon  Winchester.  Here  he  surprised  QexL  Hilioy,  deiWhi 
him ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Federal  general,  with  a  few  of  tt 
officers,  escaped  through  the  Confederate  lines  under  cover  of  the  ra^ 
and  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Feny.  Three  iiMt 
sand  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  over  one  hundred  wagomi,  and  • 
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Mvt  qnantily  of  stores  were  captnred  in  and  near  Winchester,  and  seven 
mdred  men  surrendered  to  Gen.  Bodes  at  Martinsbnrg.  With  this  ans- 
mm  opening  of  the  campaign,  Ewell  promptly  moved  up  to  the  Poto- 
AC|  where  he  occupied  all  the  fords. 

LoDgstreet's  corps  had  been  directed  to  march  on  Culpepper,  his  right 
mk  goarded  by  detachments  of  Stuart's  cavalry,  which  watched  the  fords 
ftlieBappalumnock,  while  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  remained  near  Fredericks- 
ng,  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  an  appearance  of  strength.  These  move- 
MDts  were  not  entirely  unobserved  by  Oen.  Hooker.  He  had  reason  to 
ippoBS  that  some  of  the  Confederate  forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  his 
out ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a  strong  reconnoissance  was 
snt  across  the  river  on  Lee's  right.  But  the  skilful  Confederate  com- 
umder,  who  was  now  performing  a  great  master-piece  of  strat^y,  suc- 
Beded  in  masking  his  real  strength,  and  leading  Hooker  to  suppose  that 
ia  entire  army  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fredericksburg.  On  the 
th  Jime  another  reconnoissance  was  directed,  and  an  expedition  of  cavalry, 
'bieh  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly's  and  Kelly's  Fords,  at- 
Miked  Gen.  Stuart  at  Brandy  Station.  This  force  of  the  enemy  was  routed 
Y  Stoart,  and  forced  to  recross  the  river,  after  having  lost  four  hundred 
risonero  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Although  this  later  reconnoissance 
ovdoped  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lee's  march,  Hooker 
"Mipodull  to  comprehend  its  importance,  and,  never  dreaming  of  any 
lOTement  into  the  Northern  territory  beyond  perhaps  a  raid  for  commis- 
vy  purposes,  contented  himself  with  making  a  disposition  of  his  forces  to 
^W  Washington,  and  taking  up  a  strong  position  between  Manassas  and 
Mrerille,  so  as  to  interpose  his  army  between  the  Confederate  forces  and 
bit  he  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  their  campaign. 

Lee  marched  rapidly  forward  in  pursuance  of  his  plans.  He  had  played 
Ih  the  enemy  so  as  to  mislead  him  entirely.  Hooker  followed  Lee  to 
6  puses  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  but  was  so  uncertain  whether  he  meant  to 
^  battle  there,  or  move  up  the  Valley,  that  time  was  lost,  and  instead 
bfinging  the  point  to  an  issue  at  once  in  Virginia,  the  Federal  com- 
mder  had  to  hastily  cross  the  Potomac,  and  take  position  in  Maryland, 
e  crossed  the  Potomac  in  the  vicinity  of  Shepherdstown,  on  the  24th  of 
oe.    The  corps  of  Ewell  had  preceded  him  two  days  before,  and  on  the 

I  had  occupied  Chambersburg.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  whole  of  Lee's 
ly  was  at  Chambersburg.  An  advance  on  Harrisburg  had  been  con- 
tplmted ;  but  the  design  was  abandoned  on  the  29th,  in  consequence  of 
information  that  the  Federal  army  was  moving  northwards,  and  so 
lacdmg  the  communication  of  the  Confederate  army  with  the  Potomac, 
check  the  enemy's  advance,  therefore,  Gtens.  Longstreet,  HiU,  and 

II  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Gettysburg.  Thus  within  twenty  days 
rreat  Confederate  commander  had  brought  his  entire  army  from  Fred- 
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ericksburg,  by  the  way  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  Grettyflbnrg  in  1 
Bylvania,  without  obstruction,  and  executed  a  wonderful  feat  of  stn 
It  is  true  that  other  commanders  in  the  war  had  made  longer  marche 
accomplished  more  magnificent  distances.  But  to  estimate  properl 
generalship  of  Lee,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  he  set  out  od 
expedition,  he  was  confronted  by  one  of  the  largest  and  best  appo 
armies  the  enemy  ever  had  in  the  field ;  that  Winchester,  MartinsI 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  Berryville  were  garrisoned  by  hostile  forces ;  tli8 
Federal  cavalry  were  in  splendid  condition ;  and  yet  in  the  faceof  all  f 
facts,  he  had  marched  along  the  Bappahannock,  over  the  pasBes  d 
Blue  lUdge,  up  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  and  across  the  fords  of  the  I 
mac  into  Pennsylvania,  without  his  progress  being  arrested. 

When  the  Oonfederate  army  obtained  a  footing  on  the  soil  of  Pen 
vania,  there  were  many  people  who  supposed  that  as  here  there  wi 
friendly  disposition  of  the  invaded,  no  reputation  of  political  sympatl] 
in  Maryland,  to  interpose  between  them  and  the  penalties  of  wai 
troops  would  be  prompt  to  exact  a  severe  retribution  for  the  cnielti 
the  enemy  displayed  in  the  desolated  homes  and  fields  of  the  South, 
no  such  thing  occurred  ;  no  such  expectation  was  answered.  On  thi 
trary,  no  sooner  had  Gen.  Lee  crossed  the  line  than  he  announced 
private  property  would  be  respected,  and  proceeded,  by  general  orde 
restrain  all  excesses  of  his  troops,  and,  in  fact,  to  give  to  the  invaded 
pie  of  Pennsylvania  a  protection  which  even  those  of  the  South  ha 
always  had  against  the  impressments  and  other  exactions  of  the  war. 
house  was  entered  without  authority ;  no  granary  was  pillaged ;  no 
erty  was  taken  without  payment  on  the  spot ;  and  vast  fields  of  j 
were  actually  picketed  by  Oonfederate  guards,  mounted  on  almost  6ti 
horses. 

So  far  as  these  orders  of  Gen.  Lee  maintained  the  discipline  and  n 
of  his  troops,  prevented  them  from  degenerating  into  ruffians,  and  dec 
retaliation  of  this  sort,  they  were  generally  sustained  by  the  public  Cff 
of  his  countrymen,  for  exasperated  as  they  were  by  what  they  ha 
perienced  of  the  enemy's  barbarities  in  their  own  homes,  the  Son 
people  were  so  proud  of  their  reputation  for  chivalry,  and  plumed  t 
selves  so  much  on  this  account,  that  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  kn 
most  any  other  passion  of  the  war.  But  there  was  an  obvious  diati] 
in  this  matter,  and  the  Bichmond  Ejoaminer  indicated  it  in  a  strikin 
.  powerful  censure  of  Gten.  Lee's  course.  It  was  said  that  only  a  few  p 
in  the  South  recommended  retaliation  m  kind ;  that  it  was  not  m 
that  houses  should  be  burned,  or  robbed,  jewelry  stolen,  and  women 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  acts  of  Northern  troops  i 
ginia  and  Mississippi ;  but  that  such  guard  on  the  discipline  and  I 
of  Oonfederate  soldiers  was  not  inconsistent  with  a  devastation 
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enemy^s  country,  done  with  the  deUberation  of  general  orders,  and  by  the 
army  acting  in  line  of  battle ;  and  that  such  retribution,  while  it  could 
have  brought  no  historical  discredit  on  the  Confederate  arms,  was  due  the 
suffering  people  of  the  South,  was  necessary  to  teach  the  enemy  a  lesson, 
and  indicated  a  kind  of  operation  which,  removed  from  the  enemy's  own 
barbarity,  would  equally  avoid  that  weak  warfare  which  irritated  instead 
of  alarming  an  invaded  people,  and  thus  strengthened  their  forces  and  ob- 
tained recruits  for  them  on  their  own  soil.  Gren.  Lee  appears  never  to 
have  comprehended  this  argument.  We  shall  see  hereafter  in  what  coin 
his  civilities  in  Pennsylvania  were  paid  back,  and  how,  notwithstanding 
the  constant  exertions  of  the  Confederates,  for  what  President  Davis  termed 
the  reputation  of "  Christian  warriours,"  the  ingenious  falsehoods  of  an 
enemy,  himself  constantly  in  the  commission  of  the  worst  atrocities,  en- 
titled them  the  worst  of  savages,  and  turned  upon  them  the  phrase  of 
''rebd  harbaritiea.^^  But  surely  one  reflection  here  cannot  escape  the 
world.  It  is  the  extreme  improbability  of  such  "barbarity"  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  exhibited  this  magna- 
nimity in  Pennsylvania,  and  even  in  the  character  of  an  invading  army, 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  most  ordinary  penalties 
of  war. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  Gen.  Hooker,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Federal  army,  and  Gen.  Meade,  whose  antece- 
dents were  those  of  an  efficient  corps  and  division  commander,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.  A  great  alarm  pervaded  the  North.  The  Gov- 
ernors of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia called  out  their  militia  forces.  But  these  feverish  displays  were  of 
little  consequence.  It  was  easily  seen  by  the  intelligent  that  the  security 
of  the  North  rested  upon  Meade's  army,  and  on  the  strongly  fortified  lines 
of  Washington,  and  that  if  this  array  was  once  broken,  hastily  levied 
militia  could  afford  no  protection  against  Lee's  army,  and  that  thus  the 
war  was  about  to  culminate  in  a  grand  contest  of  regular  arms.  It  was  a 
sharp,  fearful  issue.  Gen.  Meade  foimd  himself  in  command  of  a  splendid 
army  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  He  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  rapid  and  decisive  action,  flapidly  organizing  his  forces, 
he  marched  out  to  meet  the  Confederates.  Making  a  disposition  of  his 
forces  so  as  to  cover  both  Washington  and  Baltimore  at  the  same  time,  he 
moved  forward  cautiously  until  his  advance  reached  Gettysburg.  About 
one  mile  from  the  town,  a  line  of  entrenchments  was  thrown  up  on  a  range 
of  hills,  and  a  heavy  force  moved  forward  through  and  beyond  the  town  to 
watch  the  movements  of  his  adversary. 
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THB  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBUBG. 

The  great  battle  opened  on  the  Ist  July.  The  enemy's  advance,  con 
sisting  of  the  Eleventii  Corps,  was  met  by  Heth's  division,  and  shortly 
thereafter  Ewell  hurled  the  main  body  of  his  corps  on  the  Federal  column. 
I  When  within  one  mile  of  the  town,  the  Confederates  made  a  desperate 
charge.  The  Federal  line  was  broken  ;  the  enemy  was  driven  in  terrible 
confusion ;  the  streets  of  the  small  town  soon  became  thronged  with  fugi- 
tives ;  and  Ewell,  sweeping  all  before  him,  charged  through  the  town, 
strewing  every  step  of  his  progress  with  the  enemy's  dead,  and  taking  five 
thousand  prisoners.  The  crowded  masses  of  fagitives  poured  through  the 
town  in  rout  and  confusion,  ascending  the  slopes  of  a  hill  towards  a  ceme- 
tery that  covered  its  apex. 

It  was  not  later  than  live  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  the  success  was 
not  followed  up.  As  Ewell  and  Hill  prepared  for  a  fresh  attack,  they 
were  halted  by  Qen.  Lee,  who  deemed  it  advisable  to  abstain  from  press- 
ing his  advantage  until  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  aimy.  The  un- 
fortunate inaction  of  a  single  evening  and  night  enabled  Meade  not  only, 
on  his  part,  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  but  to  post  them  on  an  almost  im- 
pregnable line,  which  the  Confederates  had  permitted  a  routed  detach- 
ment  of  a  few  thousand  men  to  occupy  and  hold. 

The  failure  of  Gen.  Lee  to  follow  up  the  victory  of  the  1st,  enabled  the 
enemy  to  take  at  leisure,  and  in  ftill  force,  one  of  tlie  strongest  positions  in 
any  action  of  the  war,  and  to  turn  the  tables  of  the  battle-field  completely 
upon  the  Confederates.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  July,  Gen.  Meade,  in 
person,  reached  the  scene  of  action,  and  concentrated  his  entire  army  on 
those  critical  heights  of  Gettysburg,  that  had  bounded  the  action  of  the 
first  day,  designated  by  the  proper  name  of  Cemetery  Bidge.  This  ridge, 
which  was  just  opposite  the  town,  extended  in  a  westerly  and  southerly 
direction,  gradually  diminishing  in  elevation  till  it  came  to  a  very  promi- 
nent ridge,  called  "  Eound  Top,"  running  east  and  west.  The  Confederates 
occupied  an  exteriour  ridge,  less  elevated,  distant  from  the  lines  occupied 
by  the  Federals  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  On  this  sunken  parallel 
was  arranged  the  Confederate  line  of  battle — E well's  corps  on  the  left,  be- 
ginning at  the  town  with  Early's  division,  then  Eodes'  division  ;  on  the 
right  of  Ilodes'  division  was  the  left  of  Hill's  corps,  commencing  with 
Heth's,  then  Pender's  and  Anderson's  divisions.  On  the  fight  of  Ander- 
son's division  was  Longstreet's  left,  McLaw's  division  being  next  to  Ander- 
son's, and  Hood  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  which  was  opposite  the 
eminence  upon  which  the  enemy's  left  rested. 

There  was  long  a  persistent  popular  opinion  in  the  South  that  Gen.  Lee, 
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;  £uled  to  improve  the  advantage  of  the  first  day,  did  wrong  there- 

0  fight  at  Gettysburg.  But  this  charge  most  be  discussed  with  care, 
jee,  himself,  has  explained  how  a  battle  was  forced  upon  him.  He 
^^  It  had  not  been  intended  to  fight  a  general  battle  at  such  distance 
«r  base,  unless  attacked  by  the  enemy ;  but  finding  ourselves  unex- 
ly  confronted  by  the  Federal  army,  it  became  a  matter  of  difficulty 
idraw  through  the  mountains  witli  our  large  trains.  At  the  same 
le  country  was  unfavourable  for  collecting  supplies,  while  in  the  pres- 
r  the  enemy's  main  body,  as  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  our  foraging 

1  by  occupying  the  passes  of  the  mountains  with  regular  and  local 

A  battle  thus  became,  in  a  measure,  unavoidable.    Encouraged 
I  ftiiGceasful  issue  of  the  first  day,  and  in  view  of  the  valuable  results 

would  ensue  frotn  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Meade,  it  was 
It  advisable  to  renew  the  attack." 

is  true  that  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  extraordinary 
h.  But  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  in  an  extraordinary 
f  proficiency ;  it  was  fiushed  with  victory ;  it  had  accomplished  so 
vronders  in  the  past  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  equal  to  anything 
f  a  miracle ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  Gen.  Lee  recon- 
l  the  field,  and  scanned  the  heights  which  looked  upon  him  through 
of  brass  and  iron,  he  was  noticed  to  rise  in  his  stimips,  and  mutter 
ression  of  confidence.  He  decided  to  attack. 
3  action  of  the  2d  July  did  not  commence  until  about  two  o'clock  in 
emoon.  Under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  jfrom  the  Confederate  batteries, 
reet  advanced  against  the  Federal  left,  and  Ewcll,  from  Gettysburg 
xjky  Creek,  moved  forward  Johnson's,  Eodes',  and  Early's  divisions 
t  the  right,  his  guns  keeping  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  slopes  of 
ery  Hill.  Whilst  the  two  corps  on  the  fianks  advanced  to  the  attack, 
son's  division  received  orders  to  be  prepared  to  support  Longstreet, 
snder  and  Hcth  to  act  as  a  reserve,  to  be  employed  as  circumstances 
require. 

Qgstreet,  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Hood's  and  McLaw's 
nSy  attacked  with  great  fury.  The  first  part  of  the  enemy's  line  he 
was  Sickles'  corps,  which  he  hurled  back  with  terrible  loss  on  the 
B  in  its  rear.  The  Confederates  delivered  their  fire  at  short  musket 
then  charged  up  the  steep  ascent  with  the  peculiar  yell  of  the 
$m  soldier.  Meade,  seeing  that  the  real  attack  was  against  his  left, 
i  reinforcements  rapidly  from  his  centre.  For  two  hours  the  battle 
with  sublime  fary,  and  on  the  semi-circle  of  Eound  Top  trembled 
jry  diadem  of  victoiy  and  all  the  issues  of  the  day.    The  fire  was 

and  incessant ;  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  belched  forth  death 
estruction  on  every  side ;  the  tumultuous  chorus  made  the  earth 
e ;  and  a  dense  pall  of  smoke  fitly  constituted  a  sulphurous  canop; 
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for  scenes  of  infernal  horrour.    Longstreet,  with  hat  in  hand,  seemd^ 
court  the  death  which  avoided  him.    At  one  moment  it  was  thon^fc 
day  was  won.    Three  brigades  of  Anderson's  division  moved  up,  had  ek^ 
a  critical  attack,  and  Wilcox  and  Wright  almost  gained  the  ridge ; 
reinforcements  reached  the  Federals ;  and,  unsupported  by  the  remain 
of  Anderson's  division,  Longstreet's  men  failed  to  gain  the  summit  oF 
hiU,  or  to  drive  back  the  enemy  from  the  heights  of  the  Bound  Top. 

On  the  Confederate  left,  Swell's  success  had  been  better.    Ed  ^ 
moved  forward  to  the  assault  of  Cemetery  Hill ;  Johnson's  division  fbr^ 
its  way  across  the  broken  ground  near  Bocky  Creek,  sustaining  oonsicl^ 
able  loss  from  the  fire  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  higher  gnmxKf 
Early's  division  advanced  to  storm  the  ridge  above  Gettysburg,  and  Soda 
on  the  right  moved  forward  in  support.    But  the  attack  was  Bot  mimir 
taneous.     Hayes'  and  Hoke's  brigades  of  Early's  division,  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  first  line  of  breastworks,  but  were  driven  back  hjtiie  weight 
of  numbers.    Johnson,  however,  gained  important  ground,  and  when  night 
fell,  still  retained  hold  of  the  position  he  had  seized  on  the  right  bank  of 
Bocky  Creek. 

The  summary  of  the  second  day's  action  was  that  the  Confederates  had 
obtained  some  advantage ;  that  the  Bound  Top  had,  at  least,  been  tempo- 
rarily in  their  possession,  showing  that  it  was  not  impregnable ;  that  on 
the  left,  important  positions  had  been  taken  ;  and  so  the  result  was  such  aa 
to  lead  Gen.  Lee  to  believe  that  he  would  ultimately  be  able  to  dislodge 
the  enemy,  and  to  decide  the  Confederate  conmiander  upon  a  last,  so- 
prenie  efibrt  for  decisive  victory. 

The  morning  of  the  3d  July  wore  away  with  but  little  incident  of  con- 
flict. On  the  extreme  left,  where  Johnson  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
Kocky  Creek,  there  was  some  desultory  action ;  but  Gten.  Lee  did  not  at- 
tempt to  assist  this  part  of  the  line,  hoping  to  retrieve  whatever  rsiW' 
occur  there  by  a  vigorous  movement  against  the  centre  of  the  enemas  P^ 
sition.  Early  in  the  morning  he  ascended  the  College  cupola  in  Gettys- 
burg to  reconnoitre.  Pickett's  division  of  three  brigades,  numbering  ^ 
than  five  thousand  men,  which  had  been  left  to  guard  the  rear,  reached  tM 
field  of  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  the  3d.  This  body  of  Virgil 
troops  was  now  to  play  a  part  the  most  important  in  the  contest,  andc^ 
this  summer  day  to  make  a  mark  in  history,  to  survive  as  long  as  the  l**" 
guage  of  glorious  deeds  is  read  in  this  world. 

About  noon  there  was  a  deep  calm  in  the  warm  air.  Gen.  Lee  dettf' 
mined  to  mass  his  artillery  in  front  of  Hill's  corps,  and  under  cover  of  th» 
tremendous  fire  to  direct  the  assault  on  the  enemy's  centre.  Ta  this  &^ 
more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  position.  On  th« 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  might  be  perceived  the  gradual  concentratifl* 
of  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  the  preparations  for  the  mighty  contest  that 
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at  last  to  break  the  ominous  silence  with  a  sound  of  conflict  such  as 
icarcelj  ever  before  heard  on  earth.  It  was  a  death-like  silence.  At 
Oj  p.  M.,  the  shrill  sound  of  a  Whitworth  gun  pierced  the  air.  In- 
ly more  than  two  hundred  cannon  belched  forth  their  thunder  at  one 
It  was  absolutely  appalling.  An  officer  writes :  ^^  The  air  was  hid- 
with  most  discordant  noise.  The  very  earth  shook  beneath  our  feet, 
he  hills  and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man.  For  one  hour 
Et  half  this  most  terrific  fire  was  continued,  during  which  time  the 
king  of  shell,  the  crash  of  falling  timber,  the  fragments  of  rocks  fiying 
gh  the  air,  shattered  from  the  clifib  by  solid  shot,  the  heavy  mutter- 
Erom  the  valley  between  the  opposing  armies,  the  splash  of  bursting 
null,  and  the  fierce  neighing  of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  a  pic- 
tembly  grand  and  sublime." 

ito  this  scene  of  death  moved  out  the  Confederate  column  of  assault 
stt's  division  proceeded  to  descend  the  slope  of  hills  and  to  move 
B  the  open  ground.  The  front  was  thickly  covered  with  skirmishers ; 
followed  Kemper's  and  GFarnett's  brigades,  forming  the  first  line,  with 
istead  in  support.  On  the  fianks  were — Heth's  division,  commanded 
^ettigrew,  of  Hill's  corps,  and  Wilcox's  brigade  of  McLaw's  corps, 
bimer  on  the  left,  the  latter  on  the  right  of  the  Virginians.  Pickett 
•he  attack.  The  five  thousand  Yirginians  descended  the  hill  with  the 
ifliou  and  regularity  of  a  parade.  As  they  reached  the  Emmittsburg 
,  the  Confederate  guns,  which  had  fired  over  their  heads  to  cover  the 
ement,  ceased,  and  there  stood  exposed  these  devoted  troops  to  the  un- 
Topted  fire  of  the  enemy's  batteries,  while  the  fringe  of  musketry  fire 
g  a  stone  wall  marked  the  ftirther  boundary  of  death  to  which  they 
shed.  No  halt,  no  waver.  Through  half  a  mile  of  shot  and  shell 
led  on  the  devoted  column.  It  was  no  sudden  impetus  of  excitement 
carried  them  through  this  terrible  ordeal ;  it  was  no  thin  storm  of  fire 
h  a  dash  might  penetrate  and  divide.  In  every  inch  of  air  was  the 
;  of  death.  Against  the  breadth  of  each  man's  body  reared  the  red 
of  Destruction. 

teadily  the  Virginians  press  on.  The  name  of  Virginia  was  that  day 
ized  in  fire,  and  illuminated  forever  in  the  temple  of  History.  There 
been  no  such  example  of  devotion  in  the  war.  Presently  wild  cries 
out ;  the  smoke-masked  troops  are  in  the  enemy's  works ;  there  is  a 
•to-hand  contest,  and  again  and  again  the  Confederate  flag  is  lifted 
igh  the  smoke  over  the  shrinking  columns  of  the  enemy.  Gamett  is 
.  Armistead  is  mortally  wounded.  Kemper  is  shot  down.  Every 
idier  of  the  division  is  killed  or  wounded.  But  Pickett  is  unscathed 
e  storm ;  his  flashing  sword  has  taken  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position, 
points  the  path  of  the  conflict  through  his  broken  columns ;  the  glad 
^  of  victory  is  ahready  heard ;  and  on  the  distant  hill  of  observation, 
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where  a  little  group  of  breathleas  spectators  had  watched  the  scene,  Long* 
street  turns  to  Gen.  Lee  to  congratulate  him  that  the  day  is  won. 

Yain  I  vain  I  Overlooking  the  field,  Gen.  Lee  saw  that  the  troops  of 
Fettigrew's  division  had  wavered.  Another  moment,  and  they  had  fallen 
back  in  confusion,  exposing  Pickett's  division  to  attack  both  from  front 
and  flank.  The  courage  of  Virginians  could  do  no  more.  Overwhelmed, 
almost  destitute  of  officers,  and  nearly  surrounded,  the  magnificent  troops 
of  Pickett  gave  way.  Slowly  and  steadily  they  yielded  ground,  and,  xm- 
der  the  heavy  fire  which  the  artillery  poured  into  their  broken  ranks,  they 
retraced  their  steps  across  the  fatal  valley. 

Gen.  Lee  was  never  known  to  betray  on  any  battle-field  a  sign,  either 
of  exultation  or  disappointment.  As  he  witnessed  the  last  grand  effort  of 
his  men,  and  saw  it  fail,  he  was  seen  for  a  moment  to  place  his  finger 
thoughtfully  between  his  lips.  Presently  he  rode  quietly  in  front  of  the 
woods,  rallying  and  encouraging  the  broken  troops,  uttering  words  of  cheer 
and  encouragement.  To  a  foreign  military  officer  of  rank,  who  had  come 
to  witness  the  battle,  he  said  very  simply :  ^^  This  has  been  a  sad  day  for 
ns,  Oolonel — ^a  sad  day ;  but  we  can't  expect  always  to  gain  victories." 
There  was  no  dramatic  circumstance  about  him ;  no  harangue ;  but  nothing 
ODuld  be  more  affecting,  nothing  more  sublime  than  to  witness  that  when 
this  plain  gentleman  rode  through  the  throng  of  broken  troops,  saying  such 
simple  words  as,  "  Never  mind,"  "  We'll  talk  of  this  afterwards,"  "  Now  wo 
want  all  good  men  to  rally,"  every  fugitive  paused,  and  badly  wounded 
men  took  off  their  hats  to  cheer  him  1  The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
never  knew  such  a  thing  as  panic.  It  never  needed  a  harangue  to  stir  its 
blood  on  a  battle-field.  It  never  had  a  dramatic  accessory  to  its  courage. 
Lee's  presence  alone  was  inspiration,  order,  recovery.  An  Engh'sh  colonel, 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  great  Confederate  commander,  remarks: 
"  Gten.  Lee  and  his  officers  were  evidently  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  situation ;  yet  there  was  much  less  noise,  fuss,  or  confusion  of  orders, 
than  at  any  ordinary  field-day ;  the  men,  as  they  were  rallied  in  the  wood, 
were  brought  up  in  detachments,  and  lay  down  quiet  and  coolly  in  the 
positions  assigned  to  them." 

The  enemy  did  not  move  fi-om  his  works,  and  the  new  crisis  for  which 
Oen.  Lee  had  so  quietly  prepared,  did  not  come.  Night  fell  over  the  third 
scene  of  bloodshed.  Ilie  Confederate  loss  in  this  frightful  series  of  engage- 
ments exceeded  ten  thousand  men.  Some  of  the  details  of  this  loss  exliibit 
instances  of  desperate  conflict  which  shock  the  heart.  In  Pickett's  divi- 
sion, out  of  twenty-four  regimental  officers  only  two  escaped  unhurt.  The 
Ninth  Virginia  went  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  and  came  out  with 
only  thirty-eight  men.  In  another  part  of  the  field  the  Eighth  Georgia 
rivalled  this  ghastly  record  of  glory.  It  went  into  battle  with  thirty-two 
officeTB,  out  of  which  twenty-four  were  killed  or  wounded.    The  Fedeitd 
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in  the  engagement  proper  of  Gettysburg  is  not  known.  Gen.  Meade 
knowledged  to  the  total  loss  during  the  campaign  of  23,186  killed, 
>xuided,  and  missing.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  total 
prisoners,  including  the  captures  at  Winchester. 

Xhe  morning  of  the  4th  July  dawned  upon  the  two  armies  still  confront- 
S  each  other.  They  occupied  precisely  the  same  ground  that  each  occu* 
3d  on  the  first  day's  fight.  Ko  disposition  was  shown  by  either  to  attack 
3  other.  About  twelve  o'clock  Lee  made  preparations  to  withdraw  such 
tlie  wounded  as  could  be  transported  in  ambulances  and  wagons. 
ese  were  placed  in  line,  and,  under  a  strong  escort,  sent  back  towards 
^  Potomac.  This  consumed  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  4th.  On  the 
>pxxing  of  the  5th  July  the  Confederate  line  of  battle  was  drawn  in,  leav* 
S  St  heavy  skirmish  line  to  confront  the  Federals.  By  midnight  of  the 
^9  Xee's  rear  guard  was  well  out  from  Gettysburg,  and  retiring  in  perfect 
lei-.  There  was  no  excitement,  no  panic  The  entire  wagon  and  supply 
ins,  every  piece  of  artillery,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  about 
'en  thousand  prisoners,  were  all  brought  off  safely. 

On  reaching  Hagerstown,  Lee  found  that  the  recent  rain  had  so  swollen 
>  Potomac  that  the  army  could  not  recross  in  safety.  Line  of  battle  was 
Bin  formed,  with  the  left  resting  upon  Hagerstown,  and  the  right  upon 
3  I^otomac.  Hastily  constructed  earthworks  were  thrown  up,  and  every 
aparation  was  made  to  receive  the  Federals,  who,  it  was  reported,  were 
pidly  advancing.  Meade  followed  up  the  pursuit,  but  showed  no  dispo- 
*ou  to  attack.  Ho  was  too  badly  crippled  to  offer  battle.  No  disposi* 
>u  Was  evinced  on  either  side  to  bring  on  an  engagement.  Lee  continued 
^is  position  until  the  pontoons  were  constructed  for  the  passage  of  his 
^y  over  the  river.  He  crossed  over  in  face  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
^▼ed  on  the  12th,  and  taken  up  position,  "  with  no  loss  of  material,  ex- 
P*  a  few  disabled  wagons  and  two  pieces  of  artillery."  * 

^he  foDowiDg  official  communication  from  Gen.  Lee  makes  its  own  commentary  on  the  nnrelia- 
^  of  despatches  of  Federal  generals : 

**  HsAoauABTBBt  Abmt  Nobthbrh  VzaouiXA,  2lMt  Juljf,  1863. 
^"^  8,  CoopeTf  At(pUatU  and  IiupectoT'General  C.  8,  A.  lUehmand,  Va. : 

Qcnend— I  have  seen  in  Northern  papers  what  purported  to  be  an  official  despatch  from  Gen. 
^^^  stating  that  he  had  captured  a  brigade  of  infantry,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  two  caissons,  and 
^'^'Ige  fiomber  of  small  arms,  as  this  army  retired  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  18ih 
■*JL4thinit 

*^  This  despatch  has  been  copied  into  the  Richmond  papers,  and  as  Its  official  character  may 
H'^it  (0  be  believed,  I  desire  to  state  that  it  is  faicorreoL  The  enemy  did  not  capture  any  organr 
r^  body  of  men  on  that  occasion,  but  only  stragglers  and  such  as  were  left  asleep  on  the  road,  ex- 
alted by  the  fttigue  and  exposure  of  one  <^  the  most  indement  nights  I  have  ever  known  at  this  sea- 
"^Qf  the  year.  It  rained  without  cessation,  rendering  the  road  by  which  our  troops  marohad  to 
^bridge  at  lUling  Waters  very  difficult  to  pass,  and  causbg  so  much  delay  that  the  last  of  the 
^foopi  did  not  cross  the  river  at  the  bridge  until  1  p.  m.,  on  the  14th.  While  the  oohmm  was  thus 
^ttdned  on  the  road,  a  number  of  men,  worn  down  inth  fatigue,  lay  down  hi  bams  and  by  the  road- 
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The  pursuit  of  Lee  was  resumed  by  a  flank  movement  of  the  Federal 
army,  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Berlin,  and  moving  down  the  Loudon  Yal- 
ley.  The  cavalry  were  pushed  into  several  passes  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
Mountains,  but  despite  all  efforts  of  the  Federal  forces,  Gen.  Lee  succeeded 
in  once  more  establishing  his  men  on  the  Bapidan,  while  the  enemy  took 
position  on  the  Bappahannock,  and  thus  terminated  the  campaign. 
Meade,  by  the  final  battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  saved  the  North ;  but  he  had 
yet  left  unfulfilled  the  task  which  his  countrymen  had  allotted  to  him,  of 
cutting  off  and  destroying  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Gettysburg  may  be  taken  as  the  grand  climacteric  of  the  Southeni 
Confederacy.  It  was  the  customary  phrase  of  John  M.  Daniel,  editor  of 
the  Bichmond  Exammer^  that  on  llie  3d  July,  on  the  heights  of  Gettys- 
buig,  the  Confederates  were  ^^  within  a  stones  throw  of  peace.^^  The  ex- 
pression is  not  extravagant,  when  we  reflect  what  would  have  been  the 
moral  effect  of  defeating  Meade's  army,  and  uncovering  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington ;  when,  too,  the  fate  of  Yicksburg  was  not  de- 
cided, and  the  vitals  of  the  Confederacy  were  untouched. 

It  was  in  anticipation  and  in  assurance  of  a  victory  so  decisive  that  the 
Confederates  had  prepared  their  first  distinct  proposition  of  peace.  The 
proper  history  of  "  peace  negotiations  "  commences  a  few  days  before  Get- 
tysburg. When  Lee  crossed  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  mission  was  pre- 
pared in  Bichmond  and  entrusted  to  Yice-President  Stephens,  who  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  the  following  letter,  intended  to 
mask  his  real  intentions.  This  letter,  apart  from  its  use  as  a  decoy  to  the 
real  diplomatic  matter  in  hand,  has  a  certain  independent  interest : 

^  Ecn.  Alex.  JET.  StepheMy  Richmond^  Va, : 

*'  Sir  :  Having  accepted  your  patriotic  offer  to  proceed  as  a  military  commissioner, 
under  flag  of  trace,  to  Washington,  yon  will  herewith  receive  yonr  letter  of  authority  to 
the  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

"  This  letter  is  signed  by  me  as  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  Confederate  land  and 
naval  forces. 

'^  Yon  will  perceive,  from  the  terms  of  the  letter,  that  it  is  so  worded  as  to  avoid  any 
political  difficulties  in  its  reception.  Intended  exclusively  as  one  of  those  communica- 
tiona  between  belligerents  which  public  law  recognizes  as  necessary  and  proper  between 

lidc,  and  though  officers  were  sent  back  to  arouse  tbem,  as  the  troops  moved  on,  the  darkness  and 
rain  prevented  them  from  finding  all,  and  many  were  in  this  way  left  behind.  Two  guns  were 
Uft  in  the  road.  The  horses  that  drew  them  became  ezhaosted,  and  the  officers  went  forward  to 
piocmre  others.  When  they  retmned,  the  rear  of  the  colmnn  had  passed  the  guns  so  far  that  it  was 
doomed  unsafe  to  send  back  for  them,  and  they  were  thus  lost  No  arms,  cannon,  or  prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  in  battle,  but  only  such  as  were  left  behind  under  the  oircumatanoes  I  have  de- 
Msribed.  The  number  of  stng^en  thus  lost  I  am  unable  to  state  with  accuracy,  bat  It  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  the  despatch  referred  ta 

•«£.£.  LEE,  G^fiMra/." 
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hostile  forces,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  no  pretext  for  refusing  to  receive  it  on  tht 
ground  that  it  would  inyolve  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy. 

'*  Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  humanity,  and  has  no  political  aspect. 

^^  If  objection  is  made  to  receiving  your  letter  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  addressed 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  instead  of  Oommander-in-Ohief,  Ao.^  then  you  will  pre- 
sent the  duplicate  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  him  as  President,  and  signed  by  me  aa 
President.  To  this  letter  objection  may  be  made  on  the  ground  that  I  am  not  recognized 
to  be  President  of  the  Confederacy.  In  this  event,  you  will  decline  any  further  attempt 
to  confer  on  the  subject  of  your  mission,  as  such  conference  is  admissible  only  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality. 

'^  My  recent  interviews  with  you  have  put  you  so  ftilly  in  possession  of  my  views  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  instructions,  even  were  I  at  this  moment 
well  enough  to  attempt  it. 

"  My  whole  purpose  is,  in  one  word,  to  place  this  war  on  the  footing  of  such  as  are 
waged  by  civilized  people  in  modem  times,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  savage  character  which 
has  been  impressed  on  it  by  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  protests.  War  is 
full  enough  of  unavoidable  horrours,  under  all  its  aspects,  to  justify,  and  even  to  demand, 
of  any  Ohristian  ruler  who  maybe  unhappily  engaged  in  carrying  it  on,  to  seek  to  restrict 
its  calamities,  and  to  divest  it  of  all  unnecessary  severities.  You  will  endeavour  to 
establish  the  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  such  a  basis  as  to  avoid  the  constant 
difficulties  and  complaints  which  arise,  and  to  prevent  for  the  future  what  we  deem  the 
unfair  conduct  of  our  enemies,  in  evading  the  delivery' of  prisoners  who  fall  into  their 
hands,  in  retarding  it  by  sending  them  on  circuitous  routes,  and  by  detaining  them  some- 
times for  months  in  camps  and  prisons,  and  in  persisting  in  taking  captive  non-com- 
batants. 

*'  Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  unheard-of  conduct  of  Federal  officers  in  driving 
from  their  homes  entire  conmiunities  of  women  and  children,  as  well  as  of  men,  whom 
they  find  in  districts  occupied  by  their  troops,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  these  un- 
fortunates are  faithful  to  the  allegiance  due  to  their  States,  and  refuse  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  their  enemies. 

*'  The  putting  to  death  of  unarmed  prisoners  has  been  a  ground  of  just  complaint  in 
more  than  one  instance,  and  the  recent  execution  of  officers  of  our  army  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  sole  cause  that  they  were  engaged  in  recruiting  service  in  a  State  which  is  claimed 
as  still  one  of  the  United  States,  but  is  also  claimed  by  us  as  one  of  the  Confederate 
States,  must  be  repressed  by  retaliation  if  not  unconditionally  abandoned,  because  it 
would  justify  the  like  execution  in  every  other  State  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  practice 
is  barbarous,  uselessly  cruel,  and  can  only  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
a  result  too  horrible  to  contemplate  without  making  every  effort  to  avoid  it. 

**  On  these  and  all  kindred  subjects  you  will  consider  your  authority  fhll  and  ample 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  temper  the  present  cruel  character  of  the  contest,  and 
full  confidence  is  placed  in  your  judgment,  patriotism,  and  discretion  that,  while  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  your  mission,  you  will  take  care  that  the  equal  rights  of  the  Confed- 
eracy be  always  preserved. 

"Very  respectftilly, 

"JEFFERSON  DAVIS." 

Mr.  Stephens  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  was 
intercepted  by  a  despatch  peremptorily  forbidding  his  access  to  the  Federal 
capital.  Whether  ihe  authorities  there  were  aware  or  not  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  mission  it  is  since  ascertained  that,  apart  from  the  written  text 
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wliicli  it  bore,  it  was  to  soxmd  the  Washington  Oovemment  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace.  There  could  be  no  other  proper  conclusion,  judging  from 
the  importance  of  the  emissary,  and  the  absurd  futility  of  his  going  to 
Washington  merely  to  protest  against  the  enemy's  cruelties  in  conducting 
the  war. 

The  whole  explanation  of  the  affair  is  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  fully  em- 
powered in  certain  contingencies,  to  propose  peace ;  that  President  Davis 
had  sent  him  on  this  extraordinary  visit  to  Washington,  anticipating  a 
great  victory  of  Lee's  army  in  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  real  design  of  the 
mission  was  disconcerted  by  the  fatal  day  of  Gettysbiurg,  which  occurred 
when  Mr.  Stephens  was  near  Fortress  Monroe ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  in- 
solent moments  of  this  Federal  success  that  he  was  so  sharply  rebuffed  by 
the  Washington  authorities.  Considering  the  conjuncture  of  the  occasion 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
sought  to  signalize  what  he  supposed  would  be  a  great  victory  of  his  arms, 
by  a  distinct  and  formal  proposition  of  peace  at  Washington,  it  may  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  the  event,  and  the  jeer 
of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Davis  occupied  a  proud  position  in  this  matter,  and  one 
diat  merited  the  applause  of  the  Christian  world. 


CHAPTEE   XXV. 

•MTflWUMG  AKD  TTCKBBUSO  TWIN  DIBA8TBB8  FOB  TRX  OONFEDEBA.TBS.-^THSIB  XFFEOT  ON 
TBI  OOHVKDBBATI  OUSBKNOY. — THB  FOTANOIAL  BTBTEM  OF  THE  B0T7THKBJEV  OONFID- 
KBAOT. — THB  MODBBN  BTBTBM  OF  PUBUO  OBBDITB  AN  ENOOUBAQBUBNT  TO  WAB.-^BSYIXW 
OF  FINAHCIAL  BXPKBDfENTB  IN  Tb'i  MODBBN  WABB  OF  BUBOPB. — THB  THBBB  o'  XBFIOU- 
01TB  BZAMPLBB  OF  OBBAT  BBITAIN,  ;  'AKOB  AND  BUBBIA. — THB  6BBAT  FINANCIAL  ^3BBOX7B 
IN  THB  AMBBIOAN  WAB. — ^HOW  A  ^^  HC  OF  BZOHBQnBB  WOULD  HATB  OPBBATBD  IN 
THB  WAB.— THB  BULB  OF  BBFLUX  a  boUBBENOT. — ^BBIBF  STATBMBNT  OF  FINAN0IA3L 
OONDmON  OF  NOBTH  AND  SOUTH  AT  CLOBB  OF  THB  WAB, — BUBPBNBION  OF  THB  BOUTHBBH 
BANKS  or  THB  FIB8T  TBAB  OF  THB  WAB. — AMOUNT  OF  BPBOIB  IN  THB  SOUTH  AT  THB 
OOMMBNOBMBNT  OF  THB  WAB. — ^PBINOIPAL  MBASUBES  OF  OONFEDBBATB  FINANCE. — HOW 
THB  BOUTHEBN  BANKS  BBCAME  INYOLVED. — PBAOTIOAL  BESULTS  OF  THEIB  LOAN  TO  THB 
OOYBBNMENT. — ^'  HAKINO  MONET  BT  MACHINEBT." — SALES  OF  OONFEDBBATB  BONDS. — 
8FBCIAL  O0CA8I0NS  FOB  THIS  INVESTMENT. — UNEQUAL  TO  BEUEYE  THB  CUBRENCT. — 
XATBB  OF  DBPBEOIATION  OF  THB  OONFEDBBATB  MONEY. — ^BICHMOND,  THB  CENTBB  OF 
FDTANOB  AND  TBADB.— GOLD  NOT  A  MBA8UBB  OF  YALUB  IN  THB  OONFEDEBAOY. — ^BBABOBB 
FOB  ITB  BXTBAOBDINABY  APPBBOIATION  THBBB. — 00MPABI80N  OF  OONFBDEBATB  MONXT 
WITH  THB  CONTINENTAL  CUBBBNOY  IN  THB  BEYOLUTION  OF  1776. — TWO  CAPITAL  CAUSES 
OF  THB  DEPBBCIATION  OF  THB  OONFEDBBATB  MONEY. — THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPECULATION. — 
HOW  THE  BNOBOBBEBS  MANAGED  IN  BICHMOND. — BUMMABY  OF  THB  MISMANAGEMENT  OF 
THX  OONFBDBBATS  FINAN0E8. 

GEmrfiBUBa  and  Vicksbiu^  were  twin  victories  for  the  Federals — twin 
disafiters  for  the  Confederates.  They  marked  the  line  where  the  war 
turned,  and  the  fortanee  of  the  Sonthem  Confederacy  declined.  The  dis- 
aster of  Yioksburg  was  a  shock  to  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the 
Soath ;  and  this  period  of  military  disaster  was  coincident  with  a  distress 
in  material  resonrces,  in  which  some  men  already  thought  to  discover  signs 
dl  the  fatal  decay  of  the  Confederacy.  Money  has  been  designated  as  ^^  the 
sinewB  of  war ;"  and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Confederate  currency  de- 
clined a  thousand  per  cent,  on  the  news  of  these  military  disasters,  it  may 
well  be  comprehended  what  occasions  of  alann  and  anxiety  they  were* 
The  whole  conoem  of  the  Confederate  finances  invites  a  studious  consider- 
ation, which  may  well  take  plaee  here  at  a  period  which  affected  so  mudi 
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their  virtue  and  integrity.  And  the  subject  is  so  distinct  that,  without 
regard  to  any  particular  date  of  our  narrative,  we  may  extend  our  view  of 
it  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 


THE  FINANCIAL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFEDEHAOT. 

The  South  was  in  a  condition  of  complete  isolation  in  the  war.  The 
laws  of  finance  were  less  disturbed  by  extraneous  influences  than  was  ever 
the  case  in  any  country  of  equal  extent,  population  and  civilization  before. 
The  community  consisted  of  several  millions  of  people,  occupying  a  large 
territory  without  a  specie  circulation,  and  compelled  to  establish  a  thor- 
oughly artificial  system  of  finance  adapted  to  the  condition  of  war.  The 
case  was  anomalous.  Very  valuable  lessons  in  finance  might  be  learned 
from  th^  "history  of  the  Confederate  system,  if  space  were  allowed  to  trace 
its  development,  step  by  step,  throughout  its  extraordinary  career,  and  to 
marbythe  infiuence  which  it  exerted  up<^^  the  social  condition,  the  public 
and  private  morals,  and  the  fortunes  ofi  .ne  Confederacy.  It  may  be  said 
generally  that  the  result  of  thb^a^^  ^  powerfully  influenced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  Confederate  finances,  S»^iuch  so  as  by  any  other  cause. 

It  is  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  modem  wars  that  they  are  conduct- 
ed chiefiy  by  means  of  credit  in  the  form  of  paper  issues.  The  system 
was  inaugurated  by  Great  Britain ;  and  its  result  is  the  mammoth  debt 
of  the  British  government.  The  revolutionary  governments  of  France,  as 
they  succeeded  each  other  in  the  various  stages  of  transition  between  the 
autocracy  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Empire,  copied  the  British  example, 
and  created  enormous  debts  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  ephemeral  pow- 
ers which  incurred  them.  All  the  governments  of  Europe,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  now  labour  under  the  burden  of  obligations  incurred  in  expen- 
sive wars.  In  proportion  with  the  facility  of  public  credit,  has  been  the 
magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  modem  wars  have  been  conducted.  And 
if  in  America  the  people  have  reason  to  boast  of  the  stupendous  magnitude 
of  the  armies  which  they  brought  into  the  field,  and  of  the  extent  and  cost- 
liness of  their  military  operations,  the  marvellous  exhibition  will  be  found 
to  have  been  due,  not  so  much  to  the  boundlessness  of  their  resources,  as 
to  the  lavish  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they  employed  a  credit  never 
betbre  brought  into  requisition.  Nor  would  it  be  over-stepping  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say,  that  the  war  spirit  in  either  section  was  fed  and  stimulated, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  by  the  profits  which  the  heavy  public  expendi- 
tures brought  to  large  classes  of  persons  directly  responsible  for  the  war, 
and  connected  with  its  operations.  This  modem  scheme  of  throwing  the 
burden  of  debts  incurred  in  war  upon  the  shoulders  of  posterity  has  done 
more  to  stimulate  costly  and  bloody  conflicts  between  nations  and  peoplesi 
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lU  the  liarmonizing  influences  of  modern  civilization  and  Cliristianity 
lone  to  restrain  them.  Until  the  system  of  credit  is  counterbalanced 
ne  other  scheme,  by  which  the  persons  inmiediately  connected  with 
iblic  operations  shall  be  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  a  state 
',  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  expect  the  Millennium. 
e  three  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  abuse  of  credit  for  purposes 
r,  antecedent  to  those  furnished  by  the  two  belligerents  in  the  Amer- 
onflict,  were  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia.  The  debt 
>  British  government  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  was  eight 
ed  and  eighty-five  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  In  March,  1863,  after 
e  of  nearly  half  a  century,  embracing  the  costly  expenditures  of  the 
san  war,  it  had  been  reduced,  by  dint  of  resolute  taxation,  no  lower 
the  amount  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  million  pounds  sterling, 
mt  thirty-nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

le  amount  of  Assignats  issued  by  the  Kevolutionary  authorities  ot 
e,  counting  all  the  difierent  series,  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
Iiousand  millions  of  francs.*  These  were  followed  by  a  second  species 
)er  money  called  Mandates^  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four  hundred  mil- 
of  francs.  The  great  bulk  of  both  these  forms  of  circulation,  amount- 
i  the  aggregate  to  more  than  forty«two  thousand  millions  of  frdncs,  or 
^-fivo  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  proved  a  loss  to  their  holders ;  a 
nstance  which  is  thought  to  have  been  fortunate  for  France  rather 
otherwise,  in  proving  the  means  of  divesting  her,  at  the  same  time 
the  burden  itself,  of  the  spurious  authorities  that  had  imposed  it. 
le  British  debt  was  contracted  almost  altogether  in  the  form  of  bonds 
ig  dates,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the  Bank  of  England  put  forth  a 
>rtionate  amoimt  of  its  own  notes  of  circulation.  It  is  true  that  the 
2quer  bills  issued  by  government  for  temporary  purposes,  went  direct- 

0  the  hands  of  the  public ;  but  they  also  soon  found  their  way,  for 
lost  part,  into  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  constituted,  like  the  bonds, 
is  of  additional  circulation.  In  this  respect,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
ah  and  French  systems  were  essentially  different.  In  England  the 
ation  was  not  identical  with  tlie  debentures  of  government,  but  was 

1  through  the  agency  of  a  banking  company,  which  made  of  the  gov- 
jnt  bonds  a  basis  for  the  security  of  the  circulation.  In  France,  the 
nment  itself  put  forth  its  obligations  in  the  form  of  a  currency,  de- 
l  it  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  by  law,  and  denounced  heavy  penal- 
^inst  tlie  refusal  to  accept  it  as  money.  The  comparative  merits  of 
svo  systems  were  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  result.  Tlie  French 
,  as  we  have  seen,  went  on  augmenting  in  volume  until  they  reached 

le  ptatflmeni  seems  incredible ;  but  it  is  made  on  the  authoritj  of  the  American  Encjfd> 
27 
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forty^two  thousand  millions  of  francs  (in  the  aggregate  of  Assignats  and 
]l£cmdates\  and  continued  to  decline  in  value  until  the  whole  mass  of  cir- 
culation became  utterly  valueless.  The  volume  of  currency  in  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  reached  an  unmanageable  aggregate.  The 
circulating  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  never  aggregated  quite  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
Nor  did  the  pound  sterling,  in  proper  form,  ever  experience  a  depreciation 
comparable  with  that  which  has  generally  attended  the  excessive  issue  of 
paper  currency,  during  a  state  of  war,  in  other  countries ;  for  the  pound 
sterling  note  of  England  reached  its  maximum  depreciation  in  1814,  when 
it  sank  to  .the  value  of  £5  10s.  to  the  ounce,  or  about  1.55  to  the  unit  in 
gold.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  United  States,  during  the  war,  the  green- 
back dollar  sank  to  the  value  of  2.85  for  one  in  gold  ;  and  that  the  Con- 
federate paper  dollar  sank  at  the  end,  to  the  low  value  of  60  for  one. 

During  the  protracted  wars  which  the  Kussian  Empire  prosecuted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  upon  its  Circassian  frontier,  a  laige  employment  of 
credit  was  found  to  be  requisite.  An  expedient  similar  to  that  employed  by 
Oreat  Britain  was  resorted  to,  in  the  establishment  of  an  institution  called 
the  Batik  of  AmgruUs.  This  establishment  furnished  the  proper  currency 
of  the  Empire  for  many  years,  and  its  circulation  is  believed  never  to  have 
exceeded  in  periods  of  the  most  pressing  military  exigency  more  than  eight 
Iiundred  and  thirty-six  millions  of  roubles.  A  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  history  of  this  circulation  is,  that  it  underwent 
a  most  excessive  appreciation,  above  gold  in  value,  during  the  winter  of 
Napoleon's  Kussian  campaign,  rising  in  value  as  the  invader  approached 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  receding  as  he  retired. 

Unfortunately  for  themselves,  neither  of  the  two  belligerents  in  Amer- 
ica took  any  measures  for  establishing  a  proper  relation  between  the  efflux 
and  reflux  of  the  currency,  during  the  gigantic  war  which  we  have  under 
consideration.  If  a  Bank  of  Exchequer  had  been  established  at  the  begin- 
ning, endowed  with  functions  like  those  exercised  by  the  Bank  of  England 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  having  entire  control 
of  the  circulation,  and  acting  as  the  principal  factor  of  the  government  in 
the  negotiation  of  its  bonds,  the  evils  of  a  ruinously  depreciated  currency 
might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  was,  each  new  demand  of  the  govern- 
ment for  money,  instead  of  being  supplied  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  part  of  the  circulation  already  outstanding,  was  met  by  a  new 
and  additional  issue  of  notes ;  those  previously  issued  still  remaining,  for 
the  most  part  not  needed  and  not  employed,  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
There  was  thus  a  perpetual  efflux  of  notes  of  circulation  ;  and  no  returning 
influx,  to  keep  up  an  active  demand  for  them  and  to  sustain  their  value. 
The  public  credit  was  made  the  prey  of  a  multitude  of'sharpers  and 
brokers,  who  could  all  have  been  kept  in  due  subordination  by  a  great  bank- 
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:   oorporation,  havicg  a  capital  of  hundredB  of  millions  of  dollars,  able 

'^ place''  the  public  bonds  as  rapidly  as  funds  were  needed;  and,  bj 
of  large  discoulits,  establishing  a  steady  reflux  current  of  circulation 
into  its  own  cqffers.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  maxims  of  finance  that 
correncj  be  issued  in  a  continuous  stream,  without  any  measure  being 
to  establish  a  counter-current  of  the  same  circulation  back  into  the 
from  which  it  issued,  depreciation  is  inevitable.  Where  a  circula- 
El.  is  put  forth  through  the  agency  of  a  bank,  it  is  done  in  the  process 
discounting  the  negotiable  paper  of  punctual  men  of  business ;  and  the 
is  created  by  the  return  of  the  same  amount  of  circulation  into  the 
in  payment  of  the  discounted  paper  when  it  falls  due.    Every  piece 

XMper  that  is  discounted,  has  its  pay-day ;  and  the  reflux  of  currency 
mssponds  with  the  efflux.  The  bank  may  fail ;  but  this  efflux  is  not 
Azed  by  that  fact  alone ;  for  the  necessity  of  paying  the  negotiable  paper 
^oli  it  held  under  discount,  will  absorb  precisely  the  amount  of  circula- 
^Tx  ^which  was  issued  in  the  act  of  discounting  it.  A  powerful  bank  of 
<^equer,  however  unnecessary  or  vicious  a  part  of  our  Federal  machinery 
may  be  in  periods  of  peace,  is  an  admirable  agency  in  time  of  war  for 
Snlating  the  heavy  circulation  which  is  always  found  to  be  one  of  the 
^cesBary  attendants  of  a  state  of  warfare. 

Neither  of  the  two  belligerent  governments  in  the  American  war  took 
^  proper  pains,  if  they  took  any  pains  at  all,  to  ensure  a  healthfdl  reflux 
''^'tent  into  the  Treasury  of  the  circulation  which  they  so  profusely  issued. 
^^  oatgo.  of  circulation  was  enormous  and  continuous ;  while  there  was 
w>  income  at  all,  or  if  there  was  any,  none  sufficient  to  create  any  sensible 
"®^nd  for  the  currency,  or  to  impart  any  stable  value  to  it. 

Let  us  see  briefly,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  what  was  the  financial 

***^tion  of  the  two  belligerents  at  the  close  of  the  war.    The  aggregate 

^^  incurred  by  the  Federal  government,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  has 

"^  officially  stated,  in  frequent  monthly  bulletins  from  the  Treasury 

f^partment,  at  about  two  thousand  eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    It 

^  the  generally  received'  opinion  in  financial  and  official  circles  that  the 

'^  when  all  audited  and  settled,  will  reach  the  round  sum  of  tliree 

^ttoiiaiid  millions  of  dollars.    There  was  outstanding  in  the  United  States 

^  the  form  of  currency  issued  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  on  the  81st  of 

'tiy,  1865,  the  aggregate  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of 

^olkra ;  composed  of  five  per  cent,  notes,  six  per  cent,  compound  interest 

^lotes,  greenbacks  not  bearing  interest,  and  fractional  currency.    Up  to 

ttit  date,  the  circulation  of  the  National  Banks  had  reached  one  hundred 

lad  fifty  seven  millions,  and  the  supposed  amount  of  the  notes  of  State 

iioks  Btill  in  circulation,  was  about  eighty  millions.    The  aggregate  cir- 

ulation  in  the  Northern  States,  therefore,  had  reached,  at  the  end  of  the 

■r.  the  prodigious  amount  of  about  ^nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
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dollars.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  we  have  seen,  did  not 
exceed,  at  the  end  of  the  Kapoleonic  wars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars,  which  is  not  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  circulation  which 
the  war  left  in  the  North.  The  price  of  gold  in  New  York,  compared  with 
greenbacks,  for  several  months  after  the  close  of  the  war  fluctuated  near 
the  point  of  one  for  one  and  forty-five  hundredths ;  while  the  maximun: 
depreciation  of  paper,  during  the  war,  was  two  and  eighty-five  hundredths. 
The  maximum  depreciation  of  the  pound  starling  note  in  England  was  one 
and  fifly-five  hundredths. 

The  total  cost  of  the  war  to  the  Confederate  government  had  reached 
at  its  close,  according  to  the  opinion  of  intelligent  officers  of  the  Treasury, 
about  thirty-five  htindred  millions  of  doUara.  Of  this  total  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  millions  consisted  of  eight,  Eeven,  six,  and  four  per  cent. 
bonds  of  long  dates ;  of  Treasury  notes  outstanding  of  both  the  old  and 
new  issue ;  of  unsettled  accounts  due  from  government,  audited  or  in  the 
process  of  being  audited  in  the  accounting  departments ;  and  of  debt  that 
had  been  cancelled  in  the  form  of  the  old  currency,  and  income  received  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  The  residue  of  the  expenditure  remained  in  the  form 
of  unpaid  claims  against  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  prop- 
erty purchased  or  impressed  and  damages  sustained  from  the  army. 
In  fact,  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the  Confederate  side,  measured  in  Confed- 
erate currency,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  on  the  Federal  side ;  for  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars  at  which  the 
Federal  debt  is  generally  estimated,  embraces  only  the  Federal  debt  prop- 
er ;  and  does  not  embrace  the  expenditures  made  by  States,  cities,  counties, 
and  corporations  generally.  An  intelligent  authority  classifies  the  war 
debt  of  the  North  as  follows :  Federal  debt,  three  thousand  millions ; 
State  debt  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  millons ;  city  debt,  one  hundred 
millions ;  and  county  debt  five  hundred  millions  ;  making  a  grand  aggre- 
gate of  about  three  thousand  seven  hundi*ed  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  municipal  indebtedness  of  the  South,  incurred  on  account  of  the  war, 
was  very  inconsiderable.  The  complete  disorganization  which  attended  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  straggle  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
exact  knowledge  as  yet  either  of  the  Confederate  debt  or  of  the  municipal 
debt ;  but  the  latter  was  comparatively  so  inconsiderable  as  to  constitute 
scarcely  an  appreciable  element  in  the  grand  total  of  the  Confederate 
finances.  The  system  of  bounties  was  wholly  unknown  at  the  Sonth ; 
a  patriotic  public  opinion  and  an  energetic  conscription  sufficing  to  force 
every  man  of  self-respect  into  the  army,  or  into  some  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  bounty  system,  with  its  frauds  and  corruptions,  was  a  feature 
of  the  war  known  only  to  the  North. 

"We  come  now  to  speak  more  exclusively  of  the  course  of  finance  in  the 
Southern  States.    Early  in  the  winter  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and 
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atlier  earlier  than  was  supposed  to  be  necessary,  the  banks  of  the  Soath- 
in  States  suspended  specie  payments.    The  specie  in  their  vatdts  at  the 
Lzne,  as  shown  by  their  published  reports,  was  about  thirty  millions  of 
.oUars  in  the  total,  and  the  paper  circulation  outstanding,  in  the  form  of 
»arLk  notes,  was  about  fifty  millions.     An  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
pecie  at  the  time  in  circulation  among  the  people  of  the  South  must  be 
onjectural ;  but  the  weight  of  intelligent  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  con- 
lusioB  that  this  amount  did  not  exceed  twenty  millions  of  dollars.    Thus 
he  ijv-ar  found  the  South  in  possession  of  only  about  fifty  millions  of  coin, 
•nd  'with  a  paper  circulation  afloat  of  about  the  same  amount.    No  reports 
^ere  made  to  the  Confederate  authorities  by  the  banks,  of  their  accounts, 
^D^d.  tlie  foregoing  data  are  derived  from  reports  made  shortly  antecedent 
^  the  war.    The  specie  in  the  hands  of  the  people  was  of  course  imme- 
diately hoarded ;  and  was  afterwards  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  contra^ 
^and  trade ;   that  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  remained  for  a  long  time  tm- 
ased ;  but  afterwards  was  in  part  secreted,  in  part  taken  possession  of  by 
™e  Confederate  Government,  or  turned  over  to  its  custody,  and  some  of 
^^  Captured.     Yet  much  of  it  must  have  gone  abroad  through  the  blockades 
^^ring  the  war,  as  the  termination  of  the  struggle  revealed  a  very  small 
P^i^ion  of  the  thirty  millions,  at  first  held  by  the  banks,  as  still  in  theii* 
on. 
Ihe  suspension  of  the  banks  early  in  the  winter  of  1861-'62  was  not 
any  inability  to  protect  their  circulation.     This  latter  had  recently 
S^'ie  down  very  much  in  amount ;  and  the  banks  were  abundantly  able  to 
?ix>\ri(le  for  it.    The  suspension  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
^^^  the  drain  of  specie  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  large  purchases 
^  ^Herchandise  at  the  North  which  the  prospect  of  a  long  embargo  would 
7^*"^^  induced.    The  specie  was  saved  ;  but  it  proved  a  curse  rather  than  a 
^lesBing  to  the  country.    If  by  some  talismanic  power  every  dollar  of  it 
^^Id  have  been  transformed  into  iron  coins  like  those  of  Lycurgus,  the 
^^federacy  would  have  been  a  gainer.    It  was  extensively  used  in  the 
*°^^ggling  trade  throughout  the  war,  and  the  goods  brought  in  through  its 
•8^^cy  were  sold  at  such  enormous  prices  in  Confederate  currency  as  to 
contribute  very  powerfully  to  the  discredit  of  that  circulation  among  the 
P^^le.    True,  the  patriotic  men  and  women  of  the  country  prided  them- 
selves in  homespun  ;  but  far  too  many  manifested  a  more  eager  desire  for 
erotic  fSeibrics  than  ever  before. 

The  first  financial  measure  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  tlie 

jBBning  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest,  payable 

ia  specie,  for  which  au  export  duty  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 

cotton  was  levied  and  pledged.    The  second  financial  measure  was  the 

negotiation  of  heavy  loans  from  most  of  the  banks  in  the  form  of  discounts 

cpon  negotiable  notes  drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    After 
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these  measures  other  loans  in  heavy  amounts,  upon  bonds  at  loi)g  dates, 
were  periodically  made ;  and  the  baneful  system  was  instituted  of  Treas- 
ury notes  put  out  in  the  form  of  notes  of  circulation,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  the  fractions  of  a  dollar  up  to  notes  of  five  hundred  dollars.  If  to 
these  measures  we  add  the  cotton  bonds,  which  were  employed  in  England 
and  Europe  for  the  purchase  of  war  material,  and  the  cotton  loan  upon 
which  they  were  based  at  home,  we  shall  have  mentioned  all  the  leading 
measures  of  finance  employed  by  the  Confederacy. 

The  fifteen  million  loan  was  early  disposed  of  at  satisfactory  rates.  Foi 
a  time  the  interest  which  had  been  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  specie  was  actu- 
ally dischsCrged  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  before  the  close 
of  the  war  the  bondholders  were  either  not  paid  at  all  or  consented  to  ar- 
rangements less  difficult  to  the  Treasury  than  the  payment  of  specie.  This 
fifteen  million  loan  in  fact  produced  sore  inconvenience  to  the  Government 
during  the  later  years  of  the  war,  and  was  the  first  subject  with  reference 
to  which  it  was  obliged  to  forfeit  its  faith  to  the  holders  of  its  paper. 

The  temporary  loans  negotiated  from  the  banks  were  easily  provided 
for.  By  the  time  that  the  loans  matured,  the  Treasury  was  able  to  dis- 
charge them  by  means  of  the  Treasury  notes  prepared  for  circulatiou. 
But  it  was  found  in  the  sequel  that  these  accommodations  cost  the  banks 
dearly.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
circulation  of  the  Southern  banks  was  quite  inconsiderable  in  amount.  To 
meet  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  loans,  the  banks  very  consider 
ably  increased  their  outstanding  circulation ;  in  fact,  they  doubled,  and,  in 
many  instances,  qradrupled  it ;  a  thing  which  was  perfectly  safe  during  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  Indeed,  a  large  increase  of  circulation  was 
found  to  be  quite  necessary,  after  the  disappearance  of  specie  and  under 
the  stimulus  imparted,  by  the  war  to  all  branches  of  trade.  The  fifty  mil- 
lions of  currency  found  in  circulation  by  the  war  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  active  state  of  business  superinduced  by  the  war.  The  banks  accom- 
plished two  objects  by  one  measure.  In  granting  a  loan  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  they  placed  a  large  amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Confederate  Government ;  and  they  supplied,  by  the  same  act,  the  de- 
ficiency of  currency  which  was  so  stringently  felt  by  the  people.  But  the 
act  proved  their  ruin.  The  notes  of  circulation  which  they  .thus  put  forth, 
following  that  law  of  finance  which  makes  a  base  currency  drive  out  of 
circulation  one  less  base,  were  hoarded.  The  bank  notes,  when  lent  by 
these  institutions  to  the  Government  soon  spread  over  the  country.  They 
were  succeeded  by  similar  paper  issued  in  the  form  of  currency  by  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  Treasury  notes  were  distrusted,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  distrusted,  the  notes  of  the  banks  were  hoarded. 
The  law  of  finance  which  has  been  adverted  to  had  a  quick  and  striking  ex« 
emplification.  The  notes  of  the  old  familiar  banks  of  the  States  were  reserved 
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iway  by  the  people,  and  did  not  emerge  from  their  retreat  imtil 
cloBO  of  the  war.  They  then  began  again  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
>ple.  Bnt  they  Iiad  come  forth  from  their  hiding  places  too  late. 
kg  had  been  ruined,  and  were  found  unable  to  pay  any  part  of 
ts  except  a  percentage  upon  their  circulation,  llie  notes  of  the 
institutions  varied  in  market  value  according  to  the  accidental  dr- 
es  which  influenced  the  original  amount  of  accommodations.which 
granted  in  1861  to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
»  aggr^ate  these  accommodations  had  considerably  exceeded  the 
x)ck  of  tlie  banks.  The  Confederate  Treasury  had  paid  off  the 
dation  notes  due  the  banks  with  Treasury  notes.  The  whole 
f  private  discounts  due  the  banks  from  individuals  were  dis- 
)y  the  agency  of  the  same  medium.  Thus  the  whole  capital  stock 
3  of  the  banks  were  soon  transformed  into  Treasury  notes ;  while 
y  amount  of  their  own  notes  which  they  had  lent  to  the  Gov- 
disappeared  from  circulation  and  went  into  private  hoards, 
ey  could  not  be  reached.  They  had  a  heavy  debt  outstanding, 
lid  not  be  discharged ;  and  their  whole  available  means  consisted 
f  depreciating  currency,  which  they  were  obliged  to  receive  in 
of  all  dues  to  themselves.  At  the  close  of  the  war  this  currency 
to  dead  leaves,  and  they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  no  assets  at 
t  the  small  amount  of  real  estate  occupied  by  their  counting. 
id  the  small  modicum  of  specie  which  they  had  been  able  to  save 
38,  impressment,  and  robbery.  Stockholders  thus  lost  all  their 
id  the  value  of  assets  in  hand  was  sufScient  to  meet  but  a  meagre 
;e  of  the  outstanding  circulation,  which  the  banks  had  impru- 
it  forth  in  originally  granting  such  liberal  loans  to  the  Confeder- 
mment. 

the  negotiation  of  the  fifteen  million  loan,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
B  of  the  banks,  all  regular  financiering  ceased  with  the  Confed- 
remment.  After  that,  money  was  manufactured  by  machinery  to 
wants  of  the  Government,  and  paid'  out  as  rapidly  as  it  was 
Thus  the  volume  of  the  circulation  increased  almost  in  equal 
1  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  Considerable  loans  in  the 
onds  at  long  dates  were  authorized,  and  a  good  deal  of  success  was 
in  disposing  of  the  bonds.  But  these  sales  were  exceedingly  out 
tion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditures ;  and  the  heavy  margin 
ncy  was  boldly  made  up  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  We 
3ite  here  in  detail  the  various  acts  of  Congress  that  were  passed 
ig  the  different  loans  and  directing  the  preparation  and  employ- 
Treasury  notes  of  circulation.  But  the  recital  would  be  tedious, 
ad  insipid.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  measure  whatever  was  taken 
a  reflux  of  the  circulation  to  the  source  of  issue,  and  thereby  to 
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restrict  the  volume  of  currency  within  manageable  limits,  and  crea 
demand  for  it  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  its  value. 

The  patriotism  of  the  people,  however,  provided  a  partial  demanc^ 
these  notes.    The  growing  redundance  of  currency  produced  high  pri 
and  high  prices  produced  large  funds  for  investment  in  the  hands  of    ^ 
wealthy  classes.    These  made  it  a  point  of  patriotism  to  invest  thcixr  su, 
plus  capital  in  the  securities  of  the  Government.     Legislatures  authox-ised 
and  the  courts  directed  the  funds  held  by  fiduciaries  to  be  invested  ixx  the 
eight  and  seven  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Confederacy.    Necessity  also  cazne 
in  aid  of  patriotism  to  promote  these  investments.    The  great  majoritjr  of 
capitalists  knew  not  wliat  better  disposition  to  make  of  their  Treasury  notes 
than  to  convert  them  into  Confederate  bonds.     The  bonds  drew  interest; 
the  notes  drew  none;  except  indeed  those  hundred  dollar  seven-thirty 
notes,  which  in  fact  were  bonds.    For  a  brief  period  after  the  first  rise  of 
prices  consequent  upon  the  inflation,  real  estate  came  briskly  into  marfcet? 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  changed  hands.    But  this  species  of  investment  &4:»on 
terminj^ted.     Speculation  in  tlie  necessaries  of  life  and  in  the  staples  of  "tiio 
country  was  resorted  to  extensively  by  the  class  of  men  known  as  BharpoiB; 
but  it  was  distasteful  to  respectable  people  and  highly  disreputable  in  p^b* 
lie  opinion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  wealthy  and  respectable  ca-pi* 
talists,  who  were  men  of  public  spirit  and  patriotic  impulses,  esche'^ei 
these  questionable  operations,  and  converted  their  treasury  notes  into  in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  drawn  at  long  dates.    Many,  indeed,  in  an  unbouaded 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Confederacy,  purchased  negroes ;  but  the  amount 
of  this  property  available  for  purchase  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
vast  capital  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

It  so  happened,  therefore,  that  the  very  redundance  of  the  currewj 
produced  in  partial  degree  a  remedy  for  its  own  cure.  The  very  excess  of 
circulation  produced  a  necessity  for  its  conversion  into  bonds.  But  the 
misfortune  was,  that  the  remedy,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  always  came  too  l»te 
for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  It  did  not  come  into  action  until  the  depredation 
of  the  currency  had  taken  place.  The  reflux  did  not  return  by  a  natui*' 
flow,  but  resulted  from  a  damming-up  process.  A  competent  agency 
should  have  been  employed,  which  .should  have  watched,  directed,  and 
controlled  the  movement  from  the  beginning ;  an  agency  clothed  ^^ 
absolute  power  over  the  circulation,  and  endowed  with  a  sufficient  capiw 
to  ensure  a  ready  sale  at  reasonable  prices  of  the  public  bonds. 

The  progress  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  was  atfii* 
gradual ;  but  afterwards  very  rapid.    In  January,  1862,  a  dollar  in  gold 
i^as  worth  at  the  brokers'  shops  in  Richmond  one  dollar  twenty  cents  in 
currency.     In  July,  1862,  it  was  still  worth  one  dollar  twenty  cents.   In 
January,  1863,  it  had  fallen  to  three  dollars  ten  cents.    In  midsummer, 
1863,  the  value  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty.    It  afterwards,  as  we  shall 
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h  lower.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  brokers* 
avariably  a  long  period  in  advance  of  the  rates  acted  upon  in 
\  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1862,  Confederate  monev  was 
in  the  settlement  of  all  transactions  originating  before  the  war^ 
e  basis  of  the  general  transactions  of  the  country  at  the  old 
3.  The  brokers'  rates  were  either  unknown  to  the  people  or 
yarded  by  them.  Not  until  the  volume  of  the  currency  had 
nd  all  reasonable  proportion,  did  the  people  at  large  consent 
delated  value  upon  this  money.  Even  then  they  did  so  under 
Eemorseless  speculators  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  the 
)f  many  of  the  comforts  and  prime  necessities  of  life.  These 
exorbitant  prices ;  and  in  order  to  compass  the  means  of  pur- 
i,  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were  obliged  to  rate  their  own 
dgher  prices  in  Confedei-ate  money  than  the  old  prices  obtain- 
e  war.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Richmond  rates  of 
money  w^ere,  throughout  the  war,  far  below  those  which  pre- 
Confederacy  at  large ;  and  it  is  a  general  fact,  that  the  rates 
y  improved  as  the  distance  from  Kichmond  increased.  This 
iy  due  to  the  circumstance,  that  Richmond  was  the  great  focus 
mt  disbursements,  and  was  constantly  flooded  to  excess  with 
;  partly  to  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  the  base  from  which 
;  operations  were  carried  on,  at  which  of  course  gold  for  the 
ade  was  more  in*demand,  and  commanded  the  highest  prices ; 
to  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  .centre  and  resort  of  the 
slashes,  and  the  principal  depository  of  their  wares,  at  which 
3  and  last  profits  on  the  commodities  bought  up  in  the  country 
>n,  were  realized.  It  may  be  remarked,  without  a  material 
3m  the  truth,  that  after  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
and  the  Confederate  money  had  become  very  redundant,  the 
le  country,  at  a  distance  from  Richmond,  was  done,  for  prob- 
a  period  as  twelve  months,  upon  the  basis  of  five  for  one  in 
cjurrency.  After  that  period,  the  change  of  rate  to  fifteen  or 
le  was  rather  abrupt ;  and  upon  the  latter  basis  transactions 
r  another  twelve  months ;  aftier  which  the  rate  was  very  un- 
)  interiour. 

observation  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the  brokers'  prices 
comparison  of  Confederate  money  with  gold  did  not,  during 
rd  a  true  criterion  of  the  value  of  either  commodity.  Gold 
silly  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Confederacy.  The  old  dollar's  value, 
lot  affected  by  the  condition  of  war,  was  not  suflScient  to  pur- 
r  in  gold.  Real  estate  did  not  approximate  the  prices  in  gold 
i  commanded  before  the  war.  Boarding  at  the  best  hotels 
cured  for  fifty  cents  a  day  in  gold,  which  had  cost  two  doUan 
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and  fifty  cents  before  the  war.    A  Bnit  of  clothing  which  before  the  v^ 
would  have  cost  thirty  dollars,  could  How  be  obtained  for  ten  or  fifteer^  ] 
gold.    In  short,  gold  had  greatly  appreciated  in  the  Confederacy,  and   tlk 
gold  dollar  no  longer  represented  the  old  dollar^s  worth.    The  eztraoTdn 
nary  demand  for  it  produced^ by  blockade  nmning,  and  the  BmDgglfiy 
trade,  and  the  small  supply  of  it  which  the  war  had  found  in  the  Coafai> 
eracy,  rendered  still  smaller  by  the  process  of  hoarding,  had  imparted  to 
it  an  extraordinary  value.    It  had  thus  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  Taloe^ 
and  had  become  a  very  scarce  commodity  of  commerce.    The  real  viloe 
of  Confederate  money  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which 
it  commanded  at  the  brokers'  shops. 

The  case  of  gold  was  diJSerent  at  the  North,  from  that  which  webarl 
just  described.  There  commerce  was  unaffected  by  a  blockade ;  the  nsnal 
supplies  of  gold  continued  to  be  received ;  no  extraordinary  demandg  rf 
specie  for  exportation  were  experienced,  and  it  remained,  throBj^ont  the 
period  of  war,  as  accurate  and  reliable  a  standard  of  value  as  ever.  Ute 
depreciation  of  Federal  currency  can  therefore  bo  measured  with  absolute 
certainty  by  comparing  it  with  gold.  In  the  Confederacy,  however,  the 
case  was  not  the  same.  As  we  have  seen,  gold  bore  an  abnormal  Talue; 
and  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  Confederate  money  founded 
merely  upon  its  relation  to  gold,  would  bo  erroneous.  The  old  dolW> 
worth,  if  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained,  in  such  commodities  as  were 
not  afi*ected  by  the  condition  of  war,  would  be  the  true  standard  of  v«lo^ 
Until  the  final  six  or  eight  months  of  the  Confederacy,  the  general  tnnsM* 
tions  of  the  interiour  country  proceeded  on  a  basis  of  value  for  Confedfinto 
money  measured  by  the  old  dollar's  worth,  which  was  mudi  higher  tto 
the  values  furnished  by  the  brokers'  quotations  in  Kichmond. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  similarity  of  career  which  is  presented 
in  the  cases  of  the  money  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  of  theOoft* 
gross  of  the  first  American  Confederation.    We  have  already  stated  tke 
gradual  depreciation  of  the  one.    The  progress  of  the  depreciation  in  tke 
old  Continental  money,  though  somewhat  more  tardy,  was  in  the  se"* 
degree.    Jn  May,  1777,  the  Continental  paper  dollar  was  worth  at  the  i* 
of  two  and  two-thirds  for  one  in  specie.    In  December  it  was  worth  &■' 
for  one.    In  March,  1778,  it  was  worth  five  for  one ;  in  December,  six  to 
one.    In  February,  1779,  it  was  worth  ten  for  one ;  in  June,  twen^J  ^ 
September,  twenty-four ;  in  December,  thirty-nine.    After  the  year  ITH^ 
seemed  to  have  no  value.    The  total  amount  of  this  old  Continental  iDOtff 
that  was  issued,  was  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  was  worfhtO 
those  who  received  it,  at  the  period  when  paid  out  by  the  GovemuMflt) 
only  thirty-six  and  a  half  miUions  of  dollars.    A  similar  scaling  of  the, 
money  of  the  Confederate  Treasury  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  war  on  tin 
Southern  side  to  less  than  a  thousand  millions  of  dollars.    The  diff» 
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between  that  sum  and  the  nominal  cost  measures  die  aggr^ate  de- 
ation  of  the  money. 

!he  principal  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  this  money,  in  the  last  twelve 
hs  of  the  war,  was  the  distrust  of  success  entertained  bj  the  classes 
controlled  the  value  of  the  money.  The  principal  causes  of  its  depre- 
n  in  the  antecedent  period,  were  the  excessive  issues  of  it  by  GK)vem- 
)  and  the  influence  of  speculation.  It  is  probably  useless  to  declaim 
iBt  a  vice  so  prgudicial  as  speculation  to  both  the  individual  and  general 
ests  of  a  country  circumstanced  like  the  Confederacy.  It  is  a  display  of 
rorst  form  of  seliishness ;  a  selfishness  that  feeds  upon  the  privation,  want, 
necessity  of  fellow-citizens  engaged  in  mortal  struggle  with  a  formi- 
e  public  enemy ;  a  selfishness  that  appropriates  all  that  it  can  grasp,  at 
ae  when  each  individual  should  give  up  for  the  general  good  all  that 
be  spared ;  a  selfishness  worse  than  that  for  which  Ananias  and  Sap- 
a  were  struck  down  by  the  iiand  of  God,  inasmuch  as  it  seeks  not  only 
ithhold  what  is  one's  own,  but  to  engross  also  whatever  else  can  be 
passed  by  craft  and  greed.  The  best  communities  contain  persons  of 
Mnrdid  temper ;  and  the  temptation  to  its  indulgence  in  a  country  iso- 
I  and  beleaguered  by  armies  and  blockading  fleets,  where  the  supplies 
Tery  article  are  limited,  are  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  class 
)e  inclinations  are  set  in  that  direction.  The  speculation  commenced 
ich  articles  as  cut  nails,  salt,  and  leather.  There  were  but  two  nail 
lies  ip.  the  Confederacy,  and  the  stocks  of  these  establishments  were 
able  and  easily  engrossed.  Within  the  first  six  months  of  the  war, 
iQtire  stock  of  cut  nails  in  the  Confederacy  were  in  the  hands  of  less 
half  a  dozen  speculators  in  Eichmond ;  and  the  price  was  abruptly 
ip  from  four  dollars  to  seven,  and  then  to  ten  per  keg.  There  was  but 
considerable  saline  in  the.  Confederacy,  and  this  was  operated  by  a  single 
which  ran  up  the  price  of  this  prime  necessary  of  life,  witliin  two  years, 
the  ante-war  price  of  one  cent  per  pound,  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
d  in  specie  or  fifty  cents  in  Treasury  notes.  Leather  was  one  of  those 
las  wldch,  though  tanned  in  very  numerous  establishments  conducted 
small  scale  throughout  the  country,  yet  was  everywhere  found  to  be  in 
ler  quantity  than  was  needed  by  the  people,  and  which  might  safely 
m^t  up  right  and  left  wherever  found.  These  are  but  examples  of 
objects  of  the  speculation  and  extortion  that  became  rife  throughout 
Jonfedcracy.  The  effect  was  greatly  to  augment  and  aggravate  the 
m  of  the  war  upon  the  people ;  but  its  most  serious  evil  was  in  the 
»iating  infiuence  it  exerted  upon  the  currency.  The  great  mass  of 
eople  were  desirous  to  receive  this  money  at  the  normal  rates ;  but 
ig  themselves  obliged  to  pay  extortionate  prices  for  commodities 
I  they  stood  in  need  of  purchasing,  they  were  driven,  i^ainst  their 
:o  demand  increased  prices  for  the  products  and  property  which  they 
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sold.  The  fury  and  intensity  of  speculation  forced  tae  people  into  iielu(s^ 
tant  acquiescence  in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  But  there  is  th^ 
consolatory'  observation  to  be  made  on  the  subject:  namely,  that  t^^ 
classes  who  devoted  themselves  assiduously  to  speculation,  as  a  geL 
rule,  came  out  losers  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  while  the  masses  of  p6(K 
who  eschewed  this  disreputable  avocation,  generally  saved  a  comfoit^^^ 
portion  of  their  original  means. 

That  the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  currency  was  partially  gir 
induced  by  speculation  anc}  circumstances  other  than  its  mere  rcdiiDikK^ 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  grand  total  of  circulation  in     -th 
North  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  millioa^s  of 
dollars,  while  the  depreciation  of  greenbacks,  at  the  close  of  the  war^  \r«8 
less  than  one  and  a  half  for  one.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  depreciation  is 
not  the  necessary  result  of  mere  redundancy,  and  may  be  prevented  fy 
provident  and  timely  measures.      The  ability  with  which  the  Federa/ 
finances  were  conducted,  especially  in  avoiding  this  depredation,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  war. 

If  early  and  proper  measures  had  been  adopted,  the  Confederate  cri> 
rency  would  doubtless,  likewise,  have  proved  as  manageable  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  Confederate  finances.    These  measures  should  have  looked 
to  the  provision  of  an  adequate  demand  for  the  circulation  that  was  issned 
in  such  profusion.    This  demand  could  have  been  abundantly  establiAed 
by  means  of  taxation,  of  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  of  long  dates,  snd 
by  the  intervention  of  a  system  of  discounts  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  Bank  of  Exchequer.    The  circulation  should  not  have  been  issued 
directly  from  the  Treasury.    It  should  have  been  placed  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  an  issuing  agency,  which  would  have  served  as  a  r^nWor 
•and  balance-sheet  in  the  movement,  and  preserved  an  equilibrium  between 
the  efflux  and  influx  of  the  circulation.    Taxation  should  have  been  iin- 
posed  from  the  beginning,  and  execute  promptly ;  not  postponed  several 
years,  and  then  tardily  put  in  force.    The  sales  of  bonds  should  have  been 
conducted  by  a  great  and  respectable  banking  institution,  directed  by  oi^ 
nent  and   reputable  financiers;  not  entrusted  to  ignorant  and  irrespcft- 
sible  stock  and  exchange  brokers.     Such  a  financial  institution  could  hav« 
established  and  maintained  an  infiux  of  the  circulation  commensurate  widi 
the  efflux.    With  this  reflux  in  fall  flow,  the  volume  of  the  currency  m^ 
have  been  increased  with  impunity.    And,  if,  besides,  the  circulation  hid 
been  in  the  form  of  notes  of  the  bank,  rather  than  in  that  of  notes  of  Ite 
Treasury ;  then,  when  the  unfortunate  end  came,  the  debts  due  to  tbfe 
bank  would  still  have  given  a  partial  value  to  this  circulation ;  and  pi» 
Tented  the  total  wreck  of  cash  means  which  at  last  overtook  the  people  ol 
Che  South. 
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^  ^^KW  ATTEMPT  UPON  FOKT  8UMTKB  AND  0IIABLX8T0N.— OEN.  OILLICOBS^S  OOMM Ain>« — HI8 
^£Ajr  OF  0PXBA.TI0N8. — WHAT  WAS  PBOPOSBD  BT  THB  BBDUCTIOK  OF  THS  W0BK5  ON  MOB- 
ItlB  ISLAND. — ±  BA8B   OF  0PBBATI0N8  ON  FOLLT  ISLAND. — HOW  GEN.  BBAT7BEOABD  WAS 
KUNDBD  AND  DEOXITED. — FOBTT-SEYEN  OUNS  OF  THE  ENEMY  UNMASKED. — THE  ASSAULT 
QV  FOBT  WAOHEB. — OALLANTBY  OF  A  GONNECTIOUT  BEGDCENT. — THB  ASSAULT  BEPUIJBED. 
-^-^EN.  BEAUBEOABD^S  PLANS. — HIS  OBJECT  IN  HOLDING  MOBBIS  ISLAND. — SECOND  ASSAULT 
ON   FOBT  WAONEB   IN    CONJUNCTION  WITH   DAHLOBSN^S  FLEET. — THE   BOMBABDMENT   OF 
VOBT  WAONBB. — PBOFOUND  AND  SIGNIFICANT  SILENCE  OF  THE  GABBISON. — ^ADYANCE  OF 
THS  8TOBMING  COLUMN. — ITS  BEPULSE. — TEBBIBLB  SCENES  OF  CABNAGE. — SIEGE  OPEBA- 
TI03r8. — ^APPEALS  TO  THE  SOUTH  CABOLINA  PLANTEBS,  AND  THEIB  INDIFFBBENCE.— GILL- 
KOBE  FBEPABES  TO  BOMBABD  AND  DESTBOY  CHABLESTON. — ^'  THE  GBEEK  FIBE." — "  THE 
IWAUP  ANGEL,^— GILLMOBB^S  NOTICE  OF  BOMBABDMENT. — SHABP  AND  MEMOBABLE  BSPLY 
OF  GEN.   BEAUBEGABD. — OOWABDLY  BEJOICINGS  IN  THE  NOBTH. — THB  BOMBABDMENT  A 
FAILUBB. — ^ATTEMPTED  DEMOLITION  OF  FOBT  SUMTEB. — HOW  FAB  THE  FOBT  WAS  INJUBED 
BY  THB    BOMBABDMENT.— GILLMOBE  ANNOUNCES  ITS  BEDUCTION. — THB  ANNOUNCEMENT 
FALSE   AND   ABSUBD. — PBOOBESS  OF  THE  SIEGE  OPEBATIONS  AGAINST  FOBT  WAGNEB. — A 
TXBSnriO  FIBB  OPENED  UPON  IT. — 8UBPA8S1NG  GBANDEUB  OF  THE  SCENE.— <}1LLM0BE  PLANS 
AHOTHSB   ASSAULT   UPON   TUB   FOBT. — THB    CONFEDEBATES    BYACUATE   IT   AND   MOBBIS 
BLAND. — WHAT  GEN.  BEAUBEGABD  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  BBTENTION  OF  MOBBIS  ISLAND 
FOB   TWO   MONTHS. — THE    ISLAND  NOT  THE  KEY  TO  CHABLESTON.-^ADMIBAL  DAHLGEEN 
BBFUBES  TO  ASCEND  THE  HABBOUB  WITH  HIS  IBON-CLADS. — HB  SUMMONS  FOBT  SUMTEB  TO 
tUBBXHDEB. — BBAUBEGABD^S   BEPLY. — A  BOAT-ATTACK    ON  THE  FOBT. — ^ITS  DISASTBOUS 
KBPULBB. — THB  ENEMY^S  OPEBATIONS  AGAINST  CHABLESTON  DEGENEBATE  INTO  A  CHBONIO 
4VD  FBUITLB88  BQMBABDMENT. — DISAPPOINTMENT  IN  THE  NOBTH. 

The  most  remarkable  military  event  of  the  midsummer  of  1863  was 
ie  gucceBsfal  defence  of  Charleston  against  a  most  imposing  demonstration 
f  the  enemy's  power  by  land  and  by  sea.  We  have  seen  how  nnsaccessful 
'BB  the  naval  attack  upon  tliis  city  in  April,  1863.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
sfore  another  attempt  was  planned  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  Charleston,  the 
epB  of  which  were  the  military  occupation  of  Morris  Island  and  the  cstab- 
ihment  of  batteries  on  that  island  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
ainter.  The  establishment  of  these  batteries  and  the  reduction  of  the 
onfederate  works — Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg — was  a  matter  of 
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great  engineeruig  skill,  and  Gen.  Q.  A.  Oillmore  was  selected  to  comim..su2d 
the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  engaged  in  these  operations.    Morris  lA-^otf 
was  on  the  soath  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbonr,  about  three  an<f « 
half  milos  in  length,  low,  narrow,  and  sandy,  and  separated  firom  the  ncuuo» 
land  adjacent  to  it  by  soft,  deep,  and  impracticable  marshes.    Its  captnn^ 
although  principally  designed  to  open  a  way  to  the  enemy's  iron-dada, 
would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  making  the  blockade  of  Charleston  ha^ 
hour  more  thorough  and  complete,  by  allowing  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
blockading  fleet  to  lie  inside  the  bar.     But  the  most  important  object,  as 
we  have  indicated,  was  to  secure  a  position  whence  it  was  hoped  Fort 
Sumter  might  be  demolished,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire 
extended  to  the  fleet,  when  it  was  ready  to  move  in,  run  by  the  battcrieB 
on  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  and  reach  the  city. 

Gen.  Gillmore  assumed  command  on  the  12th  June,  and  at  once  pre* 
posed  to  commence  a  base  of  operations  on  Folly  Island.  This  island,  the 
south  end  of  which  controlled  the  waters  of  Stone  Harbour  and  Inlet  and 
the  water  approaches  from  James  Island,  had  been  occupied  in  force  hj 
the  enemy  since  the  7th  April.  But  Gen.  Beauregard  appears  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  what  was  going  on  there ;  he  never  made  a  reooDDoisance  of 
the  enemy's  outposts  on  the  island ;  and  he  was  bitterly  accused  in  the 
Eichmond  Sentinel^  the  organ  of  President  Davis'  administration,  for  > 
want  of  vigilance,  which  had  permitted  the  enemy,  unknown  to  him,  to 
construct  a  base  of  operations  actually  within  speaking  distance  of  hii 
pickets.  It  is  true  that  the  enemy  threw  up  earthworks  and  monnted 
heavy  guns  on  Folly  Island  under  a  screen  of  thick  undergrowth ;  but  it » 
certainly  to  the  last  degree  surprising  that  he  should  have  succeeded  m 
secretly  placing  in  battery  forty-seven  pieces  of  artillery  so  near  to  the 
Confederate  lines  that  a  loud  word  might  have  revealed  tiie  work,  and  ex- 
posed moreover  to  a  flank  and  reverse  view  from  their  tall  observatories  <^ 
James  Island.  Indeed  there  was  a  circumstance  yet  more  curious.  A 
blockade  runner  had  been  chased  ashore  just  south  of  the  entrance  to  liff^ 
house  Inlet,  and  it  actually  occurred  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked  M 
Confederate  soldiers  within  pistol  range  of  the  enemy's  batteij  J* 
Folly  Island,  without  their  being  in  the  least  aware  of  such  a  gn* 
neighbour. 

This  battery  was  ready  to  open  fire  on  the  6th  July.    A  plan  of  atH* 
upon  Morris  Island  was  now  deliberately  formed,  one  part  of  which  wiB^ 
strong  demonstration  of  Gen.  Terry's  division,  some  four  thousand  infiffittft 
on  James  Island  so  as  to  draw  off  a  portion  of  the  Confederate  force  c*   ] 
Morris  Island.    While  this  demonstration  was  taking  place,  two  thonatfi 
men  of  Gen.  Strong's  brigade  were  to  embark  in  small  boats  in  FoDj 
Biver,  effect  a  landing  on  Morris  Island,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  attempt  fe 
carry  Fort  Wagner  by  assault.    The  batteries  on  the  north  end  of  FoD] 
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iBland  were  also  ordered  to  be  unmasked,  bj  opening  out  the  embrasures 
ind  cntting  away  the  brushwood  in  front  of  them. 

At  daybreak  of  the  10th  July,  forty  launches  containing  Strong's  as* 
saulting  column  crept  up  Folly  Eiver  with  muffled  oar-locks ;  the  iron- 
clad fleet  crossed  ibe  bar,  and  took  up  its  position  in  the  main  ship-channel 
off  Morris  Island ;  two  hundred  axemen  suddenly  sprung  from  behind  the 
batteries  on  Folly  Island,  and  felled  the  trees  which  hid  them  from  view ; 
embrasure  after  embrasure  was  laid  bare ;  and  at  five  o'clock  the  first  gun 
was  heard  from  the  suddenly  revealed  battery,  and  the  dense  white  smoke 
wliich  rose  above  the  tall  pines  marked  the  new  line  of  confiict.'  Mean- 
while ibe  assaulting  column  had  landed ;  the  Confederate  lines  were  drawn 
within  eight  hundred  yards  of  Fort  Wagner ;  and  offensive  operations  were 
suspended  for  the  day. 

An  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  ordered  at  five  o'clock  the  next  mom- 
uig.  The  Seventh  Connecticut  E^iment  was  to  take  the  lead,  followed 
by  the  Seventy-Sixth  Pennsylvania  and  Ninth  Maine.  Gen.  Strong,  who 
I^  the  assaulting  column,  gave  a  Cromwellian  order :  ^^  Aim  low,  and 
put  your  trust  in  Qod  I  "  The  Connecticut  soldiers  took  the  double-quick, 
Mid  with  a  cheer  rushed  for  the  works.  Before  they  reached  the  outer 
^orks,  they  got  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Confederate  rifles,  and  the  fort 
opened  with  three  8-inch  howitzers,  heavily  charged  with  grape  and  canis- 
ter. The  men  went  over  the  outer  works  with  an  extraordinary  courage, 
«uit  must  be  recorded  to  their  honour,  and  were  advancing  to  the  crest  of 
^©  parapet,  wlien  it  was  discovered  that  the  regiments  which  were  to  sup- 
P<>rt  them  had  staggered  back  and  lost  their  distance.  The  Connecticut 
"^ment  was  left  to  effect  its  retreat  through  a  sheet  of  fire.  Nearly  one 
^^  of  ihem  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
^aaqoite  as  large.  Gen.  Beauregard  estimated  his  losses  in  opposing  the 
'•hiding  of  the  enemy  at  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  including  six- 
teen oflBcers.  The  attack  was  tmdoubtedly  a  surprise  to  him,  as  he  had 
P^tiDBted  in  the  belief  that  the  demonstration  against  Charleston  would  be 
'^^•de  by  the  old  route — James  Island — and  accordingly  had  almost  strip- 
P^  Morris  Island  of  his  artillerymen  and  infantry,  to  meet  the  advance 
^  Terry. 

Bnt  although  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner  was  repulsed,  the  remissness 
^  Qen.  Beanr^ard  with  respect  to  the  battery  on  Folly  Island  was  to  cost 
^«ar  enough*  It  compelled  the  evacuation  of  all  the  fortified  positions  of 
^  Confederates  on  tiie  south  end  of  Morris  Island  ;  in  fact,  surrendered 
til  the  island  except  about  one  mile  on  the  north  end,  which  included  Fort 
Wagner  and  Fort  Gregg  on  Cumming's  Point ;  and  virtually  made  the 
mdnction  of  these  works  but  a  question  of  time.  It  was  very  clear  that 
the  enemy,  having  once  obtained  a  foothold  on  Morris  Island,  would  even* 
tasHj  compel  an  evacuation  by  the  operations  of  si^e,  and  that  it  was  im« 
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possible  to  defend  forever  a  small  island  cut  off  from  communioati 
enormous  fleet.  It  only  remained  for  Gen.  Beauregard  to  repair 
possible  the  errour  he  had  already  committed,  and  to  find  some  c 
tion  for  what  had  already  occurred.  And  well  did  he  do  this  f 
duty.  Admitting  the  impracticability  of  defending  Morris  Island 
position  of  the  enemy  on  it  was  folly  established  and  covered  by 
clads,  Gen.  Beauregard  yet  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  ho 
island  long  enough  to  replace  Sumter  by  interiour  positions,  and  si 
that  every  day  of  defence  by  Wagner  was  vital  to  that  of  CS 
For  two  months  this  policy  was  successftil. 

Gen.  Gillmore  was  not  content  with  his  first  essay  to  take  For 
by  storm.  He  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Dahlgren,  con 
the  fleet,  and  determined  to  attempt,  with  the  combined  fire  of 
batteries  and  the  gunboats,  to  dismount  the  principal  guns  of  1 
and  either  drive  the  Confederates  &om  it,  or  open  the  way  to  a  f 
assault.  Batteries  were  accordingly  established,  and  were  read] 
fire  on  the  18th  July,  when  the  enemy's  fieet,  consisting  of  four ! 
the  Ironsides,  a  fiigate,  and  four  gunboats,  some  of  which  threw  8 
mortars,  closed  in  opposite  Fort  Wagner. 

About  noon  the  enemy's  vessels  commenced  hurling  their  hea' 
and  shell  around,  upon,  and  within  Fort  Wagner,  und,  with  int 
but  a  very  few  minutes,  continued  this  terrible  fire,  until  one  hour 
sun  had  gone  down.  Yast  clouds  of  sand,  mud,  and  timber  were  i 
up  into  the  air.  Forty-eight  hours  the  Monitors  and  the  Ironc 
kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  Fort  Wagner  had  not  surrender 
eight  hours,  fifty-four  guns  from  the  land  batteries  had  hurled  t 
and  shell  within  her  walls,  and  still  she  flaunted  the  battle-fiag  of 
federacy  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Once  during  the  day  the  fiag 
down.  Immediately  it  was  run  up  about  ten  feet  above  the  p 
little  cluster  of  men  raUied  around  it,  waved  their  hats,  and  thi 
peared,  and  were  not  again  seen  during  the  day.  There  was  no  € 
of  human  life  about  the  fort.  It  appeared  as  if  the  garrison  wai 
conquered.  ^'  But,"  said  a  Federal  officer,  who  watched  the  seeni 
were  a  few  later  developments  that  proved  their  opinion  was  th 
one  who  said  this  profound  silence  on  the  rebel  side  was  significai: 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  of  ultimate  success  in  repulsing  our  aasa 
they  were  keeping  themselves  under  cover  until  they  could  look 
eyes  of  our  men,  and  send  bullets  tlirough  their  heads,  and  .wo 
Bwarm  by  thousands  with  every  conceivable  deadly  missile  in  the 
and  drive  us  in  confusion  and  with  terrible  slaughter  back  U 
trenchments." 

Gillmore  had  selected  the  time  of  twilight  for  the  storming 
move  to  the  attack,  in  order  that  it  might  not  bc^  distinctly  seen 
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amoB  Island  and  Sullivan's  Island  battenes,  and  from  Foi*t  Sumter.  But 
^  time  there  was  to  be  no  surprise.  As  the  bombardment  relaxed,  it 
^ss  Iniown  at  Fort  Wagner  that  such  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
nemy  was  not  without  its  object ;  and  every  man  was  ordered  by  Gen. 
'•liaferro,  who  conmianded  tlie  fort,  to  the  parapet  to  prepare  for  the  ex- 
acted assault  of  the  enemy. 

At  dusk  the  assaulting  oolumn  was  formed  on  the  beach.    A  regiment 

f  negro  soldiers,  the  Fitty-fourtli  Massachusetts,  was,  for  peculiar  reasons, 

ttt  in  the  extreme  advance.    There  were  eleven  regiments  in  solid  column 

.8  the  head  of  it  debouched  from  the  first  parallel,  a  tremendous  fire  from 

le  barbette  guns  on  Fort  Sumter,  from  the  batteries  on  Cumming's  Point, 

ad  ftom  all  the  guns  on  Fort  Wagner,  opened  upon  it.     The  guns  from 

Wagner  swept  the  beach,  and  those  from  Sumter  and  Cumming's  Point 

nfiladed  it  on  the  left.     Still  the  column  staggered  on  witliin  eighty  yards 

f  the  fort.    And  now  a  compact  and  most  destructive  musketry  fire  was 

K>iired  upon  it  from  the  parapet,  along  which  gleamed  a  fringe  of  fire. 

'U  five  minutes  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  had  been  shot,  bayoneted,  or 

B^ere  in  full  retreat.    The  First  Brigade,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Strong, 

failed  to  take  the  fort    The  Second  recoiled ;  and  the  few  troops  that  had 

dambered  to  the  parapet,  now  found  the  most  desperate  task  to  effect  a 

wtreat.    It  was  a  night  black  with  tempest.     Even  if  they  suirendered, 

^6  shell  of  Sumter  were  thickly  falling  around  them  in  the  darkness,  and, 

•*  prisoners,  they  could  not  be  safe  until  victory,  decisive  and  unques- 

*wned,  rested  with  one  or  the  other  belligerent.     It  was  a  retreat  of  untold 

'Wrrours.    Men  rolled  in  the  ditch,  or  draped  their  bloody  bodies  through 

^  sand-hills,  on  their  hands  and  knees.    About   midnight  there  was 

dence  at  last ;    the  battle  was  over ;  the  ocean  beach  was  crowded  witli 

^^  dead,  the  dying,  and  tlie  wounded.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  severe 

"•■fifteen  himdred  and   fifty  killed  and   wounded,  according  to  his  own 

"^ment,  which  must  have  been  below  the  truth,  as  the  Confederates 

"^ed  six  hundred  of  his  dead  left  on  the  field.    Tlieir  own  loss  was  not 

^Dore  than  one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  second  successful  defence  of  Fort  Wagner  the  remainder  of 
tie  month  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  were  employed  by  the 
enemy  in  erecting  siege-works,  and  mounting  heavy  si^e-guns,  preparatory 
to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  found  that  Fort  Wagner  did 
not  interfere  with  the  engineer  corps  at  work.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Beauregard 
md  the  Mayor  of  Charleston  issued  another  urgent  appeal  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  others  to  send  in  their  negroes  to  work  on  the  fortifications ; 
ad  the  Governor  of  the  State  made  an  even  stronger  appeal.  There  was, 
>wever,  much  indifference  shown  in  promptly  responding ;  and  though  an 
t  of  the  Legislature  had  been  passed  involving  a  penalty  on  roftisal,  many  of 

e  planters  preferred  paying  it  to  allowing  their  negroes  to  be  so  employed. 
28 
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]3ut  to  the  desultory  operations  on  Fort  Wagner  a  remarkable  episode 
was  to  take  place.  Oen.  Gillmore  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
tUe  precise  point  where  to  establish  a  battery  from  which  he  would  be  able 
to  batter  down  the  forts  in  the  harbour  and  even  the  city  of  Charleston. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  at  his  disposal  pieces  whose  range  and  effects  sur- 
passed all  conception ;  and  ISforthem  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  story 
of  a  new  discovery  called  "  the  Greek  Fire,"  which  was  to  be  poured 
upon  'Charleston,  and  consume  ^^  the  cradle  of  secession."  The  prospect  of 
what  such  devilish  agents  of  destruction  might  accompIisiL  was  pleasing  to 
many  of  the  Northern  people ;  it  was  announced  that  Oillmore  was  experi- 
menting in  liquid  fire,  that  he  had  made  a  new  style  of  bombs,  and  many 
other  pyrotechnic  inventions,  and  that  he  might  soon  be  expected  to  ^^  roll 
his  fire4hells  through  the  streets  of  Charleston." 

The  point  whence  such  '^ork  was  to  be  accomplished,  tmd  where  Oill- 
more thought  to  discover  the  vitals  of  Charleston,  was  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Morris  and  James  Islands,  seven  thousand  yards  distant  from  tlie 
lower  end  of  Charleston  city.  Here,  on  tiie  marsh-mud — ^where  a  crab 
might  crawl,  but  where  a  man  would  sink  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet — ^there  was  prepared  a  plan  of  a  battery  for  one  8-inch 
Parrott  rifle  (800-pounder).  It  was  a  singular  achievement  of  labour  and 
skill.  The  work  had  to  be  done  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hide  the  pieces  of  wood  during  the  day  with  grass  and  sea-weed. 
Li  the  night-time  piles  were  driven  in  the  mud-shoa^  which  separated  the 
two  islands ;  flfteen  thousand  bags  of  sand,  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  each,  were  brought  in  the  vessels  to  make  a  terre-plein  and  a  para- 
pet. The  work  was  executed  in  fourteen  nights,  from  the  2d  till  the  18th 
of  August.  After  breaking,  by  its  great  weight,  several  trucks,  the  mon- 
ster gun  was  finally  hauled  up,  and  placed  in  position,  and  Charleston, 
four  miles  and  a  half  away,  little  dreamed  that  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  * — 

*  The  following  effbaioii  of  a  Northern  writer  gives  an  explanation  of  this  name,  in  which  blan- 
phemy  and  devilish  hate  are  united.    The  poetiy  reads  like  the  exaltation  of  a  fiend. 

The  "  Swamp  Angel"  hears  the  traitor  boasting  of  security,  and  sends  forth  its  dreadful  wam« 
og  that  '*  nowhere  in  these  United  States  are  traitors  safe  from  the  avenging  wrath  of  the  B» 
pnhlia*' 


<. 


•i  Flmmting,  and  boaattag,  and  briak,  and  gay. 
The  itreets  of  the  eity  Adne  to-day. 
Foiti  without,  our  anny  within. 
To  think  of  fORender  were  deadly  tin ; 
YtK  the  foe  for  over  the  ware  abide, 
And  no  guns  can  reach  o'er  the  flowing  tide. 
They  oen't  7    Through  the  air,  with  a  mih  and  a  yell* 
Come  the  aoreech  and  the  roar  of  the  howling  shell ; 
And  the  populous  dty  is  still  alivo 
With  the  bees  that  are  leaving  the  axident  bive; 
And  the  markat-plaoes  are  waste  and  baxe^ 
And  the  snwke  hangs  tUdc  in  the  poisoned  air ; 
And  the  ruins  alone  shall  remain  to  tell 
Where  the  bjnm  of  destruciion  was  sung  by  the  tfMiL* 
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new  agont  of  destraction  was  called— was   looking   into  liei 

On  the  21st  Angost,  Gren.  Gillmore  addressed  to  Gen.  Beanregard  a 
Daiid  for  the  evacuation  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  and  threat- 
ng,  if  not  complied  with,  **  in  less  than  four  hours,  a  fire  would  be 
uied  on  the  city  of  Charleston,  from  batteries  already  established  within 
y  and  effective  reach  of  the  heart  of  the  city/' 

The  reply  of  Gen.  Beauregard  was  memorable.  He  wrote,  in  a  letter  ad 
SBsed  to  Gillmore :  '^  It  would  appear,  sir,  that  despairing  of  reducing  these 
•rks,  you  now  resort  to  the  novel  means  of  turning  your  guns  against  the 
L  meD,  the  women  and  children,  and  the  hospitals  of  a  sleeping  city  ;  an 
t  of  inexcusable  barbarity,  from  your  own  confessed  point  of  view,  inas- 
uch'iB  you  allege  that  the  complete  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  within  a 
w  hours  by  your  guns  seems  to  you  a  matter  of  certainty ;  and  your 
xuflsion  to  attach  your  signature  to  such  a  grave  paper,  must  show  the 
xUessDess  of  the  course  upon  which  you  have  adventured,  while  the  fact 
■^t  you  knowingly  fixed  a  limit  for  receiving  an  answer  to  your  demand, 
'hidi  made  it  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  reply  within 
^  time,  and  that  you  actually  did  open  fire  and  threw  a  number  of  the 
''^  destructive  missiles  ever  used  in  war  into  the  midst  of  a  city  taken 
■^Wares,  and  filled  with  sleeping  women  and  children,  will  give  you  a 
W  eminence  in  history — even  in  the  history  of  this  war." 

If  the  enemy's  execution  had  equalled  his  desire,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
^  dty  of  Charleston  would  have  been  reduced  to  ruins  and  ashes ;  women 
**d  children  murdered  indiscriminately  ;  and  an  outrage  committed  that 
^^  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  world.  But  happily  Oten.  Gill- 
ie was  not  able  to  do  what  he  threatened,  and  what  that  cowardly  hate 
tt  die  North,  whose  invocation  against  the  South  was,  ^^  Kill  all  the  inhab- 
iinti,"  waited  for  him  to  accomplish.  The  attempted  bombardment  of 
fcttieston  was  a  failure.  Some  few  missiles  from  the  Federal  batteries 
i  Honis  Island  reached  the  city.  Twelve  8-inch  shells  fell  in  the  streets ; 
rend  flew  in  the  direction  of  St.  Michael's  steeple ;  but  fortunately  no 
9  was  injured.  The  "  Swamp  Angel "  fired  only  a  few  shots.  At  the 
rtjHdxth  discharge  the  piece  burst,  blowing  out  the  entire  breech  in 
r  of  the  vent.    No  guns  were  placed  in  the  Marsh  Battery  after  this ; 

"  Oreek  Fire  "  proved  a  humbug ;  and  firing  upon  the  city  was  not 
uned  until  after  all  of  Morris  Island  came  into  the  enemy's  possession. 
The  fomudable  strength  of  Fort  Wagner,  as  developed  in  the  unsuceess- 
Eussanlt  ot  the  18th  July,  induced  Gen.  Gillmore  to  modify  his  plan  of 
rations,  and  while  pressing  the  si^  of  Fort  Wagner  by  regular  ai> 
iches,  to  turn  his  fire  over  the  lieads  of  both  this  work  and  Fort  Gregg 
u  the  walls  of  Sumter.    It  was  thus  determined  to  attempt  the  demoli- 

of  Fort  Sumter  from  ground  already  in  the  enemy's  possession,  so  that 
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the  iron-clad  fleet  could,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  enter  apon  the  ex 
ecution  of  their  part  of  the  joint  programme.  The  early  elimination  of  this 
famous  fort  from  the  conflict,  considered  simply  as  auxiliary  to  tlie  reduc* 
tion  of  Fort  Wagner,  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  elaborate  arrangemer.  ts 
were  at  once  commenced  to  place  the  breaching  guns  in  position. 

On  the  18th  August,  Gillmore  opened  heavily  against  the  east  face  cl 
Fort  Sumter  from  his  land  batteries  enfllading  it.  The  cannonade  was 
continued  throughout  the  day,  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  shots  being 
flred.  The  effect  was  to  batter  the  eastern  face  heavily,  doing  consider- 
able damage,  and  to  disable  one  ten-inch  gun  and  a  rifled  forty-two 
pounder.  On  the  22d  the  enemy  threw  six  hundred  and  four  shots  at  the 
fort,  disabling  some  of  the  barbette  guns,  demolishing  the  arches  of  the 
northwest  face,  and  scaling  the  eastern  face  severely.  The  next  day  the 
fire  from  the  enemy's  land  batteries  was  kept  up  on  Sumter,  disabling  the 
only  ten-inch  columbiad  that  remained,  and  the  three  rifled  forty-two- 
pounders  in  the  northern  salient  of  the  second  tier.  Tlie  eastern  face  was 
badly  scaled,  and  the  parapet  seriously  injured. 

On  the  24th  August  Gen.  Gillmore  reported  to  "Washington  "  the  prac- 
tical demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  as  the  result  of  our  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment of  that  work."  The  assertion  was  insolent  and  absurd.  Fort  Simi- 
ter  had,  indeed,  been  severely  injured  ;  but  it  was  in  one  respect  stronger 
than  ever ;  for  the  battering  down  of  the  upper  walls  had  rendered  the 
casemated  base  impregnable,  and  the  immense  volume  of  stone  and  debris 
which  protected  it,  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  Al- 
though apparently  a  heap  of  ruins,  it  still  afforded  shelter  to  the  Confed- 
erate heroes,  who  raised  the  standard  of  the  South  each  time  it  was  beaten 
down ;  and  it  was  still  protected  by  the  batteries  of  Fort  "Wagner,  which 
the  Federals  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  carry  by  assault.  Gen.  Gillmore 
must,  at  all  hazard,  overcome  this  obstacle.  He  opened  the  trenches  by 
means  of  the  rolling  sap,  making  work  enough  for  a  company  of  miners. 
Five  parallels  were  established  in  succession,  and  two  batte/ies  were  con- 
structed, with  handageSy  under  flre  of  James  and  Sullivan's  Islands.  From 
this  moment  Fort  Wagner  received  more  fire  than  she  could  return ;  solid 
shot  and  shells  fell  right  and  left ;  no  living  soul  could  remain  upon  the 
parapets ;  everything  was  shattered  in  pieces ;  the  arches  of  the  casemates 
commenced  to  crumble  in,  and  to  crush  the  defenders  who  had  sought 
refuge  there. 

For  two  days  and  nights  the  foi*t  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  terrific 
fire  that  any  earthwork  had  undergone  in  all  the  annals  of  warfare.  All 
the  light  mortars  of  the  enemy  were  moved  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  bat- 
tery ;  the  rified  guns  were  trained  upon  the  fort ;  and  powerful  calcium 
lights  aided  the  night  work  of  the  cannoniers  and  diarpBbootei*s  and 
blinds  the  Confederates.    It  was  a  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur.    The 
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icimn  lights  turned  night  into  day,  and  brought  the  minutest  details  of 
a  fort  into  sharp  relief.  For  forty-two  consecutive  hours,  seventeen 
ige  and  coehom  mortars  unceasingly  dropped  their  shells  into  the  work^ 
i^e  thirteen  heavy  Parrott  rifles — 100,  200,  and  300-pounders — pounded 
'ay  at  short  though  regular  intervals.  Peal  on  peal  of  artillery  rolled 
"^f  the  waters ;  a  semi-circle  of  the  horizon  was  lit  up ;  an  autumnal 
t>on  hung  in  the  misty  sky ;  and  ear  and  eye  were  alike  appealed  to 
th  emotions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  shock  of  the  rapid  dis- 
M'ges  trembled  through  the  city,  calling  hundreds  of  citizens  to  the  bat- 
^y  wharves,  steeples,  and  various  look-outs,  where,  with  an  intei'est  never 
t  l)efore,  they  gazed  on  a  contest  that  might  decide  the  fate  of  Charles- 
^  itself. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  September,  Gen.  Gillmore  ordered  an  assault 
'  Fort  Wagner  at  the  hour  of  low  tide  on  the  following  morning.  The 
*ault  was  to  be  made  in  three  columns.  About  midnight  a  deserter  re- 
nted to  him  that  the  Confederates  were  evacuating  the  island.    The  work 

evacuation  had  commenced  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  and  was  already 
ticluded.  All  the  garrison  had  got  off  upon  the  Chicora,  an  iron-clad 
Lnboat  of  the  Confederates,  and  fourteen  barges.  Fort  Gregg  had  been 
.Bally  abandoned.  Moms  Island  was  thus  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  who 
w  possessed  themselves  of  Cumming's  Point,  from  which  they  could 
ainly  see  Charleston  at  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

The  Northern  public  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Gillmore 
ad  the  key  of  Charleston,  and  had  at  last  opened  the  gate  to  the  Monitors 
^i-  iron-clads,  which,  at  leisure,  might  ascend  the  harbour.  Gillmore  him- 
stf  insisted  that  he  had  done  his  part  of  the  work ;  that  "  Fort  Sumter 
vas  a  shapeless  and  harmless  mass  of  ruins ; "  and  he  indicated  that  it 
^y  remained  for  Admiral  Dahlgren,  with  his  fleet,  to  enter  upon  the 
■^cne,  and  accomplish  tlie  reduction  of  Charleston.  But  from  this  view 
^  Federal  admiral  dissented ;  he  indicated  that  Gen.  Beauregard  had 
accomplished  a  new  object  by  his  long  retention  of  Morris  Island ;  that,  in 
4cfc,  he  had  replaced  Sumter  by  an  interiour  position,  had  obtained  time 
to  oonvert  Fort  Johnson  from  a  forlorn  old  fort  into  a  powerful  earthwork, 
•nd  had  given  another  illustration  of  that  new  system  of  defence  practised 
it  Gomom  and  Sebastapol,  where,  instead  of  being  any  one  key  to  a  plan 
f  fortification,  there  was  the  necessity  of  a  siege  for  every  battery,  in 
'iiich  the  besiegers  were  always  exposed  to  the  fire  of  others.  He  was 
iwilling,  too,  to  risk  the  destructive  defences  and  infernal  machines  with 
[jjch  the  passes  were  blockaded.  The  Confederates  had  given  out  that 
'  no  possibility  could  one  of  the  gunboats  escape  these,  and  Dahlgren's 
ufldron  of  iron-clads  and  Monitors  did  not  dare  venture  far  up  the  har- 
or  past  Fort  Ripley  and  within  range  of  the  immediate  defences  of  the  city. 

Gillmore  claimed  that  he  had  reduced  Fort  Sumter ;  but  the  Confed- 
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erate  flag  still  floated  over  it.    It  had  been  held  through  the  siege  and  can 
nonade  bj  the  First  Sonth  Carolina  Artillery^  under  Col.  Alfred  Shett,  until 
its  armament  had  been  disabled ;  and  the  services  of  the  artillerymen  beuig 
elsewhere  required,  Gen.  Beauregard  determined  that  it  should  be  held  bj 
infantry.     On  the  night  of  the  4th  September,  the  Charleston  Battalion, 
under  Maj.  Blake,  relieved  the  garrison ;  Maj.  Stephen  Elliot  relieving 
Col.  Bhett  in  command  of  the  post.     On  the  7th  of  September,  Admiral. 
Dahlgren,  determined  to  test  Gillmore's   assertion  that   Sumter  was  s 
<<  harmless  mass  of  ruins,"  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.     Oen.  Beamre- 
gard  telegraphed  to  Maj.  Elliot  to  reply  to  Dahlgren  that  he  could  luire 
Fort  Sumter  when  he  took  it  and  held  it,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  sncl) 
demands  were  puerile  and  unbecoming. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  the  iron-clads  and  Monitora  ap- 
proached Fort  Sumter  closer  than  usual,  and  opened  a  hot  fire  tgainst  it 
In  the  night  of  the  9th  September  thirty  of  the  launches  of  the  enemj  at- 
tacked Fort  Sumter. .  Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event  At  a 
concerted  signal,  all  the  batteries  bearing  on  Sumter  assisted  by  one  gunboat 
and  a  ram,  were  thrown  open.     The  enemy  was  repulsed,  leaving  in  our 
hands  one  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  including  thirteen  officers. 
There  were  also  taken  four  boats  and  three  colours,  and  the  original  flag 
of  Fort  Sumter,  which  Maj.  Anderson  was  compelled  to  lower  in  1861, 
and  which  Dahlgren  had  hoped  to  replace. 

After  this  repulse  of  the  Federals  in  their  last  attack  upon  Fort  Sum-     ■ 
ter,  but  little  more  was  done  during  the  year  by   the  enemy,  except 
bombarding  the  forts  and  shelling  Charleston  at  intervals  during  day  v^d 
night,  until  this  became  so  customary  that  it  no  longer  excited  dismay  or 
was  an  occasion  of  alarm  to  even  women  and  children.    The  dty  wasiu- 
tact  and  safe ;  Gillmore  had  expended  many  thousand  lives  and  throfD 
shell  enough  to  build  several  iron-clads  to  obtain  a  position  that  proved 
worthless ;  Admiral  Dahlgren  feared  the  destruction  of  a  fleet  which  h*4 
cost  so  much  sacrifice,  and  refused  to  ascend  the  harbour ;  and  the  demoft- 
stration  upon  Charleston  degenerated  into  the  desultory  record  of  a  frnit- 
less  bombardment.    The  Northern  public  appeared  to  sicken  of  the  experi- 
ment of  Parrott  guns  and  monster  artillery,  and  read  with  disgust  the  daily 
bulletins  of  how  many  hundred  useless  shots  had  been  fired,  and  of  how 
much  ammunition  had  been  grandly  expended  in  a  great  noise  to  little  pa^ 
}>ose.     '^  How  many  times,"  asked  an  indignant  Philadelphia  paper,  ^hii 
Fort  Sumter  been  taken  ?     How  many  times  has  Charleston  been  burned  t 
How  often  have  the  people  been  on  the  eve  of  starvation  and  surrender! 
How  many  times  has  the  famous  Oreek  Fire  poured  the  rain  of  Sodom 
and  the  flames  of  hell  upon  the  secession  city  !  We  cannot  keep  the  count 
— but  those  can  who  rang  the  bells  and  put  out  the  fl^gs,  and  invoked  tfat 
imprecations,  and  rejoiced  at  the  story  of  conflagration  and  rain." 
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•nr.  JOSEPH  B.  JOHNSTOH's  FBOPHBOY  of  the  7ATB  OF  TENHBSeSS. — OHABAOTSB  AND  SXTBA- 
OBDINABT  F0SE8IOHT  OF  THIS  OOMMANDEB. — ^HOW  TEinTESSEB  WAS  SAOBIFIOED  TO  THE 
ATTEMPTED  DEFENOX  OF  YIOKSBTTBO. — ^BBAOO's  ABMT  FLANSIO)  AT  HOOVEB^S  GAP. — TT 
COMMENCES  A  BBTBEAT  TO  CHATTANOOGA. — ^EXPEDITION  OF  JOHN  MOBOAN. — HOW  IT  AF- 
FECTED THE  WE8TEBN  CAMPAIGN  AND  EMBABBAS8ED  BUBNSIDE. — ^MOBGAN^S  CIBOUIT 
THBOUGH  KENTUCKY,  INDIANA,  AND  OHIO. — ^WHAT  HE  AOCOHPLIBHED. — HIS  ANXIETT  FOB 
BBTBEAT.— CUT  OFF  ON  THE  OHIO  BITEB. — TEBBIBLB  SCENES  IN  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SWIM 
THE  BIVEB.—- CAFTUBB  OF  MOBGAN  AND  THE  BULK  OF  HIS  COMMAND. — CBUBL  AND  INFA- 
MOUS TBEATMENT  OF  THE  DISTINGUISHED  CAPTIVE  AND  HIS  OFFICEBS. — BUBBENDEB  OF 
CUMBEBLAND  GAP. — PBE8IDENT  DAYIS'  COMMENTABT  ON  THIS  EVENT. — BECOIL  OF  SEBI0U8 
CHABOES  UPON  THE  BICHMOND  ADMINI8TBATI0N. — ^BUBNSIDE^S  INYASION  OF  EAST  TENNES- 
SEE.—GEN.  FBAZIEB  IN  COMMAND  AT  CUMBEBLAND  GAP. — HIS  COBBESPONDENCE  WITH 
GEN.  BUCKNEB. — THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  GAP  DfPEBFBCT. — INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  GABBI- 
80N. — WHY  GEN.  FBAZIEB  SUBBENDEBED  IT. — TWO  LINES  OF  OPERATIONS  NOW  OPENED 
AGAINST  CHATTANOOGA. — THE  BATTLE  OF  CHICKAMAUGA. — TOPOGBAPHY  OF  THE  COUN- 
TBY  ABOUND  CHATTANOOGA. — MOVEMENTS  OF  BOSECBANS. — HE  THBBATENS  A  FLANK 
MOVEMENT  TOWABDS  BOMB. — THE  CONFEDERATES  EVACUATE  CHATTANOOGA. — BBAGG^S 
NEW  LINE  FROM  LEE^S  AND  GOBDOn's  MILLS  TO  LAFAYETTE. — ^LONGSTBEET's  COBPS  ON  THE 
WAY  FBOM  VIB6INIA  TO  BEINFOBCE  HIM. — BOSECBANS  PUBSUES  THE  CONFEDEBATES,  AND 
EXPOSES  HIMSELF  IN  DETAIL. — TOE  LOST  OPPOBTUNITY  IN  m'lEMOBE's  COVE. — LINES  OF 
BOSECBANS'  ADVANCE.— BBAGG  BESOLVES  TO  ADVANCE  AND  ATTACK  HIM. — ^ABBIVAL  OF 
L0N6STBEET  WITH  FIVE  BBIGADES. — THE  ENEMY  ANTICIPATES  A  FLANK  MOVEMENT  BT 
BBAGG. — A  SEVEBE  ENCOUNTER — CLEBUBNX's  GALLANT  CHABOE.— THE  CONFEDERATE  PLAN 
OF  BATTLE  FOR  THE  NEXT  DAY.— GEN  POLK  TO  OPEN  THE  ACTION. — A  STRANGE  DELAY. — 
A  SINGULAR  BBEAKFA6T  SCENE. — GEN.  BBAGG  FUBIOUS. — TUB  CONFEDEBATB  BIGHT  WING 
BEATEN  BACK. — CBITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  FIELD. — ^LONGSTBEET^S  ATTACK. — HE  SAVES 
THE  DAY. — THE  ENEMY  UTTEBLY  BOUTBD.-— CHICKAMAUGA  A  BBILUANT  BUT  VNFBa- 
DUCTIVE  VICTOBY. 

There  was  no  Confederate  commander  so  remarkable  for  long  foresight 
and  for  the  most  exact  fulfilment  of  prophetic  words  as  Gten.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  He  was  more  profound  than  Lee ;  his  mind  could  range  over 
larger  fields ;  at  all  times  of  the  war  his  cool,  sedate  judgments  were  so  in 
opposition  to  tlio  intoxicated  sensee  of  the  Confederate  people,  that  he  waa 
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rather  nnpopnlar  tlian  otherwise,  and  rested  his  reputation  on  the  apprecia- 
tive and  intelligent,  who  steadily  marked  him  as  the  military  genius  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  remained  for  the  sequel  to  justify  the  reputation  of  this 
greatest  military  man  in  the  Confederacy,  who,  cooler  even  than  Lee  lihn- 
self,  without  ardour,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  intellect,  saw  more 
clearly  than  any  other  single  person  each  approaching  shadow  of  the  war, 
and  prophesied,  with  calm  courage,  against  the  madness  of  the  Administra- 
tion at  Richmond  and  the  extravagant  vanity  of  the  people. 

When  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was  decided  upon  at  Richmond,  Gen. 
Johnston  then  warned  the  authorities  there  that  they  should  make  choice 
between  Mississippi  and  Tennessee ;  and  in  urging  the  retention  of  the 
latter  State,  he  declared,  with  singular  felicity  of  expression,  that  it  was 
"  the  shield  of  the  South."  In  six  weeks  after  the  battle  of  MurfreesborO, 
our  army  in  Tennessee  was  as  strong  as  when  it  fought  that  battle,  and, 
with  ordinary  generalship,  might  have  driven  Rosecrans  from  the  State. 
But  when  Stevenson's  division  was  sent  to  the  lines  of  the  Mississippi, 
Johnston  saw  the  errour ;  he  sent  to  Richmond  a  protest  against  it,  which 
he  thought  of  such  historical  impoilance  as  to  duplicate  and  to  copy  care- 
fully among  his  private  memoranda ;  and  he  then  predicted  that  the  Rich- 
mond Administration,  in  trying  to  hold  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ten- 
nessee, would  lose  both,  and  that  the  enemy,  once  pressing  the  northern 
frontier  of  Georgia,  would  obtain  a  position  that  would  eventually  prove 
the  critical  one  of  the  war. 

With  his  forces  reduced  for  the  defence  of  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Bragg  in- 
liisted  upon  regarding  his  army  in  Tennessee  as  one  merely  of  observation. 
Kosecrans  was  in  his  front,  and  Bumside,  who  commanded  what  was 
called  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  in  a  position,  by  an  advance  to- 
wards Knoxville,  to  threaten  his  rear.  In  July,  Gen.  Bragg  occupied  a 
ridge  extending  from  Bellbuckle  towards  Bradyville,  very  strong  by  na- 
ture on  the  right  and  made  strong  by  fortifications  on  the  left,  in  front  of 
Shelbyville.  An  injudicious  disposition  of  forces  left  Hoover's  Gap  unde- 
fended by  our  army.  Rosecrans  advanced  upon  Hoover's  Gap.  Three 
brigades  of  Confederates  moved  rapidly  up,  and  held  them  in  the  Gap  over 
forty  hours.  This  position  gained  placed  Rosecrans  on  Bragg's  flank, 
who,  to  save  his  army,  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  eventually  con- 
tinued to  Chattanooga. 


EXPEDrnON  OF  JOHN  MOBOAN. 


As  part  of  the  general  plan  of  action  in  the  West,  and  an  important 
contribution  to  the  success  of  Gen.  Bragg's  retreat,  we  must  notice  here  a 
remai*kable  expedition  of  the  famous  cavalier,  Gen.  John  Morgan,  the 
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effect  of  which,  although  its  immediate  event  was  disaster,  was  to  create 
an  important  diversion  of  Bumside's  army,  large  detachments  of  which 
were  drawn  after  Morgan  into  and  through  Kentucky,  and  to  prevent  that 
Federal  commander  from  getting  in  rear  of  Bragg's  army  at  the  time  it 
was  menaced  in  front  by  Rosecrans,  at  Shelbyville. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  June  the  command  of  Gen.  Morgan, 
consisting  of  detachments  from  two  brigades,  and  numbering  neai'ly  three 
thousand  men,  approached  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland.  The  passage 
of  the  river  was  weakly  contested  by  three  Ohio  regiments,  wliich  had  ad- 
vanced from  Somerset,  Kentucky.  Gen.  Morgan  was  obliged  to  build  a 
number  of  boats,  and  commenced  crossing  the  river  on  the  1st  July.  By 
ten  o'clock  next  morning  his  whole  regiment  was  over  the  river ;  the  ad- 
vance proceeding  to  Columbia,  where,  after  a  brief  engagement,  the  enemy 
was  driven  through  the  towil. 

Passing  through  Columbia,  Gen.  Morgan  proceeded  towards  Green  River 
Bridge,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  stockade  there  with  two  regiments,  send- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  force  across  at  another  ford.  The  place  was  judi- 
ciously chosen  and  skilfully  defended  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  repulsed  with  severe  loss — alx)ut  twenty-iive  killed  and  twenty 
wounded. 

At  sunrise  on  the  4th  July,  Gen.  Morgan  nioved  on  Lebanon.  The 
Federal  commander  here — Col.  Hanson — made  a  desperate  resistance; 
placing  his  forces  in  the  depot  and  in  various  houses,  and  only  surrender- 
ing after  the  Confederates  had  fired  the  buildings  in  which  he  was  posted. 
About  six  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  here,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
guns  to  arm  all  of  Morgan's  men  who  were  without  them. 

Rapid  marches  brought  Morgan  to  Bradensburg  on  the  7tli  July  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  keeping  in  check  two  gunboats,  and  dis- 
persing a  force  of  militia  posted  with  artillery  on  the  Indiana  shore.  When 
the  pui-suing  column  of  the  enemy,  which  had  increased  now  to  seven 
regiments  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  it 
was  to  find  the  passenger  boat  on  which  Gen.  Morgan  had  effected  a  cross- 
ing in  flames,  and  to  see  far  back  on  the  opposite  shore  the  rear-guard  of 
his  force  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

On  the  9th  July  Morgan  marched  on  to  Corydon,  fighting  near  four 
thousand  State  militia,  capturing  three-fourths  of  them,  and  dispersing  the 
remainder.  He  then  moved  without  a  halt  through  Salisbury  and  Palmyra 
to  Salem,  where  he  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  and  track  and  a  vast 
/amount  of  public  stores.  Then  taking  the  road  to  Lexington,  after  riding 
all  night,  he  reached  that  point  at  daylight,  capturing  a  number  of  sup- 
plies, and  destroying  during  the  night  the  depot  and  track  at  Vienna,  on 
the  Jefferson ville  and  Indianapolis  Railroad.  Leaving  Lexington,  he 
passed  on  north  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  near  Vernon,  where, 
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finding  Oen.  Manson  with  a  heavy  force  of  infantry,  he  ekirmuhed  wiA 
him  two  hours  as  a  feint,  while  the  mam  command  moved  round  the  towD 
to  Dupont,  where  squads  were  sent  out  to  cut  the  roads  between  Yenum 
and  Seymour  on  the  west,  Yemen  and  Lawrenceburg  on  the  east,  YemoD 
and  Madison  on  the  south,  and  Yemon  and  Columbus  on  the  north. 

From  Yemon  Gen.  Morgan  proceeded  to  Yersailles,  capturiDg  &n 
hundred  militia  there  and  gathering  on  the  road.  I  rom  Yenailles  he 
moved  without  intermptiou  across  to  Harrison,  Ohio,  destroying  the  tnck 
and  burning  small  bridges  on  the  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Bail- 
road.  At  Harrison  he  burned  a  fine  bridge.  Leaving  Harrison  atdofll^ 
he  moved  around  Cincinnati,  passing  between  that  city  and  Hamilton,  de* 
stroying  the  railroad,  and  a  scout  mnning  the  Federal  pickets  into  the  dty, 
the  whole  command  marched  within  seven  miles  of  it.  Daylight  of  the 
14th  found  him  eighteen  miles  east  of  Cincinnati. 

The  adventurous  conmiander  had  now  performed  a  wouderfiil  drcnit; 
he  had  traversed  two  enormous  States,  destroying  property,  probably  to 
the  extent  of  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  he  had  cut  an  entire  net  of  railroadB; 
he  had  paroled  nearly  six  thousand  prisoners,  and  thrown  several  milhoiB 
of  people  into  frantic  consternation.  He  had  done  his  work,  and  the 
anxiety  now  was  to  escape.  It  was  no  easy  matter.  The  country  W 
been  aroused,  and  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  thousand  men  were  un- 
der arms  to  pursue  or  to  intercept  "  the  bloody  invader." 

After  passing  Cincinnati,  the  jaded  command  of  Confederates  proceeded 
towards  Dennison,  and  making  a  feint  there,  struck  out  for  the  Om 
Daily  were  they  delayed  by  the  annoying  cry  of  "  Axes  to  the  front,  • 
cry  that  warned  them  of  bushwackers,  ambuscades,  and  blockaded  roeda 
It  appeared  that  every  hillside  contained  an  enemy  and  eveiy  ravine  • 
blockade.  It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  19th  July,  that  the  con** 
maud,  dispirited  and  worn  down,  reached  the  river  at  a  ford  abo^ 
Pomroy. 

At  4  p.  M.,  two  companies  were  thrown  across  the  river,  andw^* 
stantly  opened  upon  by  the  enemy.  A  scout  of  three  hundred  men  w^ , 
sent  down  the  river  a  half  mile,  who  reported  back  that  they  had  fonnd  • 
small  force  behind  rifle-pits,  and  asked  permission  to  charge.  Theiil^ 
pits  were  charged,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  captured.  ^ 
courier,  arriving  about  the  same  time,  reported  that  a  gunboat  had  ^ 
preached  near  our  battery,  and  upon  being  fired  upon  had  retired  ^ 
dpitately. 

Gen.  Morgan  finding  this  i:eport  correct,  and  believing  that  he  hi4 
sufficient  time  to  cross  the  command,  was  using  every  exertion  to  toooor 
plish  the  task,  when  sinmltaneously  could  be  heard  the  discharge  of  9i& 
lery  from  down  the  river — a  heavy,  drumming  sound  of  small  arms  in  ^ 
rear  and  right ;  and  soon  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  came  up  three  black 
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solamns  of  infantry,  firing  upon  our  men,  who  were  in  close  column,  prepar- 
ing to  cross.  Seeing  that  the  enemy  had  every  advantage  of  position,  an 
overwhelming  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  that  his  men  were  becom- 
ing completely  environed,  tlie  command  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Morgan  to 
move  up  the  river  double-quick.  Three  companies  of  dismounted  men,  and 
perhaps  two  hundred  sick  and  wounded  were  leit  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion. The  bulk  of  the  command  pressed  rapidly  to  Belleville,  about  four- 
teen miles,  on  a  running  fight,  and  conmienced  fording,  or  rather  swim- 
ing,  at  that  point.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  men  had  effected  a  crossing, 
when  again  the  enemy's  gunboats  were  upon  them — one  iron-clad  and  two 
transpoits.  It  was  a  terrible  adventure  now  to  cross  the  river ;  but  even 
under  the  hot  fire  a  party  of  officers,  headed  by  Col.  Adam  B.  Johnson, 
plunged  into  tiie  stream,  and  commenced  the  struggle  of  life  and  death. 
Of  the  fearful  scene  which  ensued,  one  of  the  party  writes :  "  The  Colonel's 
noble  mare  falters,  strikes  out  again,  and  boldly  makes  the  shore.  Wood- 
son follows.  My  poor  mare,  being  too  weak  to  carry  me,  turned  over,  and 
commenced  going  down ;  encumbered  by  clothing,  sabre,  and  pistols,  I 
made  but  poor  progress  in  the  turbid  stream.  An  inherent  love  of  life 
actuated  me  to  continue  swimming.  Behind  me  I  heard  the  piercing  call 
of  young  Rogers  for  help  ;  on  my  right,  Capt.  Helm  was  appealing  to  me 
for  aid ;  and  in  the  rear  my  friend,  Capt.  McClain,  was  sinking.  Grad- 
ually the  gunboat  was  nearing  me.  Sliould  I  be  able  to  hold  up  until  it 
came ;  and  would  I  then  be  saved  to  again  undergo  the  liorrours  of  a 
Federal  bastile  ?  But  I  hear  something  behind  me  snorting  I  I  feel  it 
passing !  Thank  God  I  I  am  saved !  >  A  riderless  horse  dashes  by ; 
I  grasp  his  tail ;  onward  he  bears  me,  and  the  shore  is  reached.  Col. 
J bhnson,  on  reaching  the  shore,  seizes  a  ten-inch  piece  of  board,  jumps  into 
a  leaky  skiff,  and  starts  back  to  aid  the  drowning.  He  reaches  Capt. 
Helm,  but  Capt.  McCIain  and  young  Rogers  are  gone." 

Gen.  Morgan  was  not  of  the  fortunate  party  that  escaped  across  the 
river.  With  two  hundred  of  his  men  he  broke  tlirough  the  enemy's  lines 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  continued  his  flight  in  the  direction  of 
New  Lisbon,  with  the  design  of  reaching  the  river  higher  up.  Forces  were 
despatched  to  head  him  off,  and  the  brave  cavalier,  who  had  so  often  given 
occasion  of  surprise  and  mystery  to  the  enemy,  was,  at  last,  bronglit  to  bay 
at  a  point  on  the  river  where  there  was  no  escape,  except  by  fighting  his 
way  through,  or  leaping  firom  a  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  precipice. 
Here  he  surrendered  himself  and  the  renmant  of  his  command. 

Of  the  infamous  treatment  of  this  distinguished  captive  and  his  com 
rades,  tlic  following  memorandum  was  made  in  the  War  Department  at 
Richmond,  signed  by  lieuL-Col.  Alston,  as  a  personal  witness :    "  They 
were  carried  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  thence  he  [Gen.  Morgan]  and  twenty- 
eight  of  his  officers  were  selected  and  carried  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  whore 
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they  were  shaved  and  their  hair  cut  very  close  by  a  negro  convict  Thej 
were  then  marched  to  the  bath  room,  and  Bcmbbed,  and  from  there  to  their 
cells  where  they  were  locked  np.  The  Federal  papers  published,  with 
great  delight,  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  proceedings.  Seven  isLjz 
afterwards,  forty-two  more  of  Gen.  Morgan's  officers  were  conveyed  fiom 
Johnson's  Island  to  the  penitervtiary^  and  subjected  to  the  samd  "lu- 
dignities." 

But  these  hardships  and  outrages  did  not  break  the  spirit  of  these  bre^Te 
men.  The  very  officer  who  made  the  memorandum  quoted  above,  di^ed 
to  write  in  his  jail-journal  this  sentiment  of  defiance :  "  There  are » h'Uii- 
dred  thousand  men  in  the  South  who  feel  as  I  do,  that  they  would  ratl^er 
an  earthquake  should  swallow  the  whole  country  then  yield  to  our  opp:x^^ 
Bors — men  who  will  retire  to  the  mountains  and  live  on  acorns,  and  cr^*^' 
on  their  bellies  to  shoot  an  invader  wherever  they  can  see  one." 


SUBBENDEB  OF   OUMBEBLAND  OAF. 

In  the  month  of  September  occurred  the  surrender  of  Cumberland 
— a  misfortune  which  President  Davis  declared  "laid  open  Eastern  Tenxxo- 
see  and  Southwestern  Virginia  to  hostile  operations,  and  broke  the  lin^  of 
communication  between  the  seat  of  Government  and  Middle  Tennese^f^ " 
— and  an  event  which  some  of  the  Richmond  papers  characterized  as  '^  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  of  the  war."    These  serious  charges  demand  < 
close  investigation  of  the  subject ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  CDmberlairf 
Gap  is  but  another  instance  in  which  such  charges,  on  a  detail  of  facts,  re- 
coil upon  the  Kichmond  Administration  itself. 

About  the  last  of  August,  1863,  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Bnnn 
side,  entered  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Knoxville  on  the  2d  September.   A 
large  part  of  these  forces  passed  through  the  Cumberland  Mountains  ftoo 
Kentucky  into  Tennessee  at  Big  Creek  Gap,  forty  miles  south  of  Cumta^ 
land  Gap,  which  latter  position  was  held  by  Gen.  Frazier  for  the  Confw' 
crates.     On  the  2l8t  August,  Gen.  Buckner,  who  was  in  command  of  4e 
Confederate  forces  in  East  Tennessee,  ordered  Gen.  Frazier  to  hold"th 
Gap,"  which  was  an  important  protection  to  that  country  and  to  Soo4' 
western  Virginia ;  stating,  moreover,  that  if  the  enemy  broke  through  !)•• 
tween  this  post  and  Big  Creek  Gap — the  left  and  rear  of  Gten.  Frarier-l* 
(Buckner)would  check  them.    This  despatch  left  Gen.  Frazier  under  ita 
impression  that  he  would  be  protected  in  his  rear.     But  on  the   30& 
August  Gen.  Buckner  again  despatched  to  Frazier  to  evacuate  the  Gap 
with  all  speed,  to  bum  and  destroy  everything  that  could  not  be  trana- 
ported,  and  to  report  to  Gen.  S.  Jones  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
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Gen.  Frazier  was  uot  satisfied  of  the  gonnineness  of  this  order ;  he  sns- 
ted  some  trick  of  the  enemy  ;  he  had  been  left  under  the  recent  and 
>hatic  impression  that  East  Tennessee  was  to  be  held ;  and  he  tele- 
phed  in  cipher  to  Gen.  Buckner,  stating  that  he  had  abont  forty  days' 
ODs,  that  he  believed  he  could  hold  the  position,  and  asking  to  be  in- 
aed  if  his  snperiour  insisted  upon  the  order  of  evacuation.    The  order 

countermanded  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  Buckner's  last  instruo- 
s  were  to  hold  the  Gap. 

Enoxville  had  at  this  time  been  abandoned ;  and  Oen.  Buckner  and 
forces  were  at  Loudon,  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  Knoxville,  at 
crossing  of  the  Holstein  or  Tennessee  River.    Q^n.  Frazier  prepared 

a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Gap.    It  was  not  the  "  easily  defensible 
31 "  wliich  President  Davis  declared  it  to  be.    There  were  three  public 
3s  uniting  in  it :  the  Virginia  Road,  leading  eastward  to  Powell's  Val- 
;  the  Kentucky  Road,  running  througli  the  Gap  from  Bioxville  into 
itneky ;  and  the  Harlan  Road,  leading  along  the  north  side  of  the 
mtain.    In  consequence  of  the  broken  nature  of  the  country,  declivities, 
ines,  etc.,  the  artillery  commanded  these  roads  very  imperfectly.    The 
Itneky  Road  to  the  south  at  various  points  in  its  windings  could  be 
jhed  within  range  of  the  guns ;  but  neitlier  of  the  other  roads  could  be 
imanded  with  artillery  for  a  greater  distance  than  about  four  hundred 
d&    Batteries  were  placed  to  defend  these  approaches.    But  tlie  char- 
5r  of  the  ground  permitted  an  enemy  to  approach  in  many  directions 
r  the  spaces  between  th,e  roads.    The  lino  of  proper  outward  defences 
the  force  in  Gen.  Frazier's  command  was  about  two  miles  in  circuit, 
ich  comprised  the  various  rifle-pits  placed  at  irregular  intervals,  as  tlio 
face  indicated  proper  points  for  their  location  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
^  mountain.    An  unfinished  block-house  in  an  isolated  position,  about  a 
le  and  a  half  from  the  Gap,  was  defended  by  one  gun.    This  position 
d  a  h'mited  command  of  the  space  around  it,  owing  to  the  steep  declivity 
d  broken  ground ;  but  as  it  commanded  the  works  of  the  Gap,  it  was 
^portant  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  enemy.    The  rifie-pits  and  ar- 
Hery  epaulements  were  very  incomplete,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
f^Jnnd,  the  want  of  tools,  and  blasting  powder,  and  the  small  force  of 
oAmen  that  could  be  spared  from  other  necessary  duties.    There  were 
Serial  approaches  to  the  Gap  by  ravines  and  depressions  through  which 
a  enemy  could  throw  a  large  force  under  cover  of  darkness  or  heavy  fog. 
he  chief  defences  had  been  prepared  to  meet  a  force  on  the  north  side ; 
id  these  were  the  reliance  of  Gen.  Frazier  when  he  expressed  tlie  opinion 
at  he  would  be  able  to  hold  the  position,  as  he  anticipated  an  attack  only 
m  that  direction. 

Ten  thousand  men  should  have  been  assigned  for  the  permanent  de- 
ce  of  this  position.    The  fact  was  that  the  force  at  Gtea.  Frazier's  com- 
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mand  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  men,  with  one  hundred  ronndfl  d 
ammunition.  Of  the  situation,  Gen.  Frazier  writes :  ^*  I  will  exprav  Ac 
opinion  arrived  at,  after  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions,  gained  ist- 
ing  a  month,  that  an  assaulting  force,  equal  to  the  garrison  could  cany  it 
as  easily  as  the  open  fields  if  guided,  or  informed  of  its  weak  points,  bjr 
disaffected  persons  in  the  vicinity — especially  during  the  prevalence  ol 
fogs,  which  greatly  demoralized  the  men,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  ser- 
vice and  had  never  been  in  action." 

On  the  4th  September,  Gen.  Frazier  was  informed  that  the  enemy  wis 
in  possession  of  E^noxville,  and  had  started  a  heavy  force  towards  the  Gi^ 
and  was  running  the  cars  to  Morristown,  within  forty  miles  of  his  post 
He  was  also  informed  that  a  large  force,  said  to  be  sixteen  regiments  and 
two  trains  of  artillery,  were  at  Barboiirsville,  Kentucky,  en  r&uU  for  the 
Gap.  JN*ot  believing  that  so  large  a  force  of  the  enemy  wonld  be  sent 
against  him  from  Knoxville  until  after  successful  engagement  with  Gen. 
Buckner,  Gen.  Frazier  sent  a  cavalry  regiment  to  meet  the  force  said  to 
be  advancing  from  Knoxville,  engage  it,  and  uncover  its  strength.  This 
force  of  cavJry,  si3t  hundred  strong,  was  cut  off,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
to  Joncsville,  thirty-six  miles  distant. 

On  the  7th  September,  Gen.  Shackleford,  who  had  approached  the  6^ 
from  the  south  side,  demanded  its  surrender.  On  the  following  day,  CoL 
De  Coney,  who  had  come  up  with  a  brigade  on  the  Kentucky  aide,  made 
the  same  demand  on  his  part. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  September,  Gen.  Frazier  assembled  Mi 
regimental  commanders,  and  had  an  informal  conference  with  thflflj- 
There  was  no  council  of  war,  an^  no  votes  were  taken.  There  was  adi^ 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,,  but  the  officers  separated  oo 
the  final  understanding  to  make  a  determined  defence  and  with  the  exp*- 
tation  that  Gen.  Buckner  would  soon  relieve  the  garrison. 

On  the  9th  September  reinforcements  joined  the  enemy  on  theTenfi* 
see  side,  and  Gen.  Frazier  received  a  summons  to  surrender  from  Gen* 
Bumside  himself.     He  had  also  received  information  about  this  time  Ait 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Loudon  Bridge  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  that 
Buckner  had  retreated  towards  Chattanooga.    Gen.  Bnmside's  proseDca 
at  the  Gap,  so  unexpected,  was  deemed  by  the  garrison  sufficient  proof 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Confederate  forces  further  south,  and 
that  all  hope  of  succour  from  Gen.  Buckner  was  at  an  end.    In  the  afto- 
noon  of  the  preceding  day,  Gen.  Frazier  had  received  a  despatch  fipOQ 
G^n.  S.  Jones,  commanding  at  Abingdon,  Virginia,  to  the  effect  that  he 
should  not  give  up  the  Gap  without  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  that  be 
would  send  a  force  which  he  thought  strong  enough  to  relieve  the  garriaon. 

Of  what  ensued  on  the  reception  of  this  despatch,  Gen.  Fnuder  gim 
the  following  explanation :  ^^  I  asked  the  courier  if  any  troops  had  arrived 
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Qgdon,  or  if  it  was  known  there  that  Gen.  Bnckner  had  burned  Lon- 
idge  and  retreated  south,  and  also  if  they  knew  that  Gen.  Bumside 
oved  north  with  a  large  force.  He  replied,  that  there  were  no 
in  Abingdon,  but  some  were  expected,  and  that  they  were  ignorant 
nt  operations  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  I  thus  perceived  that  Gen. 
raa  ignorant  of  my  situation,  and  of  the  enemy's  late  movements, 
[>w]ng  that  the  entire  force  under  Gen.  Jones  could  not  cope  suc- 
j  with  Gen.  Bumside,  and  that  Gen.  Lee  could  not  reinforce  him 
extent,  as  Gen.  Meade  was  reported  as  pressing  him,  in  East  Yir- 
!  concluded,  if  Gen.  Jones  should  attempt  to  relieve  me,  that  the 
ig  force  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Virginia  salt 
follow,  of  course.  The  despatch  of  Gen.  Jones  referred  to  I  de- 
,  fearing  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  show  the  weak- 
G^n.  Jones,  and  lead  to  an  attack  upon  him  to  destroy  these  salt 
I  thus  perceived  that  my  command  could  effect  nothing  by  a  tem- 
resistance,  and  that  even  could  I  hope  to  cut  my  way  out,  and  at- 
m  escape  up  the  valley,  I  should  be  thwarted  in  the  attempt  with- 
illery  or  cavalry,  as  the  enemy  had  a  formidable  force  of  these  arms, 
lid  cut  me  up,  or  capture  my  forces  in  detail.  I  also  reflected,  that 
Btep,  if  partially  successful,  would  draw  the  enemy  towards  Abing- 
d  probably  result  in  extending  their  operations  to  that  place ;  when 
snder  of  the  Gap  would  probably  satisfy  his  desire  for  conquest  at 
ae." 

3Ut  midday  of  the  9th  September,  Gen.  Bumside  sent  in  a  second 
1  for  surrender,  stating  that  sufiScient  time  for  consultation  had  been 
1,  and  that  he  had  a  force  large  enough  to  carry  the  position  by 
f  and  wished  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  After  an  attempt  to 
erms,  Gen.  Frazier  surrendered  unconditionally. 
)  occupation  of  Cumberland  Gap  gave  Bumside  an  uninterrupted 
communication  from  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga,  and  opened  the  way 
consummation  of  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  which  was  to  move  against 
nooga  on  a  double  line  of  operations,  and  make  there  a  new  and 
able  front  directly  against  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy. 


THB  BATTLE  OF  GHIOKAMAUGA. 

ittanooga  is  one  of  the  great  gate-ways  through  the  mountains  to 
impaign  country  of  G^rgia  and  Alabama.    It  is  situated  at  the 

of  the  valley  formed  by  Lookout  Mountain  and  the  Missionary 

The  first-named  eminence  is  a  vast  palisade  of  rocks,  rising 

-four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  abrupt,  rocky  cliffs, 

steep,  wooded  base.    East  of  Missionary  Bidge  is  another  valley. 
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following   the  course  of  Ghickamanga  Creek,  and  haying  its  head  id 
McLemore's  Cove. 

Lnmediatelj  after  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  Tennessee  Biver,Bo» 
crans,  who  was  moving  with  a  force  of  effective  infantrj  and  artOIeiy, 
amounting  to  fully  seventy  tliousand  men,  threw  a  corps  by  way  of  Se» 
quatchie  Yalley — a  canon  or  deep  cut  splitting  the  Cumberland  nuigc 
parallel — hoping  to  strike  the  rear  of  Gen.  Buckner's  conmiand,  wliikt] 
Bumsido  occupied  him  in  front.  Buckner,  however,  was  directed  bj 
Qen.  Bragg  to  withdraw  to  the  Hiawassee ;  and  the  enemy  then  com* 
menced  a  movement  against  the  Confederate  left  and  rear,  showing  plainly 
that  he  intended  a  flank  march  towards  Home. 

To  save  the  State  of  Georgia,  Chattanooga  had  to  be  abandoned.  Geo. 
Bragg,  having  now  united  with  him  the  forces  of  Buckner,  evacoated 
Chattanooga  on  the  7th  September,  and,  after  a  severe  mardi  thiongli  tie 
dust,  which  was  ankle  deep,  took  position  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  Uill  to 
Lafayette,  on  the  road  leading  soutli  from  Chattanooga,  and  frontiiig  the 
east  slope  of  Lookout  Mountain. 

Gen.  Bragg's  effective  force,  exclusive  of  cavalry,  was  a  little  over 
thirty-five  thousand  men.  But  in  view  of  the  great  conflict  that  was  to 
ensue.  Gen.  Longstreet's  corps  was  on  the  way  from  Virginia  to  reinforce 
liim,  and  with  this  prospect  it  was  determined  to  meet  the  enemy  in  front, 
whenever  lie  should  emerge  from  the  mountain  gorges.  During  the  9th 
September,  it  was  ascertained  that  Bosecrans,  supposing  that  Eraggwn 
retreating,  had  pressed  on  his  columns  to  intercept  him,  thus  exposing  him- 
self in  detail,  and  that  a  large  force  of  Thomas'  corps  was  moving  apHd^ 
more's  Cove.  Cheatham's  division  was  moved  rapidly  forward  to  Laiay* 
ette  in  front ;  a  portion  of  D.  H.  HilFs  corps  occupied  Catlett's  Gap  in 
Pigeon  Mountain  (a  spur  of  Lookout,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga), flanking  the  enemy  on  his  right ;  while  Gen.  HindmRn,  inconinw- 
tion  with  Hill,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy  immediately  in  the 
Cove. 

The  attack  was  delayed ;  a  day  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  opportunity 
of  crushing  a  column  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  Hindman,  with  whomGtf- 
D.  H.  Hill  had  contumaciously  refused  to  co-operate,  and  who  had  there* 
fore  to  await  the  junction  of  Buckner's  command,  was  at  last  readj  to 
move,  Thomas  had  discovered  his  errour,  retreated  to  the  mountain  paafli) 
and  thus  rescued  the  Federal  centre  from  the  exposed  position  in  McU* 
more's  Cove. 

To  understand  the  advance  of  Bosecrans'  army,  it  would  seem  ttik 
Tliomas'  and  McCook's  corps  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  Bridgeport,  mardb- 
ing  over  Sand  Mountain  into  Will's  Valley,  and  thence  down  HcLemoiRh 
Cove  in  the  direction  of  Lafayette.  Crittenden's  corps  had  crossed  abovi 
Chattanooga  at  Harrison's,  and  was  moved  in  the  direction  of  BinggoM 
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ortion  of  Parke's  corps  of  Burnside's  army,  and  a  brigade  of  his  cavalry, 
e  down  from  Knoxville  to  Loudon  and  Cleveland. 
i  council  of  war  was  held  by  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lafayette,  on  the  15th, 
it  was  resolved  to  advance  towards  Chattanooga,  and  attack  the  enemy 
rever  he  (*>ould  be  found.  By  the  19th  he  had  moved  his  army  by 
dons,  and  crossed  it  at  several  fords  of  the  Chickamauga,  and  bridges 
hof  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills.  Longstreet  had  reached  Einggold  in 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  reinforcements  wliich  he  brought 
)  five  brigades  of  his  corps,  about  five  thousand  eflfective  infantry  and 
rtillery.  It  was  contemplated  by  Gen.  Bragg  to  make  a  flank  move- 
t,  and  turn  the  eneiny^s  left,  so  as  to  get  his  forces  between  him  and 
ttanooga,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat,  belieWng  that  the  main  force  of 
anemy  was  at  Lee  and  Gordon's  Mills,  and  upon  which  he  had  intend- 
0  move.  But  he  was  anticipated ;  and  as  he  was  prepariug  for  the 
ement  the  enemy  commenced  a  counter-attack,  Thomas'  corps  making 
Bperate  effort  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederates.  The  attack 
gallantly  met  by  Walker's  division,  whose  troops  broke  through  two 
,  and  captured  two  batteries.  But  the  enemy  was  largely  reinforced 
,  and  Lurrying  forward  his  multiplied  nnmbcrs  to  recover  his  lost 
nd,  when  Cheatham,  who  had  been  in  reserve,  moved  forward  with 
eterans,  and  met  the  shock  of  battle.  It  was  a  terrible,  doubtful,  and 
encounter.  Onr  lines  wavered  before  the  desperate  struggle  of  the 
ly,  and  for  three  hours  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  varied  success. 
t  was  near  sunset  when  Cleburne — '*  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the 
t " — who  commanded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  passed  to  the  front 
the  bloody  ground  that  had  been  so  stubbornly  contested  by  Cheat- 
charging  the  enemy  up  to  the  very  breastworks.  A  crashing  fire 
lOsketry  from  the  enemy  made  Cleburne's  men  reel,  when  forward 
3d  his  batteries,  and  opened  a  terrific  fire  on  the  enemy's  works,  while 
ivision  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  recoiled,  and, 
driven  half  a  mile  from  their  line  of  battle. 

hat  night  the  Confederate  troops  slept  on  the  field  surrounded  by  the 
No  cheerful  fire  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  profound  silence  brooded 
the  field  of  carnage. 

he  proper  commanders  were  smnmoned  by  Gen.  Bragg,  and  received 
Sc  infoimation  and  instructions  touching  the  disposition  of  the  troops 
le  grand  and  decisive  Action  of  the  next  day.  The  whole  force  was 
ed  for  the  next  morning  into  two  commands,  and  assigned  to  the  two 
r  Lieut.-Generals,  Longstreet  and  Polk :  the  former  on  the  left, 
3  all  his  own  troops  were  stationed,  the  latter  continuing  his  command 
e  right.  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet  reached  Gen.  Bragg's  headquarters 
;  11  p.  M.,  and  immediately  received  his  instructions.  Afterafcjv 
'  rest,  he  moved  at  daylight  to  his  line  just  in  front  of  Bragg's  posi- 
29 
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tion.  Lient.-Gen.  Polk  was  ordered  to  assail  the  enemy  on  tlie  extreme 
right  at  daj-dawn  on  the  20th,  and  to  take  up  the  attack  in  succegsioD 
rapidly  to  the  left.  The  left  wing  was  to  await  the  attack  by  the  right, 
take  it  up  promptly  when  made,  and  the  whole  line  was  then  to  be 
pushed  vigorously  and  persistently  against  the  enemy  throughout  it»  extent 

At  dawn,  Gen.  Bragg  was  in  the  saddle,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  eager- 
1}'  listening  lor  the  sound  of  Polk's  guns.  The  sun  rose,  and  was  mountiDg 
the  sky,  and  still  there  was  no  note  of  attack  from  the  right  wing.  Bragg 
chafed  with  impatience,  and  at  last  despatched  one  of  his  staff-officers, 
Maj.  Lee,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  Polk's  delay,  and  urge  him  to  a  prompt 
and  speedy  movement.  Gen.  Polk,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  antece- 
dents, was  noted  for  his  fondness  of  military  ostentation,  and  carried  a 
train  of  staff  officers  whose  numbera  and  superb  dress  were  the  occasions 
of  singular  remark.  Maj.  Lee  found  him  seated  at  a  comfortable  break- 
fast, surrounded  by  brilliantly  dressed  officers,  and  delivered  bis  message 
with  military  bluntness  and  brevity.  Gen.  Polk  replied  that  he  had  or- 
dered Hill  to  open  the  action,  that  he  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  added: 
"Do  tell  Gen.  Bragg  that  my  lieart  is  overflowing  with  anxiety  for  the 
attack — overflowing  with  anxiety,  sir."  Maj.  Leo  returned  to  the  com- 
manding-general, and  reported  the  reply  literally.  Bragg  uttered  a  terri- 
ble exclamation,  in  which  Polk,  Hill,  and  all  his  generals  were  included. 
*'  Maj.  Lee,"  he  cried,  "  ride  along  the  line,  and  order  every  captain  to  tfie 
his  men  instantly  into  action."  In  fifteen  minutes  the  battle  was  joined; 
but  three  hours  of  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  in  which  Rosecrans  wi» 
desperately  busy  in  strengthening  his  position. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  the  battle  opened  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Coo* 
federates,  and  the  command  *' forward  "  ran  down  their  ranks.  Breckin- 
ridge moved  forward  with  his  division,  but,  after  a  severe  contest,  v«i 
pressed  back.  Had  the  reserve  ordered  forward  to  Breckinridge's  support 
come  up  in  time,  the  enemy's  position  might  have  been  carried,  andpw* 
vented  the  conflict  of  the  afternoon.  As  it  was,  notwithstanding  the  pl^ 
tial  repulse,  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured  and  a  large  numb* 
of  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  each  succeeding  division  to  the  left  gradually  be- 
came engaged  with  the  enemy,  extending  to  Longstreet's  wing.  Walkei'* 
division  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Breckinridge,  and,  after  au  cngagemei^ 
of  half  an  hour,  was  also  compelled  to  retire  under  the  severe  fire  of 
the  enemy.  The  gallant  Tcnnesseans,  under  Cheatham^  then  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Walker,  but  even  they  wavered  and  fell  back  under  the  ta^ 
rible  tire  of  the  enemy,  Cleburne's  division,  which  had  several  tima 
gallantly  charged  the  enemy,  had  also  been  checked,  and  Stuart's  division 
occupying  the  centre  and  left  of  our  line,  detached  from  Bnckner's  corpi 
had  recoiled  before  the  enemy. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Longstreet  asked  Gen 
»gg  for  some  of  the  troops  of  the  right  wing,  but  was  informed  by  him 
It  thej  had  been  beaten  back  so  badly  that  they  could  be  of  no  service, 
•ngstreet  had  but  one  division  that  had  not  been  engaged,  and  hesitated 
venture  to  put  it  in,  as  the  distress  upon  the  Confederate  right  seemed 
he  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  enemy  upon  his  right.  He  therefore 
idnded  to  hold  Preston's  division  for  the  time,  and  urge  on  to  renewed 
iorts  the  brave  men  who  had  already  been  engaged  many  hours.  The 
smy  had  obtained  some  heights  near  the  Crawfish  Spring  Bead,  and 
ong  ground  upon  which  to  rally.  Here  he  gathered  most  of  his  broken 
ees,  and  reinforced  them.  After  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  Johnson 
d  Hindman  gained  the  heights.  Kershaw  made  a  handsome  attack  upon 
5  heights,  simultaneously  with  Johnson  and  Hindman,  but  was  not 
ODg  enough  for  the  work.  It  was  evident  that  with  this  position  gained 
ngstreet  would  be  complete  master  of  the  field.  Ho  therefore  ordered 
n.  Buckner  to  move  Preston  forward.  Before  this,  however,  Gen. 
ckner  had  established  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  raking  down  the  enemy's 
e  which  opposed  our  right  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  having  fine  play 
3n  any  force  that  might  attempt  to  reinforce  the  hill  that  he  was  about 
attack.  Gen.  Stewart,  of  his  corps,  was  also  ordered  to  move  against 
f  such  force  in  flank.  The  combination  was  well-timed  and  arranged, 
aston  dashed  gallantly  at  the  hill.  Stewart  flanked  a  reinforcing  col- 
m,  and  captured  a  large  portion  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  fire  of  the 
itery  struck  such  terrour  into  a  heavy  force  close  under  it,  that  tliere 
re  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  Preston's  assault,  though  not  a 
opletc  success  at  the  onset,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  opera- 
98,  crippled  the  enemy  so  badly  that  his  ranks  were  badly  broken,  and 
a  flank  movement  and  another  advance  the  heights  were  gained.  These 
nforcements  were  the  enemy's  last  or  reserve  corps,  and  a  part  also  of 
I  line  that  had  been  opposing  our  right  wing  during  the  morning.  The 
imy  broke  up  in  great  confusion  along  Longstreet's  iront,  and,  about 
ifiame  time,  the  right  wing  made  a  gaUant  dash,  and  gained  the  Hue 
It  had  been  held  so  long  and  obstinately  against  it.  A  simultaneous 
1  continuous  shout  from  the  two  wings  announced  our  success  complete, 
le  enemy  had  fought  every  man  that  he  had,  and  every  one  had  been  in 
u  beaten.  The  day  had  been  certainly  saved  by  Longstreet ;  but  it  is 
;  justice  to  add  that  his  masterly  manoeuvre  was  followed  up,  and  com- 
ted  by  Gen.  Polk,  and  that  it  was  under  their  combined  attack  that  the 
my  at  last  gave  up  the  field. 
The  enemy  was  totally  routed  from  right,  left,  and  centre,  and  was  in 

retreat  to  Chattanooga,  night  alone  preventing  further  pursuit.  Polk's 
g  captured  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Longstreet's  twenty- 
,  making  forty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  both  wings  taking  nearly  an 
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equal  number  of  prisoners,  amounting  to  over  eight  thousand,  with  fifteen 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  forty  stands  of  regimental  colours.  The 
enemy's  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  could  not  have  been  lesB 
than  twenty  thousand.  Our  own  loss  was  heavy,  and  was  computed  by 
Gen.  Bragg  as  "  two-fifths  of  his  army."  The  enemy  was  known  to  hare 
had  aU  his  available  force  on  the  field,  including  his  reserve,  with  a  por- 
tion of  Bumside's  corps,  numbering  not  less  than  eighty  thousand,  while 
our  force  was  not  fifty  thousand.  Nothing  was  more  brilliant  in  all  of 
Napoleon's  Italian  campaigns.  Chickamauga  was  equally  as  desperate  as 
the  battle  of  Areola ;  but  it  was  productive  of  no  decisive  results,  and  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  followed,  as  many  another  brilliant  victory  of  the 
Confederates,  by  almost  immediate  consequences  of  disaster. 


CHAPTEK    XXVIII. 

mSFKRENCX  OT  OEN8.  BBA60  AND  L0N08TBEBT  THE  DAT  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  OHIOEA- 
ICAUGA. — ^LONOSTBSET^S  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN  NOBTH  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  BIYEB. — WHY  GEN. 
BRAGO  DECLINED  IT, — HIS  INYESTMENT  OF  CHATTANOOGA. — HE  CUTS  OFF  THE  ENSHY's 
SUPPLIES. — HE  HOPES  TO  STABYE  THE  GABBISON  INTO  SURBENDEB. — ^BEOBOANIZATION  OF 
TCT  FEDERAL  ARMIES  IN  THE  WEST. — GEN.  GBANT^S  NEW  AND  LARGE  COMMAND. — HIS 
FTBST  TASK  TO  RELIEVE  THOMAS  IN  CHATTANOOGA. — ^HIS  SUCCESSFUL  LODGMENT  ON  THE 
SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER. — SURPRISE  OF  LONGSTRSET. — THE  CONFEDERATES 
SXTRBAT  TO  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. — LONOSTREET  MARES  A  NIGHT  ATTACK  ON  THE  ENEMY's 
KKW  POSITION,  BUT  IS  REPULSED. — THE  ENEMY  ACCOMPLISHES  THE  BELIEF  OF  CHATTA- 
KOOOA. — DETACHMENT  OF  LONOSTREET  FROM  BRAGG^S  FRONT  TO  OPERATE  AGAINST  KNOZ- 
VII.IJB. — THIS  UNFORTUNATE  MOVEMENT  THE  WO^  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIS. — ^MILITARY  PRAG- 
MATISM AND  VANITY  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  PRESIDENT. — GRANT  DETERMINES  TO  TAKE  THE 
OFFENSIVE. — THE  BATTLE  OF  MISSIONARY  RIDGE. — EXTRAORDINARY  STRENGTH  OF  THE  CON- 
FKDERATE  POSITION. — TWO  ATTACKS  REPULSED. — GENERAL  ADVANCE  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
I.IKES  TO  THE  CREST  OF  BnSSIONARY  RIDGE. — AUDACITY  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. — BAD  CONDUCT 
OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  TROOPS. — A  SHAMEFUL  PANIC— CAUSES  OF  THE  EXTRAORDINARY 
KI800NDUCT  OF  BRAGG's  ARMY. — IT  FALLS  BACK  TO  DALTON. — LONGSTREET^S  EXPEDITION 
AOAIN8T  KNOZVILLE. — ^HIS  PURSUIT  OF  BURNSIDE. — HIS  UNSUCCESSFUL  ASSAULT  ON  FORT 
BAKDSRS  AT  KNOZVILLE. — HE  BETBEATS  TO  BOGEBSVILLE,  IS  CUT  OFF  FBOM  VIBGINIA^ 
AND  SPENDS  THE  WINTEB  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  TENNESSEE.^-OPERATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA  IN 
THB  FALL  OF  1868.— LEE  ATTEMPTS  TO  FLANK  MEADE  AND  GET  BETWEEN  HIM  AND  WASH- 
INGTON.— AN  EXTRAORDINARY  ADVENTURE  OF  STUART^S  CAVALRY. — MEADE  BETBEATS  TO 
A2n>  BEYOND  BULL  BUN. — ^FAILXTBE  OF  LEE's  FLANK  MOVEMENT. — INCIDENTS  OF  SUCCESS 
FOB  THB  CONFEDERATES. — LEE  RETIRES  TO  THE  RAPPAHANNOCK.— AFFAIR  OF  RAPPAHAN* 
NOOK  BRIDGE. — AFFAIR  OF  GBRMANIA  FORD. — DESULTORY  OPERATIONS  BETWEEN  L^'s 
IXSTBS  AND  EAST  TENNESSEE. — AVERILL's  RAID.— CLOSE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1S68  EN 
TIBGISnA. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Chickamanga,  Gen.  Bragg  stopped  at 
tlio  bivouac  of  Longstreet,  and  asked  his  views  as  to  future  movements. 
Gten.  liongstreet  suggested  crossing  the  river  above  Chattanooga,  eo  as 
to  make  ourselves  suflBciently  felt  on  the  enemy's  rear,  as  to  force  his  evacu- 
ation of  Cliattanooga — ^indeed,  force  him  back  upon  Nashville,  and,  if  we 
should  find  our  transportation  inadequate  for  a  continuance  of  this  move- 
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inent,  to  follow  up  the  railroad  to  Knoxville,  destroy  Bomside,  and  from 
there  threaten  the  enemy's  railroad  communication  in  rear  of  I^asbvilla 
The  reasons  which  induced  Gen.  Bragg  to  decline  this  plan  of  em 
paign  were  detailed  in  a  report  to  the  War  Department  at  Eichmond,  io 
which  he  wrote :    "  The  suggestion  of  a  movement  by  our  rights  imnje- 
diately  after  the  battle,  to  the  north  of  the  Tennessee,  and  thence  upon 
Nashville,  requires  notice  only  because  it  will  find  a  place  on  the  files  of 
the  Department.     Such  a  movement  was  utterly  impossible  for  want  of 
transportation.    Nearly  half  our  army  consisted  of  reinforcements  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  without  a  wagon  or  an  artillery  horse,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a.tliird  of  the  artillery  horses  on  the  field  had  been  lost.   The  rail- 
road bridges,  too,  had  been  destroyed  to  a  point  soutJi  of  Ringgold,  and  on 
all  the  road  from  Cleveland  to  Knoxville.     To  these  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties were  added  the  entire  absence  of  means  to  cross  the  river,  except 
by  fording  at  a  few  precarious  points  too  deep  for  artillery,  and  the  weD- 
known  danger  of  sudden  rises,  by  which  all  communication  would  be  cot 
ofi^,  a  contingency  which  did  actually  happen  a  few  days  after  the  visionary 
scheme  was  proposed.     But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  propoeition 
was  its  entire  want  of  military  propriety.     It  abandoned  to  the  enemy  our 
entire  line  of  communication,  and  laid  open  to  him  our  depots  of  suppH 
whilst  it  placed  us  with  a  greatly  inferiour  force  beyond  a  difficult  and,  it 
times,  impassable  river,  in  a  country  affording  no  subsistence  to  men  or 
animals.    It  also  left  open  to  the  enemy,  at  a  distance  of  only  ten  miltfi 
our  battle-field,  with  tliousands  of  our  wounded  and  his  own  alid  alltto 
trophies  and  supplies  we  had  won.    All  this  was  to  be  risked  and  gi^^ 
up  for  what?    To  gain  the  enemy's  rear,  and  cut  him  off  from liis dcp» 
of  supplies  by  the  route  over  the  mountains,  when  the  very  moTemfiDt 
abandoned  to  his  unmolested  use  the  better  and  more  practicable  rente  o» 

half  the  length  on  the  south  side  of  the  river Our  6npi«* 

of  all  kinds  were  greatly  reduced,  the  railroad  having  been  constantly  oc* 
cupied  in  transporting  troops,  prisoners,  and  our  wounded,  and  the  bring* 
having  been  destroyed  to  a  point  two  miles  south  of  Binggold.   Tl** 
supplies  were  ordered  to  be  replenished,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  tW 
we  could  be  subsisted,  the  army  was  moved  forward  to  seize  and  hoMtl* 
only  communication  the  enemy  had  with  his  supplies  in  the  rear.  B* 
important  road,  and  the  shortest  by  half  to  his  depot  at  Bridgeport,  1»J 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee.     The  holding  of  this  all-imp(»^ 
route  was  confided  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Longstreet's  command,  and  its  po«* 
sion  forced  the  enemy  to  a  road  double  the  length,  over  two  rangtf  • 
mountains,  by  wagon  transportation.    At  the  same  time,  our  cavalry,* 
large  force,  was  thrown  across  the  river  to  operate  on  this  long  and  difficsk 
route.'    These  dispositions,  faithfully  sustained,  ensured  the  enemy's  speeij 
evacuation  of  Chattanooga  for  want  of  food  and  forage.    Possessed  of  fti 
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\d  hifl  depot  and  the  one  by  which  reinforcements  ranst  reach  him, 
n  at  our  mercy,  and  his  destruction  was  only  a  question  of  Ume^ 
IS  a  bold  statement  of  Bragg ;  but  it  seemed  that  for  once  a  least 

boasts  were  to  be  realized,  and  the  enemy  at  Chattanooga 
o  surrender.  Starvation  or  retreat  stared  in  the  ftice  of  the 
le  Cumberland ;  its  supplies  had  to  be  dragged  for  sixty  miles 
jountry  and  over  abominable  roads  ;  and  even  if  it  ventured  on 
rould  have  to  abandon  its  artillery  and  most  of  its  materid.    At 

period.  Gen.  Rosecrans  was  relieved.  Gen.  Thomas  succeeding 
k  few  days  afterwards,  ^Gen.  Grant  arrived,  having  been  placed 
id  of  a  military  division,  composed  of  the  departments  of  the 
iberland,  and  Tennessee,  in  \^hich  were  the  aimies  of  Gens, 
liomas,  and  Sherman, 

he  first  task  of  Grant  to  relieve  Thomas  in  Chattanooga.  Rein- 
Looker  with  two  corps,  it  was  decided  that  this  force  should  cross 
jee  River  at  Bridgeport,  making  a  lodgment  on  the  south  side 
miles  below  where  Lookout  Mountain  abuts  on  the  river — this 
being  intended  to  open  navigation  to  the  ferry,  thus  shortening 
ortation,  and  securing  certain  supplies  to  the  Federal  army. 
Lousand  men  were  detailed  to  execute  this  movement.  Fiftv 
arrying  twelve  hundred  men,  were  floated  on  the  night  of  the 
er  down  the  river,  passing  three  miles  in  front  of  Longstreet's 
;hout  drawing  their  attention.  The  alarm  was  not  given  until 
attempted  a  landing  at  the  ferry  ;  and  another  body  of  .three 
ederals,  who  had  marched  down  to  a  concealed  camp  opposite, 
:ly  ferried  across,  the  Confederates  were  forced  back  and  com-  • 
treat  to  Lookout  Mountain.  In  less  than  forty  hours  a  whole 
J  enemy  was  across  the  river.  A  portion  of  this  force  halted  in 
plainly  visible  from  Lookout  Mountain  ;  and  a  night  attack  on 
jtober  was  planned  upon  it  by  Longstreet,  who  hoped  by  a  sur- 
strato  the  entire  movement,  and  to  capture  the  whole  of  Hook- 
train.  The  attack  failed  from  insufficient  force ;  it  was  made 
ix  Confederate  regiments,  and  was  withdrawn  after  three  hours' 
th  considerable  loss.  Grant's  lodgment  on  the  south  side  of 
ee  was  now  assured ;  he  was  in  firm  possession  of  the  new  lines 
cation ;  he  had  attained  all  the  results  he  had  anticipated  ;  and 
Chattanooga  was  now  to  be  taken  as  an  accomplished  fact, 
lough  the  Federal  army  near  Chattanooga  had  now  no  fears  of 
r  retreat.  Grant  hesitated  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the 
ions  in  his  front.  Gen.  Sherman  had  been  ordered  from  the 
e  Mississippi  with  four  divisions ;  but  before  his  arrival,  Grant 
e  astounding  news  that  Longstreet,  with  eleven  thousand  in- 
been  detached  from  Bragg's  front  (although  the  Confederates 
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weie  in  momentary  expectatioa  of  battle,  already  overmatched  by  num- 
bers, and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  drawing  reinforcements  from  every 
quarter),  and  that  this  veteran  commander,  with  the  best  partof  thoaray, 
had  gone  to  Knoxville  to  attack  Burnside,  and  with  the  visionary  project 
of  regaining  East  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  through  its  gateways  again  pen- 
etrating Kentucky,  and  making  the  battle-ground  of  tlie  Confederacy  in 
this  impossible  country. 

This  extraordinary  military  movement  was  the  work  of  Prewdent 
Davis,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  singular  fondness  for  erratic  cam- 
paigns. His  visits  to  every  battle-field  of  the  Confederacy  were  ominous. 
He  disturbed  the  plans  of  his  generals ;  his  military  conceit  led  him  into 
the  wildest  schemes ;  and  so  much  did  he  fear  that  the  public  would  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  hoped-for  results  of  the  visionary  project,  that  his  van- 
ity invariably  divulged  it,  and  successes  were  foretold  in  pubUc  speeches 
with  such  boastful  plainness,  as  to  put  the  enemy  on  his  guard  and  inform 
him  of  the  general  nature  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  12th  October  Presi- 
dent Davis  visited  the  field  of  Chickamauga.  He  planned  the^  expedition 
against  Knoxville.  He  was  in  furious  love  with  the  extraordinary  de- 
sign, and  in  a  public  address  to  the  army  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  announcing  that  "  the  green  fields  of  Termessee  would  shortly  again 
be  theirs." 

The  announcement  of  this  enterprise  alone  remained  to  determine 
Grant  to  attack.  Burnside  was  instructed  to  lure  Longstreet  to  Knox- 
ville, and  retire  within  his  fortifications,  where  he  could  stand  a  protracted 
siege.  Lookout  Mountain  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  and 
Bragg  had  moved  his  troops  up  to  the  top  of  Missionary  Bidge. 


THE  BATTLE  OF   MISSIONARY  BIDOE. 


I 

On  the  25th  November,  the  enemy  prepared  for  the  grand  afiswKi 
Sherman's  force  having  come  up,  and  occupied  the  northern  extrenutyrf 
Missionary  Kidge.     Hooker  had  scaled  the  rugged  height  of  LodcQ^ 
Mountain,  and  the  Federal  forces  maintained  an  unbroken  line,  with  op® 
communications,  from  the  north  end  of  this  dizzy  eminence,  through  Cheat 
Valley,  to  the.  north  end  of  Missionary  Eidge.    There  were  more  thin 
eighty  thousand  veteran  troops  in  this  formidable  line.    The  Confederate 
army,  numbering  not  half  so  many,  had  yet  a  position  that  should  hare 
decided  the  day.    They  held  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  from  McFarlan's  Gap 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga ;  the  position  was  four  to  di 
hundred  feet  in  elevation  ;  and  it  had  been  strengthened  by  breastwork 
wherever  the  ascent  was  easy.    The  position  was  such  that  the  enemy  wi 
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OBed  to  an  artillery  fire  while  in  the  plain,  and  to  the  infantry  fire  when 
ittempted  the  ascent  of  the  hill  or  moantain. 

jChe  right  wing  of  the  Confederates  was  held  by  Hai*dee,  with  the  divi- 
LS  of  Clebame,  Walker,  Cheatham,  and  Stevenson.  Breckinridge  com- 
ided  on  the  left  his  old  division,  Stewart's,  and  part  of  Bnckner's  and 
idman's.  The  enemy's  first  assault  was  made  upon  Hardee,  who  re- 
3ed  it  with  great  slaughter.    The  attack  was  made  here  by  Sherman, 

his  bleeding  columns  staggered  on  the  hill.  A  second  attack  on  the 
ifedcrate  left  wing  was  ordered  at  noon,  and  repulsed.    It  was  late  in 

afternoon,  when,  with  an  audacity  wholly  unexpected,  Grant  ordered 
sneral  advance  of  his  lines  to  tlie  crest  of  Missionary  Bidge.  As  the 
leral  columns  moved  up  at  a  rapid  rate,  in  face  of  the  batteries,  whose  ill- 
icted  and  purposeless  fire  did  not  serve  to  check  them,  a  brigade  in  the 
ifederate  centre  gave  way,  and  in  a  few  moments,  what  had  been  a  regular 

vigorous  battle,  became  a  disgraceful  panic  and  an  unmitigated  rout, 
rer  was  a  victory  plucked  so  easily  from  a  position  so  strong.  Avail- 
himsdf  of  the  first  gap  in  the  Confederate  line,  the  enemy  turned  upon 
T  flanks^  and  poured  into  them  a  terrible  enfilading  fire,  that  scattered 
n  in  confiision.  The  day  was  sliamefully  lost.  Oen.  Bragg  attempted 
rally  the  broken  troops ;  he  advanced  into  the  fire,  and  exclaimed, 
ere  is  your  commander,"  and  was  answered  with  the  derisive  shouts  of 
ibsnrd  catch-phrase  in  the  army,  "  Here's  your  mule." 
An  army  notoriously  lacking  confidence  in  their  commander ;  made 
i.  and  suspicious  by  the  detachment  from  it  of  Longstreet's  veteran 
fiions ;  and  utterly  demoralized  by  one  of  Bragg's  freaks  of  organiza- 
i  before  the  battle,  in  shuffling  over  all  the  commands,  and  putting  the 
I  under  new  officers,  abandoned  positions  of  great  strength  ;  broke  into 
isorderly  retreat  from  a  line  which  might  easily  have  been  held  against 
se  their  numbers ;  and  gave  to  the  Confederacy  what  President  Davis 
I'illiDgly  pronounced  "  the  mortification  of  the  first  defeat  that  had  re- 
^  fi*om  misconduct  by  the  troops." 

The  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  that  Gen.  Bragg  left  in  the  hands 
^e  enemy  all  of  his  strong  positions  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga 
lley,  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  finally  retired  with  his  whole  army  lo 
osition  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the  rear.  His  army  was  put  in 
tion  on  the  road  to  Ringgold,  and  thence  to  Dalton.  Grant  claimed 
he  fruits  of  his  victory  seven  thousand  prisoners,  and  forty-seven  pieces 
irtillery. 


LONQSTEKET's  EXPEDmON  AOArsrST  KNOXVTLLE. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  beginning  of  November  Longstreet  had  been 
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despatclied  by  Bragg  up  the  valley  towards  Knoxville,  where  Barn^^^ 
was  operating.     A  part  of  the  army  of  the  latter  lay  at  London,  \rber9 
Longstreet  first  struck  and  drove  the  enemy,  capturing  at  Lenoir  Statfoz? 
a  train  of  eighty-five  wagons,  many  of  them  loaded  with  valuable  medica/ 
stores.    At  Bean  Station  he  captured  thirty  wagons,  a  quantity  of  forage, 
and  some  horses ;   and  in  the  Clinch  Valley,  forty  other  wagons^  ladeo 
with  sugar  and  cofifee.     Bumside  continued  to  fall  back  upon  Knoxville, 
but  was  overtaken  at  Campbell's  Station  on  the  16th  of  November.   Here 
he  was  severely  pressed  by  Longstreet,  who  hoped  to  break  the  retreat 
into  a  rout.    A  running  fight  of  two  miles  ensued,  and  Bumside  reached 
Bjaoxville  at  daylight  the  next  morning ;  Longstreet  advancing,  and  laying 
regular  si^e  to  the  place. 

But  while  he  was  investing  the  place,  news  came  of  the  great  disaster 
at  Missionary  Kidge,  and  Longstreet,  well  understanding  that  Grant  would 
now  detach  a  column  to  relieve  Knoxville,  saw  the  necessity  of  quick 
work,  and  determined  to  risk  an  assault  upon  the  place.  On  a  hill  near 
the  Kingston  road  was  a  work,  called  Fort  Sanders,  which  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  town.  It  was  a  very  strong  work,  and  in  front  of  it 
were  felled  trees,  with  the  tops  turning  in  all  directions,  and  making  an 
almost  impassable  mass  of  brush  and  timber.  A  space  around  the  fort  \fM 
cleared,  and  the  ditch  in.  front  was  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  the  parapet 
nearly  twenty  feet  high. 

In  the  morning  of  the  29th  November,  the  assaulting  column,  consist- 
ing of  three  brigades  of  McLaw's  division,  moved  up  the  slope,  and  was 
met  by  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  fearfulUy  mowed  down  the  advancing 
soldiers.     Still  onward  they  pushed,  struggling  through  the  network  of 
fallen  timber  and  other  devices  laid  down  to  impede  them.     But,  the  in- 
tricate passage  by  which  they  had  to  mount,  was  too  difiicult  for  them 
easily  to  master.     The  foremost  parties  stumbled  and  fell  over  each  other 
in  confusion  ;  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  fire  poured  fiercer  and  fiercer 
on  their  heads.     The  embrasures  of  the  fort,  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
parapet  blazed  forth  at  once.     Nevertheless,  this  did  not  effectually  stop 
the  advance.    Pushing  on  over  every  obstacle,  they  soon  reached  within  pit- 
tol-shot  of  the  fort ;  then,  suddenly,  the  enemy's  guns  launched  forth  firom 
every  quarter,  and  the  Confederate  line  was  shattered.     Some,  however, 
managed  to  spring  into  the  ditch,  and  clamber  up  the  glacis,  planting  their 
flag  almost  side  by  side  with  the  Federal  colours.     They  were  not  sup- 
ported, however,  by  the  rest  of  the  charging  coluiun  ;  and  the  attack  was 
withdrawn  after  a  loss  of  some  seven  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners. 

The  assault  having  failed,  and  news  of  Sherman's  approach  from  Chat- 
tanooga reaching  him,  Longstreet  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  occupy  a  new  line  of  operations.     He  retreated  towards  Rut- 
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l^ge  up  the  vaQej,  pursued  hj  the  combined  forces  of  Bumside  and  Sher- 
xnan.     On  the  IStli  December,  he  reached  Bean  Station,  where,  being  hard 
-pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  turned  and  attacked  his  advance,  driving  him 
l>aek  to  Russellville.     Having  shaken  off  the  enemy  here,  Longstreet  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  position  in  Northeastern  Tennessee,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  RogersviUe.     He  had  hoped  to  find  his  raiboad  communica- 
tions with  Virginia  open  ;  but  at  this  time  Averill's  raid  had  cut  the  rail- 
road, compelling  Longstreet  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  resources,  and  com- 
pletely isolating  him  in  a  wild  and  diflScult  country.     The  weather  was 
bitterly  cold ;  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow  ;  more  than  half  of 
the  men  were  barefooted ;  and  the  cavalry  was  engaged  in  daily  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy,  while  gleaning  supplies  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cumberland  Gap  to  Cleveland.     In  February,  1864,  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  Virginia  were  repaired ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  rigour  of 
winter  broke  that  the  hardy  soldiers  under  Longstreet  united  again  with 
Gen.  Lee  in  Virginia,  and  were  on  the  old  ground  about  Gordonsville. 


OPERATIONS  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  THE  FALL  OF   1863. 

While  such  was  the  train  of  disaster  that  foUpwed  the  brilliant  but  ill- 
starred  victory  of  Chickamauga,  the  record  of  the  operations  of  the  Array 
of  Northern  Virginia  was  comparatively  slight,  and  afforded  but  little 
compensation  with  reference  to  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war.  From 
July  until  October,  Gen.  Lee  quietly  rested  on  the  Rapidan,  without  any 
incident  beyond  a  grand  review  of  his  army.  Longstreet  had  been  de- 
tached from  him ;  Meade  had  lost  two  corps  under  Hooker,  which  had 
been  sent  to  balance  the  Confederate  reinforcement  on  the  Tennessee  lines ; 
and  the  two  armies,  thus  diminished,  continued  to  watch  each  other,  until 
the  public,  North  and  South,  became  anxious  and  clamorous  for  fresh 
straggles  and  a  new  excitement. 

That  excitement  was  suddenly  given.  In  October,  Gen.  Lee  prepared 
to  put  into  execution  a  campaign,  which  promised  the  most  brilliant  re- 
sults, as  its  ultimate  object  appears  to  have  been  to  flank  Meade,  and  get 
between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  Tlie  movement  commenced  on  the 
9tli  October,  when  Gen.  Lee  with  a  portion  of  his  command  crossed  the 
river,  and  by  circuitous  and  concealed  roads  contrived  to  get  up  near  Cul- 
pepper without  notice  of  the  enemy.  A  cavalry  division  and  a  detach- 
ment of  infantry  under  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  remained  to  hold  the  lines  south 
of  the  Rapidan  and  to  make  a  show  of  force  there  to  deceive  the  enemy  ; 
while  Gen.  Stuart  advanced  with  Hampton's  division  to  protect  from  ob- 
ecrvation  the  flank  of  the  army  then  moving  towards  Madison  Court- 
House. 
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On  the  11th  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  armj  was  at  Oolpepper ; 
command  of  Oen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  uniting  with  that  of  Stuart^  quicUj^ 
lowed ;  and  Lee  had  now  so  mancBuvred  that  he  had  actually 
Meade's  flank.  But  unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  movement^  i 
Federal  commander  had  taken  timely  alarm ;  he  had  crossed  the  Bik2>j 
hannock,  and  was  rapidly  retreating  along  the  line  of  railroad  muuin^ 
Alexandria. 

On  the  12tli,  Lee  arrived  on  the  Eappahannock,  at  Warrenton  Spring 
after  a  skirmish  with  the  Federal  cavalry  at  Jeffersonton«    That  ixi^li 
Gen.  Stuart  pushed  on  to  Warrenton.    He  had  guarded  the  flank  of  tk 
army,  driven  off  the  enemy's  forces  everywhere,  and  performed  invalnabb 
service.    The  next  day  the  army  pushed  on,  the  cavalry  now  in  advancei 
Meade's  army  was  at  this  time  across  the  Eappahannock,  and  believed  to 
have  halted  at  Warrenton  Junction,  and  between  that  point  and  Gatletrt's 
Station.    Two  thousand  cavalry  were  sent  down  from  Warrenton  to  iW5on- 
noitre  in  the  direction  of  Catlett's.    On  arriving  near  the  latter  place,  tb-cy 
found  the  enemy  were  moving  heavy  columns  of  infantry  along  the  r«^* 
road  towards  Manassas ;  and  they  thereupon  immediately  turned  to    i^ 
trace  their  steps  toward  Warrenton ;  but  on  reaching  a  road  which  cpo&scd 
their  route,  leading  from  Warrenton  Junction  to  Manassas,  they  foo^ 
that  the  enemy  were  also  moving  infantry  '^  large  masses  along  this  ro«"- 
They  were  thus  completely  hemmed  in.    Nothing  remained  but  to  "  1*J 
low,"  in  camp  parlance,  within  a  distance  of  the  enemy  where  every  w^^ 
of  command  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

The  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  was  concealed  in  a  thicket  of  ji^^ 
The  accidental  discharge  of  a  fire-arm,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  rattli^ 
of  an  artillery  chain,  would  have  discovered  them  to  the  enemy.   T 
night  was  passed  in  fearful  suspense.    Stuart  gave  his  officers  and  meO 
understand  that  surrender  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  that  the  6n07 
was  to  be  fought  to  the  last.    A  council  of  war  having  been  called,  it  '^ 
resolved,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstance? 
desert  the  nine  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  and  for  the  cavalry  in  six  coin 
to  endeavour  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy.     But  after  some  rr 
tion,  Stuait  resolved  not  to  do  this.    At  daybreak  the  rear-guard  o 
enemy  were  seen  in  camp  cooking  their  breakfasts,  not  a  quarter  of  t 
distant.     Gen.  Stuart  had  sent  several  scouts  on  foot  through  the  er 
lines  to  announce  his  situation  to  Gen.  Lee.    He  ordered  them  to 
infantry  knapsacks,  and^  shouldering  muskets,  to  advance  in  the  d 
to  the  road,  fall  into  the  enemy's  column,  and,  crossing  it,  to  ma 
way  to  Warrenton,  and  say  to  Gen.  Lee  that  he  was  surrounded. 
"  must  send  some  of  his  people  to  help  him  out."    Three  of  ti 
reached  Warrenton  in  safety. 

Tlie  last  division  of  the  enemy  halted  and  bivouacked  oppos 
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in  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  his  position-^so  close  that  he 
Mr  the  Federal  cavalrymen  pouring  out  oats  to  feed  their  horses. 
le  night  two  of  Meade's  staff  straggled  into  his  lines,  and  were 
3oners.  At  daylight  next  morning,  Stuart  was  informed  by  the 
of  skirmishers'  muskets,  that  Lee  had  received  his  message,  and 
ng  "  some  of  his  people  "  to  help  him.  As  Lee's  advancing  col- 
acted  the  enemy's  attention,  Stuart,  fix>m  the  rear,  opened  on  them 
>e  and  canister.  The  enemy  was  much  disordered  by  the  cannon- 
so  unexpected  a  quarter,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
ibered  up  his  guns,  and,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  dashed  through 
e  ranks,  and  rejoined  Gen.  Lee.  The  enemy  suffered  a  loss  of  one 
md  eighty  killed  in  this  affair. 

whole  army  was  reunited  at  Warrenton,  and  a  halt  was  made  to 
e  troops  with  provisions.  On  the  14th,  he  again  pushed  on  in 
oMis,  and,  by  different  roads  towards  Bristoe  Station,  where  the 
i  of  Meade,  under  Gen.  Warren,  was  attacked  by  the  advance  of 
..  As  Hill's  corps  approached  the  station,  what  appeared  to  be 
ortion  of  the  enemy  was  discoi^ered  behind  a  long  embankment 
ilroad,  and  two  brigades  of  Heth's  division  were  ordered  to  dis- 
m.  A  severe  action  ensued,  in  which  Hill  was  repulsed,  with 
bur  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  loss  of  five  pieces  of 

3  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army  could  get  up  the  action  was  over , 
id  retreated  across  Broad  Bun ;  and  the  next  morning  was  re- 
be  fortifying  beyond  Bull  Bun.  The  enemy  had  thus  been  forced 
tie  old  battle-fields  around  Oentrevilfe  and  Manassas.  Gen.  Lee 
t  unwise  to  continue  the  pursuit  further,  as  the  entrenchments 
Tashington  and  Alexandria  rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  Meade's 
and  the  country  afibrding  no  subsistence  to  the  Confederate 
lile  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at  the  door  of  bis  maga- 
etumed  to  the  line  of  the  Bappahannock. 

lank  movement  had  failed  in  what  it  had  designed ;  but  it  was 
lied  with  a  considerable  success  in  the  Valley  district ;  the  sum 
3idents  was  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  and  its  visible  fruits 
:e.  G^n.  Imboden,  who  commanded  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
left  to  guard  the  mountain  passes,  while  the  fiank  movement  and 
)f  Lee  was  in  progress.  He  not  only  performed  this  service,  but 
1th  October,  pressed  on  to  Charlestown,  took  the  town  with  four 
and  thirty-four  prisoners,  and  brought  off  a  large  amount  of  cajt- 
>perty. 

ntire  movement  of  October  cost  the  Confederates  about  one  thou- 
L  Its  ftuits  were  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  pris- 
eluding  forty-one  commissioned  officers.    The  railroad  was  do 
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stroyed  from  Manassas  to  Kappahaunock  Station ;  and  Qea.  Lee  W^v^/z^ 
placed  his  troops  again  in  position,  on  both  sides  of  the  railway,  npoxii   tbe 
lino  of  tlie  Eappahannock,  Ewell  on  the  right,  Hill  upon  the  left,  and  tbe, 
cavalry  protecting  each  flank,  quietly  awaited  the  time  when  Meade,  is* 
pairing  the  railroad,  should  again  advance  and  confront  him. 

On  the  6th  November  the  enemy  came  in  force  upon  Lee's  Biwy  st 
Rappahannock  Station  and  Kelly's  Ford.    Near  the  latter  place  the  enewy 
crossed  the  river ;  and  Gen.  Kodes,  who  had  fallen  back  before  snperiofli" 
numbers,  was  reinforced  by  Johnson's  division.    To  meet  the  demonstra- 
tion at  the  bridge  near  which  Ewell's  corps  was  stationed,  Early's  division 
was  put  in  motion,  and  the  two  brigades  of  Hoke  and  Hayes  were  passed 
to  the  other  side,  to  hold  the  north  bank,  and  watch  the  enemy's  front.  It 
was  believed  that  these  troops  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  if 
attacked,  the  nature  of  the  position  being  such  that  the  enemy  could  not 
attack  with  a  front  more  extended  than  their  own  ;  and  that  even  if  they 
were  compelled  to  withdraw,  they  might  do  so  safely  under  cover  of  the 
guns  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  night  was  excessively  dark ;  a  high  wind  efl:ectually  prevented  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  being  heard  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, two  entire  Federal  corps  advanced  to  overwhelm  the  small 
force  of  Confederates  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  first  line 
of  the  enemy  was  broken  and  shattered ;  but  the  second  and  tliird  lines 
continued  to  advance,  overwhelming  Hayes,  and,  by  a  movement  towards 
the  left,  enclosing  Hoke's  brigade  in  a  manner  that  rendered  escape  im- 
possible. Owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  opposite  wind,  no  information  was  ob- 
tained of  the  attack  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  until  too  late  for  the 
artillery  stationed  there  to  aid  in  repelling  it.  The  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  fear  of  injuring  our  own  men,  who  were  surrounded  by  and  com- 
mingled with  the  enemy,  prevented  Gen.  Early  from  using  artillery  ;  and 
the  unlucky  commander  witnessed  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  two 
of  his  brigades,  without,  as  he  declared,  the  possibility  of  an  effort  to  ex- 
tricate them.  Many  of  our  men  effected  their  escape  in  the  confusion ; 
some  by  swimming  the  river,  and  others  by  making  their  way  to  the 
bridge,  passing  over  under  a  shower  of  balls.  But  not  lees  than  two  thou- 
sand prisoners  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  was  tbe  cost  to  us 
of  this  unfortunate  surprise. 

On  the  27th  November,  another  incident,  but  without  general  signifi- 
cance, occurred  on  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock.  On  that  day  Meade  again 
advanced  upon  the.  Confederates  at  Germania  Ford,  his  immediate  object 
being  to  get  in  the  rear  of  Johnson's  division,which  was  posted  in  the  ad- 
vance about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  river.  In  the  action  thus  brought 
on,  the  enemy  was  punished  and  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded.     The  next  day,  Meade  withdrew  from  the  front. 
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i^e-occupied  his  position  about  Brandy  Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alex- 
•ia  Bailroad.  This  virtually  ended  the  campaign  for  the  year  1863. 
tn  other  parts  of  Virginia  there  were  operations  about  the  close  of  the 
*^^  which  must  be  very  briefly  and  generally  referred  to,  as  they  belong 
^  Very  minor  theatre  of  the  war.  That  theatre  lay  between  Gen.  Lee's 
^  in  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  in  the  district  commanded  by  the 
•^ve  and  eccentric  Gen.  Sam  Jones,  and  almost  constantly  disturbed  by 
-Ursions  and  raids  of  the  enemy.  Here  the  great  annoyance  was  from 
^  famous  Federal  raider  Averill,  who,  after  a  various  and  unequal  career, 
^^ceeded  in  December,  1863,  in  striking  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-' 
UJ  at  Salem,  and  badly  severing  what  was  at  that  time  the  most  impor- 
t  Jine  of  communication  in  the  Confederacy. 

Gen.  Lee  finding  no  prospect  of  Longstreet's  arrival  or  other  reinforce- 
it  from  the  West,  retired  to  the  old  line  of  the  Kapidan.  The  Federal 
s  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  line  of  the  Eappahannock  about  the 
December  ;  the  Confederate  army  did  the  same  on  the  Eapidan  ;  and 
artain  of  winter  dropped  on  the  great  scenes  of  the  war  in  Virginia. 
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I 

The  Federal  successes  of  1863  produced  a  well-defined  effect  iip^  , 
political  parties  in  the  North,  and  the  elections  there  of  this  year  ir«W* 
remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  1862.     It  is  significant  of  the  little  vW 
of  all  the  political  organizations  of  the  North  during  tlie  time  of  ihettf 
that  opposition  to  the  administration  at  Washington  was  checked  atertfj 
success  of  its  arms,  and  declined  in  exact  proportion  as  its  military  powcK 
ascended.    The  weak  instinct  of  politicians  readily  took  to  the  Btroi^ 
side ;  and  although  there  was  a  large  party  in  the  Confederacy  that  looioBi 
for  a  certain  co-operation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 'North,  it  trtl 
readily  understood  by  the  intelligent  that  that  co-operation  was  only  tote 
obtained  by  making  the  Confederate  side  the  stronger,  by  increasing  ftt 
prospects  of  its  success  by  victories  in  the  field  — ^in  short,  that  the  oid} 
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of  peace  for  the  South  was  in  the  vigoar  of  her  resistance  and  the 
are  of  the  enemy's  necessities.  This  estimate  of  the  Democratic 
ce  in  the  North  was  plainly  enough  stated  in  the  Sichmond  journals 
put  in  very  blunt  English.  In  anticipation  of  the  elections  of  1863, 
Richmond  Miquirer  said  :  '^  It  is  nothing  to  us  which  of  their  factions 
devour  their  '  spoils ; '  just  as  little  does  it  signify  to  us  whether  they 
er  or  do  not  recover  that  constitutional  liberty  which  they  so  wan- 

threw  away  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  Southern  conquest  and  plunder, 
t  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  aid  in  stimulating  disaffection 
ig  Yankees  against  their  own  government,  and  in  demoralizmg  and 
tegrating  society  in  that  God-abandoned  country.  We  can  do  this 
m  one  way — namely,  by  thrashing  their  armies  and  carrying  the  war 
sir  own  firesides.  Then,  indeed,  conscientious  constitutional  princi- 
rill  hold  sway ;  peace  platforms  will  look  attractive ;  arbitrary  arrests 
become  odious,  and  habeas  corjma  be  quoted  at  a  premium.  This  is 
oly  way  we  can  help  them.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent,  those 
X2rats  are  truly  our  allies,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  our  duty  by 

» 

le  Democratic  party  in  the  North  went  into  the  fall  elections  of  1863 

0  issue  of  a  general  opposition  to  the  Lincoln  Administration ;  at  the 
time  promising  a  vigorous  "  constitutional "  prosecution  of  the  war. 
esult  was  a  triumph  of  the  Administration  from  Minnesota  to  Maine ; 
)emOcrats  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  the  significance  of  this 
t  was  that  opposition  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  had  been  sub- 
either  by  the  strong  hand  of  lawless  power  or  by  the  appliance  of 

1  arguments,  that  they  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear,  and  that  the 
lirow  of  free  government  in  the  North  was  complete.  President  Lin 
wrote  that  "  the  crisis  was  past"  The  elections  of  1863  had  given 
as  it  were,  a  carte  llanche  for  his  government.  Certainly  no  more 
Qg  illustration  could  be  given  of  this  fact  than  the  arrest  and  exile  of 
^allandigham,  who  was  probably  the  most  talented  and  prominent 
sentative  of  the  so-called  "  peace  party  "  in  the  North,  and  had  stood 
mocratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  This  single  act  of  the 
iugton  Administration  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  license  it  had 
iSBumed  in  the  insolent  and  giddy  moments  of  military  success,  and 
mgths  to  which  it  now  dared  to  go  in  defying  the  Constitution,  and 
ing  the  liberties  of  its  own  people  with  the  designs  of  the  war.* 

be  foQowing  correspondence,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  diteusses  the 
ibject  of  Mlitary  Arrests,  and  covers  a  topic  in  the  war  so  large  and  important,  that  a  foil 
it  is  afforded  for  the  reference  of  the  reader : 

9  .^xtiUne^  the  PrenderU  of  the  UniiedStatet. 

e  midenigned,  officers  of  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  dty  of  Albany  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 

tant,  herewith  transmit  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  edd 

80 
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It  is  true  that  the  outrage  upon  Mr.  Yallandigham,  and,  through    ^^ 
apoD  the  whole  body  of  American  liberties,  Mras  the  occasion  of  some  fon^^^ 


iceeliiig,  and  respectftilly  request  your  eameet  oonBideratioii  of  them.  They  deem  it  proper  ocx.  thib 
personal  responsibilitj  to  state  that  the  meetbg  was  one  of  the  most  reqiectable  as  to  nambev*  ni 
character,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  in  the  support  of  the  Union  erer  held  in  this  dtj. 

'*  Tours,  with  great  regard, 

**  Enmua  Cobmimo,  PresidMt. 

*'  Rbolutionb. 

**  Reaolved^  That  the  Democrats  of  New  Torlc  point  to  their  uniform  oourae  of  aotioB  dmiii^  Cki 
two  years  of  dvil  war  through  which  we  have  passed,  to  the  alacrity  which  they  Iults  evineed  in  iS' 
faig  the  ranks  of  the  army,  to  their  contributions  and  sacrifices,  as  the  eridenoe  of  (hekr  pitrioCiSB 
and  derotion  to  the  cause  of  our  imperilled  country.    Never  in  the  lustory  of  dril  wan  kii  a  gov. 
emment  been  sustained  with  such  ample  resources  of  means  and  men  as  the  people  havofoioBtaifl/ 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Admhiistration. 

**  RudUstd^  That  as  Democrats  we  are  determfaied  to  maintain  this  patriotic  attitnde^  sad,  da^te 
of  adverse  and  disheartenhig  circumstances,  to  devote  all  our  eneigies  to  sustain  the  ooMe  of  tbe 
Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the  restoration  of  all  the  Ststomder  the 
safeguards  of  the  Constitution. 

**  BeBolved^  That  while  we  will  not  consent  to  be  misapprehended  upon  these  pofaiti^  ve  tn  deter 
mined  not  to  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  others  not  less  essential.  We  denuuod  that  the  Adob* 
istration  shall  be  true  to  the  Constitution ;  shall  recognise  and. maintain  the  rights  of  the Slitei nd 
the  liberties  of  the  citizen ;  shall  everywhere,  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  militiry  oeeapiMi  ^"i 
and  the  scenes  of  insurrection,  exert  tXL  its  powers  to  nuflntain  the  supremacy  of  the  dvfl  ow>*' 
tary  law. 

**  Retolved^  That  \n  view  of  these  principles  we  denounce  the  recent  assumption  of  a  iDilitir7«^ 
mander  to  seize  and  try  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  for  no  other  reano  tfaio  «*" 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Administration,  and  hi  ooDdaaaMMB 
of  the  military  orders  of  that  General 

"  Retolved,  That  this  assumption  of  power  by  a  military  tribunal,  if  sucoessfbUy  aaecrted,  10^ 
only  abrogates  the  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  afBurs  of  govemment,  thefiW 
oi  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  law  of  evidence,  and  the  pririhse  ofhik*' 
corpus,  but  it  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  authority  of  the  State  u'  ^ 
eral  constitutions. 

**  Rnolved^  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea— the  supreme  law  of  the  had-^ 
aefined  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States  to  consist '  only  in  levying  wari^giiBit^ 
ur  adhering  to  thdr  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort;'  and  has  provkled  tfast^iep^    ^i 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  nme  overt  ^^^ 
confession  in  open  court*    And  it  further  provides  that '  no  person  shall  be  held  to  SDfW^*    1^* 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jaji  ^^    (* 
in  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  timeef  ^ 
or  public  danger ;'  and  further,  that  *in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  aoooaed  ahall  c^Joy  AiiP 
of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  oyan  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  eriinsvii*^ 
mitted.' 

''  Betolved,  That  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  dtiaen  against  the  pretenrioos  of  lAM 
power  were  intended  mora  espedally  for  his  protection  in  times  of  €M1  oommotkm.    T^^ 
secured  substantially  to  the  English  people,  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  sdoptii^ 
our  Constitution  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.    They  have  stood  the  test  of  •eventy*sb  ;eai4 
trial,  under  our  republican  system,  under  droumstances  which  show  that,  wfalla  ^biej  uunHlinte  til 
foundation  of  all  free  government,  they  are  the  dements  of  the  enduring  itabllHj  of  Um  1 

*'  Bi9oived^  TbMi,  hi  adopting  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  we  dadan^  *  It  ii  Um 
andoubted  prerogative  of  this  people  to  canvass  public  measures  and  the  neriti  of  pobBo  bmi.*   1 


i; 
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of  public  indignation.  A  Democratic  meeting  in  New  Jersey 
;hat  in  the  illegal  seizure  and  banishment  of  the  Hon.  C.  L. 

i  right,'  a  fireside  priyilege.  It  has  been  enjoyed  in  erery  house,  cottage,  and  cabin 
It  is  as  imdoubted  as  the  right  of  breathing  the  aur  or  walking  on  the  earth.  Belongs 
life  as  a  right,  it  belongs  to  public  life  as  a  duty,  and  it  is  the  last  daty  which  those 
tatires  we  are  shall  find  us  to  abandon.  Aiming  at  all  times  to  be  courteons  and  tem- 
e,  except  when  the  right  itself  is  questioned,  we  shall  place  oorselTes  on  the  extreme 
tr  own  right,  and  bid  defiance  to  any  arm  that  would  move  us  from  our  ground, 
rtltntional  priyilege  we  shall  defend  and  exercise  in  all  places — in  Ume  of  peace,  ii: 
id  at  all  times.    Living,  wo  shall  assert  it  ;•  and  should  we  leave  no  other  inheritance 

by  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leare  them  the  inheritance  of  free  prindples  and  the 
lanly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defence  of  them.* 

That  in  the  election  of  Goremor  Seymour,  the  people  of  this  State,  by  an  emphatic 
"cd  their  condenmation  of  the  system  of  arbitrary  arrests  and  their  detennination  to 
/onstitution.  That  the  revival  of  this  lawless  system  can  have  but  one  result — to 
tract  the  North,  and  destroy  its  confidence  in  the  purposes  of  the  Administration, 
ate  it  as  an  element  of  confusion  at  home,  of  weakness  to  our  armies  in  the  field,  and 
}  lower  the  estimate  of  American  character  and  magnify  the  apparent  peril  of  our 

And  that,  regarding  the  blow  struck  at  a  citizen  of  Ohio  as  aimed  at  the  rights  of 

the  North,  we  denounce  it  as  against  the  spirit  of  our  laws  and  Constitution,  and 
Ball  upon  the  Preudent  of  the  United  States  to  reverse  the  acUon  of  the  military  tribu- 
lassed  a  *  cruel  and  unusual  punishment*  upon  the  party  arrested,  prohibited  in  terms 
tion,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  liberty  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 
That  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Secretary  of  tliis  meeting  be  requested  to 

of  these  resolutions  to  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
is  meeting  of  their  hearty  and  earnest  desire  to  support  the  Government  in  eveiy  con- 
lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  existing  rebellion. 


"PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  REPLT. 

"  ExBCUTXVB  Masuoh,  Wauhitoton,  Jane  12^  18tt. 
Coming  a^  othert : 

« :  Tour  l«*tter  of  Hay  19th,  mdqeing  the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting  held  at 
ori^  on  tho  16th  of  the  same  month,  was  reodved  several  days  ago. 
itions,  as  I  understand  them,  are  reeohable  into  two  propositions— first,  the  expres- 
86  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Union,  to  secure  peace  through  victory,  and  to  support 
ion  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  second- 
a  of  censure  upon  the  Administration  for  supposed  imconstitutional  action,  such  as 
Dulitary  arrests.  And  from  the  two  propositions  a  third  is  deduced,  which  is,  that 
lomposing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  ddng  their  part  to  maintain  our  common  Gov- 
untry,  despite  the  folly  or  wickedness,  as  they  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration. 
B  eminently  patriotic,  and  as  such,  I  thank  the  meeting  and  congratulate  the  nation 
I  purpose  is  the  same ;  so  that  the  meeting  and  myself  have  a  common  object,  and  can 
ice,  except  in  the  choice  of  means  or  measures  for  efibcting  that  object. 
[  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it,  if  there  were  no  apprehension  thai 
xmsequences  tluin  any  merely  personal  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systemat- 
me  for  doing  what,  in  my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.  The  resolutions  prom- 
le  in  every  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  and  I  have 
mployedk  nor  shall  knowingly  employ,  any  other.  But  the  meeting,  by  their  resolu^ 
I  ai|Eua  that  certain  military  arrests,  and  proceedmgs  foUowhig  them,  for  which  I  am 
ibafl>>«  «rft  B«constitutionaL    I  think  they  are  not    The  resolutions  quote  fitom  the 
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Vallandigham,  the  laws  of  the  country  have  been  outraged,  the  nam « ot 
the  United  States  disgraced,  and  the  rights  of  every  citizen  menaced,  and 

CooBtitution  the  definition  of  treason,  and  also  the  limitmg  safeguards  and  guarantees  therein  pi^ 
vidcd  for  the  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  answer  for  capital  or  otheriRN 
infamous  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  his  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  bj  an  impaitid 
jury.    They  proceed  to  resolve  *  that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights- of  the  citizens  agdnit  the  pr»> 
tensions  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  especially  for  his  protection  in  times  of  dTil  comaW' 
tlon.*    And,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  resolutions  proceed :  *  They  were  Kond 
substantiaUy  to  the  English  people  after  years  of  protracted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our 
Constitution  at  tlie  close  of  the  Revolution.*    VTould  not  the  demonstration  have  been  better,  if  it 
could  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  been  adopted  and  applied  during  the  dnl  «vi 
and  during  our  Revolution,  instead  of  after  the  one  and  at  the  close  of  the  other  f    I,  too,  imdero- 
tcdly  for  them  after  civil  war,  and  before  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  *  except  when,  in  cnesofRhd- 
lion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require '  their  suspension.    The  resolutions  proceed  to  tell « 
that  these  safeguards  *  have  stood  the  test  of  seventy-six  years  of  trial,  under  our  republioiniTit»i 
under  circumstances  which  show  that  while  they  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  free  goTeniD(Bt» 
they  are  the  elements  of  the  enduring  stability  of  the  republic*    No  one  denies  that  Hneflaxeto 
stood  the  test  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  accept  a  certain  oocontDoe  it  Xev 
Orleans ;  nor  does  any  one  question  that  they  will  stand  the  same  test  much  longer  alter  the  rebel* 
Uon  closes.    But  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  ve  have  u 
hand,  because  the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not  for  the  tie&siA 
defined  in  tiie  Constitution,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  which  the  punishment  is  death ;  nor  *^ 
the  proceedings  foUowing,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  *  criminal  prosecutions.*   Tbevf^ 
were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and  the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  groawi  ^ 
the  arrests.    Let  us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the  ^  ^ 
the  Constitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

"  Prior  to  my  installation  here  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State  had  n  lawful  right  to  Kcedt 
from  the  Union,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  deroteee  o(  vi 
doctrine  should  foil  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  wa^}  elected  contrary  to  tbeir  lw< 
and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible,  they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Cnioo,  «^ 
seized  many  of  the  United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before  I  **^ 
inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  act  whatever.  The  rebellioa  thus  heg** 
soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ;  and,  in  certain  respects,  it  begun  on  very  unequal  tcmiiW"*' 
the  parties.  The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years,  while  the  GorefliB|* 
had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former  had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  yi^^ 
be  turned  to  tiieir  account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  weU-pondered  reliance  with  them  that  in  their  0^ 
unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law,  all  together,  the  OovemmcntvoiMf 
great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the  same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progrcflli  *^ 
sympathizers  pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  nearly  aU  communities  of  the  p^ 
From  this  material,  under  cover  of  *  liberty  of  speech,*  •  liberty  of  the  press,*  and  Aabeoi  ^"^^ 
hoped  to  keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies,  informer^  suppliers,  and  ti^^ 
abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew  that  in  times  sudi  as  they  were  iB'*^^ 
ing,  by  the  Constitution  itself,  the  habeas  corpus  might  be  suspended ;  but  they  also  knew  tkf*^ 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  who  was  to  suspend  it ;  meanwhile  their  spies  and  f^ 
might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  execative  ihooIdiiV 
the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  oooBf  ^^ 
always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases ;  and  then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  in  regard  (o  tfai^  **r 
might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the  insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perosptio*  '^ 
cover  this  part  of  the  enemy's  programme  so  soon  as  by  open  hostilities  their  madiinery  «i>  ^ 
put  in  motion.  Tet^  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  reverence  for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individai^ ' 
was  slow  to  adopt  the  strong  measures  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  ai  bctag*"' 
hi  tke  exceptions  ^f  the  Constitution  and  as  indispensable  to  the  pablie  safety.    HM^  ^  ^"^ 
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:  IB  now  the  duty  of  a  law-respecting  people  to  demand  cf  the 
istration  that  it  at  once  and  forever  desist  from  such  deeds  of  dea* 

<  hiitory  than  that  courts  of  justice  are  utterly  mcompetent  to  such  cases.  Cmi  courts  are 
[  chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in  concert ;  and  this 
imes^  and  on  chaiges  of  crimps  well  defined  in  the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of 
)ves  and  robbers  frequently  grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  Jus* 
ft  what  comparison  in  numbers  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to  the  insurgent  sympathisers 
lany  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Again,  a  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready 
be  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volun- 
ir  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kiUs  a  Union 
battle.  Yet  this  dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

s  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolutions  before  me— in  fact,  a  dear,  flagrant, 
itic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  *  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
I  eorpug  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
ly  require  it,'  is  the  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our  present  case.  This  provision 
tests  the  understanding  of  those  who  made  the  (institution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice 
quate  to  '  cases  of  rebellion  * — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men  may  be  held  in 
rhom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would  discharge.  HabeoM  corpus  does  not  dis- 
en  who  are  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Ckm- 
on  purpose  ^at  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  whe  cannot  be  proved  to  be  guilty  of  defined 
rfaen,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it'  This  is  precisely 
nt  case — a  case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  does  require  the  suspension.  In- 
ests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do  not  proceed  together  alto- 
xm  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at  the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  con- 
lerpetration  of  crime,  while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  agtdnst 
rnment,  which,  at  most,  will  succeed  or  ful  in  no  great  length  of  time.  In  the  latter  case, 
te  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The 
more  for  the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases  the  pur- 
men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime.  The  man  who 
r  and  says  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  government  is  discussed  cannot  be  misunderstood, 
ndered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy ;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambiguously — talks  for  his 
irith  '  buts,'  and  *  ifs,'  and  *  ands.'  Of  how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have 
ill  be  rendered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
lay  be  illustratod  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John  C.  Breckinridge,  General  Bob- 
ee,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  General  John  B.  Magruder,  General  William  B.  Pxteton, 
Simon  B.  Buckner,  and  Ck>mmodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very  highest 
I  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the  government  since  th«  rebellion 
sd  were  nearly  as  well  known  to  be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  'if  we  had  seized 
I  them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them  had  then  com- 
ly  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them,  if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on 
ofpuM,  were  the  writ  allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the 
unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few  arrests  rather  than  too 

the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  military  arrests  may  be  consti-' 
hi  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists,  but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in 
where  rebellion  or  insurrection  docs  not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
Bade  *  outdde  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and  the  scenes  of  insurrection.' 
b,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself  makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that 
any  such  constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  complained  of  can 
Itutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  them  ; 
list  that  in  such  cases  they  are  constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them, 
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potism  and  crime."    To  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Fernando  Wood 
wrote :  ^^  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  those  who  perpetrate  such  ontnges  « 

u  well  in  places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  thoee  when  it  mj 
be  already  prerailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  misctuerous  interference  witti  the  ndri^ 
and  supplyhig  of  armies  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  aotoslly  be;  aiicB 
where  they  may  restrain  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  where  they  would  prevent  mtiayii 
the  army ;  equally  constitutional  at  all  places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  pnbUe  ■fetj,  tf 
against  the  dangers  of  reb^on  or  invanon.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  by  the  medtafr 
It  is  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Kr.  Vallandigham  was,  by  a  military  commander,  seised  end  tM 
'  for  no  other  reason  than  words  addressed  to  a  public  meeting  in  oritidsm  of  the  coune  of  At 
Administration,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general*  Now,  if  there  boM 
mistake  about  this — if  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth — if  there  was  no  other  mmb 
for  the  arrest,  then  I  concede  that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  wiinide 
for  a  very  different  reason.  Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to  the  war  on  the  part  of  theUaki; 
and  his  arrest  was  made  because  he  was  labouring;  with  some  effect,  to  prevent  the  raisfaf  of  tieop% 
to  encourage  desertions  from  the  army,  and  to  leave  the  reb^on  without  an  adequate  mlBliiT  ft*" 
to  suppress  it  He  was  not  arrested  because  he  was  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  AMii*' 
tration,  or  the  personal  interests  of  the  commanding  general,  but  because  he  was  damagbg  the  any, 
upon  the  existence  and  vigour  of  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  He  was  wanini  epo  ^ 
military,  and  this  gave  the  military  oonstitutional  jurisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  him.  If  Mr.  ViDib- 
digham  was  not  damaging  the  power  of  the  country,  then  his  arrest  was  made  on  miatike  of  Cm^i 
which  I  would  be  glad  to  correct  on  reasonably  satisfactory  evidence. 

"  I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  resolutions  I  am  now  considering,  to  bo  in  favour,  of  lepin^ 
ing  the  rebellion  by  military  force— by  armies.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  anniei  coBOt  be 
maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.  The  otee  m^ 
and  the  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  punishment  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-miaded  lotf' 
boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert?  1^ 
is  none  the  less  injurious  when  eflTected  by  getting  a  father  or  brother  or  friend  into  a  poblietfMl^ 
ing,  and  there  worldng  upon  his  feelings  till  he  is  persuaded  to  write  the  soldier  boy  that  ke  ii 
fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  contemptible  government,  too  wk  * 
arrest  and  punish  him  if  he  shall  desert  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  alenoe  the  agitator  isdi^ 
the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great  mercy. 

"  If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  oonstitutional  power,  my  errour  lies  in  believing  that  (f^ 
proceedings  are  constitutional  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  requiieil^ 
which  would  not  be  constitutional  when,  in  absence  of  rebellioD  or  invasion,  the  poblie  wdifj^ 
not  require  them.  In  other  words,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  in  its  applioation  in  aD  rwf^^ 
same,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  involving  the  public  safety,  as  it  is  in  times  of  profooidp*^ 
and  public  security.  The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distinction ;  and  I  «an  no  more  be ; 
that  the  government  can  constitutionally  take  no  strong  measures  in  time  of  rebeUioB, 
can  be  shown  that  the  same  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  in  time  of  peace,  than  I  can  be  , 
that  a  particular  drug  is  not  good  medicine  for  a  sick  man,  because  it  can  be  shown  not  to  be^ 
food  for  a  well  one.  Nor  am  I  able  to  appreciate  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  tkit** 
American  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebellion,  lose  the  rig^  €i  piAfi0^ 
cussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  law  of  evidence,  trial  by  Jury  and  Aafooe  ^i^/^ 
throughout  the  indefinite  peaceful  future,  which  I  trust  lies  before  them,  any  more  than  1 1*^ 
to  believe  that  a  man  could  contract  so  strong  an  appetite  for  emetics  during  temporaxy  UhMM** 
persist  in  feeding  upon  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 

'*  In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  you  request  of  me,  I  cannot  f*^ 
look  the  fact  tbat  the  meeting  speak  as  *  democrats.'     Nor  can  I,  with  fhll  respect  for  their  kM«B 
intelligencQ,  and  tLC  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  their  resohitknii  tefi^ 
nitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  accident,  or  in  any  way  other  than  that  tfa^  prefentd  M 
iesignate  themselves  *  democrats '  rather  than  *  American  citizens.*    In  this  time  of  nadonal  peiftl 
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»  and  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham  do  bo  as  necessary  war 
Let  ns,  therefore,  strike  at  the  cause  and  declare  for  peace  and 

preferred  to  meet  70a  upon  a  lerd  one  Btep  higher  thin  any  party  platform,  becauae  I 
from  snoh  more  elevated  podtion,  we  ooold  do  better  battle  for  the  oomitry  we  all  lore 
iUy  em  from  those  lower  onee  where,  from  the  force  of  habit,  the  prq'udioee  of  the 
eh  hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  sure  to  expend  much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in 
rifih  and  alining  blows  at  each  other.  But  dnoe  you  hare  denied  me  this,  I  will  yet  be 
the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  democrats  have  done  so.  He  on  whose  discretionary 
.  Vallandigham  was  arrested  and  tried  is  a  democrat,  haying  no  old  party  aiBnity  with 
judge  who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolutions,  by  refb^g 
ir.  Vallandigham  on  habea$  corpm^  is  a  democrat  of  better  days  than  these,  having  re- 
Uoial  mantle  at  the  hands  of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  demo- 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shed(Ung  their  blood  on  the  battle-field,  I  have  learned 
(wove  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Vallandigham,  while  I  have  not  heard  of  a  sin^  one 
%,  I  cannot  assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  President  Jackson 
ttanoe  of  pertinent  history.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  while  the  fact  that 
peace  liad  been  concluded  was  well  known  in  the  city,  but  before  ofBdal  knowledge 
red.  General  Jackson  still  maintained  martial  ot  military  law.  Now  that  it  could  be 
fas  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existed  from  the  first,  grew  more 
rag  other  things  a  Mr.  Louaillier  published  a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  Gen. 
ted  hinu  A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Mord  procured  the  United  States  Judge  Hall  to 
f  habetu  eorpua  to  relieve  Mr.  Louaillier.  Gen.  Jackson  arrested  both  the  lawyer  and 
.  Mr.  Hollander  ventured  to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that '  it  was  a  dirty  trick.* 
arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the  writ  of  habeas  eorpWy  Gen. 
it  from  him,  and  sent  him  away  with  a  copy.  Holding  the  Judge  in  custody  a  few 
eral  sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  with  an 
ain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  regularly  announced,  or  until  the  British 
eft  the  Southern  coast.  A  day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
;ulariy  announced,  and  the  judge  and  others  were  fully  liberated.  A  few  days  more, 
eslled  Gen.  Jackson  into  court  and  fined  him  a  thousand  dollars  for  having  arrested 
ithers  named.  The  General  paid  the  fine,  and  there  the  matter  rested  for  nearly  thirty 
Songress  refunded  principal  and  interest.  The  late  Senator  Douglss,  then  in  the  House 
iives,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  in  which  the  constitutional  question  was 
9d.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whom  the  journals  would  show  to  have  voted  for  the 

M  remarked,  first,  that  we  had  the  same  Constitution  then  as  now ;  secondly,  that  we 
le  of  invasion,  and  now  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  permanent 
leople  to  public  discussion,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  trial  by  Jury,  the 
ce,  and  the  habea9  eorpui^  suffered  no  detriment  whatever  by  that  conduct  of  Gen. 
B  subsequent  approval  by  the  American  Congress. 

,  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  have  ordered 
Kr.  Vallandigham.  Wlule  I  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that, 
■ule,  the  commander  in  the  field  is  the  better  Judge  of  the  necessity  in  any  particular 
iiae,  I  must  practise  a  general  directory  and  revisory  power  in  the  matter, 
the  resolutions  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  arbitrary  arrests  will  have 
divide  and  distract  those  who  diould  be  united  in  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am 
Ued  on  to  discharge  Mr.  Vallandigham.  I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  fair  appeal  to  n^ 
iency  of  exercising  a  constitutional  power  which  I  think  exists.  In  response  to  such 
i  to  say,  it  gave  me  pain  when  I  learned  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  had  been  arrested— 
pained  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  him— and  that  il 
s  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon  as  I  can,  by  any  means,  believe  the  public 
b  suffer  by  iL    I  further  say  that,  as  the  war  progresses)  it  appears  to  me,  opinion  and 
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against  the  war."    Bat  these  protests  were  within  narrow  limits;  tb^ei 
effected  nothing: ;  they  were  absolutely  worthless.    The  savage  wit     o/ 

action,  which  were  in  great  confusion  at  first,  take  shape  and  fiidl  into  more  regular  fhtimfih^ « 
that  the  necessity  for  strong  dealing  with  them  graduaU  j  decreases.    I  hare  every  reason  to  dttk$ 
that  it  should  cease  altogether,  and  far  from  the  least  is  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  widMi  of 
those  who,  like  the  meeting*  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  sustain  the  GoTeimnent  in  eraj 
constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebellion.    Still  I  must  continue  to  do  ao  mai 
as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the  public  safety.  A  Lnoou." 


REPLT  OF  THE  ALBANT  DEMOCRACY. 

**  To  Mi  ExeeUeney  Altrahotm  Lincoln^  Pretideni  of  (he  United  Statea  : 

"  Sib  :  Your  answer,  which  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  to  the  resolutions  adopted  it  i 
recent  meeting  in  the  dty  of  Albany  affirming  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  tbecitinoi<f 
this  country,  has  been  referred  to  the  undersigned,  the  committee  who  prepared  and  reported  tlNK 
resolutions.  The  subject  will  now  recdye  from  us  some  further  attention,  which  youriMverieeiii 
to  justify,  if  not  to  invite.  We  hope  not  to  appear  wanting  in  the  respect  due  to  year  In^  por- 
tion if  we  reply  with  a  freedom  and  earnestness  suggested  by  the  infinite  gravity  and  impoiiiiM 
of  the  questions  upon  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  take  issue  at  the  bar  of  public  opioioo- 

"  You  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  you  have  fvonie 
protect  and  defend,  contains  the  following  guarantees,  to  which  we  again  ask  your  attentioa:  A^ 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Second.  Tbe  ri^ 
of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons  against  unreasonable  seizures  shall  not  be  violited,fld 
no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath.  Third.  No  person,  exBeptH^ 
diers  and  mariners  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  o^iitiloriiAr 
mous  crime,  unless  on  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  nor  shall  any  person  be  depiinA 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law.  Fourth.  In  all  criminal  proseeotioaitki 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  Stale  or  dirtdrt 
in  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  conunitted,  and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  aguoithiBi 

**  You  are  also,  no  doubt,  aware  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  these  inviluUe  prt*^ 
sions  were  proposed  by  the  jealous  caution  of  the  States,  and  were  inserted  as  amendmotsftri 
perpetual  assurance  of  liberty  against  the  encroachments  of  power.  From  your  eariiest  reafiagv 
history,  you  also  know  that  the  great  principles  of  liberty  and  law  which  underlie  these  pioniW 
were  derived  to  us  from  the  British  Constitution.  In  that  country  they  were  secured  by*^ 
charta  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  confirmed  by  many  and  npv^ 
statutes  of  the  realm.  A  single  palpable  violation  of  them  in  England  would  not  only  arone  tki 
public  indignation,  but  would  endanger  the  throne  itself.  For  a  persistent  disregird  of  AA 
Charles  the  First  was  dethroned  and  beheaded  by  his  rebellious  subjects. 

**The  fact  has  already  passed  into  history  that  the  sacred  rights  and  immunities  whieii«*i 
designed  to  be  protected  by  these  constitutional  guarantees  have  not  been  preserved  to  the  pcofl* 
during  your  administration.    In  violation  of  the  first  of  them,  the  freedom  of  the  press  btt  ^^ 
denied.    In  repeated  instances  newspapers  have  been  suppressed  in  the  loyal  States  becaoiAQ 
criticised,  as  constitutionally  they  might,  those  fatal  errours  of  policy  which  have  characieiittd  At 
conduct  of  public  affairs  since  your  advent  to  power.    In  violation  of  the  second  of  them,  hundni^ 
and  we  believe  thousands,  of  men  have  been  seized  and  immured  in  prisons  and  bastileii  kI*I| 
without  warrant  upon  probable  cause,  but  without  any  warrant,  and  for  no  other  cause  thantoi^ 
Btitutional  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  speech.    In  violation  of  all  these  guarantees,  a  iHslim^iilifcii 
eitizen  of  i  peaceM  and  loyal  State  has  been  torn  from  his  home  at  midnight  by  i  band  of  sottMik 
acting  under  the  order  of  one  of  your  generals,  tried  before  a  military  comimssioii,  withoat  Jodgifli 
jury,  convicted  and  sentenced  without  even  the  suggestion  of  any  offence  known  to  the  CooitititiM 
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i  Mitchel  in  Bichmond  had  this  reply  in  one  of  its  journals :  '^  This 
id  sound  very  well  if  the  said  ^  declaring  for  peace '  could  have  any 

«  oC  this  oonntry.  For  all  these  acts  you  arow  yourself  ultimately  responsible.  In  the  spe> 
■e  of  Mr.  Yallandigham,  the  i^justioe  commenoed  by  your  subordinate  was  consummated  by 
tanoe  of  exile  from  Ids  home  pronounced  by  you.  Thai  great  wrong,  more  than  any  other 
preceded  it,  asserts  the  principles  of  a  supreme  despotism. 

rhese  repeated  and  continued  inrasions  of  oonstitntional  liberty  and  private  right  have  oco»- 
I  profound  anxiety  in  the  publio  ndnd.  The  i^prehension  and  alarm  which  they  are  calco- 
to  produce  hare  been  greatly  enhanced  by  your  attempt  to  Justify  thenu  Because  in  thai 
3(  you  assume  to  yourself  a  rightfol  authority  possessed  by  no  constitutional  monarch  on 
We  accept  the  declaration  that  you  prefer  to  exerdse  this  authority  ^th  a  moderation  not 
to  exhibited.  *  But,  believing  as  we  do  that  your  forbearance  is  not  the  tenure  by  which 
'  is  eqjoyed  in  this  country,  we  propose  to  challenge  the  grounds  on  which  your  claims  of 
oe  power  are  based.  While  yielding  to  you,  as  a  constitutional  magistrate,  the  deference  to 
yon  are  entitled,  we  cannot  accord  to  you  the  despotic  power  you  claim,  however  indulgent 
tdous  you  may  promise  to  be  in  wielding  it 

fe  have  caref\illy  considered  the  grounds  on  which  your  pretendons  to  more  than  legal 
Hy  are  dumed  to  rest ;  and  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  misty  and  cloudy  forms  of  expres- 
i  wbkh  those  pretensions  are  sot  forth,  your  meaning  is,  that  while  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
sfeeeCed  by  the  Constitution  in  time  of  peace,  they  are  suspended  or  lost  in  time  of  war,  when 
Ml  or  rebellion  exists.  You  do  not,  like  many  others  in  whose  minds  reason  and  the  love  of 
ted  Hberty  seem  to  be  overthrown  by  the  excitements  of  the  hour,  attempt  to  base  this  con- 
I  jspan.  a  supposed  military  necessity  existing  outside  of  and  transcending  the  Constitution, 
siy  neoesmty  behind  which  the  Constitution  itself  disappears  in  a  total  eclipse.  We  do  not 
lb  gigantic  and  monstrous  heresy  put  forth  in  your  pica  for  absolute  power,  but  we  do 
loAer  equally  subversive  of  liberty  and  law,  and  quite  as  certainly  tending  to  the  establish- 
i  despotism.  You  claim  to  have  found,  not  outdde  but  within  the*  Constitution,  a  principle 
m  of  aibitrary  power,  which  in  time  of  war  expands  at  once  into  an  absolute  sovereignty, 
1  by  one  man,  so  that  liberty  perishes,  or  is  dependent  on  his  will,  his  discretion,  or  his  caprice, 
ctnordinaiy  doctrine  you  daim  to  derive  wholly  from  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which, 
8  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  permits  the  writ  of  habeat  eorpitt  to  be  suspended.  Upon  this 
I  your  whole  argument  is  based. 

Ton  must  permit  us  to  say  to  you,  with  all  due  respect,  but  with  the  .earnestness  demanded  by 
MBOtt,  that  the  American  people  will  never  acquiesce  in  this  doctrine.  In  their  opinion  the 
toes  of  the  Constitution  which  secure  to  them  f^reedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  immunity 
rrest  for  offences  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  before  the 
Js  provided  by  those  laws,  instead  of  military  commissions  and  drum-head  courts-martial,  are 
md  vital  principles  in  peace  and  in  war,  at  all  times  and  under  all  drcumstanoes.  No  sophis- 
ugmnent  can  shake  tMs  conviction,  nor  will  the  people  require  its  confirmation  by  logical 
fiss  and  deductions.  It  is  a  conviction  deeply  interwoven  with  the  instincts,  the  habits,  and 
ication  of  our  countrymen.  The  right  to  form  opinions  upon  publio  measures  and  men,  and 
laze  those  opinions  by  speech  or  writing,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  expression,  the  right  of 
al  liberty,  unless  forfeited  according  to  established  laws  and  for  ofliences  previously  defined  by 
le  right  when  accused  of  crime  to  be  tried  where  law  is  administered,  and  punishment  is  pro- 
)d  only  when  the  crime  is  legally  ascertained ;  all  these  are  rights  instantiy  perceived  without 
ent  or  proofl  No  refinement  of  logic  can  unsettle  them  in  the  minds  of  freemen ;  no  power 
mihilate  them ;  and  no  force  at  the  command  of  any  chief  magistrate  can  compel  their  sur- 

0  fiir  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  understand,  from  your  language,  the  mental  process  which  has 

1  to  the  alarming  conclusions  indicated  by  your  communication,  it  is  this :  The  habea»  eorpua 
nedial  wri^  issued  by  courts  and  ma^strates  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  imprisonment 
«tnt  of  liberty,  on  the  return  of  which  and  upon  due  examination  the  person  imprisoned  is 
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effect  whatever  in  briDging  about  peace.    If  a  man  in  falling  from  a  tower 
conld  arrest  his  fall  by  declaring  against  it,  then  the  declaratioDS  of  Dono- 

diaohATgod.  if  the  restraint  is  unlawful,  or  admitted  to  bail  if  he  appears  to  have  beco  kMf 
arrested,  and  is  held  to  answer  a  criminal  accusation.  Inasmuch  as  this  prooeas  may  be  ioi|mM 
In  time  of  war,  you  seem  to  think  that  every  remedy  for  a  false  and  unlawful  imprisomoU  ii  iki> 
gated ;  and  from  this  postulate  you  reach,  at  a  single  bound,  the  conclusion  that  then  biw  BMf 
under  the  Constitution  which  docs  not  depend  on  the  gracious  indulgence  of  the  KxendveMi^ 
This  great  heresy  once  established,  and  by  this  mode  of  induction  there  springs  at  ones  imociii^ 
ence  a  brood  of  crimes  or  offences  undefined  by  any  rule,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  the  liwi  of  tHi 
country ;  and  this  is  fbllowed  by  indiscriminate  arrests,  midnight  selmres,  mOitaiy  ciiinniirinBi> 
unheard-of  modes  of  trial  and  punishment,  and  all  the  machinery  of  terror  and  despoCifin.  Tcv 
language  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  as  to  your  essential  meaning,  for  you  ten^l■,  ttuit  *smiliM 
made  not  so  much  for  what  has  been  done,  as  for  what  probably  would  be  dona*   And,  ipk: 

*  The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing  when  the  peril  of  his  goremment  is  dscmed,  enMt 
be  misunderstood.  If  uot  hindered  (of  course  by  arrest)  he  is  sure  to  help  the  CDcmy,  aui  wtA 
more  if  ho  talks  ambiguously,  talks  for  his  country  with  ** huts'*  and  *'if8'*  and ''sadi'*'  Tci 
also  tell  us  that  the  arrests  complained  of  haye  not  been  made  *  for  the  treason  defined  id  the  ds* 
stitution,'  nor  *  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes,  nor  were  the  prooeedfa]|gi  fiflovbg  ii 
any  constitutional  or  legal  sense  criminal  prosecutions.''  The  very  ground,  then,  of  yoir  jiiidilei> 
tion  is,  that  the  Tictims  of  arbitrary  arrest  were  obedient  to  every  law,  were  guQtleH  of  my  knon 
and  defined  offence,  and  therefore  were  without  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  The  BUpeiaoi 
of  the  writ  of  fiabeas  corpui,  instead  of  being  intended  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  amiteddfr 
inals  until  a  legal  trial  and  conviction  can  be  had,  is  designed,  aocording  to  your  doctrine^  to  m^ 
ject  innocent  men  to  your  supreme  will  and  pleasure.  Silence  itself  is  punishable,  aooorfing  10  Aii 
extraordinary  theory,  and  still  more  so  the  expression  of  opinions,  however  loyal,  if  attenbdiilk 
criticism  upon  the  policy  of  the  government.  We  must  respectfully  refuse  our  assent  to  tfaii  lb0>T 
of  constitutional  law.  We  think  tiiat  men  may  be  rightfully  silent  if  they  so  choosei  vlifledtfi' 
orous  and  needy  patriots  proclaim  the  praises  of  those  who  wield  power ;  and  as  to  the  *lMls,'tki 

*  ifs,'  and  the  *  ands,'  these  are  Saxon  words  and  belong  to  the  vocabulary  of  freemen. 

'*  We  have  already  said  that  the  intuition  of  a  free  people  instantiy  rq'ects  these  dsngffOMfli 
unheard-of  doctrines.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  and  extended  refiitilkoof 
them.    We  submit  to  you,  however,  one  or  two  considerations,  in  the  hop^  that  you  will  rerii'^ 
subject  with  the  earnest  attention  which  its  supreme  importance  demands.    We  say,  thai,nH* 
not  aware  that  the  writ  of  habeat  cor/nu  is  now  suspended  in  any  of  the  peaoefhl  and  lo|il  ShM 
of  the  Union.    An  act  of  Congress  approved  by  you  on  the  third  of  March,  1868,  anthoriiri  tki 
President  to  suspend  it  during  the  present  rebellion.    That  tiie  suspensioii  is  a  legislative  sad  Ml* 
executive  act,  has  been  held  in  every  judicial  decision  ever  made  in  this  oountiy,  and  wetkkkil 
cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other  branch  of  the  govemmeuL    But  passing  oner  that  ammka^ 
you  have  not  exercised  the  power  which  Congress  attempted  to  confer  upon  you,  and  the  writ  in* 
Aispended  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  civil  laws  are  in  force.    Xow,  inasmod  •■  J^ 
doctrine  of  the  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  innocent  men,  in  admitted  rlolatioo  of  ei|tf 
constitutional  guarantees,  b  wholly  derived  from  a  suspension  of  the  habetti  eorjm»^  the  fiattff  * 
be  taken  in  the  ascent  to  absolute  power,  ought  to  be  to  make  it  known  to  the  peopb  that  thi«A 
if  in  (act  suspended,  to  the  end  that  they  may  know  what  is  their  condition.    Yo«  haTS'H*  ]* 
exercised  this  power,  and  therefore,  according  to  your  own  constitutional  theait,  yoar  eowMMife 
to  the  ground.    It  is  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Tory  hiflhft  vitai|tW 
no  ez  pott  fade  law  shall  be  passed,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  no  act  which  b  not  egriiik  til 
law  when  committed  can  be  made  criminal  by  subsequent  legislation.    But  your  cidm  isi  thit^k* 
tiie  writ  of  kabea»  eorpuM  is  suspended,  yon  may  lawfully  imprison  and  punish  for  the  erintf  dl 
silence,  of  speech,  and  opinion.    But  as  these  are  not  offlsncee  against  the  known  and  esishllAii 
law  of  tiie  land,  the  constitutional  principle  to  whidi  we  now  refer  plainly  requires  that  yoe  ihetl^ 
he^jre  taking  cognisance  of  such  offences,  make  knowm  the  rale  of  action,  In  order  thai  the  p«|ii 
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Kb  against  the  war  might  be  of  some  avail.    As  it  is,  they  resemble  that 
)hatic  prononncement  of  Mr.  Washington  Hunt :  ^  Let  it  be  proclaimed 

btadfiied  in  due  aeuon,  bo  as  not  to  beoome  liable  to  ita  penaltiea.  Let  na  torn  toot  at* 
BB  to  tiie  moat  glaring  and  indefeoaible  of  all  the  aaaanlta  upon  eonatitntional  libertr,  wMdi 
mAitd  the  history  of  your  administration.  No  one  haa  ever  pretended  that  the  writ  of  habrnt 
em  impended  in  the  State  of  Ohio»  where  the  arreet  of  a  dtiien  at  midnight,  already  re- 
1  to,  mm  made,  and  he  placed  before  a  oonrt-martiai  for  trial  and  sentence,  upon  charges  and 
lottiana  which  admitted  his  hmooence  aoconUng  to  the  enstfaig  laws  of  this  country.  Upon 
oei  doctrine,  then,  can  yon  hesitate  to  redress  that  monstrous  wrong  f 
Bit,  ifa^  we  cannot  aoqmesce  in  your  dogmaa  that  arrests  and  imprisonment,  without  warrant 
■U  accusstion,  m  thdr  natnre  lawless  and  ari>itrar7,  opposed  to  the  very  letter  of  oonstita- 
gssmnteea,  can  become  in  any  sense  rightful,  by  reason  of  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habmu 
1  We  deny  that  the  suspension  of  a  single  and  peouHar  remedy  for  such  wrongs  brings  into 
■ei  new  and  unknown  classes  of  offences,  or  new  canses  for  deprinng  men  of  thdr  liberty. 
M  of  the  most  material  purposes  of  that  writ  to  enlarge  upon  bail  persons  who,  upon  prob- 
nn^  are  duly  and  illegally  charged  with  some  known  crime,  and  a  suspension  of  the  writ  was 
siked  for-  in  Sn^^and  or  in  this  country,  except  to  prerent  such  enlargement  when  the  sup* 
sflknoe  was  agdnst  the  safety  of  the  government.  In  the  year  1807,  at  the  time  of  Burr's 
1  oonspiracy,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  suspendfaig  the  writ  of 
t  siiyiis  ibr  a  Ihnited  time  in  all  cases  where  persons  were'  charged  on  oath  with  treason,  or 
hl^  crime  or  misdemeanor,  endangering  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  government  But  yoor 
m  nndiignisedly  is,  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ  Justifies  arrests  without  warrant,  without 
■d  even  without  suspidon  of  treason  or  other  crime.  Your  doctrine  denies  the  freedom  of 
1  and  of  the  press.  It  invades  the  sacred  domain  of  opinion  and  discussion.  It  denounces 
b'  ind  the  '  buts '  of  the  English  language,  and  even  the  refuge  ftf  dlence  is  insecure. 
Ve  repeal  a  suspendon  of  the  writ  of  hab^oM  earpui  merdy  dispenses  with  a  single  and  pecn* 
Msdy  agdnst  an  unlawful  imprisonment ;  but  if  that  remedy  had  never  existed,  the  right  to 
J  voold  be  the  same,  and  eveiy  invadon  of  that  ri^t  would  be  condemned  not  only  by  the 
ititkm,  but  by  prindples  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the  writ  itsdf.  Our  common  law  is  not 
ladebted  to  this  writ  for  its  action  of  false  imprisonment,  and  the  action  would  remain  to  the 
i|if  the  writ  were  abolished  forever.  Again,  every  man,  when  his  life  or  liberty  is  threatened 
lit  the  warrant  of  law,  may  lawfully  redst,  and  if  necessary  hi  self-defence,  may  take  the  life 
•  aggressor.  Moreover,  the  people  of  tins  country  may  demand  the  impeachment  of  the  Predp 
hfaasdf  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  And  when  all  these  remedies  shall  prove  inade- 
I  fir  the  protection  of  free  institutions,  there  reniains,  hi  the  last  resort,  the  supreme  right  of 
■lion.  You  once  announced  this  right  with  a  latitude  of  expresdon  which  may  wdl  be  am- 
d  dangerous  in  the  present  crids  of  our  national  history.  You  sdd :  '  Any  people,  anywhere, 
\  insBned  and  having  the  power,  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  ahake  off  the  existing  govern* 
I  lad  fbcm  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  Nor  is  this  right  oonfined  to  cases  where  the 
b  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to  exercise  it.  Any  portion  of  such  people  that  can 
rtvofaitioniae  and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  their  territory  as  they  inhaUt  More  than 
i  m^Jori^  of  any  portion  of  such  people  may  revolutioniie,  putting  down  a  minority  inter- 
led  irith  or  near  about  them,  who  may  oppose  their  movements.'  (Vol  19,  dmgrcuumal 
^  pb  94.)  Such  were  your  opinions,  and  you  had  a  constitutional  right  to  declare  them.  If  a 
a  BOW  should  utter  sentiments  far  less  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  your  nearest  nulitary  com- 
er wonld  consign  him  to  a  dungeon  or  to  the  tender  merdcs  of  a  court-mardd,  and  you  would 
ve  the  proceeding. 

[n  our  ddiberate  jud^ent  the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  the  new  interpretation  suggested  by 
mnmnnication  now  before  us.  We  think  every  part  of  that  instrument  is  harmonious  yid 
tent^  The  possible  suspendon  of  the  writ  of  habea»  corpus  is  consistent  with  freedom  of 
t  and  of  the  presk  The  suspendon  of  that  remedid  process  may  prevent  the  enhugoment  of 
mMd  timitor  or  conspirator  until  he  shall  be  legally  tried  and  oouvicted  or  acquitted ;  but  m 
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apon  the  houso-tops  that  no  citizen  of  New  York  shall  be  arrested  without 
process  of  law.'    There  is  no  use  in  bawling  from  the  honse-tops  what 

this  wo  find  no  justification  for  arrest  and  imprisonment  without  warrant,  without  cause,  without  the 
accusation  or  suspicion  of  crime.  It  seons  to  us,  moreorer,  too  plain  for  argument,  that  the  mettA 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  in  courts  where  the  law  of  the  land  is  the  rule  of  decision  is  a  right 
which  is  never  dormant,  nerer  suspended,  in  peaceful  and  loyal  conmiunities  and  States.  Will  you, 
Mr.  President,  maintain,  that  because  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  in  suspense,  you  can  substi- 
tnte  soldiers  and  bayonets  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  laws ;  military  commissions,  and  inqui» 
itorial  modes  of  trial  for  the  courts  and  juries  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself?  And  if  yoa 
cannot  midntum  this,  then  let  us  ask  where  is  the  justification  for  the  monstrous  proceeding  hi  the 
case  of  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  to  which  we  have  called  your  attention  f  We  know  that  a  recreant  judge, 
whose  name  has  already  descended  to  merited  contempt,  found  the  apology  on  the  outside  of  the 
supreme  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Constitution.  But  this  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  your 
superstructure  of  power  is  built  We  haye  mentioned  the  act  of  the  last  Congress  professing  to 
authorize  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  act  now  demands  your  special  attention, 
because  if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  its  terms  and  plain  intention  are  directly  opposed  to  all  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  your  communication.  That  act,  besides  providing  that  the  habeas 
corpus  may  be  suspended,  expressly  commanded  that  the  names  of  all  persons  theretofore  or  thereafter 
arrested  by  authority  of  the  President,  or  his  cabinet  ministers,  being  citizens  of  States  in  which  the 
administration  of  the  laws  has  continued  unimpaired,  shall  be  returned  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  for  the  districts  in  which  such  persons  reside,  or  in  which  their  supposed  ofi'ences  were  con> 
mitted ;  and  such  return  being  made,  if  the  next  grand  jury  attending  the  courts  does  not  indict  the 
alleged  offenders,  then  the  judges  are  conmianded  to  issue  an  order  for  their  immediate  discharge 
from  imprisonment  Now,  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  you  have  overlooked  this  law,  which 
aost  assuredly  yon  are  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  it  be  your  intention  to  disregard  it  ?  Its 
moaning  certainly  cannot  be  mistaken.  By  it  the  national  Legislature  has  said  that  the  President 
may  suspend  the  accustomed  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  commanded  that  all 
arrests  under  his  authority  shall  be  promptly  made  known  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  that  the 
accused  parties  shall  be  liberated,  unless  presented  by  a  grand  jury  according  to  the  Constitution, 
and  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  ancient  and  accustomed  mode.  The  President  may  possibly,  so  far  as 
Congress  can  give  the  right,  arrest  without  legal  cause  or  warrant  We  certainly  deny  that  Con- 
gress can  confer  this  right,  because  it  is  forbidden  by  the  higher  law  of  the  Constitution.  But, 
waiving  that  consideration,  this  statute,  by  its  very  terms,  promptly  removes  the  proceeding  in  every 
case  into  the  courts  where  the  safeguards  of  liberty  are  observed,  and  where  the  persons  detained 
are  to  be  discharged,  unless  indicted  for  crimhial  offences  against  the  established  and  ascertained 
laws  of  the  country. 

**  Upon  what  foundation,  then,  permit  us  to  ask,  do  you  rest  the  pretension  that  men  who  are 
not  accused  of  crime  may  be  sdzed  and  imprisoned,  or  banished  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  of  his  subordinates  in  dvil  and  military  positions  f  Where  is  the  warrant  for  invading 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  f  Where  the  justification  for  placmg  the  citizen  on  trial 
without  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  and  before  military  commissions  ?  There  is  no  power  hi 
this  country  which  can  dispense  with  its  laws.  The  President  is  as  much  bound  by  them  as  the 
humblest  individual  We  pray  you  to  bear  in  mmd,  hi  order  that  you  may  duly  estimate  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  on  this  subject,  that  for  the  crime  of  dispensmg  with  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
Great  Britain,  our  ancestors  brought  one  monarch  to  the  scaffold,  and  expelled  another  from  hit 
throne. 

"  This  power,  wluch  you  have  erected  in  theory,  is  of  vast  and  illimitable  proportions.  If  m 
may  trust  you  to  exercise  it  mercifhlly  and  leniently,  your  successor,  whether  immediate  or  mora 
remote,  may  wield  it  with  the  energy  of  a  Caesai  or  Napoleon,  and  with  the  will  of  a  despot  and  a 
tyrant  It  is  a  power  without  boundary  or  limit,  because  it  proceeds  upon  a  total  suspension  of  aO 
the  constitutional  and  legal  safeguards  which  protect  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  It  is  a  power  not 
|iuH[>tly  described  \sx  the  hmguage  of  one  of  your  secretaries.    Said  Mr.  Seward  to  the  British  mfails* 
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body  knows  to  be  nonflense.  *  *  *  Demand,  qnothal  The 
Dg  that  Mr.  Sterne  Baw  in  the  cage  eaid  only  ^  I  can't  get  o^J    It 

WMbmgtoii :  *  I  am  touch  a  bell  on  my  right  hand  and  order  the  arrest  of  a  dtlzeb  of  Ohio, 
xradi  the  bell  again  and  order  the  impriaonment  of  a  citizen  of  New  York,  and  no  power  on 
nt  that  of  the  President  can  release  them.  Can  the  Queen  of  England,  in  her  dotomions,  do 
kV  This  is  the  Tery  language  of  a  perfect  despotism,  and  we  learn  from  you  wim  profound 
athsftthlsiano  idle  boast  It  is  a  despotism  milimitad  in  principle,  because  the  same  arbitrary 
inHnlimd  wHl'or  discretion  which  can  place  mea  under  iU^;al  restriunt,  or  baniso  them,  can 
be  rack  or  the  thumbscrew,  can  put  to  torture  or  to  death.  Not  thus  hare  the  people  of  this 
r  hither  understood  their  Constitution.  No  argument  can  commend  to  their  judgment  such 
eCstioDS  of  the  great  charter  of  their  liberties.  Quldc  as  the  lightning^s  flash,  the  inttddre 
f  freemen  peroeiTes  the  sophistry  and  rq'eots  the  conclusion, 
una  other  matters,  which  your  Excellency  has  presented,  demand  our  notice. 
I  Justification  of  your  course  as  to  Mr.  Yallandigham,  you  have  referred  to  the  arrest  of 
^n  at  New  Orleans,  by  order  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  but  that  case  differs  widely  from  the 
Mr.  Yallandigham.  New  Orleans  was  then,  as  yon  truly  state,  under  *  martial  or  military 
rUs  was  not  so  in  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arrested.  The  administration  of  the 
V  had  not  been  disturbed  in  that  commonwealth.  The  courts  were  open,  and  justice  was 
9d  with  its  accustomed  promptitude.  In  the  case  of  Judge  Hall,  Gen.  Jackson  in  a  few 
nt  him  ontdde  the  line  of  his  encampments,  and  set  him  at  liberty ;  but  you  have  under- 
t  budsh  Mr.  Yallandigham  from  his  home.  Yon  seem  also  to  haye  forgotten  that  Gen.  Jack- 
Dittod  Implicitiy  to  the  Judgment  of  the  conrt  which  imposed  the  fine  upon  him :  that  he 
y  paid  it;  that  he  ei\joined  his  friends  to  assent,  'as  he  most  freely  did,  to  the  decision 
adjust  been  pronounced  against  him.* 

)re  than  this,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  the  then  administration  (in  the  language  of  a  well- 
■uthor)  '  mildly  but  decidedly  rebuked  the  proceedings  of  General  Jackson,**  and  that  the 
1ft  Tiewed  the  subject  with  '  surprise  and  solicitude.*  Unlike  President  Madison,  you  in  a 
idi  more  unwarranted,  approve  the  proceedings  of  your  subordinate  officer,  and  in  addition 
'oar  coarse  by  a  carei\illy  considered  argument  in  its  support 
is  true  that  after  some  thirty  years,  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  devoted  and  patriotic 

of  Gen.  Jaclcson,  refunded  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  had  paid !    But  the  long  delay  in 
lis,  proved  how  reluctant  the  American  people  were  to  do  anything  which  could  bo  consid- 

in  any  way  approving  the  disregard  shown  to  the  miy'esty  of  the  law,  even  by  one  who  so 
Ij  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  regard. 

IB  subject  more,  and  we  shall  conclude.  You  express  your  regret  that  our  meeting  spolte 
Boerats ;  *  and  you  say  that  *  in  this  time  of  national  peril  you  would  have  preferred  to  meet 
I  a  level  one  step  higher  than  any  party  platform.*  You  thus  compel  us  to  allude  to  matters 
re  should  have  preferred  to  pass  by.  But  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  your  criticism,  as  it  casts, 
,  sa  Implied  reproach  upon  our  motives  and  our  proceedings.  We  beg  to  remind  you  that 
le  hour  of  our  country*s  peril  had  come,  when  it  was  evident  that  a  most  gigantic  effort  was 
isde  to  subvert  our  institutions  and  to  overthrow  the  government,  when  it  was  vitally  impor* 
It  party  feelings  should  be  laid  a^de,  and  that  all  should  be  called  upon  to  unite  most  cor- 
od  vigorously  to  maintain  the  Union ;  at  the  time  you  wero  sworn  into  olfice  as  President 
United  States,  when  you  should  have  urged  your  fellow-citizens  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
iv^look  all  past  differences  and  to  rally  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  institutions  when 
luld  have  ei\joined  respect  for  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  so  clearly  disregarded  by  the 
fou  chose,  for  the  first  time,  under  like  circumstances,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  to  set 
rty  platform,  called  the  *  Chicago  platform,'  as  your  creed  ;  to  advance  it  beyond  the  Consti- 
vad  to  speak  disparagingly  of  that  great  conservative  tribunal  of  our  country,  so  highly 
id  by  all  thinking  men  who  have  inqmred  into  our  institutions — ^Thi  Supbxmx  Court  of  thb 

SiaTXS. 
mr  administration  has  been  true  to  the  principles  you  then  laid  down.    Notwithstandmg 
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would  haTebeen  more  ^  manly '  to  scream — ^  I  demand  to  get  oat;  I 
claim  on  the  honae-tops  that  I  will  get  out'  " 

While  thus  '^  the  strong  government "  at  Washington  had 
liberties  of  the  country,  it  promised  a  fresh  infasion  of  vigour  in  the 
It  increased  its  army ;  it  exhibited^  as  its  strength  on  the  water,  a  na 
nearly  six  hundred  vessels,  seventy-five  of   which  were  inm-da^^^ 
armoured  steamers ;  and  it  made  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of^  ^ 
tilities  which  were  alarming  enough  by  the  side  of  the  now  mpjffr 
decreasing  resources  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    The  Congress  yrhii 
assembled  at  Bichmond  in  the  winter  of  1868,  was  immediately  $Dd 
anxiously  occupied  with  the  decrease  of  our  armies,  and  the  yet  mn 
alarming  diminution  of  our  subsistence.    These  two  concerns  eogaged  ill 
the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  its  legislation.    It  was  said  that  the  m 
had  become  a  question  of  men  and  of  food. 

The  conscription  law  had  disappointed  expectation.  When  the  fint 
measure  was  passed,  limited  to  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirtj-fiTe,  it  was 
estimated  that  even  that  partial  call  would  yield  eight  himdred  thousand 
men.  A  very  simple  arithmetical  process  will  disclose  this  number.  Hm 
free  population  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confederacy  not  whoDj  oeeo- 
pied  by  the  enemy  was  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  firrt  tft  rf 

the  fact  that  several  hundred  thousand  Democrats  in  the  loyal  States  dieerfolly  responded  to  tli 
eall  of  their  ooontry,  fiHed  the  ranks  of  its  armies,  and  by  '  their  strong  hands  and  vibg  in* 
aided  to  maintain  your  Excellency  and  the  oiBoeni  of  government  in  the  jiunimwinn  of  ovvti** 
capital ;  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  the  great  body  of  the  Democrats  of  the  coontiy  bt***^ 
most  patriotic  spirit  given  their  best  eflbrts,  their  treasure,  their  brothers  and  their  soni,  t»  9tt^ 
the  government  and  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  yon,  choosing  to  overtook  aU  this,  have  nidt  7* 
appointments  to  dvil  office,  from  your  cabhiet  officers  and  foreign  ministers  down  to  the  poN"'* 
lowest  offidal  grade  among  the  tens  of  thousands  engaged  in  oolleoting  the  revenues  of  tkie>>^ 
exclusively  from  your  political  associates. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,  virtually  proscribed  by  your  administration,  and  widteao^^* 
leading  journals  which  supported  it  approved  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  VsDndi^' 
was  our  true  course— our  honest  course  to  meet  as  '  Democrats,*  that  neither  your  KxeAi^'' 
the  country  might  mistake  our  antecedents  or  our  positioB. 

*'  In  closing  this  communication,  we  desire  to  reaffirm  our  determination,  and  we  dooM  i^^ 
of  every  one  who  attended  the  meeting  which  adopted  the  resolutions  we  btTe  discnsssit,  eif*" 
In  one  of  those  resolutions,  to  devote  '  all  our  energies  to  sustain  the  canse  of  the  Unka' 

**  Pennit  us,  then,  in  this  spirit,  to  ask  your  Excellency  to  reexamine  the  grave  sotjefltt  **^ 
considered,  to  the  end  that  on  your  retirement  from  the  high  position  yon  ooeopy,  yoa  WT^ 
behind  yon  no  doctrines  and  no  ftirther  precedents  of  despotic  power  to  prevent  yon  sad  T^^f 
terity  from  ei\joyfaig  that  constitutional  liberty  which  is  the  faiheritance  of  ns  all,  and  te  tb>  ^ 
also,  that  historv  m^j  speak  of  your  administration  with  indulgence  if  it  cannot  with  tff^n^ 

**  We  are,  Sb*,  with  great  respect,  yours  rery  tmly, 

^'JoBxY.  UPMm, 
^Ohaliaansf 

"  Albaxt,  June  80, 18681** 


• 
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iscriptioD  (1862)  as  follows,  giving  only  fractions  of  the  population  for 
me  States  partially  overran  by  the  enemy : 


Alabama, 629,164 

Arkansas, 824,828 

Florida, 78,686 

Georgia, 696,097 

Lonifliana, 876,918 

lOasiflrippi, 864,699 

Korth  Oarolina, 661,686 

A  foorth  of  Miftwuri, 264,688 

South  Carolina, 801,271 

Two  thirds  of  Tennessee, 666,042 

Texas, 420, 66 1 

Half  of  Virginia, 662,691 

Total, 6,016,618 


This  being  the  aggregate  population,  what  proportion  of  it  were  males 
tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  t  By  the  census  of  1850,  the 
polation  of  the  United  States  was  twenty-three  millions  one  hundred 
d  ninety-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Of  this  total, 
mi  millions  fortynseven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  were 
^en  as  between  the  ages  in  question.  Half  this  number  would  give 
Fee  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
rcnty*two  as  the  males  between  those  ages ;  which  number  is  fifteen 
T  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population.  This  ratio  applied  to  the  white 
polation  of  the  Confederacy,  as  stated  above,  would  give  as  the  number 
Bt  should  have  been  produced  by  the  first  act  of  conscription  seven  hun- 
ed  and  fifty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two  men.  If  we 
onld  add  to  this  number  the  volunteers  from  that  population  of  the 
stes  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  portions  of  Virginia  and  Missouri  not 
ihraced  in  the  basis  of  estimate,  and  the  volunteers  offering  from  ages 
t  embraced  in  the  prescribed  figures,  the  aggregate  soldiery  of  the  Con- 
leracy  would  reach  the  number  of  eight  hundred  thousand. 

The  conscription  law  of  the  Confederacy  had  since  been  extended  to  the 
^  of  forty-five ;  and  in  1868  it  was  further  extended,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
^Tise  allowing  substitutions,  which  it  was  declared  would  add  more  than 
^enty  thousand  men  to  the  army.  And  yet  about  this  time  the  rolls  of 
6  Adjutant-Gkneral's  office  in  Richmond  showed  little  more  than  four 
^dred  thousand  men  under  arms ;  and  of  these,  Mr.  Seddon,  the  C^on* 
^te  Secretary  of  War,  declared  that,  owing  to  desertions  and  other 
cues,  ^'  not  more  than  a  half,  never  two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the 
KdoL"    When  we  contemplate  the  actual  result  to  which  tlie  conscription 
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was  thus  reduced)  we  may  imagine  how  harsh  had  befx>me  the  war, 
how  averse  the  people  of  the  South  to  the  demands  of  its  necessities.      Z 
deed,  the  Confederate  Government  had  committed  a  great  oversight  in  fi£ 
ing  to  enlist  troops  for  the  whole  period  of  the  WAr,  when  it  first  coiq. 
menced ;  for,  as  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  all  political  revolutions,  gm^ 
imanimity  and  patriotic  zeal  prevailed  among  the  people  throughout  the 
country,  which  rendered  that  measure  both  feasible  and  easy.    But  lost 
opportunities  seldom  return.    This  important  measure,  so  easy  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war,  was  quite  impossible  in  its  adv;mced  stages,  as  the  ardour 
of  the  people  was  cooled  or  abated  by  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  iBsep- 
arable  firom  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  most  striking  of  these  hardships  w/is  the  want  of  food,  the  sctiul 
pang  of  starvation  in  the  army.  Provisions  were  very  scarce  all  throogh 
the  country,  so  much  so  as  to  excite  fears  of  a  famine.  Poverty  and  its 
attendant  necessities  befell  those  who  had  never  dreamed  of  want  Many 
families  who  had  been  reared  in  affluence  and  luxury,  were  in  need  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Young,  delicate  ladies  often  had  to  poform 
menial  offices,  such  as  cooking  and  washing  for  their  families,  having  lost 
their  servants  by  the  war,  or  having  been  driven  by  other  necessities  to 
the  last  resources  of  economy.  In  the  army  the  sufifering  was  more  vitil; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  scanty  additions  of  provisions  and  dothiog) 
which  the  love  of  relatives  and  friends  occasionally  sent  them,  many  of 
the  troops  would  have  been  compelled  to  disband,  or  would  have  peridwd 
in  their  camps.  As  it  was,  desertions  were  rapidly  taking  place,  as  ^ 
rigour  of  winter  came  on.  It  required  all  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Lee,  vA 
the  exercise  of  every  available  faculty  of  his  mind,  to  keep  even  his  vetertn 
army  in  Virginia  together.  A  tithe-tax  was  instituted  by  the  Confedtfa* 
Congress,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  funiish  supplies  to  the  armies;  to 
this  and  all  kindred  measures  on  the  subject  of  subsistence  were  sobuflf 
executed,  that  the  results  invariably  disappointed  the  calculation. 

Indeed,  the  subject  of  the  Confederate  commissariat  was  so  closely  otf^ 
nected  with  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war ;  it  did  so  much  to  detemutt 
its  conclusion  ;  it  exhibits  so  many  characteristic  instances  of  mal-admioii' 
tratiou  in  Bichmond,  that  a  distinct  consideration  of  it  here,  up  to  thetiitt 
we  are  now  discussing,  is  not  out  of  place,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  te 
much  that  is  to  follow  in  the  general  history  of  the  war. 


HISTOBT  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  COMaOBflABIAT. 

In  January,  1862,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Confederate  Ckmgtem  i 
Richmond,  on  the  general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Subsiateiio 
particularly  with  reference  to  certain  contracts  for  obtaining  sopplie 
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lich  had  been  unfavonrably  reported  to  the  public  and  to  Congress.  In 
at  report,  the  following  occurs :  "  In  the  packing  season  of  1860-'61  np- 
urd  of  three  million  head  of  hogs  were  packed  at  the  varions  porkeries 
the  United  States,  besides  those  packed  by  farmers  at  home,  of  whi<jL 
GB  than  twenty  thonsand  were  packed  at  regular  establishments  south  of 
le  lines  of  our  armies.  Of  this  whole  number,  experts  estimate  that  the 
foduct  of  about  one  m-Jlion  two  hundred  thousand  hogs  was  imported  in 
ie  early  part  of  the  last  year  from  beyond  our  present  lines  into  what  is 
Dw  the  Southern  Confederacy.  This  was  accomplished,  and  to  the  extent 
f  a  bountiful  supply  by  the  action  of  the  State  authorities  in  some  cases, 
f  the  enterprise  of  private  parties,  and  by  this  department,  through  agon- 
es of  its  own.  Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  about  three  hundred 
loiuand  hogs,  or  their  bacon  equivalent,  have  been  consumed  by  our 
^te  and  Confederate  armies  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Ten- 
«see  then  became  the  main  reliance  for  the  future  use  of  the  army, 
bich,  together  with  the  accessible  portions  of  Kentucky,  had  been  so  rav- 
IBd  by  hog  cholera  and  injured  by  short  corn  crops  for  three  years  pre- 
ding  the  year  just  closed,  that  the  number  slaughtered  at  the  porkeries 
Lthin  her  limits  had  deviated  from  two  hundred  thousand  head  to  less 
an  twenty  thousand.  It  was  into  this  field,  just  recovering  from  these 
3«Bters,  and  almost  the  sole  resource  of  the  army,  and  the  planters  and 
liabitants  of  cities,  that  this  department  had  to  enter  as  a  purchaser, 
bioQs  of  a  suflBciency,  but  assured  of  a  heavy  and  active  compe- 
ion.'' 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  report,  the  successive  captures  of  Forts 
Bnry  and  Donelson  caused  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sup- 
ies  referred  to.  The  subsequent  campaign  lost  us  Kentucky  and  much 
Tennessee,  and  left  the  Confederacy  comparatively  bare  of  meat. 
Li  this  early  prospect  of  distress  a  number  of  propositions  were  made  to 
e  Confederate  Grovemment  by  responsible  and  energetic  parties,  to  ox- 
lange  through  the  enemy's  lines  meat  for  cotton.  But  to  this  favourable 
change  President  Davis  was  opposed  ;  he  was  actually  weak  enough  to 
ppose  that  if  a  little  cotton  was  kept  from  the  enemy,  the  North  would 
unable  to  pay  the  January  interest  of  1863  ;  and  he  was  among  those 
pid  financiers  who  were  for  confining  cotton,  as  if  there  were  magical  sal- 
ion  in  it,  and  hoarding  this  inert  wealth  of  the  South. 
In  the  fall  of  1862,  a  party  properly  vouched  for  proposed,  for  an  equiv- 
at  in  cotton,  to  deliver  thirty  thousand  hogsheads  of  bacon  through  the 
».  It  was  alleged  that  there  was  enough  cotton  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
ly,  in  a  section  tributary  to  Memphis,  which  city  was  then,  and  had 
Q  for  some  time  previous,  in  the  secure  possession  of  the  enemy ;  that 
1  cotton  must  otherwise  probably  be  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling 
»  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy ;  but  that  the  owners,  as  a  general  rule, 
31 
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though  willing  to  let  the  goyemment  have  their  crops,  were  averse,  iT  ^ 
stubbornly  opposed  to  having  them  destroyed. 

This  proposition  was  submitted  to  President  Davis.    It  was  emloiwo 
in  the  bureau  of  subsistence :  ^'  The  alternative  is  thus  presented  of  via^ 
ing  our  policy  of  withholding  cotton  from  the  enemy  or  risking  the  Btarnh 
tion  of  our  armies ; "  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Commissary  Genenik 
authorized  to  contract  for  bacon  and  salt,  limiting  the  amount  of  pnrchaie 
to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  to  feed  the  army  and  supply  it  widi  blink- 
ets  and  shoes,  showing  that  no  law  forbade  this  traffic ;  that  the  pieoedeDli 
of  other  wars  justified  it ;   and  advising  that  the  Gonmaissaiy  Gtoml 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  upon  his  own  statement  of  thenecent^t 
be  allowed  to  make  the  contract,  which,  this  officer  added,  nothing  1« 
than  the  danger  of  sacrificing  our  armies  would  induce  ^^  him  to  tcqniM 
m."    Upon  that  letter  the  President  endorsed  as  follows : 

"SsoBETABT  or  Wab — ^Is  there  any  neoessltj  fof  immediate  soUonf   Iftbenn% 
&otorj  evidenoe  that  the  present  opportunity  is  the  last  whioh  will  be  oflbndt  Hin 
yon  noted  the  scheme  of  the  enemy  for  the  payment  of  their  next  acormng  interest  oi     j 
their  public  debt  ?    Ton  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  effect  of  postponing  the  pnpo"'    \ 
action  until  January  1, 1868,  if  it  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  depart  from  the  well-defiBed 
policy  of  oup  government  in  relation  to  cotton. 

"JEFF.  DAVB 

«  OOTOBKB  81, 1862." 

President  Davis  was  assured  that  the  consequences  of  the  refosalof  iv 
l>olicy  of  exchange  would  be  most  serious.    Col.  Northrop,  the  CofflflM' 
sary  Oeneral,  informed  him  that  present  efforts,  even  if  successfialyWW  ' 
not  produce  cured  bacon  for  the  next  year.    The  departments  of  tkectf^ 
had  been  exhausted,  while  the  increasing  number  of  refugees,  driven  fi^*^ 
their  homes  by  the  enemy's  arms,  added  to  the  consumers.    The  itfo^i 
hoped  for  from  Tennessee  were  not  probably  equal  to  the  demands  of  A0 . 
troops  on  the  west  of  the  mountains  and  in  Tennessee.    A  statement  «* 
made  in  the  bureau  of  subsistence,  that  the  supply  of  hogs  for  1863  yfd^ 
be  about  one  hundred  thousand  short  of  the  supply  for  the  preceding  Jti^ 
and  that  the  supply  of  beef  was  well  nigh  exhausted.    This  statanentf 
communicated  to  President  Davis,  with  the  following  endoraement  hjTb* 
Eandolph,  then  Secretary  of  War :  "Unless  the  deficiency  be  made  up  Ij  j 
purchases  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Cionfcderaoy,  I  apprehend  serioos  oooi^ 
quences." 

President  Davis  reiiised  to  see  the  necessity  so  plainly  indictted  ^ 
him.    He  still  lingered  in  the  conceit  of  an  early  termination  of  the  ^ 
and  in  spite  of  the  plainest  figures  he  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  wfk 
site  amount  of  supplies  for  the  army  might  still  be  procured  firom  soimi 
within  the  Confederate  States.    How  far  he  was  mistaken  in  this,  will  ll 
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Bvn  bj  the  following  replj  to  one  of  his  calls  for  information  about  the 
;e  of  the  year  1862 : 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  President,  throngh  Gen.  Smith,  calls  for  information  oo 

Mpofnts,  and  to  these  ezolnsivelj  is  the  answer  addressed. 

"ilnt — "Ev^Tj  Boarce  within  the  Confederate  lines  from  which  sapplies  oonld  have 

B  obtained  last  year  or  this  has  been  ftilly  explored.    All  snob  have  either  been 

iniled  or  foand  inadequate.    If  in  any  small  portion  of  the  Confederacy  sapplies 

"6  not  been  aimed  at,  it  was  because  it  was  known  that  snch  portion  would  not  afford 

n^  for  the  current  domestic  supply  of  that  particular  area.    It  has  been  erroneousl} 

poied  that  Southern  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  certain  portions  of  Florida,  would 

id  large  amounts  of  stock,  but  they  have  not  done  it    They  have  not  even  fully  fed 

B6  posts  which  from  geographical  position  would  naturaUy  draw  from  them,  and  they 

not  do  as  much  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 

**Thit  appears  abundantly  from  facts  within  my  knowledge  and  from  testimony  in 

(office. 

"Aom^-^To  state  more  fhlly  the  reasons  for  immediate  action  it  is  necessary  to 

^late: 

^The  report  states  a  clear  deficit  of  bacon  of  8,116,194  pounds,  or  twenty-five  x>er 

i;  a  dear  deficit  in  salt  beef  of  86,000  beeves,  at  an  average  of  five  hundred  pounds 

■king  18,000,000,  or  ninety  per  cent  per  bullock.    Whole  value  of  the  above,  in 

ms,  29,616,194.    Total  deficit  per  cent,  48. 

'This  calculation  is  upon  the  basis  of  the  forces  this  year  in  camp  and  field.    Fur- 

:  it  does  not  include  immense  supplies  purchased  from  private  hands,  which  cannot 

sd  at  all  for  this  winter,  because  the  stock  to  create  them  is  not  in  the  Confederate 

ii  and  the  salt  cannot  be  had  if  the  stock  could.    Besides,  large  local  supplies  have 

I  completely  exhausted,  as  in  Loudon  and  Fauquier  and  other  districts.    And  even 

above  estimated  subsistence  is  not  at  all  secure.    The  hogs,  thongb  bargained  for, 

I  not  all  been  driven  to  places  of  safety.    The  salt  to  cure  them  has  not  aU  been 

red,  and  what  has  been  engaged  has  not  all  been  delivered,  atld  must  take  its  chances 

muportation  over  long  distances,  upon  xmcertain  roads   discordantly  connected. 

not  safe,  then,  to  rely  on  these  estimates.    Added  to  that,  the  winter  is  at  liand ;  the 

of  the  rivers  all  impending ;  invasion  on  a  large  scale  is  imminent ;   the  supplies 

h  had  been  hoped  for  from  the  enemy's  lines  are  not  to  be  expected. 

The  sapplies  now  offered  are  ample,  and  are  tendered  at  lower  rates  in  cotton,  even 

6  extreme  bid,  tban  they  can  be  bought  at  for  Confederate  currency  in  our  own  lines. 

It  indled  of  now  they  most  probably  never  will  be,  for  lack  of  power  and  oppor- 

y. 

And,  finally,  both  Mobile  and  Charleston  are  pressing  for  large  supplies  out  of 
uoes  which  must  be  held  for  the  armies  of  Virginia,  or  the  border  States  will  be 
;  while  the  same  reserves,  and  the  accumulations  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
noMflsee,  are  demanded  by  the  armies  of  General  Bragg. 

Tkird — ^As  to  the  relative  advantages  oi  procuring  supplies  from  Memphis  and  from 
ridnity  of  New  Orleans,  the  proposition  to  make  such  purchases  is  not  a  new  idea. 
^  were  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  an  extent  which  is  little  known.  In 
laborate  report  on  the  operations  of  this  Bureau,  made  by  Migor  Ruflln,  under  my 
r  and  superintendence,  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  January  last,  it  is  stated :  Ex- 
estimate  that  thQ  product  of  about  1,200,000  hogs  was  imported  in  the  early  part 
It  year  (1861),  from  beyond  our  present  lines  into  what  is  now  the  Southern  Con- 
MOf,    This  was  accon^lished  by  the  >  action  of  •  State  authorities ;  in  some  cases  by 
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the  enterpriBe  of  private  parties,  and  bj  this  department,  through  agencies  of  its  own. 
Of  this  number  it  is  estimated  that  about  800,000  hogs,  in  their  bacon  equivalent,  have 
been  consumed  by  our  State  and  Confederate  armies  since  the  commencement  of  hostili* 
ties.  This  was  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  shows  a  requirement  of  450,000  hogi 
per  annum.  For  a  considerable  part  of  that  period  the  armj  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
magnitude  which  it  has  since  reached.  Those  who  think  that  the  stimulus  of  high  prices, 
under  the  apprehension  of  a  great  scarcity,  has  so  increased  our  supply  of  meat  as  to 
enable  ns  to  dispense  with  this  large  balance,  forget  that  the  counties  most  capable  of 
such  development  are  preciselj  those  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  war.  Elsewhere 
it  must  have  been  a  new  enterprise,  such  as  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  when  the 
best  men  were  in  the  armj. 

^^  Therefore  I  urge  that  supplies  be  engaged  both  from  Memphis  and  from  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  these  additional  reasons :  It  may  be  safely  estimated  that  the 
army  will  consume  and  waste  the  product  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  hogs, 
of  which  we  calculate  to  receive  only  about  one  third  from  our  Confederate  limits.  I' 
will  not  be  prudent  to  rely  upon  obtaining  the  amount  needed  from  one  single  source  of 
supply ;  it  will  be  well  to  divide  the  risk.  Moreover,  other  articles  are  needed  nearly  as 
much  as  meat.  The  salt  works  in  Louisiana  are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  the  supply  to 
be  obtained  from  Saltville,  in  Virginia,  is  limited.  The  wants  of  citizens,  daily  becoming 
more  urgent  and  alarming,  will  absorb  all  of  that,  if  permitted,  and  the  drafts  of  the 
Qovemment  upon  the  same  fund  will  cause  ruinous  prices  and  great  destitution. 

*^  One  reliable  party  in  New  Orleans  offers  to  supply  one  hundred  thousand  sacks  of 
Bait,  or  more  than  is  called  for  by  the  rapidly  expiring  contract  at  Saltville.  Other  arti- 
cles— such  as  coffee  and  flour — are  also  offered  from  New  Orleans.  The  supply  of  flour 
from  that  quarter  will  enable  the  soldiers  from  the  Southwest  to  use  that  in  part  as  a 
bread  ration  instead  of  com  meal,  which  must  otherwise  be  their  sole  reliance  for  bread 
The  reserve  of  coffee  for  the  sick  is  being  rapidly  consQmed.  No  other  prospect  of  get* 
ting  more  presents  itself,  but  the  necessity  of  a  sufliciency  is  important.  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  is  doubtful ;  but  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  venality  of  the  enemy 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  .  If  we  thereby  obtain  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleans,  until  such  time  as  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  needed  supplies  shall 
have  been  obtfuued,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit 

"  Its  effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  enemy,  and  the  political  results  of  such  a  policy, 
however  important  in  themselves,  are  questions  which,  as  they  have  not  entered  into  my 
calculations,  I  do  not  discuss.  My  action  proceeds  entirely  from  a  sense  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  these  supplies  to  feed  the  army,  and  to  subdue  the  want  which  has  already 
manifested  itself  both  in  Gen.  Lee^s  army  and  the  Army  of  the  West,  under  the  priva- 
tions to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Respectfully, 

"  L.  B.  NORTHROP." 


Ko  official  reply  ^as  ever  received  to  this  communication.  Indeed 
about  this  time  President  Davis  left  Bichmond  on  a  visit  to  Mississippi, 
and  in  a  speech  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State  pronounced  the  solemn 
opinion  that  the  war  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  For  this  reason  and 
"  on  political  principles  "  the  policy  of  using  cotton  to  get  supplies  through 
the  lines,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wide-spread  venality  of  the  enemy 
was  negatived.  The  arguments  against  this  trade  were  specious  and 
trifling.    It  was  said  that  the  Federal  finances  were  in  such  a  condition 
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that  if  they  could  not  obtain  cotton,  upon  which  to  draw  bills  where- 
with to  pay  their  then  accruing  January  interest,  their  credit  would 
explode,  and  the  war  would  speedily  cease  from  the  bankrupting  of  our 
assailants.  Hence  they  wanted  cotton.  It  was  also  as8ei*ted  that  they  did 
not  want  cotton,  but  only  sought,  under  cover  of  a  contract  for  supply,  to 
find  out  die  channels  of  navigable  streams,  to  ascertain  the  locatibn  and 
condition  of  certain  defences,  and  otherwise  to  spy  out  the  land.  A  third 
argument  was  that  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  demoralize 
the  people  among  whom  it  might  be  conducted ;  and  the  newspapers  added 
that  to  trade  through  New  Orleans  and  let  cotton  clear  from  that  port 
"  would  make  Europe  think  we  had  caved,  who  thereupon  would  decline 
to  recognize  us  or  to  intervene."  Such  were  the  fancies  and  punctilios 
which  persuaded  the  Confederate  Government  to  persist  in  a  line  of  policy, 
the  steady  and  inevitable  tendency  of  which  was  to  bring  its  armies  to  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

The  project  of  getting  supplies  through  the  enemy's  lines  thus  discour- 
aged, it  was  necessary  for  the  Commissary  General  to  cast  about  for  a  new 
resource ;  and  in  1863  the  experiment  was  first  attempted  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, especially  meat  and  cofie'e,  from  foreign  ports  through  the  blockade. 
A  scheme  of  contract  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  an  association  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  government  capital,  which,  it  was  thought,  if  prop- 
erly arranged,  would  combine  the  power  and  money  of  the  one  with  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  other.  Especially  in  a  business  as  hazardous  as 
blockade  running  would  such  an  association,  it  was  thought,  be  an  advan- 
tage as  securing  to  the  individuals  the  insurance  of  many  ventures,  and  to 
the  government  the  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  private  parties.  It  was 
contemplated  that  the  private  parties  should  sell  the  cotton  and  purchase 
the  return  cargo,  charging  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  commission  on  each 
transaction ;  and  that  the  govei*nment  should  purchase  the  cotton  on  this 
side  at  a  commission  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  with  a  reserved  right  to 
the  government  to  all  the  private  freight  room,  wh.en  claimed  at  an  agreed 
rate  per  ton ;  which  was  two-thirds  less  than  had  been  previously  demand- 
ed by  other  blockade  runners,  and  paid  by  the  government. 

Here  again  was  the  story  of  gross  mismanagement  and  slip-shod  admin- 
istration on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  Great  quantities  of 
meat  were  left  to  rot  at  Nassau  and  Bermuda ;  payments  were  not  prompt- 
ly made ;  and  the  new  resource  that  had  promised  such  grand  results  dwin- 
dled into  insignificant  numbers.  Contracts  for  supplies,  payable  in  cotton, 
in  our  Atlantic  ports,  were  made  with  several  parties ;  but  in  no  instance 
with  success.  Either  the  amount  involved  was  too  small  to  tempt  the 
venality  of  those  who  could  control  or  purchase  an  evasion  of  the  blockade, 
or  the  engagement  to  deliver  meat  alone  was  found  to  be  too  small  an 
ind'icement  to  those  engaged  in  blockade  running. 
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In  consequence  of  these  failxures,  and  of  the  refusal  to  be  allowed  to  pmi 
diase  on  the  Mississippi,  the  army,  especially  in  Yiiginia,  was  put  npcu 
short  rations.    First,  they  were  reduced  to  one  half  pound  of  meat  par  dij 
— which,  if  it  could  have  been  kept  up  at  that,  would  have  been  enfficieol 
— then  to  one-third  of  a  pound — though  this  allowance  was  not  agreed  lo 
or  adhered  to  by  several  of  the  Generals  commanding — and  then  to  m 
quarter  of  a  pound.     Upon  this  last  allowance  the  Army  of  Nortiien 
Virginia  wintered. 

The  policy  of  running  the  blockade,  so  far  as  the  govenimeiitvii 
interested  in  it  for  subsistence,  was  the  occasion  <^  odious  monqMlia^ 
violations  of  contract,  misunderstandings,  &c.,  and  proved  of  little  idm- 
tage  to  the  government,  and  of  questionable  profit  to  private  parties.  IRnt 
was  known  as  the  Orenshaw  or  Ciollie  line  of  steamers  did  not  start  urtO 
the  spring  of  1864,  and  then  under  unfavourable  auspices.    One  steuDd 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  coming  out ;  another  upon  herBeeond 
trip  ;  but  two  others,  both  very  superiour  steamers,  were  put  upon  the 
line,  one  or  both  of  which  had  been  paid  for  by  large  advances  midel); 
Crenshaw  &  Co.,  and  were  running  successfully.    Under  their  oontnci 
the  government  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  whole  cargo  of  cottcm  fereicb 
vessel,  but,  having  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  private  parties  having  bees 
required,  against  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to  supply  their  own  cotton  ti 
the  vessel  at  market  rates — a  demand  which  was  acceded  to  rather  thtf 
raise  the  issue — ^it  was  determined  to  take  other  parties  into  the  eontnet 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inability  of  the  government  to  tru* 
port  the  cotton,  and  by  the  inability  of  the  private  parties  to  snpplentft 
the  government  deficiencies  in  that  particular.     The  government  was  tf" 
cordingly  induced  by  the  private  parties  to  sell  one-fourth  of  its  threfrfonrtta    i 
interest  in  the  steamers  to  the  Supply  Importing  Company,  compoied  of 
various  railroad  companies  and  others  interested  in  railroads  in  the  SoQui 
This — though  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  changed,  and  the  pa^tieBb^ 
came,  as  was  contended  by  the  government,  mere  carriers,  whereby  4* 
subsistence  department  lost  the  benefit  of  the  arrangement  it  had  piopoirf 
— at  once  obviated  the  difficulties  about  transporting  cotton ;  and,a»til» 
new  contract  provided  for  twelve  steamers,  it  was  hoped  that  some  gow 
results  might  be  at  last  reached.    But  just  as  this  business  had  got^ 
under  way,  the  government  decided  upon  taking  the  Atalanta^  the  beA^ 
the  steamers  referred  to  above,  for  a  cruiser.    It  was  urged,  in  oppodtio* 
to  this,  that  the  tested  speed  and  capacity  of  this  vessel  had  induced  A^ 
private  parties  interested  to  enter  into  large  contracts  for  vessels  in  Eb^ 
land,  and  to  assume  heavy  obligations  to  pay  for  the  government  intert^ 
in  them  ;  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  subsistence  stores  at  the  U- 
ands,  purchased  by  Crenshaw  &  Co.  for  the  commissariat,  which  weM 
much  needed  by  the  army,  and  might  spoil  if  permitted  to  remain.    Btit 
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noit  insisted  upon  taking  the  Bhip.  Other  yeBseLi  weio  built, 
r  bj  the  credit  of  the  private  parties,  and  by  receipts  of  cotton 
snccessivelj  put  on  the  line ;  and  the  enterprise  went  on,  but 
far  below  the  necessities  of  the  country, 
bhe  whole  period  of  the  efforts  to  put  the  question  of  meat  sup* 
>road  upon  what  the  bureau  of  subsistence  deemed  a  proper 
meat  in  the  limits  of  the  Oonfederacy  was  being  constantly 
imount,  though  under  constantly  increasing  efforts  to  get  it  for 

1-known  effects  of  a  depreciating  currency  in  causing  supplies 
led,  rendered  it  necessary  to  impress  them.  This  mode  was 
acts  of  Congress,  which  failed,  howeyer,  to  enforce  it  by  any 
1  rendered  it  nugatory  in  many  instances  by  requiring  that  in 
impressment  should  be  accompanied  by  a  proffer  of  the  money, 
ites  the  feeling  against  it  had  rendered  it  almost  inoperative, 
Iciary,  gubernatorial  or  legislative  action  of  several  had  practi- 
dd  the  law.  As  a  substitute,  to  last  until  the  currency  could 
mended,  it  might  have  answered ;  but  experience  showed  that, 
ent  system,  it  would  be  resisted  and  evaded  to  such  an  extent 
it  of  little  avail  in  drawing  out  a  sufSciency,  when  to  ftumish 
he  army  was  to  produce  privation  at  home.  Under  the  rapid 
L  of  our  currency,  which  was  now  thought  by  many  to  have 
>oint  of  hopeless  bankruptcy,  and  when  the  prices  under  the 
3d  by  the  <yommi6sioners  of  Appraisement  in  the  v^trious  States 
"  nominal,  it  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  unjust  and  tyrau- 
)  be  resisted  to  the  point  of  compelling  its  abandonment  as  a 

ply- 

lus  be  seen,  on  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subsistence  policy 
ederate  government — its  practical  rejection  of  trade  with  the 
seble  and  mismanaged  efforts  in  running  the  blockade,  and  tlie 
of  impressments — that  there  could  be  but  one  result  and  that  a 
oinution  of  supplies  to  the  point  of  starvation.  It  was  a  policy 
;  it  lacked  some  steady  and  deliberate  system  ;  and  it  finally, 

dee,  in  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  got  to  that  point  where  the 
n  of  Confederate  defence  was  bound  to  break  down  by  ths  want 
je^  even  without  a  catastrophe  of  armst 
mishing  what  silly  devices  were  hit  upon  in  Bichmond  to  meet 

necessity,  and  how  the  empirical  remedies  of  shallow  brains 
the  disorder.  One  of  these  so-called  remedies  proved  one  of 
urses  that  was  ever  fastened  upon  the  Confederacy.  On  the 
ber,  1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that 

held  by  a  party  for  his  own  consumption,  or  that  of  his  em- 
aves,  should  be  impressed,  and  that  ^^  no  officer  should  at  any 
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time,  unless  specially  ordered  so  to  do  by  a  general  Oonunanding,  in  a  case 
of  exigency,  impress  supplies  which  were  on  their  way  to  market  for  sale 
on  arrival." 

The  construction  given  to  that  order  filled  the  land  with  purchasers — 
private  individuals,  railroad  companies,  manufacturers  of  all  kinds,  corpora- 
tions of  every  class,  relief  associations  of  cities,  towns  and  connties,  were  per- 
sonally or  by  their  agents  in  the  market  buying  a  year's  supply,  unlimited 
as  to  price,  and  protected  from  impressment.  Speculators,  whose  pni* 
chases  were  generally  in  transitu^  found  themselves  protected,  and  the 
government  playing  into  their  hands.  The  sudden  influx  of  purchasers  into 
the  market  stimulated  the  cupidity  of  producers  and  holders  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  induced  them  to  withhold  their  supplies,  under  the  expeo- 
tation  of  higher  prices,  and  actually  raised  the  prices  of  all  the  prime  arti- 
cles fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  within  a  single  month.  The  purchasing 
officers  of  the  government  could  not  buy ;  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  expect 
parties  to  sell  to  the  government  at  schedule  price,  when  double  that  price 
was  offered  at  their  doors  by  others.  They  could  not  impress,  for  holders 
had,  with  great  promptness,  contracted  for  all  their  supplies  to  parties 
who  paid  them  higher  prices,  and  thus  it  naturally  and  surely  happened 
that  the  regular  supplies  of  the  government  were  cut  off.  The  whole 
land  was  infected  by  speculators  pampered  by  Mr,  Seddon,  the  Secretary 
of  War ;  and  the  soldier,  who  was  without  shelter  fighting  our  battles, 
found  himself  discriminated  against  in  favour  of  the  private  citizen — who, 
with  a  roof  above  him,  could  better  stand  a  short  allowance  of  food, — and 
put  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  heartless  and  hateftd  speculators,  who  had  no 
conception  of  the  war  beyond  that  of  dollars  and  cents. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  shifUessness  of  the  people  of  the  South, 
their  want  of  commercial  tact  or  of  btmness  hnowledge^  so  to  speak,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  doubted  before,  was  fully  proved  in  the  war,  and 
that  this  cause,  as  much  as  anything  else,  contributed  to  the  ruin  and  pros- 
tration of  the  Confederacy.  The  unbusiness-like  mind  of  the  South  wis 
well  illustrated  in  its  commissariat ;  and  the  mismanagement  of  this  bureau 
confinns  the  truth  of  the  general  observation.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  how 
this  observation  extends  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy.  Tliere  was 
a  stock  of  childish  expedients  in  times  of  grave  distress  in  the  Ck>nfederac7, 
at  which  the  world  was  rather  disposed  to  laugh,  despite  the  nccessitiei 
they  indicated.  When  iron  became  scarce,  an  association  of  ladies  was 
formed  to  advertise  an  appeal  all  through  the  Confederacy  for  broken  pots 
and  pans  with  which  to  build  an  armoured  steamer.  When  the  Confed- 
erate finances  declined,  it  was  proposed  by  a  foolish  woman  of  Mobile, 
who  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  that  all 
of  her  sex  in  the  Confederacy  should  be  shorn,  and  each  head  of  hair  bring- 
ing a  certain  price  in  the  European  markets,  to  realize  thus  many  millioni 
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of  dollars ;  and  the  proposition  was  seriously  entertained  in  tlie  newspapers. 
Bnt  what  shall  be  said  of  the  government  that  actually  and  officially,  in  the 
course  of  a  system  of  finance  to  meet  necessities  counted  by  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars^  made  appeals  to  the  people  to  donate  silver  plate  and 
jewelry,  and  published  monthly  lists  of  contributions  of  rings,  sugar-pots 
and  spoons  I    These  curious  lists  may  still  be  found  in  the  filcQ  of  the  Rich- 
mond newspapers.    Such  vagaries  are  subjects  of  grave  consideration  by 
the  historian.    They  illustrate  the  general  character  of  make-shifts  in  the 
war.     He  who  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  downfall  of  the  Southern 
CSonfederacy,  must  take  largely  into  consideration  the  absence  of  any  intel- 
ligent and  steady  system  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  the  little  circles 
that  bounded  the  Bichmond  Administration  ;  the  deplorable  want  of  the 
commercial  or  business  faculty  in  the  Southern  mind. 
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4  TlUIir  OF  OONFBDXBATB  8V00B8SB8  HT  THE  BEOmSINa  OF  1864. — TBM  BATXU  WOOiM 
POm).— GIN.  SBTMOTTB'S  KXFBDinON  INTO  FLORIDA. — m  DEFEAT  AND  OOXPXIB  JXBI^ 
TEB. — BHSBMAN's  EXPEDITION  IN  THE  BOUTHWSST. — HIS  FIBBT  EXPEBIMEET  OF  "HI 
MOVABLE  OOLTTMN.*^ — ^HIB  DESIGNS  UPON  MOBILE  AND  THE  OONFEDXBATB  USUJEKtm 
GB0B6IA. — THE  00-OPEBATING  OOLUMN  OF  OAYALBY.— GEN.  POLK  ETAOUATB  MODiAi; 
AND  FALLS  BAOK  TO  DSM0P0U8. — ^FOBBBST  DEFEATS  I^EX  FEDEBAL  OAYALBT.-HOi*- 
TBOXJS  AND  DISGBACEFUL  00N0LU8I0N  OF  6HEBMAN*S  ADYENTUBE. — THE  BED  BITD  D- 
PEDITION. — GEN.  BANKS^  DESIGNS  UPON  TEXAS. — THE  CONFEDEBATE  OOMMAVDB  DT  10 
TBANS-MIS8I8SIPPI. — THE  FEDEBAL  ADVANCE  UP  RED  RIYEB. — THE  OONFEDERATS  Mtt 
BAOK  TOWABDS  SHRBYEPOBT. — ^BATTLE  OF  MANSFIELD. — ^HOW  THE  ACTION  WAS  BHNW 
ON. — ^BOTTT  OF  THE  ENEMY. — BINGULAB  SCENES  ON  THE  PUB8UIT. — ^BATTLE  OF  FIlAUlT 
HILL. — ^AN  UNFORTUNATE  MISTAKE  OF  OBDEBS. — OHUBOHILL^S  COBP8  PANIO-STBlCKn.'' 
GEN.  WALKER  HOLDS  THE  FIELD. — THE  ENEMY  CONTINUES  HIS  BETBEAT  TO  ALBXAXDBU.-' 
HIS  MABCH  A  CAREER  OF  UNPARALLELED  COWARDICE  AND  CBIME. — LABGE  SPOILS  Of  10 
CONFEDERATES. — THE  EXTENT  OF  BANKS*  DI8A8TEB.— TERMINATION  OF  HIS  YBUKI  Of 
EMPIBE  WEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI.— FORREST^S  EXJ^BDITION  UP  THE  MI88I68IPPL--OAPI0i 
OF  FORT  PILLOW. — HOKE*S  OPERATIONS  ON  THE  NOBTH  CABOLOf  A  OOAST.— COMPAUSTI 
UNIMPOBTANCE  OF  THESE  CONFEDEBATE  SUCCESSES. — THE  RAID  OF  ULUO  DABLmS*" 
THE  PABT8  OF  CUSTEB  AND  EILPATBIOK. — FAILUBE  AND  LUDICB0U8  OOWABDIOB  Of  10 
SEYEBAL  EXPEDITIONS. — DAHLGREN^S  ATROCIOUS  DESIGNS.— HE  BBTBEAT8|  ASP  > 
CHASED  BY  POLLARD. — MANNER  OF  HIS  DEATH. — DI800YERY  OF  "  THE  DAHL0BI5  f^ 
PERS." — SENSATION  IN  RICHMOND. — ^PRESIDENT  DAYIS'  MBLODRAMA. — STATBfin  ' . 
EDWABD  W.  HALBACH  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  **  DAHLGBEN  PAPEB8.'* — THE  PAFIU  lO** 
FOUND  BY  THE  SCHOOLBOY  LITTLEPAGE. — HOW  TRANS^OTTED  TO  RICHMOND. — THIlBlOiV 
-      OF  FORGERY.'— ITS  UTTER  ABSURDITY. 

Although  the  Northern  public  was  gratified  in  contemplating  tbe  Biun 
of  Federal  victories  in  the  year  1863,  it  had  yet  to  see  in  the  early  montta 
of  1864  a  remarkable  train  of  Confederate  successes,  which,  in  the  aggi^ 
gate,  did  much  to  re-animate  the  Confederates,  and  to  subdue  expecta^^ 
at  Washington.  These  successes  were  principally  a  decisive  yictorj  lo 
Florida ;  the  defeat  of  Sherman's  expedition  in  the  Southwest ;  and  ft  tn* 
umphant  issue  in  the  most  important  campaign  that  had  yet  taken  p'^ 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 
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BATTLB  OF  OOEAN  POND. 

The  operationB  against  Charleston  having  been  virtually  abandoned,  it 
88  decided  at  Washington  to  use  the  surplus  troops  in  an  attempt  upon 
lorida.  A  command  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  including  two  regi- 
on ts  of  negroes,  was  organized  under  Gen.  Seymour,  left  Charleston  har- 
ar  in  eighteen  transports,  and  in  the  month  of  February  ascended  the 

JUary's  River.  The  enemy  was  allowed  to  land,  as  the  small  Confed- 
.te  fwce  under  Gen.  Finnegan  was  unequal  for  anything  h'ke  a  battle, 
1  was  awaiting  reinforcements  despatched  by  Gen.  Beaur^ard,  in  whose 
litary  department  the  State  of  Florida  was  included.  Colquitt's  brigade 
i^ved  in  time  to  imite  with  Finnegan  and  hold  the  position  at  Oulustre 
!;  £ur  from  Ocean  Pond,  an  inland  lake,  where  it  was  proposed  to  cover 
»  capital  of  the  State  and  defend  the  road  from  Lake  C^ty  to  Tallahassee, 
e  joint  Confederate  force  did  not  number  more  than  five  thousand  men. 

On  the  20th  February,  this  little  force  was  advanced  several  miles  to 
ot  the  enemy.  A  severe  battle  opened  in  the  afternoon ;  for  two  hours 
>  enemy  was  steadily  pushed  back ;  until  at  last  about  sunset,  a  simul- 
t-ooQs  attack  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  and  Sixth  Georgia  Begiments  on 
»  enemy's  centre  and  flank  broke  his  whole  line  into  confusion.  Five 
^oes  of  artillery  were  taken,  two  thousand  small  arms,  and  five  hundred 
-doners.  The  enemy  left  upon  the  field  three  hundred  and  fifty  dead, 
d  abandoned  all  of  his  severely  wounded.-  The  action  was  decisive,  as 
>^^salted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Florida,  and  the  preserva- 
^  of  this  State  to  the  Confederacy. 


SHSBMAN's  EXPEDrnON  IN  THB  SOUTHWEST. 

-Another  notable  event  about  this  time  was  Sherman's  expedition  into 
'Utral  Mississippi,  in  which,  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
'  proposed  to  sever  his  communications  behind  him,  and  to  stiike  off  into 
^  heart  of  the  country.  It  was  his  first  experiment  of  '^  the  movable 
^lunm,''  but  unlike  that  in  the  later  months  of  1864,  it  had  opposing 
^litary  forces  to  encounter,  and  came  to  the  most  wretched  grief. 

The  conceit  of  the  Federal  commander  was  to  operate  upon  what  was 
^ed  a  "  strategic  triangle  " — ^to  move  from  Yicksburg  to  Mobile,  by  the 
^ay  of  Sclma ;  a  heavy  column  of  cavalry  to  start  from  Memphis,  move 
apidly  across  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  come  upon  the  flanJc  of  Gen. 
i^olk's  army,  and  harass  his  retreat  while  Sherman  rushed  upon  him  in 
nont ;  and  thus  by  the  possession  of  Mobile  and  Selma  to  obtain  two  im- 
ortant  water-bases — the  one  on  the  Mississippi  at  Yicksburg,  the  other  at 
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Mobile  on  the  Golf,  and  to  establish  his  army  firmly  in  the  triaiigji 
formed  by  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Eivers,  and  the  railroad  leadzi^ 
irom  Selma  to  Demopolis  and  Meridian.    The  immediate  objects  of  the 
movement  were  to  ent  off  Mobile  from  Johnston,  who  lay  in  front  of  Qnnt 
on  the  lines  in  North  Georgia,  to.  break  np  Folk's  army,  and  then  to  tnn 
down  on  Mobile,  and  co-operate  with  Farragut's  fleet,  which  was  at  that 
time  thundering  at  the  gates  of  this  city. 

On  the  3d  February,  Sherman  left  Yicksburg  with  about  Ihirtj  thou- 
sand infantry,  pushed  east,  and  crossed  the  entire  State  of  MiasisBippito 
Meridian.  A  few  days  later  the  cavalry  column,  eight  thousand  strong; 
under  command  of  Gens.  Smith  and  Grierson,  started  from  Corinth  and 
Holly  Springs,  and  passed,  with  the  usual  incidents  of  pillage  and  destruc- 
tion, through  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Confederacy.  The  jnncdoD 
of  this  cavalry  force  with  Sherman  at  Meridian  was  the  critical  pdnt  of 
his  plan,  and  it  was  thought  would  enable  him  to  advance  upon  Demopolii 
and  Selma. 

Gen.  Polk's  little  army  having  been  reinforced  by  two  or  three 
brigades  from  the  Mobile  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  checking  tlie  enemy 
far  enough  to  save  his  accumulated  stores  and  supplies,  was  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  battle,  being  but  half  of  Sherman's  numbers ;  and,  therefore, 
evacuated  Meridian,  and  retired  to  Demopolis.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Fonest, 
with  not  more  ,than  twenty-five  hundred  cavalry,  had  been  detached  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Smith's  and  Grierson's  commands,  and  was  left 
to  confront  eight  thousand  of  the  best-equipped  cavalry  that  the  enemy 
had  ever  put  in  the  field.  But  the  great  cavalry  chief  of  the  West  showed 
no  hesitation.  He  struck  the  enemy  on  the  broad  prairies  near  V^ 
Point ;  and  at  Okalona,  on  the  21st  February,  he  had  a  more  important 
action,  and  put  the  enemy  in  shameful  retreat  back  to  Memphis. 

This  action  of  Forrest  was  decisive  of  the  campaign  ;  it  broke  down 
Sherman's  means  of  subsisting  his  infantry ;  and  it  illustrated  on  what 
slight  conditions  depend  the  defeat  or  success  of  an  enterprise  which  let^ 
a  well-defined  base  to  penetrate  the  interiour  of  a  country.  Sherman  ^^ 
his  first  experiment  of  "  the  movable  column  "  obtained  only  the  cheip 
triumphs  of  the  ruffian  and  plunderer.  He  was  compelled  to  make  a  hs^ty 
retreat  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  a  coimtry  he  had  ravaged  tfd 
exhausted ;  he  accomplished  not  a  single  military  result ;  he  demoralised 
a  fine  army ;  and  of  the  cavalry  which  was  to  co-operate  with  him,thi 
mastei  of  billingsgate  in  the  army  declared  ^^  half  went  to  h — ^11,  and  hiK 
to  Memphis." 

THE  RED  BIVEB  EXPEDmON. 

Gen.  Banks,  the  Federal  commander,  had  remained  for  some  montb 
idle  and  ostentatious  in  New  Orleans,  with  just  as  much  of  the  State  of 
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the  Union  as  was  covered  by  his  pickets.  Bat  he  hoped  to 
year  1864  by  a  remarkable  expedition,  which  was  to  proceed 
)r  as  far  as  Shreveport,  thence  across  the  country  into  the  cen- 
of  Texas,  thereby  destroying  the  C!onfederate  lines  on  Bed 
iheir  supplies,  which  were  then  drawn  principally  from  that 
'exas. 

)8ed  to  move  on  this  expedition  with  a  land  force,  and  a  squad 
oats  and  transports — the  former  numbering  about  forty  thou 
Bf  aj.-Gen.  "  Dick  "  Taylor  was  at  this  time  commandLig  the 
forces  operating  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Smith  was  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
arters  at  Shreveport.  Gen.  Price  was  temporarily  command- 
ict  of  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  in  the  field,  in  the  neigh- 
■  Camden.  The  Confederate  force  in  Arkansas  numbered 
Jiousand  effective  men.  That  of  the  Federals  was  conjectured 
fifteen  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of  which,  under  Gten. 
Little  Bock.  Gen.  Taylor  had  about  ten  thousand  men,  Louis- 
sas  troops. 

le  middle  of  March,  Gen.  Banks  commenced  his  advance  up 
and  about  two  weeks  later.  Gen.  Steele  comxnenced  advancing 
lock,  in  the  direction  of  Shreveport,  intending  to  unite  witli 
it  point,  and  to  assist  in  capturing  the  place.  Gen.  Taylor 
desultory  attempts  to  oppose  or  check  the  .advance  of  the 
le  was  gradually  forced  back  by  overwhelming  numbers,  re- 
lowly  as  possible  in  order  to  give  his  reinforcemente  time  to 
jfore  he  fell  back  to  Shreveport.  Gen.  Smith  had  ordered  two 
llissouri  infantry  and  two  brigades  of  Ajrkansas  infantry,  which 
arating  in  Arkansas,  to  go  to  Taylor's  relief ;  and  he  also  hur- 
5  cavalry  from  Texas. 


BATTLE  OF   MANSFIELD. 

3r  is  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous  stream,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
'as  quite  low.  At  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
eport,  are  the  "  Falls,"  which  obstruct  the  channel  and  prevent 
a  low  water.  On  the  road  from  Shreveport  to  Alexandria, 
Tom  the  former  place,  is  Mansfield,  a  little  village  of  about 
i  inhabitants.  Twenty  miles  from  Mansfield,  on  the  same 
village  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Twenty  miles  furtlier  on  is  Blair's 
Red  Biver.  Still  further  on,  forty  miles  above  Alexandria,  on 
^hich  in  high  water  communicates  with  Bed  Biver,  we  comd 
hes,  the  oldest  town  on  Bed  Biver,  the  scene  of  the  last  con 
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ference  between  the  agents  of  Aaron  Burr  and  Gen.  Hamilton  in  refem^^ 
to  the  expedition  of  the  former  to  conqner  the  Spanish  and  nnfrie^^ 
powers  in  Lonisiana  and  Mexico. 

Gen.  Smith  had  determined  to  make  a  stand  at  a  point  between  Haiu 
field  and  Shreveport,  where  he  calculated  on  having  his  army  concentrated^ 
expecting  by  the  snperionr  valonr  of  his  men  to  defeat  the  enemy's  higo 
force,  but  if  not,  to  fall  back  on  Shreveport,  and  fight  from  fortificatuma 
On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  Oten.  Taylor,  with  his  command  now  nxig- 
mented  to  fifteen  thousand,  had  reached  within  two  miles  of  Mansfield, and 
had  halted,  determined  to  have  an  affair  with  the  enemy.    The  Aibiiw 
and  Missouri  infantry  organized  into  two  divisions,  the  Missourians  under 
Gen.  Parsons  and  the  Arkansians  under  G^n.  Tappan,  and  both  under 
Gen.  Churchill,  were  at  Keachi,  a  village  twenty  miles  from  Hanifidd. 
Churchill  was  under  orders  to  march  his  command  until  he  formed  a  jnno- 
tion  with  Taylor.   Accordingly,  his  command,  on  the  8th  of  April,  mucked 
from  Keachi  to  Mansfield,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  and  reached  their 
camp  after  dark. 

Gen.  Banks  was  marching  his  army  by  brigades,  with  interyalaoffemi 
Dne  to  three  miles,  each  brigade  with  its  train — a  favourite  plan  of  march- 
mg  with  the  Federal  troops.  The  place  selected  by  Oten.  Taylor  fa 
engagement  was  calculated  to  give  great  advantage  to  the  party  attackei 
He  expected  that  as  soon  as  Banks'  forces  came  up  they  would  attack  hiin, 
as  they  had  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty  days. 

The  ground  selected  was  a  large  plantation  three-quarters  of  amilefl^ 
width,  and  three  or  four  miles  in  length.  The  Mansfield  and  Alexanditt 
road  ran  across  it.  The  ground  traversed  by  the  road  was  higher  than  oft 
either  side,  forming  a  ridge.  Gen.  Taylor,  in  falling  back,  crooed  the 
clearing,  and  halted  his  command  on  the  west  side,  in  the  timber.  The 
advance-guard  of  Gen.  Banks  discovering  that  the  Confederates  had  haMi 
also  halted.  It  appeared  as  if  each  party  desired  the  other  to  attack,  9sA 
several  hours  were  passed  in  inactivity.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afte" 
noon,  G^n.  Taylor,  becoming  impatient,  and  desiring  to  camp,  determined 
to  drive  back  the  advance-guard  of  the  enemy.  For  this  purpose  he  ficnt 
forward  a  battalion  of  skirmishers,  which  the  enemy  perceiving  ^he& 
about  halfway  across  the  field,  sent  a  regiment  of  cavalry  to  cnt  it<^ 
Gen.  Taylor,  to  save  his  skirmishers,  sent  a  regiment  to  their  relief;  ^ 
enemy  immediately  developed  an  entire  brigade ;  the  Louisiana  Brigv* 
was  ordered  to  charge,  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  a  general  action^ 
provoked. 

The  Louisiana  troops  moved  gallantly  forward,  at  a  rapid  run,  making 
across  the  clearing  half-a-mile,  under  a  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's  aitOkQ 
land  small  arms.  There  was  no  pause  until  they  struck  the  enemy,  broke 
the  hne  of  his  first  brigade,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  it.    A  eee> 
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line  of  the  enemy  ahared  the  same  fate.  In  this  line  one  of  the  Fed- 
regimenta  called  for  '^  quarter/'  and  ceased  firing,  when  Gen.  Monton 
3  up  to  receive  their  Buirender.  Several  shots  were  fired  at  him,  and 
tail  dead,  his  body  pierced  by  fonr  balls.  Incensed  at  this  atrocious  act 
cowardice  and  treachery,  the  Louisiana  troops  poured  into  the  regiment 
t  had  called  for  quarter  volley  after  volley  of  musketry,  shattering  it, 
1  killing  or  wounding  nearly  every  man  in  it.  It  was  nearly  dark  when 
)  battle  ceased.  The  enemy  was  driven  back  ;  both  wings  of  his  army 
18  flanked ;  he  lost  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  several  thousand 
iBonen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
e  or  six  thousand  stand  of  small  arms. 

At  two  o'clock  next  morning,  Churchill's  corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
-  engagement  of  the  night  before,  was  ordered  forward,  and  put  in  the 
^anoe  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  who  was  soon  discovered  to  be  in  full 
^^sat  A  detachment  of  cavidry  in  advance,  acting  as  skirmishers,  were 
KBttntly  picking  up  stragglers.  A  thousand  men  were  captured  in  this 
7  during  the  day.  The  scene  of  the  disorderly  retreat  was  decidedly 
turesque.  The  Zouaves,  in  their  wide  trousers,  loose  jackets,  and  skull 
«,  all  red,  torn,  dirty,  and  with  kpdogs  frequently  in  their  arms,  which 
y  had  stolen  as  they  had  come  up,  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  as 
y  were  marched  to  tiie  rear  in  squads  of  fives,  tens,  or  fifties,  generally 
a  Texas  cavalry-man,  accoutred  in  ragged  pants,  a  wide  hat,  and  big 
T8,  armed  with  a  long  Enfield  rifie,  and  riding  a  Spanish  mule  or  a 
ataog  pony.  On  the  road  from  the  battle-field  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
«UHUit  Hill,  the  Confederates  were  never  out  of  sight  of  a  deserted 
son,  some  burned  and  some  left  standing,  ambulances,  caissons,  boxes 
ammunition,  boxes  of  crackers,  packages  of  medicines,  dead  Federals, 
d  horses,  and  broken  and  abandoned  guns.  Some  of  the  wagons  were 
ded  with  cradUij  intended  for  cutting  the  wheat  crop  of  Texas,  and 
ay  of  them  had  in  them  various  articles  which  had  been  stolen  from 
sens  in  the  march. 

BATTLE  OF  FLSASAST  HILL. 

As  the  Confederates  advanced  within  three  miles  of  Pleasant  Hill,  it 
a  reported  that  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand  there.  The  troops  in  ad- 
^  were  halted  to  rest  tiiem,  and  to  ^ve  time  to  the  rear  to  close  up. 
council  of  war  was  called  by  Gen.  Taylor,  who  thought  that  the  enemy 
dd  again  retreat  as  soon  as  our  force  developed  itself. 
Pleasant  Hill,  as  before  stated,  is  a  small  village  through  which  runs 
I  main  road  to  Alexandria.  To  the  southwest  of  the  village  was  a  large 
iring  traversed  by  three  deep  gullies.  On  the  southeast  comer  stood 
It  was  known  as  the  College  Building. 
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Fioin  thi;  point  where  the  Confederates  halted  a  road  makes  a  detour 
from  the  main  road  and  comes  into  a  clearing  back  of  the  village,  at  Hu 
southwest  oDrner.  Just  before  entering  the  clearing,  a  road  branches  off 
from  this  and  makes  a  still  greater  detour  to  the  south,  and  comes  into  tho 
clearing  back  of  the  college.  G^n.  Taylor,  supposing  that  the  enemy  hid 
formed  across  the  main  road,  directed  Walker's  diyision  of  Texas  troopfl, 
the  cavalry  in  reserve,  and  also  the  Louisiana  infantry  in  supporting  dis- 
tance to  advance  along  tlie  road,  attack,  and  drive  him.  Churchill  with 
his  corps  was  ordered  to  take  the  road  which  has  been  described  as  leadiiig 
around  the  village,  and  thereby  strike  the  enemy  in  the  flank.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor was  not  aware  that  this  road  came  in  at  the  southwest  comer,  but 
thought  it  came  in  at  the  southeast  comer  near  the  College,  and  hence 
failed  to  caution  Churchill  against  coming  in  too  soon.  The  anny  ad- 
vanced as  directed,  and  Churchill,  provided  with  a  guide,  moved  forward. 
When  he  came  to  where  the  other  road  led  oflf  to  the  right,  the  guide  in- 
sisted that  Gen.  Taylor  intended  the  troops  to  take  it,  and  come  in  by  the 
College.  Gen.  Churchill  replied  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  not  spoken  of  turn- 
ing off  that  road,  and  as  the  main  road  led  forward  he  determined  to  con- 
tinue on  it.  The  guide,  knowing  the  country  well,  understood  Gen. 
Taylor's  plan,  although  the  commander  had  blundered  in  describing  it 
Churchill  advanced  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  then 
marched  to  the  left,  forming  his  line  parallel  with  the  main  road,  but  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  it.  The  Federals  had  formed  a  line  across  the  road 
in  the  thick  timber,  and  had  thrown  up  logs  and  rails  several  feet  hi^  to 
protect  them.  They  had  also  formed  two  lines,  on  the  left  flank  of  this 
tirst  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  road,  in  two  gnOici 
running  through  the  clearing,  with  their  left  resting  on  the  edge  of  timber. 
Their  reserve  b'ne  was  formed  beyond  the  village,  the  right  flank  resting 
on  the  main  road  and  the  left  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  College.  A 
battery  was  planted  at  the  west  end  of  the  village  in  the  road,  and  anoihff 
planted  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  College.  The  enemy's  forces  w«n 
thus  admirably  posted  to  repel  an  attack  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  soo* 
cess  they  might  obtain.  They  kept  their  positions  well  covered  by  heaty 
bodies  of  sharpshooters,  and  the  Confederates  had  to  advance  in  line  of 
battle  in  full  force  to  discover  their  position. 

Gen.  Walker  had  advanced  along  the  road,  but  had  met  with  so  wbA 
resistance  from  skirmishers  as  to  induce  Gen.  Churchill  to  believe  thatb 
had  discovered  the  enemy,  and  was  really  in  his  rear.  He  therefore o^ 
dercd  an  advance  at  double-quick  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  MeaniAib 
Walker,  having  driven  in  the  skirmishers,  discovered  the  enemy  in  laigo 
force  concealed  in  the  underbrush,  and  ordered  a  charge.  But  thebndki 
was  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  enemy  was  in  a  cover  from  which  Iw 
could  not  be  easily  driven.    In  front  of  his  position  for  one  hundred  yifda 
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audi  trees  were  cut  off  as  by  an  even  Bcythe  about  four  feet  high,  by 
loeisant  yolleys  of  the  enemy's  fire.  Churchill,  coming  np  soon,  struck 
rat  line  of  the  enemy  posted  in  the  gully.  The  vigour  of  the  attack 
remarkable ;  the  troops  ran  over  the  first  line  of  the  enemy,  never 
Dg  to  take  prisoners,  and  merely  shouting  to  the  affrighted  Federals 
!t  to  the  rear.  In  a  few  moments  a  second  line  of  the  enemy  watf 
3d  back,  and  Churchill  was  soon  up  where  Walker  was  attacking, 
le  combined  assault  the  enemy  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  fell 
to  the  gullies  in  the  field. 

''alker's  and  ChurchilPs  men  were  now  mtermixed  and  in  some  con* 
I.  Col.  Bums,  commanding  the  2d  Brigade  of  Missouri  infantry, 
dded  in  getting  his  brigade  in  order,  and,  supported  by  the  other  com- 
B,  moved  by  the  right  fiank  until  he  came  into  position  to  charge  the 
Y  in  their  new  position.  In  a  few  moments  the  Federals  were  driven 
through  the  village.  The  11th  Missouri  infantry  captured  a  battery 
I  had  been  planted  in  the  road.  In  charging  the  enemy,  our  forces 
full  against  the  village,  and  Bums'  brigade,  being  in  advance  in  the 
movement,  were  consequently  :.n  the  extreme  right,  and  reached 
id  the  main  part  of  the  village.  Just  as  they  had  driven  the  enemy 
gh  the  village,  the  line  of  his  reserves,  which,  by  its  position,  was 
diately  on  our  right  fiank,  commenced  firing,  and  advancing  the 
^hich  had  rested  near  the  College.  The  Confederates  were  thus  sud- 
'  exposed  to  a  fianking  and  rear  fire.  They  were  scattered  from  tlie 
barge,  and  fell  into  disorder. 

bout  two  hundred  of  the  Missouri  brigade  were  taken  prisoners.  A 
LBion  and  panic  ensued,  which  it  soon  became  impossible  to  an*cst. 
*etreat  on  the  part  of  Churchill's  corps  was  converted  into  a  rout,  with 
lemy  pursuing.  Gen.  Parsons  passed  the  fugitive  troops  on  a  fieet 
I,  shouting :  "  Tlie  enemy  are  on  you  ;  meet  me  at  Mansfield."  Some 
e  officers  led  the  men  in  their  fiight.  One  officer  came  galloping  by 
^ield  Infirmary,  crying  out :  "  Get  away  from  here ;  the  enemy  have 
ed  a  battery  on  the  hill,  and  will  commence  firing  in  a  minute." 
enemy  had  no  battery  in  less  than  a  mile,  and  the  officer  was  so  badly 
t^ed  that  he  had  mistaken  two  of  our  pieces,  which  a  panic-stricken 
mant  had  deserted,  for  a  Federal  battery.  But  thcTo  were  instances 
llantry  even  in  this  retreat.  Col.  Bums  attempted  long  to  rally  his 
de,  and  failing,  foUowed  it  from  the  field  as  calmly  as  if  he  were  ro- 
Dg  from  drill.  Col.  Moore,  commanding  the  10th  Missouri  infantry, 
he  last  to  leave  the  field.  On  foot  he  had  collected  about  fifty  men, 
v'as  sharpshooting  the  enemy  as  long  as  he  attempted  to  follow. 
3gh  the  efforts  of  Cols.  Bums  and  Moore,  principally,  the  troops  were 
1  and  organized  about  two  miles  from  the  village.  Part  of  Walker's 
land  remained  on  the  ground  taken  from  the  enemy,  as  also  sonue 
32 
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cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  Arkansas  infantry.  Instead  of  showing  $ny^  j 
cb'nation  to  pursue  or  even  attempting  to  take  the  ground  he  had  lost,  n 
enemy  commenced  falling  back  immediately,  leaving  his  dead  and  woxmdec 
on  the  field.  As  night  fell,  Oen.  Smith  arrived  upon  the  field,  ordered 
Churchill's  corps  back  to  Aikansas  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Price,  and  direotot/ 
Gen.  Taylor  to  follow  up  the  enemy. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill  was  two  himdrod 
killed,  five  hundred  wounded,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisooen. 
The  Federal  loss  was  killed  three  hundred,  wounded  eight  himdrcd,  prii- 
oners  two  thousand.  In  about  a  week  thereafter  our  prisoners  were  re- 
turned, in  partial  payment  of  a  deficiency  on  a  former  exchange.  Ibe 
Federal  prisoners  were  sent  to  Tyler,  Texas. 

The  morning  following  the  battle.  Gen.  Green,  with  his  Texas  cariliy, 
was  put  in  advance  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  gunboat  squadron  was 
retreating  down  the  river.  The  cavalry  fired  upon  it  at  BlaiPs  landing, 
and  Gen.  Green  was  killed  by  the  fragment  of  a  shell.  The  cqodj  was 
vigorously  annoyed  all  the  way  to  Alexandria ;  and  there  he  wis  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand,  to  gain  time  to  get  his  boats  over  the  rapids,  as  th6 
river  had  fallen  so  much  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  float  them  over.  Gen. 
Taylor's  force  had  been  weakened  too  much  to  attack  and  drive  the  enemy 
from  his  fortifications ;  and  "  Yankee  ingenuity  "  triumphed  over  the 
^^  Falls  "  by  the  construction  of  a  tree-dam  six  hundred  feet  acix)6S  the  river. 
The  boats  were  fioated  off,  and  the  land  forces  passed  on  by  the  light  of 
the  burning  town,  which  they  fired  as  they  left.  It  was  the  last  act  of 
atrocity  in  a  career  of  unparalleled  cowardice  and  ciime.  Along  the  line 
of  Banks'  march  but  few  sugar-houses,  cotton  gins,  or  even  dwelling- 
houses  were  left  standing.  It  was  said  that  his  troops  marched  on  their 
retreat  '^  with  a  torch  in  their  right  hand,  plunder  in  their  left,  and  their 
arms  on  their  backs." 

Gen.  Banks,  instead  of  winning  laurels,  and  harvesting  the  wheat-fieUi 
of  Texas,  returned  to  New  Orleans  ruined  in  military  reputation,  withth 
loss  of  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  six  thousand  prisoners,  thirtj* 
five  pieces  of  artillery,  twelve  hundred  wagons,  one  gunboat,  and  thi* 
transpoils  and  about  twenty  thousand  stand  of  small  arms.  Moat  of  Ai 
captured  wagons  belonged  to  Steele,  who,  after  various  skirmiBheB  i& 
Arkansas,  had  returned  to  Little  Rock  with  two  wagons  out  of  a  tzaia 
of  near  eight  hundred,  and  after  having  lost  all  of  his  artillery.  Thus  esM 
the  expedition  to  capture  Shreveport  and  overrun  Texas ;  and  thu  & 
solved  the  vision  of  Banks'  splendid  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi,  D^ 
practically  reduced  to  the  tenure  of  New  Orleans,  the  banks  of  the  li^ 
and  a  strip  of  sea-coast. 

Wo  have  seen  that  three  notable  expeditions  of  the  enemy,  in  the  eadf 
part  of  1864 — that  against  Florida,  tliat  against  Mississippi  and  Alabaiaai 
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that  against  Texas, — had  resulted  in  extreme  disaster.  They  were  fol* 
d  by  some  expeditions  and  episodes  on  the  Confederate  side,  which 
i  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  as  their  resnlts,  although  successful,  threw 
ittle  weight  into  the  scales  of  the  war.  Such  was  the  expedition  by 
h  Forrest,  in  the  month  of  April,  spread  t^rrour  along  the  banks  of  tlic 
iBsippiy  stormed  Fort  Pillow,*  and  cut  a  swath  across  the  State  of  Ken- 
f.  Such,  too,  was  the  expedition  of  Hoke,  which  captured  in  North 
Una  the  strong  position  of  Plymouth,  that  protected  the  whole 
oke  Valley,  taking  in  the  place  sixteen  hundred  prisoners  and  twenty- 
pieces  of  artillery.  Tlie  latter  success  was  thought,  indeed,  to  be  of 
anent  value,  as  it  left  the  enemy  only  two  places,  Washington  and 
S)em,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  but  the  force  that  had  moved 
ymouth  had  to  be  recalled  to  the  great  campaign  about  to  take  place 
Tginia,  and  the  line  of  operations  it  had  drawn  was  soon  obliterated 
the  general  map  of  the  war. 

I  a  general  history  there  is  but  little  space  for  detached  events.  We 
briefly  treated  those  which  preceded  the  large  and  active  campaigns 
84.  But  we  must  make  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  case  of  an  expe- 
1  of  Federal  cavalry,  directed  against  Eichmond,  in  the  month  of 
h,  which,  although  a  very  small  incident  in  military  view,  is  to  be 
I  among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the  war,  as  containing  one  of 
lost  distinct  and  deliberate  evidences  of  the  enemy's  atrocity  that  had 
ecn  given  to  a  shocked  and  surprised  world. 


THE  RAID  OF   ULRIO  DAHLQREN. 

bout  the  close  of  February,  an  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry  was  organ- 
to  move  towards  Richmond,  in  which  Col.  Ulric  Dahlgren — a  son  of 
'ederal  admiral  who  had  operated  so  ineffectually  against  Charleston— 

n  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow  the  list  of  casualties  embraced  five  hundred  out  of  a  garrison  of 
umdred ;  and  the  enemy  entitled  the  afiair  *'  The  Fort  FiUow  Massacre,"  and  Northern  news- 
and  Congressional  committees  circulated  absurd  stories  about  negro  troops  being  buried 
The  explanation  of  the  unusual  proportion  of  carnage  is  simple.  After  the  Confederates  got 
3  fort,  the  Federal  flog  was  not  hauled  down ;  there  was  no  surrender ;  relying  upon  his  gun- 
1  the  river,  the  enemy  evidently  expected  to  annihilate  Forrest's  forces  after  they  had  entered 
ics ;  and  so  the  fighting  went  on  to  the  last  extremity.  Some  of  the  negro  troops,  in  their 
ice,  feigned  death,  falling  to  the  ground,  and  were  either  pricked  up  by  the  bayonet,  or  rolled 
i  trenches  to  excite  their  alarm — to  which  circumstance  is  reduced  the  whole  story  of  '*  bury- 
roes  alive.**  Forrest  was  a  hard  fighter ;  he  had  an  immense  brain ;  but  he  knew  but  little 
grammar  and  dictionaries.  In  describing  the  alarm  and  bewilderment  in  Fort  Pillow  to  a 
ir  officer — who^  by  the  way,  has  frequently  expressed  the  opinion  that  Forrest,  net  withstand- 
defects  m  literary  education,  stood  second  only  to  Stonewall  Jackson  as  the  most  remarkable 
the  war, — Forrest  said :  **  General,  the  d — d  Tankees  kept  firing  horwmhtty  right  -up  into 
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was  second  in  command.  One  branch  of  die  expedition  under  God.  Cb- 
ter  was  to  create  a  diversion  and  distract  attention  in  the  direction  of 
Charlottesville ;  the  other  was  to  divide  at  Beaver  Dam,  one  part  cf  it 
under  Gen.  Kilpatrick  to  move  down  on  the  north  side  of  Richmond,  the 
other,  commanded  by  Dalilgren,  to  cross  the  James  Biver  at  some  point 
in  Goochland  County,  make  an  attack  upon  the  south  of  the  capital,  whidi 
was  supposed  to  be  undefended,  release  the  Federal  prisoners  there,  fire 
^'  the  hatefiil  city,"  and  murder  in  cold  blood  the  President  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers !  Such  was  the  fiendish  plot  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  part  of 
which  was  to  be  enacted  by  a  young  man  some  twenty-odd  years  oU, 
whose  education,  social  pretensions,  and  soft  manners  would  scarcely  have 
given  one  the  idea  of  an  enterprise  which  compassed  all  the  revenge,  vil- 
lainy, and  cowardice  of  the  most  savage  warfare. 

The  parts  of  Custer  and  Kilpatrick  were  very  weakly  carried  ont  The 
first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  and  finding  Stuart's  horse  artil- 
lery there,  retreated  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  fell  back  to  his  infantry  supports  at 
Madison  Court-House.  The  second,  moving  down  on  the  Brook  tompike, 
came,  on  the  Ist  March,  near  tlie  outer  line  of  the  Bichmond  fortifications, 
and  without  once  getting  within  range  of  the  artillery,  took  up  a  line  of 
march  down  the  Peninsula.  Meanwhile,Dahlgren,  not  venturing  to  cross 
the  high  water  of  the  James  River,  abandoned  his  enterprise  on  the  sooth 
side  of  Richmond,  and,  unapprised  of  the  ludicrous  cowardice  and  retreat 
of  Kilpatrick,  proposed,  by  moving  down  the  "Westham  plank-rood,  which 
skirted  the  river,  to  cflect  a  junction  with  him,  with  a  view  to  ftrthff 
operations  or  to  the  security  of  his  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  March,  Dahlgreu  pursued  his  way  towards 
Richmond,  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  horsemen.  The  night  was  verj 
dark ;  there  was  notliing  on  the  road  but  a  force  of  local  soldiery,  coid- 
posed  of  a  battalion  of  artisans  in  the  Richmond  Armory  and  a  battalion 
of  department  clerks ;  this  thin  force  of  unskilled  soldiers  was  all  that  stood 
between  Dahlgreu  and  the  revenge  he  had  plotted  to  pour  in  blood  and 
fire  upon  the  devoted  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  But  it  was  snfficic^ 
The  valorous  cavalry  that  came  on  with  shouts  of  "  Oharge  the  d — d  mlitia, 
broke  at  the  first  fire ;  and  a  single  fire  of  musketry,  that  killed  deveaof 
his  men,  sufficed  to  scatter  in  shameful  fiight  Dahlgren's  picked  cofl^ 
maud  of  "  braves." 

After  this  dastardly  event,  Dahlgreu,  anxious  now  only  for  his  rettW^ 
divided  what  of  his  force  he  could  collect,  so  as  to  increase  his  ehaneii 
of  escape.  The  force  under  his  immediate  command  moved  down  tti 
south  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  croaNi 
the  Mattapony  at  Ayletts  in  King  and  Queen  County.  As  the  ferry-hoi* 
at  this  place  had  been  taken  up  and  hid,  Lieut  Pollard,  who  had  poitd 
firom  Richmond  to  chase  the  raiders,  supposing  they  would  not  attempts 
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ij  and  wishing  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  wherever  it 
attempted,  went,  with  a  few  men  of  "  Lee's  Eangers,"  farther  np 
to  Dunkirk,  where  it  was  thought  the  enemy  would  endeavour 
But  the  raiders,  having  found  an  old  flat-boat  at  Ayletts,  suc- 
crossing  here,  swimming  their  horses.  Lietit.  Pollard,  now  find- 
le  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  below  him,  imme- 
t  Dunkirk,  and  went  in  pursuit,  with  the  intention  of  hanging 
J*,  and  harassing  him  as  much  as  possible  with  his  handful 

ar-guard  of  the  enemy  was  overtaken  a  short  distance  above 

Church,  and  driven  down  the  road  on  their  main  body.    The 

$r  Lieut.  Pollard,  numbering  now  about  twenty,  advanced,  and  a 

ire  was  kept  up  for  a  mile  or  two.  Pollard's  party  was  afterwards 

some  "  Home-Guards,"  under  Capt.  R.  H.  Bagby,  and  the 
e  now  probably  numbered  thirty  men. 

emy,  having  reached  the  forks  of  the  road  near  the  point  where 
Tavern  "  once  stood,  took  the"  right  fork.  Here  Lieut.  Pollard 
advice  and  information  of  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the 

country,  and  it  was  decided  to  ambush  the  enemy  at  a  point 
lie  and  a  half  below  Stevensville.  The  enemy  numbered  about 
ed  and  had  forty  negroes  with  him.  A  feint  was  made  by  send- 
men  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  while  the  main  force  hastened 
left  fork  of  the  road  leading  to  Stevensville.  The  place  of  am- 
reached  about  dark. 

mean  time  Pollard's  force  had  been  increased  by  a  detachment 
24th  Virginia  Cavalry,  Capt  McGruder  commanding,  and  now 
about  seventy  or  eighty  men.  These  were  also  joined  by  Capt 
3  5th  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  a  few  men,  and  he,  being  the  rank- 
,  assumed  command  of  the  whole  force,  which  was  ranged  along 
1  ambush. 

were  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy,  who, 
id,  had  reached  a  point  about  a  mile  distant,  on  what  was  called 
r  Road,"  where  they  were  in  bivouac.  A  consultation  was  held 
3  Confederate  officers,  and  it  was  at  one  time  decided  to  attack 
,  but  the  final  decision  was  to  await  his  approach. 
>f  the  officers  thought  that  tlie  raiders  would  remain  in  bivouac 
enough  to  feed  their  horses,  while  others  thought  that  they 
;  advance  before  morning,  or,  at  least,  before  the  rise  of  the 
it  2  or  3  A.  M.  Those  who  held  the  latter  opinion  went  to  neigh- 
mses  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  little  rest.  Among  these  was 
Uard,  who  was,  consequently,  not  present  when    the  enemy 

emy  advanced  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  Col.  Dahlgren  leading 
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his  men.    He  saw  a  few  men  in  the  road,  and  ordered  them  to  sarrendcr 
He  was  answered  by  a  fire  from  a  few  guns.    The  lire  was  returned  2>r 
a  few  shots  from  tlie  enemy's  front.    There  was  no  ^^  desperate  fight;" 
there  was  no  "  cutting  the  way  out,"  nothing  of  the  sort.    A  lewgniw 
were  fired  on  each  side,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Col.  Dahlgreu—por 
sibly  by  his  own  men — and  the  wounding  of  two  or  three  prirattt 
Tlirown  into  confusion  by  the  slight  fire,  and  panic-stricken,  the  raiden 
fled  down  the  road  they  had  just  come  up,  and  endeavoured  to  esf^ape 
tlii'ough  a  field  immediately  in  front  of  the  concealed  position  of  the  Con- 
federates.   They  were  bafiled  in  this  by  a  creek  which  ran  from  the  place 
of  ambush  into  the  Mattapony.     Near  this  creek  they  camped  daring:  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  and,  having  been  deserted  completely  by  their 
ofiicers,  surrendered  the  next  morning,  probably  eighty  soldiers  and  thirtr 
negroes— others  being  picked  up  during  the  day. 

The  great  interest  of  the  affair  remained  to  be  disclosed.  There  were 
discovered  on  the  dead  body  of  Dahlgren  a  written  address  to  his  men. 
and  other  documents,  revealing  to  the  startled  sensibilities  of  the  people 
of  Richmond  the  horrours  which  they  had  narrowly  escaped.  The  Con- 
federates had  here  documentary  evidence  of  the  atrocious  spirit  of  tbe 
enemy,  which  it  was  important  to  exhibit  to  the  world  ;  for  whatever  bad 
been  the  constant  assertion  on  this  subject,  the  persistent  denials  of  North- 
em  prints,  their  audacious  recrimination,  and  the  stereotypes  of  Federal 
hypocrisy  about  "  Union,"  "  cause  of  liumanity,"  "  hopes  of  the  vorld, 
etc.,  had  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  credulous,  and  put  a  certain  garboi 
virtue  on  the  most  iniquitous  designs.  But  here  at  last  the  eneuiybad, 
by  a  document  plainer  and  more  significant  than  any  published  lo  the 
world  from  tlie  bureaux  of  Washington,  revealed  the  stark  and  defoiw 
genius  of  the  war. 

On  the  person  of  Dahlgren  there  was  discovered  the  following  «ddrtfs 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  command,  written  on  a  sheet  of  papff  h*^' 
ing  in  printed  lettere  on  the  upper  comer,  "  Headquarters  Third  DivisoU' 
Cavaby  Corps, ,  1864 :  " 

"  Officers  and  tnen  : 

^^Yon  have  been  selected  from  brigades  and  regiments  as  a  picked  commin^^'^' 
tempt  a  desperate  undertaking,  which,  if  sncoessfal,  will  write  jour  names  on  tbebeir^ 
of  your  countrymen  in  letters  that  can  never  be  erased,  and  will  cause  the  pnijersof<>^ 
fellow-soldiers,  now  confined  in  loathsome  prisons,  to  follow  you  and  yonn  tbe^^ 
you  may  go. 

^*  Wo  hope  to  release  the  prisoners  from  Belle  Island  first,  and  having  seen  tbtfo  ^'^ 
started,  we  will  cross  the  James  River  into  Richmond,  destroying  the  bridges  ifttf  *• 
and  exhorting  the  released  prisoners  to  destroy  and  bum  the  hattfuleity^  and  do9fft**^ 
the  rebel  leader  Davie,  and  his  traitorous  crew  to  escape.  The  prisoners  most  reDdtfgw* 
assistance,  as  you  cannot  leave  your  ranks  too  far,  or  become  too  much  scattered,  oryo* 
will  bo  lost. 


> 
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illow  any  personal  gain  to  lead  yon  oS,  whioh  would  only  bring  yon  to  au 
.eath  at  the  hands  of  citizens.    Keep  well  together,  and  obey  orders  striotly; 
a  well,  bnt  on  no  account  scatter  too  far ;  for  in  union  there  is  strength, 
ict  obedience  to  orders,  and  fearlessness  in  the  execution,  you  will  be  suie 

join  the  main  fbrce  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  or  perhaps  meet  thero 

you  may  fall ;  but  if  there  is  any  man  here  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
\  great  and  glorious  undertaking,  or  who  does  not  feel  capable  of  meeting 
such  a  desperate  fight  as  will  follow,  let  him  step  out,  and  he  may  go  hence 
f  his  sweetheart,  and  read  of  the  braves  who  swept  through  the  city  of 

t  no  man  who  cannot  feel  sure  of  success  in  sach  a  holy  cause. 

have  a  desperate  fight ;   but  stand  up  to  it  when  it  does  come,  and  all  will 

blessing  of  the  Almighty,  and  do  not  fear  the  enemy. 

«  U.  DAHLGREN, 

'^  Colonel  Commanding.^ 


i  be  supposed  that  the  Bichmond  authorities  would  have  at- 
ne  substantial  retaliation,  in  view  of  these  murderous  and  in- 
Bclosures,  and  would  have  treated  those  of  Dahlgren's  raiders 
leen  captured  as  the  felons  they  really  were.  But  President 
97eak  and  melodramatic  on  the  subject  of  retaliation ;  a  distinct 
never  yet  been  exacted  for  innumerable  murders  and  massacres 
by  the  enemy  ;  a  single  act  of  substantial  retaliation  had  never 
by  the  Confederate  Administration ;  and  now  the  utterly  absurd 
3  notice  in  Richmond  of  the  Dahlgren  raid  was  to  bury  the 
leader  in  a  concealed  grave,  and  to  put  several  tons  of  powder 
libby  Prison  to  intimidate  its  inmates.  Such  stupid  melo- 
most  incredible  in  the  head  of  a  great  government,  and  merely 
on  to  the  enemy  to  exclaim  about  "  rebel  barbarities,"  and  to 
ith  romance  a  deed  of  villainy  from  which  the  public,  without 
Is  to  their  interest  and  sympathy,  would  have  turned  with  aver- 
jed  so  far  did  the  misrepresentation  and  hypocrisy  of  the  North 
subject,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  found  on  Dahlgren 
,  and  with  that  singular  disposition  of  Northern  newspapers  to 
ks  heroism,  and  entitle  as  fame,  the  worst  villainies  of  the  war, 
it  nithless  and  comprehensive  works  of  destruction,  the  name  of 
gren  was  written  as  "  the  young  hero  of  the  North,"  who  had 
Lssinated  "  on  the  path  to  glory. 

thenticity  of  "  the  Dahlgren  Papers " — ^the  most  important 
lich  we  have  copied  above — ^is  probably  no  longer  a  question 
itelligent.    But  to  put  it  beyond  all  dispute,  we  annex  hero 
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detailed  statement  of  the  circumBtances  of  the  discovery  of  these  p&p«n| 
obtained  from  the  living  witness  under  whose  eye  they  first  came : 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  W.  HAXBACH   IN  RELATION   TO  "THE 

DAHLGREN  PAPERS." 


**  In  the  Bummer  of  1868, 1,  Edward  W.  Halbacli,  was  living  at  Steven8Tille,iii! 
and  Queen  Ooanty,  Virginia.  I  had  already  heen  exempted  from  military  senioe  <hi 
account  of  the  condition  of  my  health,  and  was  now  exempt  as  a  schoolmaster  haTingtbi 
requisite  number  of  pupils.  But  feeling  it  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could  to  encoontertha 
raids  of  the  enemy,  I  determined  to  form  a  company  of  my  pupfls  between  the  ages  of 
thirteen  and  seventeen  years.  My  commission  and  papers  prove  that  the  compuf  w 
formed,  and  accepted  by  the  President  for  *'  Local  Defence."  A  member  of  tha  com- 
pany, thirteen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  captured  the  notorious  "  Dahlgren  Fkp^r^ 
The  name  of  this  boy  is  William  Littlepa^e. 

"  littlepage  and  myself  were  at  Stevensville  when  the  rangers  passed  that  plioe  on 
their  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  ambush.  Being  determined  to  participate  in  th^ 
affair,  we  set  off  on  foot,  having  no  horses  to  ride,  and  reached  the  rendezvoos  a  litu* 
after  dark.  The  Yankees  came  up  in  a  few  hoars,  and  were  fired  on.  Lnmediatelfa^ 
this  fire,  and  while  it  was  still  doubtfhl  whether  the  enemy  would  summon  np  ooong* 
enough  to  advance  again,  in  a  word,  before  any  one  else  ventured  to  do  so,  littlepig* 
ran  out  into  the  road,  and,  finding  a  *'  dead  Yankee  "  there,  proceeded  to  seirch  bv 
pockets  to  see,  as  he  said,  if  he  might  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  wttch.  T^ 
little  fellow  wanted  to  own  a  watch,  and,  as  the  Yankees  had  robbed  me,  hia  tetdrtfi 
of  a  gold  watch  a  short  time  before,  I  suppose  he  concluded  that  there  would  be  no  hirm 
in  his  taking  a  watch  fh>m  a  **  dead  Yankee ;  ^  but  his  teacher  always  ^UsooQngedaay 
feeellng  of  this  kind  in  his  pupils.  Littlepage  failed  to  secure  the  prise  by  not  lo<M^ 
the  overcoat  pockets,  and  the  watch  (for  there  was  really  one)  was  found  afterwirdi  bj 
Lieat  Hart.  But  in  searching  the  pockets  of  the  inner  garments,  Littlepage  ^f^* 
segar-case,  a  memorandum-box,  etc. 

^  When  the  Yankees  had  been  driven  back  and  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the  so^ 
ness  of  our  fire  and  the  darkness  of  tlie  night,  a  Confederate  lieutenant,  whom  tbeeo^ 
Lad  captured  at  Frederick  Hall,  embraced  the  opportunity  presented  to  make  his  «f^ 
<Lnd  actually  succeeded  in  getting  over  to  our  side. 

>Ve  could,  by  this  time,  hear  the  enemy  galloping  rapidly  over  the  field,  V^  ^ 
rangements  were  soon  made  to  prevent  their  possible  escape.  Our  force  determiMu  *" 
go  down  the  road  towards  King  and  Queen  Court-House,  and  barricade  it 

"  But,  as  before  mentioned,  myself  and  the  only  member  of  my  company  ^^ 
me,  were  on  foot,  and  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  horsemen.  It  was  therefore  deo^ 
that  the  prisoners  whom  we  had  captured  should  be  left  in  my  charge.  In  the  (^ 
sion,  however,  all  the  prisoners  had  been  carried  off  by  others,  save  the  one  olai0i4  ^ 
t>e  a  Confederate  officer,  which  he  afterwards  proved  to  be — and  a  gallant  one  at  tiiij 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  compelled  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  until  time  ibou^ 
prove  him  a  friend. 

"  Wishing  to  find  a  place  of  safety,  and  feeling  that  it  would  be  haxardou  fi^^  ^ 
small  a  party  to  take  any  of  the  public  roads  (for  we  knew  not  how  many  more  Tank^ 
there  were^  nor  in  what  direction  they  might  come),  I  decided  to  go  into  the  voo0* 
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t,  and  there  spend  the  night    My  party  oonsisted  of  myself,  Littlepage,  the 
and  several  other  gentlemen  of  King  and  Queen  Connty.    We  walked  into 
>nt  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  sat  down. 

is  time,  we  had  not  even  an  intimation  of  the  name  and  rank  of  the  ofBoer 
:he  enemy.  In  fact,  we  felt  no  cariosity  to  know.  All  we  cared  for  was  to 
erely  as  possible  the  raiders  with  whom  we  were  contending.  We  knew 
was  killed,  bat  knew  not  who  he  was.  We  were  jast  getting  oar  placet 
and  wrapping  np  with  blankets,  garments,  etc.,  saoh  as  we  had,  for  the 
eezing,  and  we  dared  not  make  a  fire,  when  littiepage  palled  oat  a  segar-case, 
r.  Halbach,  will  yoa  have  a  segar  ? '  *  No,'  said  I ;  *  bat  where  did  you  get 
hard  times  f '  He  replied  that  he  had  got  them  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
iiad  been  killed,  and  that  he  had  also  taken  from  the  same  man  a  memoran- 
1  some  papers.  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  William,  you  must  give  me  the  papers, 
keep  the  segar-case.' 

;e  then  remarked  that  the  dead  Yankee  had  a  wooden  leg.    Here  the  Lieu- 
f  agitated,  exclaimed :  '  How  do  you  know  he  has  a  wooden  leg? ' 
he  has,'  replied  Littiepage,  *  because  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and  tried  to  pull 

'  replied  the  Lieutenant, '  you  have  killed  OoL  Dahlgren,  who  was  in  com- 
nemy.  His  men  were  devoted  to  him,  and  I  would  advise  you  all  to  take 
slves  now,  for  if  the  Yankees  catch  you  with  anything  belonging  to  him^ 
linly  hang  us  all  to  the  nearest  tree.' 

d  it  was  impossible  for  as  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  papers,  without  mak- 
read  them  by,  or  waiting  till  the  next  morning.  We  cUd  the  latter;  and, 
f  broke,  the  papers  were  read,  and  found  to  contain  wery  line  and  ecery 
rards  copied  into  the  Richmond  newspapers.  Dahlgren's  name  was  signed 
e  of  the  papers,  and  also  written  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  his 
-book.  Here  the  date  of  purchase,  I  suppose,  was  added.  The  book  had 
irith  a  degree  of  haste  clearly  indicated  by  the  fluent  interlineations  and 
It  the  orders  referred  to  had  also  been  re-written  on  a  separate  sheet  of 
s  thus  copied,  were  published  to  the  world.  8ome  of  the  papers  were 
Dahlgren's  pockets,  others  were  between  the  leaves  of  the  memorandum- 

ers  thus  brought  to  light  were  preserved  by  myself  in  the  continual  pres- 
ises  of  unquestionable  veracity,  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
their  captare ;  at  which  time  myself  and  party  met  Lieut.  Pollard,  who,  up 
3iew  nothing  in  the  world  of  the  eidstence  of  the  Dahlgren  Papers.  At 
et  him  read  the  papers ;  after  doing  which  he  requested  me  to  let  him  carry 
nond.  At  first,  I  reftised,  for  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  to  do  with  them 
IS  any  one  else.  But  I  was  finally  induced,  by  my  friends,  against  my  will, 
he  papers  to  Lient.  Pollard,  mcdnly  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they 
Richmond  much  sooner  through  him  than  through  a  semi- weekly  mail.  The 
were  thus  handed  over  to  the  Oonfederate  Government — I  state  it  again*- 
copied  by  the  Richmond  netoepapert, 

[  and  one  falsehoods  have  been  told  about  this  affair — ^by  our  own  men  as  well 
kees.  Some  of  our  own  men  were  actuated  by  motives  of  selfishness  and 
'Jaim  each  one  for  himself  the  whole  credit  of  the  affair ;  when,  in  fact 
ongs  to  no  particular  individual,  but,  collectively,  to  the  whole  of  our  party. 
3*ange  medley  of  regulars,  raw  troops,  old  flEumers,  preachers,  schoolboys^ 
dlieve  that  all  present  did  their  duty,  only  to  find  that  all  the  credit  was 
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afterwards  claimed,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  among  the  igncrant,  by  thoM 
who  were  not  present. 

"  The  credit  of  the  command  of  our  party  belongs  alone  to  Capt.  Fox,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  chivalrio  spirit  in  either  army.  In  making  this  statement,  I  am  actu- 
ated only  by  a  desire  to  do  jostioe  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  too  unassuming  to 
sound  his  own  trumpet.  I  am  also  told,  by  soldiers,  that  Ideot.  Pollard  deserves  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  credit,  for  the  part  he  played  in  following  and  harassing  the  enemj 
up  to  the  time  they  took  the  right  fork  of  the  road  near  Butler^s  Tavern. 

^*  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  always  denied  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Dahlgren  Papers,  and  declared  them  to  be  forgerie».  To  prove  the 
utter  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  such  a  charge,  I  submit  the  following : 

'^  1.  The  papers  were  taken  by  Littlepage  from  the  person  of  a  man  whose  name  he 
had  never  heard.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  the  captor,  with  the  aid  of  the  noon-day 
sun,  conld  not  write  at  all.    I  afterwards  taught  him  to  write  a  little  in  my  school. 

'^  Tlie  question  occurs :  Con  a  boy  who  cannot  write  at  all,  write  such  papers,  and 
sign  to  them  an  unknown  name  ?  If  they  had  been  forged  bf  any  one  else,  would  they 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child  ?  Ck>uld  any  one  else  have  forged  an  unknown 
and  unheard  of  name? 

^*  2.  The  papers  were  handed  to  me  immediately  after  their  capture,  in  the  presence 
of  gentlemen  of  undoubted  integrity  and  veracity,  before  whom  I  can  prove  that  the 
papers  not  only  were  not,  but  could  not  have  been,  altered  or  interpolated  by  myself. 
These  gentlemen  were  with  me  every  moment  of  the  time  between  my  receiving  the 
papers  and  my  delivering  them  to  Lieut.  Pollard. 

*'  8.  If  liieut  Pollard  had  mode  any  alterations  in  the  papers,  these  would  have  been 
detected  by  every  one  who  read  the  papers  before  they  were  given  to  him,  and  after- 
wards read  them  in  the  newpapera.  But  aU  agree  that  they  were  correctly  copied.  In 
short,  human  testimony  cannot  establish  any  fact  more  fully  than  the  fact  that  Col.  Ulrie 
Dahlgren  was  the  author  of  the  "  Dahlgren  Papers.^^ 

**  With  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  myself  in  this  affair,  I  h^  no  claim  to  any  credit. 
I  do  not  write  this  version  of  the  afOfur  to  gain  notoriety.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
mention  my  own  name,  except  in  cases  where  I  found  that  false  impressions  were  being 
made  upon  the  public  mind.  You  know  very  well  that  my  being  littlepage^s  captain 
entitled  me  to  claim  the  capture  of  the  papers  for  myself.  But  this  I  have  never  done 
And,  even  when  called  upon  by  Gen.  Fitz.  Lee  to  give  my  affidavit  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  papers,  I  wrote  him  word  that  Littlepage  was  the  captor  of  them.  In  his  letter  to 
Lieut.  Pollard,  which  was  forwarded  to  me,  he  asked :  *  Who  is  Oapt.  Halbach  t  ^  I  re- 
plied, for  myself,  that  I  was  nothing  more  than  tlie  humble  captain  of  a  company  of 
school-boys,  and  that  if  I  deserved  any  credit,  it  was  only  so  much  as  he  might  choose 
to  give  me  for  preserving  the  papers,  when  advised  to  destroy  them,  to  avoid  being  cap- 
tured with  them  in  my  possession,  which,  I  was  told,  would  result  in  the  hanging  of  our 
little  party. 

*^  I  have  never  given  the  information  herein  contained  before,  because  I  had  hoped 
that  it  would  be  given  to  the  public  by  others,  and  I  give  it  now,  because  I  regard  it  as 
a  duty  to  do  so.  My  own  course,  after  the  killing  of  Dahlgren,  was  as  follows :  I  joined 
those  who  agreed  to  bury  him  decently  in  a  coffin,  and  in  compliance  with  a  promise 
made  to  a  scout  by  the  name  of  Hogan,  I  prepared  a  neat  little  head-board  wrh  my  own 
hands,  to  mark  his  grave.  This  was  not  put  up,  because  the  messenger  from  Mr.  Davi" 
for  tlie  body  of  Dahlgren  arrived  while  we  were  taking  it  out  of  the  ground  where  {- 
bad  been  hastily  buried.^' 
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It  ie  remarkable  that  at  the  opening  of  the  great  spring  campaign  of 
^864,  there  sliould  have  simultaneously  prevailed  at  Washington  the  opin- 
on  that  the  operations  of  the  year  would  certainly  restore  tlie  Union,  and 
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at  Eichraond  the  opinion  that  the  coming  campaign  was  more  likcJ^  to 
accomplish  the  independence  of  the  Sonthem  Confederacy  than  anyg^^^ 
ceding  one  of  the  war.  These  opinions  were  probably  equally  sincere  »3id 
intelligent.  Some  special  explanation  mnst  be  found  for  a  conflict  ^^ 
judgment  so  sharp  and  decided.  The  Korth  trusted  to  its  acumulatioD  ^ 
men  and  material  to  make  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  the  triumphant  (^3e 
for  its  cause.  The  South,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  encouraged  by  tnJid 
series  of  successes  we  have  remarked  in  the  first  months  of  this  year;  b^nt 
this  animation  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  measure  of  exp<^3o- 
tation  and  confidence  with  which  she  entered  upon  the  dominant  campai^o 
of  1864.    There  was  a  special  occasion  of  hope  and  reassurance. 

Despite  the  little  benefit,  beyond  verbal  assistance,  which  the  Confed- 
erate cause  had  derived  from  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  de- 
spite the  losses  of  that  party  in  the  elections  of  1863,  it  was  obseryedy  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  that  it  was  beginning  to  raise  a  peace  platform  for  the 
next  Presidential  election.    That  critical  election  was  the  point  of  a  new 
prospect  for  the  South.    It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  serious  impa- 
tience in  the  North  at  the  prolongation  of  the  war ;    and  it  was  probable 
that  if  the  South  could  maintain  the  status  quo  through  another  campaigD, 
and  put  before  the  North  the  prospect  of  another  and  indefinite  term  ot 
hostilities,  the  present  rulers  at  Washington  would  be  discredited,  the 
Democratic  party  get  into  power,  and  the  Northern  public  be  persuaded 
to  accept  as  the  conclusion  of  the  war  some  favourable  treaty,  league,  or 
other  terms  short  of  an  actual  restoration  of  the  Union.    It  was  said,  with 
reason,  in  Bichmond,  that  such  was  Northern  impatience  that  the  queitioQ 
of  the  war  had  simply  become  one  of  endura/nce  on  the  part  of  the  South; 
that  even  without  positive  victories  in  the  field,  and  merely  by  securing 
negcUive  results  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  Democratic  party  would  b^ 
able  to  overthrow  the  Administration  at  Washington,  and  to  open  nego^ 
tions  with  Eichmond  as  between  government  and  government. 

How  seriously  this  argument  was  entertained  in  Richmond,  may  ^ 
understood  &om  the  fact  that,  simultaneously  with  the  openiiig  of  th6 
campaign  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  prepared  a  mission  to  open  c0^ 
niunication  with  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  to  conduct  in 
pace  with  the  military  campaign  whatever  political  negotiation  mi^t  h* 
practicable  in  the  North.  The  commissioners  entrusted  with  this  intrig"* 
were  Messrs.  Tliompson,  of  Mississippi,  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  Cliy» 
of  Alabama ;  and  they  were  to  proceed  to  a  convenient  place  on  the  Kofth* 
em  frontier,  and  use  whatever  political  opportunities  the  military  events  rf 
the  war  might  develop.  They  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington  on  thenip^^ 
of  the  day  that  the  first  gun  on  the  Bapidan  opened  the  momentoasesifr 
paign  of  1864. 

The  bloody  drama  of  the  war  was  to  recommence  on  the  banks  of  tbii 
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n,  where  Gen.  Lee's  army  had  been  stationed  during  the  winter.  On 
ederal  side  a  new  and  important  actor  was  to  appear  on  the  scene. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  had  a  long  ran  of  success  in  the  West,  had 
appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Fed- 
brces,  and  was  now  to  answer  the  expectation  of  his  admirers  by  a 
EUgn  in  Virginia  and  the  repetition  of  the  enterprise  upon  the  Con- 
ite  capitaL  The  Richmond  journals  complimented  him  as  a  '^  man 
r  more  energy  and  ability  than  any  that  had  yet  commanded  the 
''  of  the  Potomac,"  but  ^'  his  performances  would  bear  no  comparison 
jver  to  those  of  Gen.  Lee." 

le  new  Federal  commander  in  Virginia  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
icddents  of  the  war.  That  a  man  without  any  marked  ability,  cer- 
'  without  genius,  without  fortune,  without  influence,  should  attain  the 
on  of  leader  of  all  the  Federal  armies,  and  stand  the  most  conspicu- 
erson  on  that  side  of  the  war,  is  a  phenomenon  which  would  be  inex- 
)le  among  any  other  people  than  the  sensational  and  coarse  mobs  of 
"ation  in  the  North.  Gen.  Grant's  name  was  coupled  with  success ; 
his  circumstance  alone,  without  regard  to  merit  of  personal  agency, 
•ut  reference  to  any  display  of  mental  quality  in  the  event,  was  suffi- 
to  fix  him  in  the  admiration  of  the  Northern  public.  It  mattered 
hat  Grant  had  illustrated  no  genius ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had 
lered  Fort  Donelson  by  numbers ;  it  mattered  not  that  he  had  sue- 
d  at  Vicksburg  through  the  glaring  incompetency  of  a  Confederate 
lander,  and  by  the  weight  of  eighty  thousand  men  against  twenty 
housand ;  the  North  was  prepared  to  worship  him,  without  distin- 
ing  between  accident  and  achievement,  and  to  entitie  him  the  hero 
)  war. 

is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  justice  of  popular  judgment,  that 
Grant  was  thus  elevated  to  power  and  fame,  the  man  who  rescued 
t  Perryvillc  and  again  at  Shiloh,  and  whose  heroism  and  genius  had 
there  the  consequences  of  his  stupidity,  should  be  languishing  in 
rity.  This  man  was  Gen.  BuelL  It  was  he  who  had  contributed 
X)  Gi*ant's  success,  and  whose  masterly  manceuvrcs  had  done  more  to 
m  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  Federals  than  any  other  commander, 
bo  now  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of  political  intrigue.  At  a 
¥hen  popular  passion  clamoured  for  the  desolation  of  the  South,  Gen. 
persisted,  with  a  firmness  rarer  and  more  admirable  even  than  he 
ited  in  the  crisis  of  battle,  in  conducting  the  war  on  the  principles  of 
nity ;  and  by  this  noble  moderation  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
ction  that  controlled  the  Government  at  Washington.  The  Badicali 
I  a  war  of  extermination ;  but  he  proposed,  with  the  sagacity  of  a 
nan,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  South,  while  he  overcame  its 
Jice  by  an  exertion  of  physical  force.    His  system  was  too  refined 
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for  the  comprehensioii,  and  too  liberal  for  the  vindictivo  temper  of  ™ 
dominant  party,  and  he  was  forced  to  relinqniBh  the  command  of  '^ 
superb  army  he  had  organized,  and  to  resign  a  commission  which  he  mi^^ 
have  illustrated  by  splendid  achievements. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  verdict  of  histoiy  k  miX^^^ 
the  sensation  of  a  mob  nor  the  fiat  of  a  political  faction.     Gen.  Gh-ant  i^^ 
have  his  proper  place  snrely  and  exactly  assigned  in  the  ultimate  recof^ 
of  merit  in  the  war.    No  one  will  deny  this  man  credit  for  many  gj(^"^ 
qualities  of  heart  and  great  propriety  of  behaviour.     He  had  that  coar^Be, 
heavy  obstinacy,  which  is  as  often  observed  in  the  Western  backwoodsnL  Mn 
as  in  a  higher  range  of  character.    But  he  contained  no  spark  of  milit^ajj 
genius ;    his  idea  of  war  was  to  the  last  degree  rude — ^no  strat^,  Cile 
mere  application  of  the  via  inertim  /  he  had  none  of  that  quick  pen^ept^^jD 
on  the  field  of  action  whidi  decides  it  by  sudden  strokes ;  he  had  no  cojl 
ception  of  battle  beyond  the  momentum  of  numbers.    Such  was  the  vr^sn 
who  marshalled  all  the  material  resources  of  the  North  to  conquer  the  lit^e 
army  and  overcome  the  consummate  skill  of  Qen.  Lee.    He,  who  was  de- 
clared the  military  genius  of  the  North,  had  such  a  low  idea  of  the  oontceti 
such  little  appreciation  of  the  higher  aims  and  intellectual  exercises  of  war 
that  he  proposed  to  decide  it  by  a  mere  competition  in  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life.    His  plan  of  operations,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  ^^to 
hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  re- 
sources, until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing 
left  to  him  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of  our  common 
country  to  the  Oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  land." 

At  Washington,  the  arrangements  for  the  spring  campaign  of  18W 
were  made,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  put  forth  its  strength,  b 
all  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  suppb'es  were  provided  cm  a  fical^ 
of  great  magnitude,  to  meet  any  exigency  that  could  be  foreseen.  ^ 
estimates  were  based  upon  an  army  organization  of  one  million  of  m^ 
The  States  were  called  upon  to  strengthen  the  armies  by  volunteers ;  new 
drafts  were  ordered  and  put  in  execution  tliroughout  all  the  NorthcfO 
States ;  vast  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  subsistence,  medical 
stores  and  forage  were  provided  and  distributed  in  depots  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  troops  wherever  they  might  operate ;  horses,  mules,  wago^* 
railroad  iron,  locomotives  and  cars,  bridge  timber,  telegraph  cable  ^ 
wire,  and  every  material  for  transportation  and  communication  of  gwi' 
armies  under  all  conditions  were  supplied.  Congress,  with  unatintins 
hand,  voted  largo  appropriations  for  recruiting,  paying  and  supplying  4* 
troops. 

Gen.  Grant  assumed  conmiand  as  Lieutenant-Goneral  of  the  annieiof 
the  United  States  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  1864.  The  distribution  A 
the  Federal  armies  operating  in  Virginia  was  as  follows :    The  Army  of 
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^otomac,  commanded  by  Major-General  Meade,  bad  its  headquarters 
le  nortb  side  of  the  Rapidan.  The  Ninth  Corps,  under  Major-Gen- 
iumside,  was,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  a  distinct  organization, 
n  the  34th  day  of  May,  1864,  it  was  incorporated  into  tlie  Army  of 
otomae.  The  Army  of  the  James  was  commanded  by  Major-Gen. 
r,  wliose  headquarters  were  at  Fortress  Monroe.  The  headquarters 
3  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  commanded  by  Major-Gen.  Sigel,  were 
inchester. 

le  available  strength  of  the  enemy's  force  on  the  line  of  the  Eapidan, 
ling  the  Ninth  Corps,  was  141,166  men.  Besides  there  were  in  what 
nown  as  the  Department  of  Washington  and  the  Middle  Department 
1  men,  available  as  reinforcements  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ; 
ig  therefore  a  total  of  about  180,000  men,  as  the  force  which  G^n. 
ad  to  meet  with  leas  than  forty  thousand  rmisJceta  ! 
ae  Confederate  army  on  the  Eapidan,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
;ted  of  two  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps,  Ewell's  corps,  A.  P.  HilPs 
,  three  divisions  of  cavalry,  and  the  artillery.  Ewell's  corps  did  not 
d  fourteen  thousand  muskets  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  On 
h  of  May,  the  eflTective  strength  of  Hill's  corps  was  less  than  thirteen 
and  muskets,  and  it  could  not  have  exceeded  eighteen  thousand  in  the 
ning  of  the  month.    Longstreet's  corps  was  the  weakest  of  the  three 

all  the  divisions  were  present,  and  the  two  with  him  had  just  re- 
d  from  an  arduous  and  exhausting  winter  campaign  in  East  Tennes- 
His  effective  strength  could  not  have  exceeded  eight  thousand  mus- 

Gten.  Lee's  whole  effective  infantry,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  forty 
and  muskets,  if  it  reached  that  number.  The  cavalry  divisions  were 
,  neither  of  them  exceeding  the  strength  of  a  good  brigade.  The 
Bry  was  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms,  and  was  far  exceeded  by 
t's,  not  only  in  the  number  of  men  and  guns,  but  in  weight  of  metal, 
ispecially  in  the  quality  of  the  ammunition.  Gen.  Lee's  whole  effect- 
arength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  not  over  fifty  thousand 
of  all  arms.  There  were  no  means  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  his 
',  and  no  reinforcements  were  received  until  the  28d  of  May. 
he  Confederate  public  was  but  little  aware  of  this  terrible  disparity 
ree ;  but  Gen.  Lee  was  greatly  affected  by  it  as  he  contemplated  the 
line  which  stood  between  the  insolent  host  of  the  enemy  and  the 
^al  of  the  Confederacy.  In  April  he  issued  a  general  order  directing 
observed  "  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer."  All  military 
8,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  were  to  be  suspended,  and  the  chap- 
were  desired  to  hold  divine  service  in  their  regiments  and  brigades. 
3rs  and  men  were  "  requested  "  to  attend.  This  passed,  the  final  prep- 
)ns  were  made  for  the  deadly  struggle  that,  it  was  evident,  would 
commence.    "  For  your  stricken  country's  sake,  and  oun^"  said  the 
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"  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  friends"  of  the  Confederate  soldien  ib  i 
published  address  to  them,  '^  be  true  to  yourselves  and  our  giorions  eaosa 
Never  turn  your  back  on  the  flag,  nor  desert  the  ranks  of  honour,  or  tie 
post  of  danger.    You  are  constantly  present  to  our  minds.    The  women  of 
the  South  bestow  all  their  respect  and  affection  on  the  heroes  who  deftod 
them." 
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Qten.  Lee  was  not  idle  in  adopting  all  precautionary  measoreB  to  meet 
the  enemy.  He  strongly  intrenched  his  lines,  dug  rifle-pits  at  the  fords  of 
the  Bapidan,  and  kept  a  good  force  on  the  Gordonsville  road  so  as  to  hold 
the  conmiunication  open  to  Bichmond  by  that  route,  while  by  the  way  of 
Fredericksburg  he  destroyed  the  bridges  and  rails  in  order  to  prevent,  or 
make  more  difficult,  the  enemy's  advance  in  that  direction. 

The  works  occupied  by  Lee's  army  on  the  Bapidan  extended  on  the 
right  three  miles  below  Baccoon  ford.  Swell's  corps  and  Hill's  lay  belund 
tliose  defences,  and  stretched  out  on  each  side  of  Orange  Conrt-Boofie, 
along  a  line  of  twenty  miles.  Longstreet  occupied  the  country  around 
Grordonsville,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  the  position  on  the  Bapidan. 

Grant,  having  declined  to  assail  Lee's  front,  determined  to  turn  it  by  s 
movement  on  the  Confederate  right.  On  Tuesday  night.  May  3d,  the 
Federal  army  broke  up  its  encampment  in  the  county  of  Culpepper,  an  J 
at  dawn  of  next  morning  crossed  the  Bapidan  at  the  old  fords--Ely'BS&d 
Germania — and  in  much  the  same  line  that  Meade  attempted  in  the  pr^ 
vious  Kovember,  and  where  Lee  had  caused  Hooker  to  retreat  a  year  be- 
fore. The  Second  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Hancock,  in  front,  crossed 
at  Ely's  ford,  the  Fifth  corps,  under  Warren,  took  the  Germania  f(^ 
while  the  Sixth,  Sedgwick's,  followed  immediately  upon  iL 

As  soon  as  Gen.  Lee  ascertained  that  Grant  had  certainly  cut  looi0 
from  his  base  at  Culpepper  Court  House,  and  was  moving  rapidly  past  hi* 
right,  he  put  his  own  army  in  motion,  sending  Ewell's  corps  do^  ^ 
turnpike  and  A.  P.  Hill's  down  the  plank  road,  and  ordering  Longstreet) 
who  had  arrived  at  Gordonsville,  to  move  his  corps  down  .on  the  rij^tei 
Ewell's  line  of  march,  so  as  to  strike  the  head  of  the  enemy's  colamD' 

The  advance  of  Ewell's  corps — ^Edward  Johnson's  division— arriw 
within  three  miles  of  Wilderness  Bun  in  the  evening,  and  encamps 
Bodes  lay  in  his  rear ;  and  Early  was  next  at  Locust  Ghrove,  all  ready  t0 
strike  at  Grant's  advance  the  next  morning.    At  about  six  o'clock  in  &b 
morning  of  the  6th  May  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  skiniuihai 
thrown  out,  and  Johnson  inmiediately  pressed  forward  to  gain  a  hill  wbsn 
he  proceeded  to  form  his  troops  in  line  of  battle. 
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lie  enemy  advanced  in  such  order  as  was  practicable  in  a  tangled  for* 

The  Fifth  corps,  accompanied  by  two  pieces  of  artillery,  that  came 
dering  along  the  turnpike,  assailed  the  Confederate  line  at  the  inter- 
yn  of  the  road.  Receiving,  as  it  advanced,  a  terrible  fusilade  without 
sign  of  wavering,  the  rear  rank  pressing  forward  those  of  the  front, 
.ttacking  masses  delivered  from  a  forest  of  rifles  a  fast  and  furious  fire 

Johnson's  line.  Closing  in  upon  it  with  great  spirit  in  front,  and 
Ltening  to  envelop  it  on  its  right,  they  succeeded,  after  a  brief  strug- 
D  forcing  back  part  of  the  brigade  of  Gen.  J.  M.  Jones  that  had  been 
ed  across  the  turnpike.  Jones  strove,  in  desperation,  to'  rally  his 
en  troops,  but  with  no  avail ;  and,  as  the  brave  general  was  imploring 
len  to  stop  their  flight,  a  ball  struck  him,  and  he  fell  from  his  saddle 
eding  corpse. 

le  decisive  moment  of  the  battle  was  now  at  hand.    Stewart  moved 
his  position  in  the  line  of  battle  to  close  the  gap  left  in  it  by  the  bri- 

of  Jones.  As  the  Federal  masses  poured  through,  his  men  rushed 
Eird  with  a  cheer ;  and,  driving  them  back  by  the  impetus  of  their 
?e,  captured  their  guns.  At  the  same  time  Ewell  ordered  Daniels'  and 
Ion's  brigades  of  Rodes'  division  to  form  on  the  right  and  charge. 
Ion,  holding  command  of  the  movement,  crushed  through  the  enemy's 
lines  and  captured  as  he  went  forward  a  whole  regiment,  men,  oflicers, 
colors.  Driving  on  furiously  he  struck  back  the  Federal  front  in  con- 
n  upon  its  supports ;  and  scattering  both  like  leaves  before  a  storm, 
Ml  them  off  the  field  in  utter  rout  for  a  mile  and  a  half. 
5oon  after  the  onslaught  upon  the  Confederate  front,  the  Sixth  corps 
^e  Federal  army  advanced  upon,  its  lefl  flank.  Tlie  attack  here  was 
Jsed  by  Pegram's  and  Hay's  division.    The  furious  onslaught  of  Hay's 

did  not  expend  itself  until  they  had  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat  in 
nsiou  for  nearly  a  mile.  In  advance  of  all  others  on  that  face  of  the 
ck,  these  splendid  troops,  having  left  nearly  one-third  of  their  number 
the  field,  fell  back  witli  Pegram's  gallant  men  to  the  general  line  of 
le. 

Skirmishing  continued  outside  the  lines.  Immediately  before  the  close 
he  evening,  the  skirmishers  of  Pegram,  on  Johnson's  left,  came  run- 
;iu,and  soon  afterwards  his  sharpshooters  sprang  back  from  their  rifle- 
in  his  immediate  front.  A  column,  three  lines  deep,  moved  upon  him 
I  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and,  firing  heavily  as  they  came  on,  pressed 
urds  his  works  furiously.  His  stanch  Virginians,  however,  met  the 
jk  resolutely,  and,  covered  partially  by  their  works,  hurled  volley  after 
y  in  withering  blasts,  breast  high,  into  its  serried  ranks. 
Jut  the  work  of  carnage  was  not  yet  sufficient  for  Grant.  In  five  lines 
nmn  renewed  the  attack  after  nightfall ;  but  did  so  without  other  re- 
than  to  increase  terribly  the  hundreds  of  men  that,  dead  or  dying  out- 
38 
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side  the  Confederate  works,  lay  weltering  in  their  gore.  Pegram  fell  it^ 
this  last  attack  severely  wounded.  The  repulse  which  he  goidcd  as  t^ 
fell,  closed  the  work  of  war  for  the  day  on  the  left,  and  witnessed  t^^ 
Confederates  still  in  possession  of  their  improved  position  and  advant^:^ 
linos. 

The  results  of  the  day  were  that  the  enemy  had  been  beaten  bacW  ^ 
dften  as  he  advanced,  with  heavy  loss,  including  two  thousand  prisoner 
and  four  guns.    Longstreet  not  having  arrived,  owing  to  the  greater  dis- 
tanco  he  had  to  march,  Gen.  Lee  refrained  from  pressing  his  advaQtage, 
and  slept  npon  the  battle-field.     His  own  loss  was  comparatively  slight, 
his  troops  undei*standing  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  rough  countrj  and 
entangled  woods  in  which  they  fought    Longstreet  reached  a  point  ten 
miles  from  the  battle-field  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  but,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  density  of  the  forest,  he 
was  unable  to  hear  the  report  of  Hill's  and  Ewell's  guns,  and  was  ignorant 
that  the  two  armies  had  been  engaged  until  midnight,  when  he  received 
an  order  from  Gen.  Lee  to  cross  over  to  the  plank  road  to  the  aid  of  Hill 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  when  Longstreet  aronsed 
his  sleeping  men  from  their  bivouac,  and  marched  on  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Hill's  troops  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  that  he  was  to  take  their 
place  on  the  line,  and,  having  been  marching  and  fighting  all  the  preriom 
day,  and  sleeping  but  little  that  night,  they  got  ready  to  retire  as  tlie  head 
of  Longstreet's  corps  reached  the  ground.  Unfortunately,  Grant  renewed 
the  attack  just  at  this  time,  threw  Heth's  and  Wilcox's  divisions  of  HilVa 
corps  into  confusion,  and  pushed  them  back  upon  Longstreet's  oolnnmt 
which  had  not  yet  deployed  into  line. 

The  disordered  ranks  surged  abready  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  position  of  Gen.  Lee.    But  at  this  moment  three  r^mentsof 
Kershaw's  division  came  into  line,  and  this  Spartan  baud  held  the  enemy 
in  check  until  the  remainder  of  the  division  and  finally  Longstreet's  entire 
corps  could  be  brought  up.    Then  ensued  a  furious  and  bloody  combat  all 
along  Longstreet's  front.    His  veteran  corps,  which  had  made  the  drcoit 
of  half  the  Confederacy  within  the  last  twelve  months,  never  fought  better 
or  more  successfully.    Grant  had  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder  among 
Hill's  troops,  and  hurled  heavy  masses  upon  the  point,  hoping  to  turn  the 
Confedei-ate  right  wing,  and  throw  himself  between  Leo  and  Richmond. 
He  would  have  succeeded  but  for  Longstreet's  timely  arrival. 

At  11  o'clock  Longstreet  was  ordered,  with  some  select  brigades,  to 
pass  to  the  right  and  attack  the  enemy  in  fiank.  The  order  was  promptiy 
executed.  Falling  suddenly  upon  Grant's  left,  he  drove  the  enemy  in 
confusion,  bending  his  line  back  upon  itself,  and  gaining  the  plank  road  a 
mile  in  advance  of  the  scene  of  the  recent  conflict. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  evidently  turned.    Q^n.  Longstreet  now 
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moved  forward  with  his  staff  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  advance ; 
and  was  received  as  he  passed  along  the  moving  mass  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. As  he  galloped  forward,  Gen.  Jenkins  spurred  to  his  side  to  grasp 
his  hand,  with  the  pleasure  of  an  old  friend, — for  Longstreet  had  but 
newly  arrived  from  several  months'  campaign  in  Eastern  Tennessee.  But, 
hardly  had  the  mutual  congratulations  passed  each  other's  lips,  when  a 
deadly  volley  from  Mahone's  brigade,  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road 
— mistaking  Longstreet,  Jenkins,  and  the  rest,  for  a  party  of  the  flying  foe 
— spoored  into  them,  at  short  range.  Jenkins  fell  instantly  from  his  horse 
a  lifeless  corpse,  while  Longstreet  received  a  ball  that  entered  his  throat 
and  passed  out  through  his  right  shoulder.  Bleeding  profusely,  he*  was 
helped  from  his  horse  so  prostrated  that  fears  were  entertained  of  his  im- 
mediate death.  Placed  on  a  litter,  the  wounded  General  was  removed 
from  the  field  ;  but  feeble  though  he  was  from  loss  of  blood,  he  did  not 
fail  to  lift  his  hat  &om  time  to  time  as  he  passed  down  the  column,  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  cheers  of  applause  and  sympathy. 

The  fall  of  Longstreet  was  an  untimely  event,  and  the  delay  it  occa- 
sioned gave  opportunity  to  the  enemy  to  reform  his  line.  The  field  was 
well  contested  on  both  sides ;  but  at  one  time  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  so 
alarming  that  Gen.  Lee  had,  as  Fields'  division  came  under  fire,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  Greg's  brigade  of  Texans.  With  that  devotion 
which  constituted  the  great  charm  of  his  character,  he  ordered  thepi  to  fol- 
low him  in  a  charge  upon  a  line  of  the  enemy,  sweeping  down  upon  his 
firont.  The  response  was  not  shouts.  A  grim  and  ragged  soldier  of  the 
line  raised  his  voice  in  determined  remonstrance.  He  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  whole  brigade  in  positive  refusal  to 
advance  until  their  beloved  cx)mmander  had  gone  to  his  proper  position 
of  safety.  Yielding  to  this  touching  solicitude,  Gen.  Lee  withdrew,  while 
the  brave  Texans  fdlfilled  the  promise  by  which  they  had  urged  his  with- 
drawal, and,  breasting  a  storm  of  bullets,  drove  the  enemy  on  their  front 
back  to  his  entrenchments.  Wliat  was  the  exposure  of  the  devoted  com- 
mander during  the  day,  may  be  judged  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  under  his  own  horse,  the  killing  of  the  horse  of  his 
Adjutant-Gen.,  Lieut.-Col.  Taylor,  and  the  wounding  of 'another  officer 
attached  to  his  person,  Lieut.-Col.  Marshall, — events  which  caused  great 
md  most  affectionate  anxiety  in  the  army,  and  determined  the  troops  to 
yvatch  more  carefully  over  a  life  in  which  they  considered  were  bound  up 
Jie  fortunes  of  their  country. 

So  far  the  enemy  had  been  driven  back  on  the  Confederate  right,  and 
ras  firmly  held  in  check ;  while  on  the  left,  Ewell,  battling  severely,  and 
[efeating  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  outflank  him,  held  his  own,  and 
oined  his  line  of  battle  with  that  which  had  been  restored  on  the  right 
ring-     During  the  afternoon  Brig.-G«n.  Wofford,  of  Anderson's  corps, 
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was  permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  move  upou  tlie  i-ear  of  the  Federa. 
left  wing.     He  got  possession  of  their  camps,  destroyed  and  brought  oflf  a 
good  deal  of  material,  and  created  great  consternation  among  the  teamsters 
and  quartermasters.    About  twilight  Brig.-Gen.  Gordon,  of  Eweirs  coi-ps, 
attacked  the  enemy's  left,  captured  Gen.  Seymour  and  a  large  portion  of 
his  brigade,  and  excited  a  panic  which  put  Grant's  whole  army  on  the 
verge  of  irretrievable  rout.     Brigade  after  brigade  fled  from  the  Federal 
works,  and,  attempting,  one  after   another,  to  wheel  around  into  line  iii 
order  to  check  the  advance,  was  borne  back  under  the  rapidity  of  Gor- 
don's movement.    The  woods  in  front  were  alive  with  masses  of  men, 
struggling  to  escape  with  life.'    Gordon  swept  all  before  him  for  a  distance 
of  two  miles.    But  the  forest  through  which  he  advanced  was  so  dense 
with  undergrowth;  that  by  the  nightfall  he  had  become  separated  from  his 
supports.     He  paused  before  he  had  completed  a  movement  that  came 
near  completely  routing  the  entire  Federal  right.     The  enterprise,  not- 
withstanding its  incompleteness,  was  crowned  with  brilUant  success.     The 
Confederate  loss  in  that  service  numbered,  in  killed  and  wounded,  but 
twenty-seven,  while  on  the  enemy's  side  Gens.  Shaler  and  Seymour,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  commands,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  entire 
Sixth  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  broken  up  in  panic. 

In  these  two  days  of  terrible  battle  in  the  Wilderness  the  Confederate 
wounded,  by  the  official  reports  of  the  surgeons,  were  estimated  at  six 
thousand,  and  their  killed  at  less  than  one  thousand.  The  wounds  were 
comparatively  slight,  owing  to  the  protection  aflforded  by  the  trees  and 
the  absence  of  artillery,  which  could  not  be  used  in  consequence  of  the 
dense  and  almost  unbroken  forest.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  what  it  had  inflicted :  269  officers  and  3,019  men  killed ; 
1,017  officers  and  18,261  men  wounded,  and  177  officers  and  6,667  men 
missing — making  an  aggregate  of  27,310. 

On  the  7th  May,  both  armies  moved  their  position — Grant's  to  take  an 
interiour  road  towards  Richmond  by  the  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  and 
Lee's,  back,  apparently,  towards  Orange  Court-house,  but  in  reality  to 
reach  Spottsylvania  before  the  enemy.  The  advance  of  Lee  arrived  first 
and  took  up  a  good  position,  the  main  army  quickly  following.  Tlie  situ- 
ation which  the  Northern  newspapers  inteqDreted  as  *'  the  retreat  of  Lee  " 
bore  in  every  respect  the  evidences  of  his  generalship  and  success.  He 
had  succeeded  in  throwing  his  entire  army  right  across  the  path  by  which 
Grant  must  march  if  he  would  get  "  on  to  Kichmond." — He  had  not  onl}' 
repulsed  all  his  assaults  at  the  Wilderness,  but  held  him  there  until  he 
could  throw  his  own  army  in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  masterly  perforn)- 
ance,  and  made  it  necessary  for  Grant  to  deliver  battle  there  or  make 
another  efibrt  to  turn  the  Confederate  position. 

To  this  movement  there  was  an  episode,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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the  fall  in  it  of  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  brilliant  commander  of  the 
nfederate  cavalry  in  Virginia.  An  expedition  of  Federal  cavalry,  com- 
nded  by  Gren.  Sheridan,  was  directed  to  make  a  bold  dash  around  Lee's 
ik  towards  Richmond.  It  passed  around  the  right  j&ank  of  the  Con- 
arates  to  the  North  Anna  River ;  committed  some  damage  at  Beaver 
:n;  moved  thence  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  Station,  where  the 
»oad  was  destroyed ;  and  finally  found  its  way  to  the  James  River, 
3re  it  joined  the  forces  of  Butler.  On  the  10th  May,  a  portion  of  Sher 
I's  command,  under  Custer  and  Merrill,  were  encountered  by  a  body 
Stuart's  cavalry  near  Ashland,  at  a  place  called  Yellow  Tavern,  on  the 
3  to  Richipond.  An  engagement  took  place  here.  In  a  desperate 
rge,  at  the  head  of  a  column.  Gen.  Stuart  fell,  terribly  wounded.     He 

immediately  taken  to  Richmond,  and  every  effort  made  to  save  his 
lAble  life ;  but  in  vain,     lie  died  the  next  day.* 

From  some  memoirs  of  Gen.  Stuart,  collected  from  his  staff  officers,  we  extract  some  incidents 
Bi^Te  of  the  character  of  the  man,  designated  as  the  **  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Confederate 

One  of  the  marked  traits  of  this  preux  chevalier  was  his  indifference  to  danger,  which  im- 
od  erery  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  coolness  more  supreme.  It  was  not  that  he 
od  to  defy  peril — ^he  appeared  unconscious  of  it  At  the  battle  of  Oxhill,  in  September,  1862, 
t'vinced  a  piece  of  artillery  down  the  road  to  Fairfax  Court-house,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
d  presence  of  a  buzzing  horoet^s  nest  of  Federal  sharp-shooters,  who  rose  from  the  tall  weeds 

*  score  yards  distant,  and  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  cannoniers.  Stuart  was  at  the  gun 
ting  the  firing,  and  sat  on  his  horse,  full  front  to  the  fire,  with  so  perfect  -an  air  of  unconscious- 
tluU  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  realized  his  danger.  When  a  staff  officer  said,  *  This '  fire 
ttcr  peculiar,  General,*  Stuart  seemed  to  wake  up,  as  it  were,  to  whistling  bullets,  and  said, 
erently,  *  It  is  getting  rather  warm.'  He  met  his  death  in  this  way,  and  the  only  matter  for 
i«hment  is  that  he  was  not  killed  long  before.  lie  was  constantly  on  the  most  advanced  line 
•ixmishers,  cheering  them  on,  the  most  -conspicuous  mark  to  the  enemy.  He  used  to  laugh 
>  lie  was  warned  against  such  exposure  of  himself,  and  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  ball 
ed  at  him  ;  *  but  I  know  that  he  never  expected  to  get  through  the  war.  He  deeply  deplored 
^Istence,  and  said,  one  day,  *  I  would  lay  down  my  right  hand  and  have  it  cut  off  at  the  wrist 
<i  it.'    But  he  was  conscientious  in  his  espousal  of  the  Southern  cause,  and  was  ready  to  die 

The  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  toward  his  adversaries  was  cool  and  soldierly.    Federal  pris- 

*  "were  treated  by  him  with  uniform  courtesy,  and  often  left  his  headquarters  declaring  that  they 
^  never  forget  the  kindness  they  had  experienced.  I  remember  an  appeal  once  made  to  him 
prisoner,  which  amused  everybody.  One  of  his  escort  spoke  roughly  to  the  prisoner,  when  the 
%  seemg  the  General,  exclaimed :  *  Gen.  Stuart,  I  did  not  come  here  to  be  blackguarded,*  at 
b  Stuart  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  reprimanded  the  person  who  had  addressed  the  pris- 

'  At  Verdiersville,  in  August,  1862,  Stuart  stopped  at  a  deserted  house  on  the  roadside,  and  lay 

*  with  his  staff  and  escort,  without  videttes,  pickets,  or  other  precaution.  The  consequence  waa 
be  was  aroused  by  the  tramp  of  Federal  cavalry  close  on  him,  and  had  just  time  to  throw  him- 
l^esB,  on  his  unbridled  horse,  leap  the  fence  and  fly.  He  left  his  hat,  coat,  and  gloves,  which 
^versaries  carried  off  in  triumph ;  but  at  Catlett's  soon  after  retorted  by  capturing  General 
^^s  coat  and  hat,  which  was  a  fair  offset 

*'  The  gay,  humorous,  and  high  spirits  of  the  man,  did  not  wholly  desert  hun  even  on  the  most 
ions  occaflions.    Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  hear  him  humming  a  aonsr  during  an  engage* 
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As  Lee's  advance — consisting  of  Longstreet's  corps  under  Anderson— 
reached  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  on  tlie  9th  May,  the  men  had  been 

ment,  and  I  was  reading  the  other  day  somewhere  a  soldier's  description  of  a  fight  in  Gaipefiper,  m 
what  an  electric  effect  was  produced  upon  the  infantry  by  the  appearance  of  Stuart  riding  in  front 
of  them,  singing  gaily  and  cheering  them  on.  At  Chancellorsyille,  when  Jackson  fell,  he  wu  oiled 
to  oonmiand  the  corps,  and  led  the  assault  in  person  on  the  next  morning.  An  eye  witneai  m7> 
that  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Henry  of  Navarre  had  come  back,  except  thit  Stoufi 
*  plume  *  was  black  1  Everywhere,  like  Kayarre,  he  was  in  front,  and  the  men  *  foUoved  tbe 
feather.*  At  the  risk,  however,  of  spoiling  this  romantic  picture,  and  passing  from  the  snbliiM  to 
what  some  persons  may  call  the  ridiculous,  on  additional  fact  may  be  stated,  namely:  ThitGco. 
Stuart,  attacking  with  Jackson's  veteran  corps,  and  carrying  line  after  line  of  works,  moved  tt  tbe 
head  of  his  men,  singing  *  Old  Joe  Hooker,  will  you  come  out  of  the  wilderness.' 

**  There  was  nothing  notable  in  Stuart's  habits  except  his  abstinence  from  all  stimulanti,  eoffee 
excepted.  At  his  broad,  paper-covered  desk,  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  he  busied  hioMtf  not 
with  *  official '  work  only.  A  favourite  amusement  with  him  was  the  composition  of  panxfia  ^ 
verse,  some  of  them  exceedingly  good.  He  was  not  a  great  reader.  He  was  fonder  of  society,  of  tell- 
mg  stories,  jesting,  and  whiling  away  time  with  his  staff.  Ko  boy  could  be  merrier  than  Sburt,  it 
such  moments,  and  he  dearly  loved  a  practical  joke. 

**Ko  axudysis  of  military  movements  or  discussion  of  military  endowments  is  here  inteoded; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  Stuart,  the  man,  from  Stuart,  the  soldier.  He  was  letdy  for 
a  '  fight  or  a  frolic,*  and  gifled  by  nature  with  an  enormous  animal  physique,  which  enabled  bio  to 
defy  fhtigu^  whether  produced  by  marching  night  and  day,  or  dancing  until  dawn.  ADl)it>otf> 
fond  of  glory,  and  sensitive  to  blame  or  praise,  he  was  yet  endowed  with  a  bold  and  indepeodot 
spirit  which  enabled  him  to  defy  all  enemies.  He  was  warm-hearted,  and  never  did  man  bTefti^ 
more  dearly.  Stuart  always  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  tnuts  generally  attribow 
to  the  English  cavaliers.  There  was  in  him  a  rollicking  love  of  frolic,  a  gallantry  towards  ladies,  i 
fondness  for  bright  colors,  brilliant  spectacles,  and  gay  adventure,  which  made  him  resemble  stroog? 
the  class  of  men  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charies  the  I.,  and  at  Naseby  died  rather  than  retreit 
or  surrender.  Stuart's  nerve  was  of  stem  stuff,  and  under  all  that  laughter  there  was  a  soul  tbitiA 
peril  could  touch.  That  bright  blue  eye  looked  into  the  very  face  of  death  without  a  quiver  of  tbt 
lid,  and  dared  the  worst  A  man  more  absolutely  indifferent  to  danger,  I  believe,  never  lived;  tfdi 
like  some  chevalier  of  olden  days,  he  rode  to  battle  with  his  lady's  glove  upon  his  hdm,  hsasm 
a  song,  and  determined  to  conquer  or  fall" 

The  following  account  of  Gen.  Stuart's  last  moments  was  published  in  the  Ridunood  M*^ 
papers: 

**  About  noon,  President  Davis  visited  his  bedside  and  spent  some  time  with  the  dying  ebi» 
In  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  President,  *  General,  how  do  you  feel  ? '  he  repUed,  *  Eaiyi  ^ 
willing  to  die,  if  God  and  my  country  think  I  have  fulfilled  my  destiny,  and  done  my  duty.* 

**■  During  the  day,  occasional  delirium  attacked  him,  and^  in  his  moments  of  mental  wandenift 
his  faculties  were  busy  with  the  past.    His  campaigns  on  the  Peninsula,  his  raid  into  PcDuyi^*^ 
his  doings  on  the  Rapidan,  and  his  several  engagements,  were  subjects  that  quickly  diased  tbi^ 
selves  through  his  brain.      Fresh  orders  were  given  as  if  still  on  the  battlefield  and  iijaMtioO^ 
his  couriers  to  '  make  haste.'    Then  he  would  wander  to  his  wife  and  children,  one  (tf  whoDt  ^ 
eldest  boy,  had  died  a  year  previous,  while  fighting  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  in  relation  to  «^ 
he  had  said,  when  receiving  a  telegram  that  the  boy  was  dying,  *  I  must  leave  my  child  in  the  bii^ 
of  God ;  my  coimtry  needs  me  here ;  I  cannot  come.'    Then  his  mind  would  again  otny  him  w^ 
the  battlefield ;  and  so  it  continued  throughout  the  day.    Oocaaionally  his  intdlBCi  WM  fk^r^oA  hi 
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filing  rapidly,  and  for  two  inUes  had  double-quicked  it,  and  conse- 
itly  were  much  jaded.  But  they  were  ready  for  work,  tired  as  they 
u  Kershaw's  division  led  the  corps,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
nd.  Two  brigades  were  sent  against  a  cavalry  force  of  the  enemy 
mg  the  Court-house,  and  two  others  were  placed  behind  a  thin  rail 
)  and  some  frail  obstructions  which  had  been  thrown  across  the  road 


■en  cdm  and  resigned,  though  at  times  suffering  the  most  acute  agonj.  He  would  eyen,  with 
n  hand,  apply  the  ice  that  was  hitended  to  relicTe  the  pain  of  his  wound. 
kfl  erening  wore  on,  mortification  set  in  rapidly.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry,  he  was  told  that 
was  fast  approaching.  He  then  said,  *  I  am  redgned,  if  it  be  God's  will,  but  I  would  like  to 
f  wife.  But,  Ood*s  will  be  done.'  Several  times  he  roused  up,  and  asked  if  she  had  come, 
innately,  she  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  did  not  arriye  until  too  late. 
ka  the  last  moments  approached,  the  dyhig  man,  with  a  mind  perfectly  clear  and  possessed, 
lade  a  disposition  of  his  effects.  To  Mrs.  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  he  directed  that  the  golden  spurs 
an  as  a  dying  memento  of  his  love  and  esteem  for  her  husband.  To  his  staff  officers  he  gave 
^aes ;  and  other  mementoes  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  To  his  young  son  he  left  his 
He  then  turned  to  the  Rev.  Br.  Peterkin,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  strict 
sr,  and  asked  him  to  sing  the  hymn  commencing : 

*  Book  of  AgM  deft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee.* 

i&  this  he  joined  with  all  the  strength  of  voice  his  failing  powers  permitted.  He  then  prayed 
IQ  minister  and  friends  around  him ;  and,  with  the  words,  *  I  am  going  fast  now.  I  am  re- 
;  God*s  will  be  done,'  yielded  his  fleedng  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it 

"he  fimeral  of  this  much  lamented  and  brave  general  took  place  on  the  13th,  at  five  o'clock, 
(t.  James's  Church,  comer  of  Marshall  and  Fifth  streets. 

^t  the  appointed  hour  the  cortege  appeared  in  front  of  the  church,  and  the  metallic  coffin,  con- 
;  the  remains  of  the  noble  soldier,  whose  now  silent  voice  had  so  often  startled  the  enemy  with 
ning  battle-cry,  was  carried  down  the  centre-aisle,  and  placed  before  the  altar.  Wreaths  and 
1  of  evergreens,  interwoven  with  delicate  lilies  of  the  valley,  laurel,  and  other  fiowers  of  purest 
decked  the  coffin. 

Rie  pall-bearers  were  Gen.  Bragg,  Mig.-Gen.  McCown,  Gen.  Chilton,  Brig.-Gen.  Lawton,  Com- 
«  Forrest,  Capt  Lee,  of  the  navy,  and  Gen.  George  W.  Bandolph,  fonnerly  Secretary  of  War. 
Hie  scene  was  sad  and  impressive.  President  Bavis  sat  near  the  front,  with  a  look  of  grief 
^s  careworn  face ;  his  cabinet  officers  were  gathered  around,  while  on  either  side  were  the 
>r8  and  Representatives  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Scattered  through  the  church  were  a 
er  of  generals  and  other  officers  of  less  rank,  among  the  former  Gen.  Ransom,  cofiimanding 
epartment  of  Richmond.  Hundreds  of  sad  faces  witnessed  the  scene ;  but  the  brave  Fitz  Hugh 
Dd  other  war-wearied  and  war-worn  men,  whom  the  dead  Stuart  had  so  often  led  where  the  red 
>  was  fiercest,  and  who  would  have  given  their  lives  for  his,  wore  away  in  the  fight,  doubtless 
Dg  with  a  double  courage  as  they  thought  of  their  fallen  general 

The  short  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Br.  Peterkin,  a  fhneral  anthem  sung,  and  the  remains  were 
id  out  and  placed  in  the  hearse,  which  proceeded  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  followed  by  a  long 
of  carriages. 

Ko  military  escort  accompanied  the  procession,  but  the  hero  was  kid  in  his  last  resting-place 
D  hillside,  while  the  earth  trembled  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  noise  of  the  deadly  strife 
lies — the  one  bent  upon  desecrating  and  devastating  his  native  land,  and  the  other,  proudly 
eflantly  standing  in  the  path  and  mvoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  their  cause,  to  fight  ia 
dieer  for  the  memory  of  such  as  Stonewall  Jackson  and  J.  K  B.  Stuart" 
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by  which  a  force  of  Federal  infantry  was  advancing.    The  latter  fell 
the  errour  of  supposing  that  the  force  behind  the  fence  was  dismoucttei/ 
cavalry,  and  rushed  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence.    The  Confed- 
erates reserved  their  fire  until  their  foes  got  within  a  few  paces,  and  then, 
taking  deliberate  aim,  gave  them  a  volley  which  covered  the  ground  with 
their  slain.    The  combat  was  short  and  sharp ;  some  of  the  Federals  gol 
to  the  fence,  and  actually  used  the  bayonet ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  were  driven  rapidly  back,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  two  hundred  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Con- 
federates. 

On  the  10th  May,  the  struggle  was  renewed  at  an  early  hour,  Warren's 
corps  being  the  one  most  hotly  engaged  against  the  Confederates,  though 
all  were  fighting  heavily.  About  half-past  5  p.  m.  two  divisions  of  Han- 
cock's Second  corps  crossed  the  Po  River,  and  advanced  against  Lee's  left, 
making  a  strong  show  of  giving  battle  there.  Lee,  supposing  the  enein J 
was  massing  forces  at  that  point,  moved  his  troops  during  the  night  arx<l 
next  day  to  that  quarter,  but,  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  was  fono-d 
that  Hancock  was  again  in  the  centre,  and  vigorously  assaulting  Johnfi(W^  * 
division. 

This  division  held  a  salient  of  the  Confederate  line  ;  and  as  the  enenx^* 
taking  the  forces  within  in  flank,  rushed  over  the  angle,  they  were  quickJ-J 
in  possession  of  the  work,  capturing  most  of  Johnson's  men  along  ^^ 
their  commander,  and  taking  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.     Charge  aft^ 
charge  was  made  by  the  Confederates  to  regain  what  ground  they  hadlc 
It  was  a  conflict  of  sublime  fury  and  terrible  carnage.    The  dead 
wounded  lay  piled  over  each  other,  "  the  latter  often  underneath  tX^J 
former."    What  remained  of  Ewell's  corps  held  the  enemy  in  check  vl  "•" 
a  courage  that  nothing  could  subdue.     Gen.  Hill  moved  down  fix)m  t^^-^® 
right,  joined  Ewell,  and  threw  his  divisions  into  the  struggle ;  Longblxts^^ 
came  on  from  the  extreme  left  of  the  Confederate  line ;  it  was  a  dead-lc 
of  slaughter,  in  which  neither  side  gained  ground,  and  the  intervc 
spaces  were  piled  with  the  slain.    At  the  close  of  the  day  the  enemy  h^^ 
about  three  hundred  yards  of  the  Confederate  works ;  he  had  taken  twen^^' 
flve  pieces  of  artillery  and  about  two  thousand  men  in  Johnson's  division/ 
he  had  inflicted  a  loss  of  about  six  or  seven  thousand ;  but  his  own  \c0 
was  stated  at  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  at  this  cost  he  had  purclias^ 
what  the  Northern  newspapers  called  a  "  brilliant  victory,"  but  of  vhid 
Gen.  Grant  had  been  candid  enough  to  state :  "  The  advantage  gained  &^ 
not  prove  decisive." 

Thus,  without  decisive  results — certainly  without  any  appreciable  tJ* 
vantage  on  the  Korthem  side — ^had  been  fought  a  series  of  battlea  sock  ts 
had  never  been  compressed- into  so  many  days  in  the  history  of  man,  ani 
such  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited  by  a  single  army,  contending 
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est  an  adyersarj  more  than  three  times  its  numbers.    In  those  days  ^  * 
8  armj  made  its  surpassing  record  of  heroism.    Grant  was  not  sham^. 

Moloch  of  the  North  had  not  yet  been  sated.  The  great  military 
\i&  that  was  to  resolve  generalship  into  the  fierce  and  bmtal  consump* 
of  human  life,  who  had  taken  the  field  with  triple  Lee's  numbers, 
.d  it  necessary,  after  the  first  series  of  conflicts  to  call  for  reinforce- 
ts,  and  that  before  his  adversary  had  received  one  additional  musket 
lis  own  thinned  ranks.  From  the  38th  to  the  18th  May,  Grant  con- 
ed the  time  in  manoeuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
I  Washington.  He  attempted  to  compose  the  anxiety  of  the  authori- 
there  by  a  display  of  resolution.     He  telegraphed  to  President  Lin- 

:  ^^  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 


OPERATIONS  ON  THE  SOUTH   SIDB  OF  BIOHMOND. 

^hile  Grant  was  engaged  on  the  Bapidan,  there  were  other  move- 
a  in  pn^ress  which  were  parts  of  his  combination,  and  which  belong 
le  great  military  drama  in  Virginia. 

Che  column  of  Butler — what  was  known  as  the  Army  of  the  James — 
the  most  important  correspondent  of  his  movement,  intended  to  oper- 
igainst  Bichmond  on  the  south  side.  In  advance  of  the  movements  on 
Uapidan,  the  following  letter  of  instructions  was  addressed  to  Gen. 
ler,  explaining  the  part  of  the.  campaign  against  Richmond  as- 
ed  to  him : 

**  Fort  Mox&ob,  Va.,  AprU  2, 186i. 

General :  In  the  spring  campaign,  which  it  is  desirable  shall  commence  at  as  early 
r  as  practicable,  it  is  proposed  to  have  co-operative  action  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
9  as  far  as  this  object  can  be  accomplished. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  unite  oar  armies  into  two  or  three  large  ones  to  act  as  so 
T  tmits,  owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  holding  on  to  the  territory  already  taken 
i  the  enemy.  But,  generally  speaking,  concentration  can  be  practically  effected  by 
ies  moving  to  the  interiour  of  the  enemy^s  country  from  the  territory  they  have  to 
"d.  By  such  movements  they  interpose  themselves  between  the  enemy  and  the  coun- 
to  be  guarded,  thereby  reducing  the  number  necessary  to  guard  important  pointy  or 
Bast  occupy  the  attention  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  if  no  greater  object  is  gained, 
's  army  and  Richmond  being  the  greater  objects  towards  which  our  attention  must 
directed  in  the  next  campaign,  it  is  desirattJe  to  unite  all  the  force  we  can  against 
m.  The  necessity  of  covering  Washington  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  of 
'oring  your  Department  with  your  army  makes  it  impossible  to  unite  these  forces  at  tlie 
filming  of  any  move.  I  propose,  therefore,  what  comes  nearest  this  of  nnytliing  that 
tns  practicable.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  act  from  its  present  base,  Lee's  aiTuy 
ng  Uie  objective  point  You  will  collect  all  the  forces  from  your  command  that  can  be 
red  from  garrison  duty,  I  should  say  not  less  than  twenty  ^ousand  effective  men — ^to 
rate  on  the  south  side  of  James  Biver,  Richmond  being  your  objective  point.    To  tht 
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*  force  70a  already  have  will  be  added  about  ten  thousand  men  from  Sooth  Oarolina,  no. 
der  Maj.-6en.  Gillmore,  who  will  command  them  in  person.    M%j.-Gen.  W.  F.  Smith  k 
ordered  to  report  to  yon,  to  command  the  troops  sent  into  the  field  from  your  own  Ik- 
partment. 

^'  Gen.  Gillmore  will  be  ordered  to  report  to  you  at  Fortress  Monroe^  with  «n  the 
troops  on  transports,  by  the  18th  instant,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  praoticaUe.  Shoold 
yo  1  not  reoeiye  notice  by  that  time  to  move,  you  will  make  snch  disposition  of  them  ad 
your  other  forces  as  you  may  deem  best  calculated  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  tband 
move  to  be  made. 

'^  When  you  are  notified  to  move,  take  Oity  Point  with  as  much  force  as  pooibla 
Fortify,  or  rather  entrench,  at  once,  and  concentrate  all  your  troops  for  the  field  then  if 
rapidly  as  you  can..  From  Oity  Point  directions  cannot  be  given  at  this  time  for  jov 
furtiier  movements. 

*^The  fact  that  has  already  been  stated — ^that  is,  that  Richmond  is  to  be  your  ol^jMtiitt 
point,  and  that  there  is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of  tiie  F^ 
tomac — must  be  your  guide.  This  indicates  the  necessity  of  your  holding  close  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  James  River  as  you  advance.  Then,  should  the  enemy  be  forced  into 
his  entrenchments  in  Richmond,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  follow,  and  bj  meeoi 
of  transports  the  two  armies  would  become  a  unit. 

*'  All  the  minor  details  of  your  advance  are  left  entirely  to  your  direction.  If^  how- 
ever, you  think  it  practicable  to  use  yonr  cavalry  south  of  you  so  as  to  cut  the  nilioed 
about  Hicks*  Ford,  about  the  time  of  the  general  advance,  it  would  be  of  immeiue  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Ton  will  please  forward  for  my  information  at  the  earliest  practicsble  day,  lllo^ 
ders,  details,  and  instructions  you  may  give  for  the  ezecntion  of  this  order. 

''  U.  S.  GRANT,  Lientenant-GenenL 

"  MoQ.'Qm.  B.  F.  Butler y 

From  ibis  exposition  of  Grant's  designs  upon  the  Confederate  cflpitsl* 
it  appears  that  he  calculated  to  fight  Lee  between  Culpepper  and  Bich- 
mond,  and  failing  to  defeat  him  away  from  his  base,  to  make  a  junction 
^vith  Butler's  army  on  the  James  River,  with  the  prospect  that  the  latter 
would  be  able  to  invest  Richmond  on  the  south  side,  with  its  left  reetiog 
on  the  James  above  the  city. 

But  there  was  yet  another  part  of  Grant's  ambitious  and  sweeping  plan 
of  operations  in  Virginia.     He  might  take  Richmond,  without  captnring 
the  Government  machinery,  and  without  overthrowing  Lee's  army.  Id 
that  view,  further  operations  were  necessary  to  isolate  Richmond,  and  de- 
stroy its  railroad  communications. '   Q^n.  Sigel  was  therefore  directed  to 
organize  all  his  available  force  into  two  expeditions,  to  move  from  Bevoty 
to  Charleston,  under  command  of  Gens.  Ord  and  Crook,  against  tlie  Eut 
Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad.    Subsequently,  Gen.  Ord,  having  been 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  Gen.  Sigel  was  instructed  at  his  own  saggei- 
tion,  to  give  up  the  expedition  by  Beverly,  and  to  form  two  columns,  ow 
under  Gen.  Crook,  on  the  Kanawha,  numbering  about  ten  thousand  inflDi 
and  one  on  the  Shenandoah,  numbering  about  seven  thousand  men ;  thft 
one  on  the  Shenandoah  to  assemble  between  Cumberland  and  the  Shenin 
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doah;  and  the  infaiitry  and  artillery'  moved  to  Cedar  Creek  with  such 
cayaliy  as  could  bo  made  available  at  the  moment,  to  threaten  the  enemy 
in  the  Shenandoah  Yalley,  and  advance  as  far  as  possible ;  while  Gen. 
Crook  would  take  possession  of  Lewisburg  with  part  of  his  force,  and  move 
down  the  Tennessee  Bailroad,  doing  as  much  damage  as  he  could. 

Gen.  Butler  moved  his  main  force  up  the  James  Biver,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions,  on  the  4th  May,  Gilhnore  having  joined  him  with  the  Tenth 
Corps.  On  the  5th  he  occupied,  without  opposition,  both  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred.  On  the  6th  he  was  in  position  with  his  main  army, 
and  commenced  entrenching.  On  the  7th  he  made  a  reconnoissance 
against  the  Petersburg  and  Bichmond  Bailroad,  destroying  a  bridge  seven 
miles  from  the  former  place,  from  which  he  took  the  conceit  that  he  had 
now  got  well  to  the  rear  of  the  Confederate  capital,  and  held  "  the  key  to 
the  back-door  of  Richmond."  He  tel^raphed  to  Washington :  "  We  have 
landed  here,  entrenched  ourselves,  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and 
got  a  position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold  out  against  the 
whole  of  Lee's  army !  "    This  boast  was  to  come  to  a  singular  conclusion. 

In  the  month  of  April,  the  services  and  command  of  Gen.  Beauregard 
had  been  called  into  requisition  from  Charleston  to  strengthen  the  defences 
around  Bichmond.  On  the  21st  April,  he  passed  through  Wilmington 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  assumed  command  of  the  district  on  the 
south  and  east  of  Bichmond.  On  the  16th  May  he  attacked  Butler  in  his 
advanced  position  in  front  of  Drewry's  Bluff.  The  action  was  sharp  and 
decisive.  Butler  was  forced  back  into  his  entrenchments  between  the  forks 
of  the  James  and  Appomattox  Bivers;  and  Beauregard,  entrenching 
strongly  in  his  front,  covered  the  railroads,  the  city,  and  all  that  was  val- 
uable to  him.  Butler's  army  was  thus  effectually  cut  off  from  all  further 
operations  against  Bichmond,  as  much  so,  wrote  Gen.  Grant,  ^^  as  if  his 
army  had  been  in  a  bottle  strongly  corked." 


OPEBATIOKS  IN  THE  KANAWHA  AND  SHENANDOAH  VALLEYS. 

While  Butler  was  thus  neutralized,  the  movement  in  the  Kanawha  and 
Shenandoah  Valleys,  under  Sigel,  was  to  end  in  disaster.  Gen.  Crook, 
who  had  the  immediate  command  of  the  Elanawha  expedition,  divided  his 
forces  into  two  columns,  giving  one,  composed  of  cavaJry,  to  Gen.  Averill. 
They  crossed  the  mountains  by  separate  routes.  Averill  struck  tlie  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  Bailroad,  near  Wytheville,  on  the  19th  May,  and, 
proceeding  to  New  Biver  and  Christiansburg,  destroyed  the  road,  several 
important  bridges  and  depots,  including  New  Biver  Bridge,  forming  a 
junction  witli  Crook  at  Union.  Gen.  Sigel  moved  up  tlie  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  on  the  15th  was  encountered  near  Newmarket  by  Gen.  Breck 
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inridge,  who  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Shenandoah,  captured  six  pieoei 
of  artiUery,  and  nearly  one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms,  and  inflietoif 
upon  him  a  heavy  loss  ;  Sigel  abandoning  his  hospitals  and  destroying  tbe 
larger  portion  of  his  train.    This  signal  defeat  of  Sigel  was  the  oecub 
of  his  removal,  and  the  appointment  of  Hunter  to  take  command  of  tk 
forces  with  a  larger  design,  reaching  to  Lynchburg  and  CharlottesriDe; 
the  operations  of  which,  however,  were  reserved  for  another  month. 

The  secondary  parts  of  the  operations  of  the  month  of  May  agsiiKt    \ 
Hichmond  having  thus  failed,  Gen.  Grant,  despite  his  expressed  detenni*   j 
nation  to  fight  all  summer  on  the  line  he  held  at  Spottsylvania,  propofled 
a  movement  to  the  North  Anna  Biver,  by  which  he  hoped  to  flank  the 
little  army  of  Lee,  that  he  no  longer  could  hope,  even  by  the  "  hamma^ 
ing  "  process,  to  beat  in  the  open  field.    Previous,  however,  to  the  coth 
mencement  of  this  movement,  he  made  an  assault,  on  the  19th  Maj,  on 
Ewell's  line,  with  the  view  of  turning  Lee's  left ;  but  this  failed,  and  the 
Federals  returned  to  their  camps  after  a  heavy  loss.     On  the  night  of  the 
21st  the  movement  to  the  North  Anna  was  commenced.     Oen.  Lee  wii 
thus  necessarily  obliged  to  evacuate  his  position  on  the  Po,  and,  by  lo 
admirable  movement,  took  up  a  new  position  between  the  North  and    ^ 
South  Anna  Rivers  before  Grant's  army  had  reached  its  new  destination. 

Foiled  again,  and  finding  his  agile  adversary  again  in  his  path,  Gnat 
found  it  necessary,  on  the  24th  May,  to  make  another  flank  movement,  by 
recrossing  the  North  Anna,  and  marching  easterly  towards  the  Pamnnkey. 
To  cover  his  plans,  an  attack  was  made  on  Lee's  left,  while  a  portion  of 
Sheridan's  cavalry  tore  up  the  Central  Railroad.  But  the  great  Confed 
crate  was  fully  master  of  the  situation,  and  could  not  be  easily  blindei 
He  comprehended  Grant's  tactics ;  he  was  as  prompt  in  his  movements; 
and  he  was  far  more  skilfnl  in  his  strategy  than  the  Federal  commander. 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  did  Grant's  army,  on  the  28th,  arrive  at  Hanow- 
town,  on  the  Pamunkey,  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  Hichmond,  than  it  vn 
found  the  Confederates  were  in  line  of  battle,  from  Atlee's  Station,  on  the 
railroad,  ten  or  eleven  miles  north  of  Kichmond  to  Shady  Grove,  eight  or 
nine  miles  north-northeast  of  the  capital.  The  next  day,  Grant's  fwc* 
were  across  the  Pamunkey,  marching  towards  Richmond ;  and  reinforee- 
ments  from  Butler's  army,  on  the  James  Kiver,  were  arriving  at  WMi 
House,  which  once  formed  the  Federal  base  of  supplies. 

The  singular  fortune  of  war  had  again  made  the  Peninsula  a  denflj 
'>attle-ground.  One  month  had  hardly  elapsed  since  the  campaign  bid 
begun  ;  and  its  record  of  carnage  in  this  brief  time  was  unsurpassed,  wluk, 
on  the  other  hand,  never,  in  such  a  space,  had  such  a  sum  of  glory  been 
achieved  as  that  which  now  illuminated  the  arms  of  Lee.  When  he  stood 
in  array  against  Grant  at  the  Eapidan,  his  force  was  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men.    It  was  this  force  which  had  compelled  Grant,  after  tin 
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^ting  at  the  Wilderness  and  around  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  to 
rut  six  days  for  reinforcements  from  Washington  before  he  could  move, 
nd  had  baffled  his  favourite  plan  of  reaching  Richmond.  Lee  never  re- 
irived  a  single  item  of  reinforcement  until  the  23d  of  May.  At  Hanover 
Tmietion,  he  was  joined  by  Pickett's  division  of  Longstreet^s  corps,  one 
pnall  brigade  of  Early's  division  of  E well's  corps,  which  had  been  in  North 
Carolina  with  Hoke,  and  two  small  brigades,  with  a  battalion  of  artillery 
mder  Breckinridge.  The  force  under  Breckinridge,  which  Grant  esti- 
nated  at  fifteen  thousand,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  muskets.  When 
lefell  back  to  the  lines  immediately  about  Eichmond,  Gen.  Lee  was  joined 
here  by  Hoke's  division  from  Petersburg ;  but  at  the  same  time  Breckin- 
idge's  force  had  to  be  sent  back  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  Ewell's 
orps,  with  two  battalions  of  artillery,  had  to  be  detach^  uAder  Gen. 
iariy's  command  to  meet  the  demonstrations  of  Hunter  upon  Lynchburg. 
ISuB  counterbalanced  all  reinforcements.  The  foregoing  statement  shows, 
cideed,  that  the  disparity  of  forces  between  the  two  armies  in  the  begin- 
iog  of  the  campaign  was  never  lessened  after  they  reached  the  vicinity 
f  Bichmond  and  Petersburg,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  largely  increased. 
t  has  well  been  asked,  by  a  commentator  on  these  remarkable  facts: 
What  vwvld  have  been  the  resuU^  if  the  resources  in  men  and  munitions 
f  loar  of  ike  two  commanders  had  been  reversed  t " 

The  fact  was  that  Grant,  notwithstanding  his  immense  preponderance 
r  men  and  material,  had,  after  losses  almost  equalling  Lee's  numbers, 
tterly  failed  in  his  design  of  defeating  the  heroic  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
inia  away  from  its  base,  and  pushing  the  fragments  before  him  down  to 
Udunond,  and  had  been  forced  to  cover  up  his  failure  by  adopting  the 
ended  Peninsular  scheme  of  McClellan.  Tlie  Northern  public,  however, 
^ofeesed  to  find  occasion  of  exultation  in  the  reflection  that  he  was 
ithin  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  without  considering  that  Lee's  army 
18  as  mudi  a  protection  there  as  a  hundred  miles  away,  and  that  Grant 
ad  only  by  a  monstrous  circuit,  reached  a  point,  where,  ascending  the 
aters  of  Virginia,  he  might  have  landed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
impaign  without  loss  or  opposition.  It  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
Id  gaseous  nonsense  of  New  York  that  a  mob  of  twenty-five  thousand 
Mons  should  have  assembled  in  that  city  ^'  to  render  the  thanks  of  the 
ition  to  Gen  Grant "  for  a  feat  which  was,  simply  and  at  once,  absurd, 
MgtrouB,  shocking,  and  contemptible. 
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6AN  IN  BAST  TENNESSEE. — ^EARLY's  INVASION  OF  MARYLAND. — ^DARING  OF  GEN.  LEL— 
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Wallace's  command. — early  advances  upon  Washington. — skirmish  in  fbobt  or 

FORT  STEVENS. — ^EARLY  DECLINES  TO  ATTACK  THB  FEDERAL  CAPITAL  AND  BSTSBATB.— 
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The  first  of  June,  1864,  foiind^  the  position  of  the  two  armies  around 
Richmond  as  follows :  Grant  was  between  the  Chickahominy  and  the  Pt* 
munkey,  with  his  left  thrown  forward  to  Mechanicsville,  his  right  with- 
drawn to  White  House,  and  his  reserve  massed  in  rear  of  his  left,  and  Rich- 
mond somewhat  behind  his  left  flank.  Lee  was  posted  from  Atlee's  Station, 
extending  on  his  left  to  Gaines'  Mill,  with  outposts  as  far  as  Coal  Harbour. 
His  position  conformed  to  that  of  1862  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  Confederate 
line  of  battle  was  on  ground  occupied  by  both  the  armies  at  that  time. 

On  falling  back  to  Richmond  it  had  been  the  first  concern  of  Qen.  Lee 
to  secure  positions  he  knew,  from  the  battles  of  1862,  to  be  good  ones. 
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accordingly,  sent  forward  to  the  right  Kershaw's  and  Hoke's  divisions 
jiderson's  corps,  with  orders  to  occupy  the  eminences  around  Gaines' 
and  Cold  Harbour.  This  position  had  been  previously  carried  by  some 
aral  cavalry.  But  on  arrival  of  Hoke's  division,  shortly  afterwards 
forced  by  McLaws',  the  Confederates  obtained  possession  of  the  desired 
B.  At  the  same  time  Breckinridge  and  Mahone,  of  Hill's  corps,  were 
lily  BuccessM  in  gaining  certain  advanced  positions. 
3n  the  2d  June,  as  Grant  continued  to  develop  his  left  flank,  the  Con- 
rates  were  put  in  motion  on  a  parallel  line,  while  Early,  commanding 
Ql's  corps,  swung  round,  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  took  the  enemy  in 
k,  drove  him  from  two  lines  of  enti*enchment8,  and  inflicted  great  loss, 
inwhile  Breckinridge,  supported,  by  Wilcox,  proceeded,  under  orders 
1  Lee,  to  attack  the  advanced  Federals,  now  on  the  extreme  right  at 
key  Hill,  and  there  succeeded  in  driving  them  away.  Thus  another 
ortant  position  was  obtained  by  Lee ;  this  hill  commanding  tlie  ap- 
idles  from  the  north  and  east  to  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy.  Mean- 
le  Grant  was  getting  his  troops  into  position  for  a  decisive  action, 
ly  in  the  morning  of  June  the  3d,  his  army,  now  extending  from  Tolo- 
omy  Creek,  across  the  road  from  Cold  Harbour  to  the  Chickahominv, 
ttnoed  in  fidl  line  of  battle,  upon  the  Confederates. 
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The  Federal  line  of  battle  ran  in  the  following  order,  from  right  to  left : 

^de,  "Warren,  Smith,  Wright,  and  Hancock.    The  latter  was  opposed 

Brecldnridge's  command  on  Lee's  extreme  right ;  Ewell's  corps  held 

extreme  left  opposite  Bumside ;  and  Hill's  corps  was  in  reserve.    The 

ick  was  led  by  Hancock,  who  momentarily  carried  the  position  held  by 

ckbridge's  troops,  but  was  severely  repulsed,  as  this  part  of  the  line 

I  reinforced  by  Milligan's  Florida  brigade,  and  the  Maryland  battalion. 

8  was  the  only  corps  of  the  enemy  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Con- 

^te  works.    The  two  corps  on  the  right  of  Hancock  were  repulsed ; 

Warren  and  Bumside  staggered  on  the  line  of  the  rifle-pits.    The  fact 

I  that  Grant,  in  testing  the  question,  whether  Lee's  army  had  or  had 

been  demoralized  by  its  experience  from  the  Kapidan  to  the  James, 

id  his  own  army  so  incapable,  that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  in 

JT  despair.    He  "  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines  to  ascer- 

from  the  different  conmianders  the  actual  state  of  things  in  their  im- 

!iate  front.    He  returned  leisurely,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  it  was 

ent  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  renewed."    Of  the  results  of  the 

he  wrote :  "  Our  loss  was  heavy,  while  that  of  the  enemy,  I  have  rea- 

to  believe,  was  comparatively  light."    The  fact  was  that  the  report  of 
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the  adjutant-general  at  Washington  showed  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  fii 
hundred  men  in  three  days'  operations  on  the  Ohickahoniinj,  the  greati 
portion  of  which  occurred,  of  course,  in  the  general  action  of  the  3d  o 
June. 

For  several  days  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour  there  was  compan- 
tive  quiet,  and  some  unimportant  skirmishes.     During  the  night  of  tlie  5tb 
Grant  withdrew  his  right  wing  about  two  miles,  and  placed  it  hehwds 
swamp,  which  protected  both  the  flank  and  front  of  that  portion  of  b'n 
army.    The  severe  experience  of  the  3d  satisfied  him  that  Richmond  coold 
not  be  carried  by  a  c(mp  de  mairij  and  could  no  longer  be  approached  witb 
advantage  from  the  north.     On  this  side  lay  a  diflScult  river  and  five  mks 
of  earthworks,  stretched  to  the  Confederate  capital.     Here,  too,  the  cnmj 
had  to  hold  the  Fredericksburg  railroad,  a  long,  vulnerable  line,  which 
would  exhaust  much  of  his  strength  to  guard,  and  which  would  have  to  he 
protected  to  supply  his  army — a  situation  which  would  have  left  open  to 
the  Confederates  all  their  lines  of  communication  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James.     A  full  survey  of  all  the  ground  satisfied  Grant  that  he  could  not 
operate  with  advantage  north  and  east  of  Richmond ;  he  determined  to 
make  another  movement  by  Lee's  left  flank,  throw  his  army  over  Jamee 
River,  and  seize  Petersburg,  hoping  thus  to  cut  off  all  the  Confederate  snp- 
plies,  except  by  the  canal ;  while  his  cavalry  could  be  sent  to  Charlottes- 
ville and  Gordonsville,  to  break  up  the  railroad  connection  between  Bich- 
mond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  Lynchburg. 

On  the  12th  June,  Grant  completed  his  preparations  to  abandon  the 
late  field  of  operations  about  the  Chickahominy,  cross  the  James  Ri'*'' 
and  occai)y  the  south  side  towards  Petei'sburg.  To  do  this  he  had  to  m*k« 
another  movement  round  Lee's  right,  extending  as  far  as  Bottom's  Br  dgc, 
and  march  down  the  Chickahominy  as  far  as  the  next  crossings  at  Long* 
and  Jones'  bridges.  The  movement  was  efibcted  with  skill.  On  June  I3» 
the  advance  had  reached  Wilcox's  landing  on  the  Jamee,  near  Cliarta 
City  Court-house,  and  the  next  day  Grant's  whole  army  was  safely  tns^ 
ferred  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Gen.  Lee  did  not  attack  Grant  on  his  movement  to  the  JamcB.  He 
was  probably  unable  to  do  so.    Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  both  to  1* 
guarded,  not  only  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  also  that  of  Bot* 
ler,  who  had  come  up  the  river  in  heavy  force  to  co-operate  with  QriB*» 
while  an  important  detachment  of  Confederate  force,  as  we  shall  8ee,W 
to  be  ready  to  move  towards  Lynchburg  to  meet  the  advance  of  tthirt 
army  in  that  direction.     It  had  been  the  expectation  of  Grant  to  make** 
easy  cajiture  of  Petersburg,  which  Butler  had  previously  fiEuled  to  tite 
laying  the  blame  of  defeat  on  his  subordinate,  Gillmore.    Bat  he  foonl 
that  Lee  had  anticipatec}  him  in  this  new  plan  of  operations ;  that  FeMr 
burg  was  well  able  to  withstand  a  siege ;  that  additional  fortifications  had 
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a  promptlj  erected  around  it  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Appomattox, 
He  Drewry's  Bluff,  also,  afforded  a  good  and  strong  point  of  defence. 
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Grant  found  it  now  necessary  to  "  hammer  "  at  Petersburg,  which, 
)perlj  regarded,  was  then  a  mere  outpost  of  the  Confederate  capital,  for 
sn  if  he  took  tlie  first,  or  rather  the  line  of  works  that  commanded  it, 
ailar  works,  around  Hichmond,  twenty  miles  oflE^  confronted  him. 
iith's  corps,  of  Butler's  command,  having  disembarked  at  Bermuda 
indred  on  the  14th  June,  moved  rapidly  upon  Petersburg,  and  made  an 
anlt  on  the  batteries  covering  the  approaches  to  the  town  on  the  north- 
it  He  got  possession  of  this  line  of  works,  but  was  too  timid  to  push 
t  advantage,  and  waited  the  coming  up  of  the  Second  Corps,  under  Han- 
sk,  two  divisions  of  which  arrived  during  the  night,  and  relieved  a  part 
Smith's  line  in  the  captured  works.  An  attack  was  ordered  in  the  even- 
l  of  the  next  day,  Burnside's  corps  having  also  come  up  and  gone  into 
lition  on  the  left.  Three  assaults  were  made  with  disastrous  result ;  the 
^federates  assuming  the  aggressive,  driving  the  enemy  from  his  breast- 
rts  at  Hewlett's  House,  and  opening  upon  him  an  enfilading  fire,  in 
tich  a  large  portion  of  a  brigade  that  had  sought  shelter  in  a  ravine  was 
?tured  by  a  Georgia  regiment. 

The  next  day  the  Fifth  Corps  was  got  up,  and  a  third  attack  was  made 

the  enemy  four  corps  strong.  It  was  repulsed  at  all  parts  of  the  line ; 
ij  again  assuming  the  offensive,  the  Confederates  made  an  attack  on 
imaide's  line  of  advanced  rifle-pits,  drove  the  enemy  back  upon  his  sup- 
rta,  and  remained  in  possession  until  day -light,  when  they  retired  to 
^ir  own  works. 

Meanwhile  Butler,  taking  advantage  of  the  Confederates  in  his  front 
^ing  been  withdrawn  to  Petersburg,  sallied  firom  behind  his  entrench- 
nts  and  advanced  towards  the  railroad,  intending  to  tear  it  up.  Lee 
>mptly  prepared  for  him.  The  lines  necessarily  vacated  by  Beaure- 
"d,  when  he  had  to  fall  back  and  defend  Petersburg,  had  already  been 
:en  possession  of  by  the  Federals ;  but  directly  Butler  made  his  attempt, 
iderson  was  despatched  with  his  corps  from  Bichmond  to  repulse  him. 
ifl  was  done  most  effectively — Pickett's  division,  the  heroes  of  Gtettys- 
rg,  again  making  here  an  impetuous  charge,  capturing  the  breastworks  of 
I  enemy.  We  may  imagine  how  unfortunate  Butler  was  in  his  official 
louncement  of  great  victories,  for  on  the  very  day  that  he  despatched 
t  he  had  destroyed  the  communication  with  Bichmond,  Gen.  Lee  was 
ling,  by  the  railroad,  troops  from  tlie  capital  for  the  defence  of  Peters- 

34 
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The  result  of  all  these  engagements,  which  had  cost  Grant,  by- 
official  calculation,  9,665  men,  was  that  the  Confederates  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  works  covering  Petersburg,  and  that  Grant  was  left  : 
other  resource  than  to  proceed  to  envelop  the  town  as  far  as  possible  ivf  ^ 
eiit  attacking  fortifications. 

The  immediate  operations  of  his  army  appear  now  to  have  degenent^ 
to  an  attempt  upon  the  railroads.    On  the  22d  an  attempt  was  made  l3j 
two  divisions  of  cavalry  to  get  possession  of  the  Weldon  railroad ;  bat  wkoi 
a  portion  of  the  command  had  reached  the  Jerusalem  plank-road,  jft. 
P.    Hill's  corps  and   Anderson's    successfully    encountered   them,  sad 
drove  them  back  with  severe  loss.    Gen.  Wilson,  however,  succeeded  io 
reaching  the  railroad  at  Eeam's  station,  below  where  the  combataiitB  were 
engaged,  and  tore  up  some  of  the  track.    Wilson,  joined  by  Eaatz,  tbeo 
struck  across  to  the  Southside  railroad,  doing  some  damage,  and  finiUj 
came  upon  the  Danville  track,  having  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  a 
small  Confederate  force  near  Nottoway  Court-house.     Continuing  along 
the  Danville  railroad  to  the  southwest,  they  arrived  at  the  covered  bridge 
over  the  Staunton  river,  in  the  evening  of  the  24th.     Here  a  body  of  Tm- 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  militia  met  them,  and  after  a  brisk  encounter 
Wilson  and  Elautz  had  to  retire.    This  was  the  limit  of  their  raid.  Th^ 
returned  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  but  at  Eeam's  station  one  thousand  pri^ 
oners  and  all  the  enemy's  artillery  and  trains  were  captured  by  a  Confed- 
erate force  under  Hampton  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.    Elautz's  knowledge  of  fte 
country  enabled  him  to  escape.     He,  with  his  shattered  command,  readied 
camp  on  the  30th  June,  while  Wilson,  with  his  men  in  wretched  conditiflB, 
did  not  arrive  till  next  day. 

North  of  Kichmond,  Grant's  designs  on  the  railroads  were  no  mcffsioO' 
cessftil,  and  the  expedition  of  Sheridan  already  noticed  as  sent  oattode* 
stroy  the  railroads  between  Richmond  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  mi 
Lynchburg,  had  met  with  disaster,  without  accomplishing  a  single  yBJ^ 
tant  result.  He  had  been  intercepted  at  Trevillian  station  while  monng 
on  the  Gordonsville  road  ;  and  reaching  the  latter  place  by  a  cireoit)  ^ 
twice  repulsed  by  the  infantry  in  the  rifle-pits  there,  and  pleading  4> 
"  Want  of  ammunition  "  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  command  acroB 
the  North  Anna  and  retreat  to  the  White  House. 

The  month  of  Juno  thus  closed  with  Lee  master  of  the  situation  arow 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  In  the  same  month  there  were  other  notilili 
successes  to  strengthen  the  capital,  and  public,  attention  was  tornfld  to 
events  occurring  in  other  parts  of  Virginia,  the  result  of  which  was  to  op* 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  that  famous  avenue  into  the  territory  of  4* 
North,  and  to  afford  Gen.  Lee  the  opportunity  of  an  important  divew»- 
We  shall  see,  indeed,  that  this  ready  and  resourceful  commander,  ttt 
Grant  fully  occupied  in  the  south  of  Vii'ginia,  was  yet  enabled  quieflj 
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ilfnllj  to  Bend   another  annj  of  invasion   into   the   Northern 
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the  last  reference  to  operations  west  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  Gten.  Hnn- 
)  same  who  had  made  himself  famous  by  his  negraphilUm  in  the 
lent  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina — ^had  taken  command  of  the  Fed- 
'ces  there,  and  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  enlarged  campaign, 
tnpaign  was  dictated  by  Grant.  It  indicated  the  extension  of  the 
Y  movement  against  Richmond  to  as  many  points  as  Staunton, 
urg,  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville — ^the  general  design  being  to 
communications  of  Richmond,  in  view  of  which  Hunter  was  to 
1  the  point  that  best  invited  attack. 

t  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  Confederate  force  was  small,  disarranged^ 
»gether  unequal  to  meet  these  formidable  enterprises  of  the  enemy, 
sted  of  a  few  small  brigades  of  inferiour  cavalry,  about  two  regi- 
)f  infantry,  and  a  small  brigade  (Vaughan's)  of  dismounted  troops 
IS  infantry.    To  supply  the  place  of  Breckinridge,  who  had  gone  to 
Imiond  and  Petersburg  lines,  McCausland's  little  force,  from  Dub- 
sent  to  the  front  of  Staunton,  and  Gen.  "William  E.  Jones  was 
to  take  all  the  troops  he  could  move  from  Southwestern  Virginia 
same  position  in  the  lower  valley.    Accordingly,  Gen.  Jones  not 
t  together  all  the  infantry  west  of  the  New  River,  but  having  dis- 
i  Vaughan's  brigade  of  cavalry  also,  took  all  to  Staunton,  leaving 
in  the  extreme  southwest  but  a  few  disjointed  bodies  of  cavalry 
lagan's  command  to  meet  Burbridge,  coming  in  from  Kentucky. 
.  Hunter,  having  received  his  instructions  from  Grant,  immediately 
the  oflfensive,  and  moving  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  met  Jones* 
immand,  on  the  5th  June,  at  Piedmont.    Here  the  Confederates 
erpowered  with  the  loss  of  more  than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and 
commander,  who,  with  hat  in  hand,  was  cheering  his  men  when 
pierced  through  his  head  by  a  mini6  ball.    On  the  8th,  Hunter 
a  junction  with  Crook  and  Averill  at  Staunton,  from  which  place 
ed,  by  way  of  Lexington,  direct  on  Lynchburg.    He  reached  this 
L  the  16th  June. 

>w  became  necessary  for  Gen.  Lee  to  detach  a  considerable  portfbn 
>rce  to  meet  this  distant  demonstration  of  the  enemy,  and  to  select 
ander,  the  decision,  energy  and  rapidity  of  whose  movements  might 
)w  Hunter,  and  possibly  make  an  opportunity  to  pass  a  column, 
r  small,  through  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  threaten  the  Federal 
For  this  work  Gen.  Early  was  selected.    He  had  latterly  com- 
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manded  Ewell's  corps,  and  with  the  great  portion  of  this,  he  moved  rapf^f 
by  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  raiboad  to  Lynchburg. 

On  the  18th  June  Hunter  made  an  attack  on  the  south  side  of  Lynch- 
burg,  which  was  easily  repulsed.    The  next  day  the  Confederates  attacked 
drove  him  in  confusion,  took  thirteen  of  his  guns,  pursued  him  to  Salezn, 
and  forced  him  to  a  line  of  I'etreat  into  the  mountains  of  Western  V^i^ 
ginia.     Gen.  Grant  wrote :  "  Had  Gen.  Hunter  moved  by  way  of  CUar- 
lottesville,  instead  of  Lexington,  as  his  instructions  contemplated,  be  would 
have  been  in  a  position  to  have  covered  the  Shenandoah  Y  alley  against  tlie 
enemy,  should  the  force  he  met  have  seemed  to  endanger  it.    If  it  did  not; 
ho  would  hav^  been  within  easy  distance  of  the  James  Kiver  canal,  on  tie 
main  line  of  conmiunication  between  Lynchburg  and  the  forces  sent  for  its 
defence."    As  it  was,  no  sooner  did  Gen.  Early  asceitain  that  Hunter  was 
retreating  by  the  way  of  the  Kanawha  Kiver^  thus  laying  the  Shenandoali 
Valley  open  for  an  expedition  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  than  ie 
returned  northward  and  moved  down  that  valley. 

While  the  Shenandoah  Valley  was  thus  opened.  Gen.  John  Moigwihad 
done  his  part  in  breaking  up  the  enemy's  combination  in  Western  Virginia* 
This  adventurous  cavalier — who  had  escaped  from  the  Ohio  PenitentiMy, 
and  returned  to  active  service — was  operating  in  Southwestern  Virginia, 
when  Gen.  Jones,  conmianding  there,  was  ordered,  with  all  the  troops  be 
could  transport,  to  Staunton,  at  the  very  time  that  Southwestern  Viigiwa 
was  about  to  bo  invaded  by  Burbridge.  Having  no  force  to  meet  Bur- 
bridge  in  front,  it  was  resolved  by  Morgan  to  dash  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  and  thus  draw  the  Federal  commander  away.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded, but  at  the  cost  of  the  defeat  of  Morgan's  command. 

With  a  force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  cavalry,  Gen.  Moigan 
entered  the  State  of  Kentucky  through  Pound  Gap.     On  the  11th  June  te 
attacked  and  captured  Cynthiana,  with  its  entire  garrison.    On  the  124    |:^ 
he  was  overtaken  by  Bm-bridge,  with  a  largely  superiour  force,  and  to 
command  effectually  dispersed,  and  finally  driven  from  the  State. 

This  was  the  last  important  expedition  ever  commanded  by  JohnH(ff" 
gan ;    and  we  may  add  here  some  account  of  the  tragical  circumBtanc^ 
which  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  close  the  career  of  ^ 
extraordinary  man,  and  which  constitute  a  case  of  atrocious  murd^fi^ 
paralleled  in  the  records  of  any  events  which  assume  the  title  of  cifiB^ 
war.    Driven  from  Kentucky,  Gen.  Morgan  attempted  a  smaller  flcale* 
operations  in  East  Tennessee,  and  was  next  heard  of  near  Greenville.  B* 
was  here  on  the  3d  September  ;  the  place  lying  on  tlie  great  line  of  i^ 
road  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  by  the  way  of  Knoxville,  and  nineteen 
miles  distant  from  Bull's  Gap,  where  Gen.  Gillem  was  encamped  ^th  a 
brigade  of  Federal  cavalry.    What  now  occurred,  it  is  necessary  to  itaU 
with  more  particularity  of  detail  than  we  have  usually  bestomd  on  the 
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tion  of  smgle  events,  as  the  manner  of  Gen.  Morgan's  death  has  been 
onsly  questioned,  the  enemy  clainung  that  he  was  killed  in  hononrable 
ibat. 

The  Oendtal  established  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Wil- 
Qs,  in  the  town  of  Greenville.  His  own  brigade  was  sent  on  the  road 
iing  to  Rodgersville,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  forage,  and  a  detach- 
Dt  of  Tennessee  cavalry,  six  hundred  strong,  was  ordered  under  Ool.  Brad 
i,  to  encamp  on  the  road  leading  to  Bull's  Gap,  and  to  picket  the  road 
ding  towards  the  enemy.  The  country  between  Greenville  and  the  Gap 
hilly,  and  wild,  and  very  poor.  Gen.  Morgan's  betrayal  was  at  hand 
tn  a  quarter  he  had  least  expected.  He  had  no  sooner  retired  to  rest 
n  a  woman,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Williams,  mounted  a  horse, 
I,  unnoticed,  rode  to  the  Federal  commander,  and  informed  him  of  the 
ze  within  his  reach.  Gillem  immediately  moved  his  command  in  the 
sction  of  Greenville-;  when  about  five  miles  from  town  he  halted  and 
t  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  and  succeeded  in  getting  on  the 
ik  of  Bradford's  command,  and  driving  him  back  from  the  road,  leav- 

it  open  to  Greenville.  A  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  13th 
ineesee  Cavalry  was  then  sent  forward  to  charge  the  town.  They  met 
h  no  resistance.  The  square  on  which  Mrs.  W.'s  house  was  situated 
i  surrounded  immediately.  The  oflScers  of  Morgan's  staff  being  aroused 
the  couriers,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  four  at  the  front  gate,  rushed 

and  were  captured  one  by  one.  Gen.  Morgan  attempted  to  escape 
oiigh  the  garden ;  finding  exit  in  that  direction  cut  off,  ho  concealed 
udf  among  some  grape  vines.  He  had  no  weapon  at  all.  Captain 
gers  having  one  of  his  pistols,  and  one  of  his  clerks  the  other.    Wliilo 

officers  of  his  staff  and  couriers  were  together  under  guard  within 
mty  yards  of  his  concealment,  he  necessarily  heard  the  questions  asked 
en  and  the  threats  made  against  them. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  successful  concealment,  he  came  out 
I  surrendered  to  Capt.  Wilcox,  of  the  13th  Tennessee  Cavalry,  who  had 
^y  both  of  Morgan's  pistols  in  his  possession.  Tliis  captain  sat  on  his 
se  and  conversed  with  the  General  for  some  time,  and  then  rode  off. 
W  minutes  after  he  left,  a  man  named  Andrew  Campbell,  belonging 
he  Federal  cavalry  referred  to,  rode  up  and  presented  his  gun  at  Gen. 
igan  The  General  said :  "  For  God's  sake  don't  shoot  mo — ^I  am  a 
ioner."  The  gun  was  fired  and  the  General  fell.  The  muzzle  of  tlio 
1,  a  Colt's  army  rifle,  was  within  two  feet  of  Gen.  Morgan's  breast  when 
vas  discharged  ;  his  clothing  and  his  body  were  blackened  with  powder. 
3  murderer  then  dismounted  and  threw  the  General's  body  across  his 
iBe,  in  front  of  the  saddle,  and  rode  about  town  shouting,  "  Here's  your 
se  thief."  When  permission  was  given  to  some  of  Gen.  Morgan's 
;er8  to  take  possession  of  the  body,  they  found  it  lying  in  tho  road, 
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about  one  mile  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  shot.    It  was  ao  oovoied 
with  mud  that  they  could  scarcely  recognize  it    The  ball  struck  the  centro 
of  the  breast,  about  three  or  four  inches  below  its  junction  with  the  nect^ 
and  came  out  behind  the  hip  bone.    The  brave  commander  met  his  de&tb 
as  he  met  his  foes  a  thousand  times  before ;  there  was  no  shrinking— not  a 
quiver  of  a  nerve — though  ho  saw  murder  in  the  brawny  felon's  eye.   Ee 
felly  leaving  to  his  countrymen  a  testimony  of  Kentucky  chividiy— t&e 
record  of  a  gallant,  dashing  life  and  a  fearless  deatli. 


EABLy's  mVAJSION  OF  MABTLAND. 


We  left  the  situation  in  Yirginia  with  Lee  covering  Bichmond  9xA 
Petersburg,  and  meditating  a  menace  upon  the  Federal  capital,   ^o 
sooner  was  the  defeat  of  Hunter  known,  than  the  rapidity  of  a  new  mo""^^ 
ment  became  imperative,  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  pushiogEarl^^ 
column  towards  Maryland.    In  spite  of  the  prostrating  heat,  the  tro-^^I* 
made  twenty  miles  a  day,  and  the  rumour  of  this  determined  adTa:x3ce 
came  to  the  Federal  authorities,  at  the  time  when  Grant  was  supposed  ^ 
be  carrying  everything  before  him.    It  was  another  illustration  of  Gr  ^^ 
Lee's  wonderful  enterprise,  and  showed  this  commander  to  be  one  of  '^^ 
most  daring  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  Generals  of  the  age.     That  popi^^ 
opinion  which  regarded  Lee  as  a  good  slow,  prudent  conmiander  ^th^^*" 
dash  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  imperfect  estimates  of  his  dianc^^* 
We  see  now  that  when  Grant  was  hoping  to  sufiFocate  him  with  number^ 
he  dared  to  detach  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to  threaten  the  cap'* 
tal  of  the  enemy.    He  was  left  at  Petersburg  with  only  the  corps  of  A.  *• 
Hill,  two  divisions  of  Ewell's  corps,  and  one  division  of  LongBtreet'&  Bot 
Lee  had  rightly  calculated  that  the  diversion  towards  Washington,  ooupl^ 
with  the  panic  it  would  occasion,  would  weaken  Grant  to  a  greater  extent 
than  himself,  besides  impressing  him  and  the  Northern  public  with  the 
extent  and  activity  of  his  resources,  and  obtaining  an  important  moni 
effect. 

It  became  necessary  for  Grant  at  once  to  iind  troops  to  meet  the  new 
movement.    For  this  purpose  the  Sixth  Corps  was  taken  firom  the  anuei 
operating  against  Bichmond  and  sent  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  man  the 
fortifications  around  Washington,  while  orders  were  sent  to  hurry  forwtxd 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Hunter  from  the  Ohio.    To  the  Sixth  Corps  was  added 
the  Nineteenth,  which  was  under  orders  to  proceed  from  the  Gulf  D^art- 
ment  to  the  lines  of  Virginia,  and  which  was  already  debarking  in  Hamp- 
ton Beads.    The  garrisons  of  Baltimore  and  Washington  were  at  this  time 
made  up  of  heavy  artillery  regiments,  hundred-days'  men,  and  dc^achmenli 
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Spom  the  invalid  corps ;  and  the  rapidity  of  reinforcements  was  the  im- 
portant and  critical  concern. 

On  the  3d  Jnly,  Gen.  Early  aj^roached  Martinsbnrg,  accompanied  by 
a  cavalry  force  under  Bansom.  Qen.  Sigel,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  there,  retreated  across  the  Potomac  at  Shephardstown ;  and 
Gen.  Weber,  conmianding  at  Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river,  and  occu- 
pied Hagerstown,  moving  a  strong  column  towards  Frederick  Oity.  Mean- 
iriiile  Gen.  "  Lew."  Wallace,  a  commander  much  akin  in  character  to 
'Beast"  Butler,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  Baltimore  by  a 
owardly  ferocity  and  an  easy  prowess  in  the  arrest  and  persecution 
r  citizens,  pushed  out  from  that  city  with  Ricketts'  division  and  liis  own 
^mmand,  and  took  a  position  at  Monocacy  Bridge. 


BATTLE  OF  HONOOAOY  BRTOGE. 


Gen.  Early  had  pressed  ou,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and,  advancing  to 
!^<ierick  City,  found  it  evacuated  by  the  Federal  troops,  and  that  the 
etny  had  concentrated  his  forces  at  Monocacy  Bridge,  four  miles  dis- 
^t.  The  Federals  held  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  runs  due  nortli 
^  south,'  and  were  drawn  up  along  the  railroad.  Early,  having  crossed 
^^  river  south  of  the  bridge,  sent  forward  Evans'  brigade  across  un  open 
^<1  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  It  moved  steadily  under  a 
^vy  fire  of  musketry  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy's  position, 
^hou  another  body  of  Federals  emerged  from  the  woods  on  its  right,  and 
^k  it  in  flank.  The  other  forces  of  Early  welre  rapidly  moved  to  the 
3fitical  point ;  a  simultaneous  charge  was  made ;  and  the  enemy  broke  in 
sl^ineful  confusion,  leaving  the  railroad  and  national  pike,  and  retreating 
ui  the  direction  of  Gettysburg.  His  losses  were  more  than  a  thousand 
lolled  and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  prisoners. 

From  Monocacy  Gen.  Early  moved  on  Washington,  his  cavalry  ad- 
vance reaching  Eockville  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  July.  He  was  now 
prithin  sight  of  Washington,  and  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers  was  heard  at 
he  "  White  House,"  and  in  the  department  buildings  of  the  capital.  The 
BormouB  march,  however,  had  diminished  his  army.  The  five  hundred 
liles  of  incessant  advance,  at  twenty  miles  a  day,  left  him  only  eight 
loosand  infantry,  about  forty  field  pieces  and  two  thousand  cavalry  with 
hich  to  assault  the  works  around  Washington. 

The  most  important  of  these  works  was  Fort  Stevens.  On  the  12th  a 
vere  skirmish,  resulting  from  a  reconnoissance,  occurred  in  front  of  this 
rt ;  but  Gen.  Early  declined  to  follow  it  up,  and,  by  a  decisive  blow, 
tempt  the  capture  of  Washington.  Befiecting  that  he  was  in  the  heart 
*  the  enemy's  country,  and  not  knowing  what  force  defended  the  capital, , 
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he  abandoned  his  design  upon  it,  and  in  the  night  of  the  12th  commeno^^ 
his  retreat. 

There  has  been  much  question  as  to«the  extent  of  the  danger  to  wh^^ 
Washington  was  at  this  time  exposed,  and  as  to  the  merit  of  Early's  de^^, 
nation  of  attack.    Korthem  writers  declare  that  if  Early  had  made  a  vi^^ 
ous  attack  when  he  first  came  up,  and  not  lost  a  day  in  a  fitiitless  rec^^^ 
noissance,  it  would  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  city,  so  feebly  -^^ 
it  then  defended.    Fortunately  we  have  some  distinct  evidence  on  thi 
point.     Oen.  Orant  has  testified  that  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  GorpB,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  had  reached  Washington  before  Early 
got  there.    Whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  for  Early  to  match  thii 
force,  while  Hunter  was  hastening  from  tlie  West  to  strike  his  rear,  snd 
cut  him  ofi^  fi*om  his  only  avenue  of  retreat  across  the  Potomac,  is  a  qneB^ ' 
tion  for  the  military  critic  to  decide. 

Gen.  Early,  having  broke  up  his  camp  before  Washington,  retreated, 
and  with  little  molestation  recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  finally  stood  at  bay 
on  the  Opequon  to  protect  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition fell  below  public  expectation  at  the  South,  where  again  had  beenin- 
dulged  the  fond  imagination  of  the  capture  of  Washington.  But  the  move- 
ment was,  on  the  whole,  a  success ;  Early  brought  off  fire  thoosand  horses 
and  twenty-five  hundred  beef  cattle  ;  and  the  primary  object  of  the  march 
had  been  accomplished  when  he  retreated  and  posted  himself  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley — a  standing  threat  to  repeat  the  enterprise  upon  Washington 
— for  we  shall  see  that  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  detached  column  that  op- 
posed him,  but  an  army  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  To  that  extent 
Gen.  Grant  had  been  weakened,  and  the  heavy  weight  upon  Gen.  Leff» 
shoulders  lightened. 


THB  MINE  FIASOO  AT  PETESSBT7BO. 

While  Early  was  detached  from  Lee's  lines,  Gen.  Grant  made  what  may 
be  described  as  his  last  attempt  to  take  Petersburg  by  a  coup  de  fM^ 
There  were  three  parts  of  the  enterprise :  an  assault  on  the  Federal  poi* 
tion  on  Bumside's  fi-ont ;  the  explosion  of  a  mine  under  an  angle  of  A* 
Confederate  works,  to  open  the  way  to  the  attack ;  and  a  feint  of  operir 
tions  on  the  north  side  of  the  James,  to  deceive  Lee  into  sending  away* 
portion  of  his  troops. 

Li  June  a  plan  had  been  suggested  by  one  of  Bumside's  ofiicers  to  ei* 
cavate  a  tunnel  under  an  angle  of  the  Confederate  works  that  was  coverei 
by  a  six-gun  battery.     On  the  25th  July  the  work  was  completed.   Iti 
length  was  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  miBfi 
was  formed,  running  parallel  with  and  directly  under  the  fort  that  was  to 
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CBtroyed.  On  the  27th,  the  enormous  quantity  of  12,000  lbs.  of  pow- 
waa  placed  in  the  mine,  fuses  were  constructed  and  connected  with 
nagazine,  and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  grand  explosion. 
The  mine  was  exploded  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
le  30th  July.  An  immense  mass  of  dull,  red  earth  was  thrown  two 
Ired  feet  in  the  air ;  human  forms,  gun-carriages,  and  small  arms  were 
;led  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  bank  of  clbuds  blazing  with  lightning ; 
3at  shock  smote  the  ear,  and  the  ground  trembled  as  if  by  an  appalling 
"olsion  of  nature.  Instantly,  before  the  rumble  of  the  explosion  had 
away,  every  piece  of  siege  artillery  on  the  enemy's  line,  and  all  the 
artillery  that  could  be  brought  into  position  opened  as  with  the  grand 
OS  of  death.  With  such  an  infernal  display  to  strike  terrour  into  the 
federates  and  to  demoralize  men  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep,  the 
:h  Corps,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  marched  out  to  attack,  and  complete 
b  was  thought  to  be  an  easy  and  certain  victory. 
Jut  Lee's  soldiers  were  not  men  who  could  bo  fought  after  the  Chinese 
ion  of  assailing  the  ears  with  terrible  sounds.  Tliey  were  quickly  pre- 
d  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  assaulting  column,  on  reaching  the  scene 
xplosion,  found  that  there  had  been  opened  here  a  huge  crater,  one 
ired  and  fifty  feet  .ong,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
).  It  did  not  advance  beyond  it ;  instead  of  rushing  forward  and 
niing  the  crest,  the  assailants  made  the  most  shameful  exhibition  of 
dity ;  they  huddled  into  the  crater,  they  sought  shelter  there,  and  no 
mands  or  persuasions  could  move  them  further.  A  division  of  negro 
p8  was  thrown  into  the  crater — this  maw  of  death ;  and  for  two  hours 
mingled  mass  of  white  and  black  troops,  utterly  demoralized,  unable  to 
ik  up  courage  to  make  a  determined  charge  upon  the  crest,  swayed  to 
fro  in  the  hollow  of  the  exploded  earthworks,  while  the  Confederates 
e  rapidly  bringing  up  their  artillery  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  crater 
estroy  the  enemy  before  he  could  extricate  himself  from  the  disgraceful 
.  Once  a  feeble  charge,  in  which  the  black  troops  were  put  in  advance 
made  towards  the  crest.  It  was  encountered  by  Mahone's  brigade, 
men  were  ordered  not  to  fire  until  they  could  see  the  whites  of  the* 
foes'  eyes.  At  the  first  volley  delivered  at  this  distance,  the  blacks 
ke ;  they  were  panic-stricken  and  past  control ;  they  rushed  through 
troops  in  the  crater  back  to  the  original  lines,  while  into  this  slaughter- 
the  Confederates  now  poured  an  incessant  storm  of  bombs  and  shells, 
reat  across  the  open  space  in  rear  of  it  was  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  death, 
ground  all  around  was  dotted  with  the  fallen  ;  while  the  sides  and  bot- 
of  the  crater  were  literally  lined  with  dead,  the  bodies  lying  in  every 
leivablo  position.  Some  had  evidently  been  killed  witli  the  butts  of 
kets,  as  their  crushed  skulls  and  badly  smashed  faces  too  plainly  indi- 
1 ;  while  the  greater  portion  were  rfiot,  great  pools  of  blood  having 
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fbwed  from  their  wounds  and  stained  the  ground.  In  a  few  short  hours 
of  morning  the  enemy  had  lost  between  four  and  five  thousand  men,  and 
had  accomplished  nothing. 

^^  This  miserable  aftair,"  as  Gen.  Orant  himself  was  forced  to  entitle  it^ 
appears  to  have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  he  could  not  hope  for 
the  capture  of  Petersburg  irom  expedients,  partial  efforts  and  ooupa  de 
mairij  and  that  the  task  was  ^e  of  magnitude  far  beyond  his  original  com- 
prehension. His  last  spasmodic  effort  went  far  to  persuade  the  Northern 
public  that  his  whole  campaign  was  a  failure,  and  that  they  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  importance  of  his  mere  vicinity  to  the  Confederate  capital,  when 
Gten.  Lee  had  been  able  to  hold  Petersburg  against  an  atta(^  combining  so 
many  elements  of  success,  and  that  too  after  he  had  detached  an  important 
column  into  the  valley  of  Yirginia,  and  sent  five  of  his  divisions  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James.  The  commentary  of  the  New  York  Tirne^  was 
logical  and  significant.  It  said :  ^^  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, with  the  rebel  force  reduced  by  two  great  detachments,  we  failed 
to  carry  tlieir  lines.  Will  they  not  conclude  that  the  twenty-five  thousand 
men  that  held  Grant  in  check  are  sufficient  to  garrison  the  works  of  Peters- 
burg ?  Will  they  not  conclude  that,  if  they  were  able  thus  to  hold  their 
own  with  the  force  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  sent  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James  Eiver  neutralized,  this  force  is  available  for  active 
operations  elsewhere  ? " 
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The  important  correspondent  of  Grant's  campaign  in  Yirj^nia  was 
Ibat  of  Sherman  in  Georgia ;  the  great  military  effort  of  1864  being  re- 
Bolved  into  two  important  moYements :  the  ^^  On-to-Biehmond,''  and  the 
**  On-to-Atlanta."  These  grand  movements  were  on  different  sides  of  the 
All^hanj  mountains ;  a  thousand  miles  of  distance  intervened  between 
them  ;  but  both  concurred  in  the  design  of  attempting  deep  operations  in 
the  South,  and  reaching  what  were  deemed  vital  points  of  the  Confederacy. 
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Gen.  Sherman  demanded  what  Federal  commanders  invariablj  nac^^^ 
as  the  condition  of  their  success  against  the  brave  Confederate  armi^*^ 
vastly  superionr  numbers.     Questions  of  generalship,  skill  and  coor^igo 
were  concerns  for  the  Confederates.    Sherman  did  not  discuss  these;     lie 
wanted  physical  momentum ;  he  demanded  a  hundred  thousand  men  ^Lui 
two  hundred  and  jSfty  pieces  of  artillery.      The  lavish  government    ^ 
Washington  supplied  the  demand,  minus  twelve  hundred  men.    TiLree 
armies  were  united  under  Sherman,  viz. :  the  army  of  the  CamberlaiK^ 
Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  conmianding ;  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Maj.-Gkn. 
McPherson  commanding ;  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  Maj.-Gten.  Schofie/d 
commanding.    The  effective  strength  of  these  three  armies  was  98,797 
men,  and  two  hundred  aijd  j5fty-four  guns. 

Fortxmately  for  the  Confederacy  the  military  genius  of  Gen.  Joseph  K 
Johnston  had  been  called  again,  although  unwillingly,  into  service  by 
President  Davis,  who  had  displaced  Bragg  from  the  Army  of  Tennessee 
only  after  he  had  accomplished  a  complete  sum  of  disaster,  and  capped  his 
career  of  misfortune  on  Missionary  Bidge.  On  the  27th  December,  1863, 
Gen.  Johnston  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  at  Dalton,  Georgia. 
In  January  he  had  fallen  back  from  Dalton,  and  his  advanced  posts;  (^ 
the  7th  February  he  was  encamped  at  Rome,  Georgia ;  but  he  again  ad- 
vanced to  Dalton  shortly  afterwards,  and  proposed  then  an  offensive  move- 
ment against  the  enemy, whose  strength  he  knew  would  be  greatly  increased 
in  the  spring,  and  who,  therefore,  could  be  attacked  with  better  advantage 
before  such  increase  of  the  disproportion  of  numbers.  Q^n.  Johnston 
knew  very  well  that  he  could  not  expect  reinforcements  at  pace  ^th  the 
enemy,  and  was,  therefore,  wisely  determined  to  make  at  once  a  forward 
movement  and  try  issues  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  a  most  nn- 
timely  controversy  in  Bichmond  defeated  Johnston's  just  and  promianS 
plan  of  operations.  Gen.  Bragg  had  been  removed  from  command  of  the 
army  he  had  so  disastrously  led,  to  take  the  post,  by  the  persistent  par- 
tiality of  President  Davis,  of  "  consulting  or  advising  officer  "  to  the  E^ 
utive.  The  favourite  in  Kichmond  had  his  own  plan  of  offensive  opera- 
tions differing  from  that  of  Johnston ;  President  Davis  agreed  witli  hii**' 
Gen.  Johnston,  in  vain,  telegraphed  to  Richmond :  "  I  expressly  accep* 
taking  the  offensive — I  only  differ  with  you  as  to  details  "  ;  but  tie  diS" 
cu&sion  of  "  details  "  lingered  in  Richmond,  until,  when  in  the  month » 
April  the  President  sent  a  messenger  to  Georgia  to  explain  his  planet*** 
opportunity  of  the  offensive  was  past,  the  enemy  was  being  reinforced  to 
more  than  twice  Johnston^s  number,  and  was  only  waiting  for  thesgM* 
from  over  the  Alleghanies  to  commence  the  "  On-to- Atlanta''  moveffltf^ 

On  the  1st  May,  the  effective  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  Arroyoi 
Tennessee  amounted  to  40,900 ;  the  effective  cavalry  to  about  fourthfiOr 
sand.    Gen.  Johnston  was  thus  greatly  overmatched  in  nombers ;  and  hi 
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•  prospect  of  compensation,  but  in  superionr  skill  and  strategy.  But 
idition  of  his  army  was  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  had  been 
10  by  the  admirable  skill  and  inspiration  he  had  brought  to  the 
fits  regeneration.  It  was  well-fed,  well-clad,  in  high  and  hopeful 
;  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  there  was  no  barefoot  soldier 
anks.  Ninety  days  before,  the  army  left  by  Bragg  was  dishearten- 
pairing,  and  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  By  judicious  measures 
Fohnston  had  restored  confidence,  re-established  discipline,  and 
L  the  hearts  of  his  army.  There  was  reason  now  to  hope  that  the 
of  Tennessee,  the  most  ill-starred  and  successless  of  all  our  armies, 
sn  its  worst  days. 

the  first  days  of  May,  simultaneous  with  the  onward  movement  of 
in  Virginia,  Sherman  began  his  grand  march  into  Georgia.  The 
I  advance  was  in  three  columns — Thomas  moving  in  front,  direct 
Johnston's  centre  at  Dalton,  with  his  advance  at  Kinggold  and  Tun- 
11 ;  Schofield  from  Cleveland  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Chattanooga, 
d  Clay,  on  the  Georgia  line,  to  unite  with  Thomas ;  and  McPher- 
r  a  fiank  movement  of  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  ujlon  Johnston's 
f  communications  at  Resaca,  a  station  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
d,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Oostanaula  river,  eighty-four  miles  from 
a,  and  fifteen  miles  south  of  Dalton. 

e  fiank  movement  on  Besaca  forced  Johnston  to  evacuate  Dalton. 
3 14th  May,  having  moved  to  Sesaca,  he  sustained,  with  perfect  suo- 
670  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  his  breastworks,  and  drove  him  with  a 
two  thousand  men.  But  Johnston  did  not  design  to  fight  here ; 
tennined  to  fall  back  slowly  until  circumstances  should  put  the 
»  of  battle  in  his  favour,  and  he  hoped  by  taking  advantage  of  posi- 
ind  opportunities  to  reduce  the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engage- 
.  In  pursuance  of  this  characteristic  policy,  he  took  up  at  leisure 
6  of  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  Etowah  Biver,  pass- 
rough  Kingston  and  Cassville. 

rear  of  Cassville  Gen.  Johnston  had  proposed  to  deliver  a  decisive 
,  taking  position  on  a  bold  ridge  with  an  open  valley  before  it. 
f  his  corps  conmianders,  however — Polk  and  Hood — questioned  the 
of  the  position  against  the  enemy's  artillery,  fiatly  declared  their 
it,  and  were  for  abandoning  the  ground  immediately.  "  So  unwill- 
5re  they,"  writes  Gen.  Johnston,  "  to  depend  on  the  ability  of  their 
to  defend  the  ground,  that  I  yielded,  and  the  army  crossed  the  Eto- 
D  the  20th  of  May — a  step  which  I  ha/oe  regretted  ever  smce^  Ho 
ason  to  regret  it.  While  he  retreated  towards  Allatoona  Pass,  a 
•n  of  Thomas'  army  was  sent  to  Some,  capturing  it  with  its  forts  and 
y,  and  its  valuable  mills  and  foundries.  Meanwhile  Sherman  pressed 
y  on  for  Dallas  with  a  view  of  turning  the  difficult  pass  at  Allatoona. 
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On  the  25th  the  Federal  adyance  nnder  Hooker  strock  Btewarf  a 
eion  at  the  New  Hope  Chnrch,  and  a  hot  engagement  of  two  hours  engine 
The  next  two  days  there  was  constant  skirmishing  and  fighting.    Ltt^B  i 
afternoon  of  the  27th,  Clebnme's  (Ji^ion  assaulted  McPherson  at  Dalh 
and  left  six  hundred  of  the  enemy's  dead  on  the  field.    But  these  Aurp 
encounters  were  of  little  significance ;  for  it  was  evidently  not  Shermao'if 
intention  to  make  a  great  battle,  and  risk  dashing  his  army  to  pieces  Id 
trying  to  force  the  pass  at  AUatoona.    He  was  merely  developing  his  Imei 
for  a  movement  on  Johnston's  flank ;  and  when,  on  the  SOth  of  Mssj,  Ibb 
left  had  reached  the  railroad  near  Marietta,*  Johnston  had  no  other  dme 
than  to  abandon  his  position  at  Kew  Hope  Church,  and  retreat  to  As 
strong  positions  of  Kenesaw,  Pine  and  Lost  Mountains. 

BAITLB  OF  XENSSAW  MOUIiTAIK. 

These  natural  battlements  covered  the  railroad  back  to  the  Onttft* 
hoochie  river.  On  the  19th  June  the  disposition  of  Johnston's  forces  wm: 
Hood's  corps  with  its  right  on  the  Marietta  and  Canton  road,  Loring'B 
on  the  Eenesaw  Mountain,  and  Hardee's,  with  its  left  extending  acrofls  the 
Lost  Mountain,  and  the  Marietta  road.  Subsequently  Cheatham's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions  of  Hardee's  corps  were  moved  up  to  Eenesaw  Montt- 
tain,  which  was  properly  the  apex  of  Johnston's  lines. 

On  the  27th  June  Sherman  attempted  an  assault  by  McPherson  md 
Thomas  on  Johnston's  left  centre  on  Kenesaw  Mountain.  The  battle  ^ 
but  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  his  men.  They  never  came  in  oontaet 
with  the  Confederate  works ;  they  were  swept  by  a  fieiy  torrent  of  bW 
and  shell ;  and  when  the  attack  was  withdrawn  more  than  three  thonsaod 
of  the  enemy  were  scattered  over  the  rugged  groimd,  dead  or  bkedingi 
On  the  Confederate  side,  Cheatham's  division  lost  one  hundred  imd  ninetj* 
five  men,  while  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  and  wounded  is 
his  firont.  In  Clebume's  division  the  loss  was  eleven ;  that  in  lorio^i 
whole  corps  two  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  while  on  this  part  of  the  linetk 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  a  thousand.  Of  this  ghastly  experimeot 
Gten.  Sherman  was  satisfied  to  write :  ^'  Failure  as  it  was,  and  for  whidil 
assume  the  entire  responsibility,  I  yet  claim  it  produced  great  fruits,  tf* 
demonstrated  to  Gten.  Johnston  that  I  would  assault,  and  that  boldly." 

After  his  repulse  at  Eenesaw  Mountain,  Sherman  again  resorted  to 
manoeuvring.     On  the  night  of  the  2d  July,  he  commenced  moviiiglDi 
army  by  the  left  flank,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  found  that  JohnstoBf 
in  consequence  of  this  movement,  had  abandoned  Eenesaw,  and  retreilei 
across  the  Chattahoochie.    He  remained  on  the  Chattahoochie  to  give  til 
men  rest  and  get  up  stores,  until  the  17th  July,  when  he  resumed  openr 
tions,  crossed  the  river,  and  established  his  lines  within  eight  miles  of  At 
(anta.    Pcach-Trec  Creek  and  the  river  below  its  mouth  was  now  taksn 
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ohnston  for  his  line  of  defence ;  the  immediate  fortifieationB  of  Atlanta 
strengthened ;  and  the  two  armies  now  confronted  each  other  in 
;  was  unmistakably  the  crisis  of  the  Georgia  campaign. 
'o  this  point  the  incidents  of  the  compaign  had  all  been  in  fayonr  of 
/onfederates.  The  engagements  at  Besaca,  Kew  Hope  Church,  and 
38aw  Moimtain,  had  been  all  Confederate  victories.  In  connection, 
with  the  campaign,  G^n.  Forrest  had  achieved  a  brilliant  success  in 
liem  Mississippi,  and  intercepting  at  Guntown,  on  the  10th  June,  an 
dition  under  Sturgis  on  its  way  from  Memphis  to  protect  and  operate 
lerman's  rear,  had  driven  it  back  in  utter  rout  and  confusion,  and 
r  pursued  it  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  taking  two  thousand 
»ners,  and  killing  and  wounding  an  equal  number.  This  stroke  uncov- 
Sherman's  rear,  and  left  him  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  the 
iour  of  Georgia,  in  constant  dread  that  cavalry  might  get  upon  his 
and  destroy  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  farther  use.  The  situation 
all  that  Gen.  Johnston  had  anticipated ;  all  that  he  wished  for.  He 
performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  campaign  he  had  proposed  to  him- 
he  had  now  **  got  the  chances  of  battle  in  his  favour ;"  he  had  "  re- 
d  the  odds  against  him  by  partial  engagements ;"  he  had  brought  his 
Y  to  Atlanta,  after  inflicting  a  loss  upon  the  enemy  five  times  as  great 
is  own ;  and  he  had  performed  the  almost  marvellous  feat  of  conduct- 
a  retreat  through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country  more  than  a 
dred  miles  in  extent,  without  the  loss  of  materiel  or  of  a  single  gun. 
«  Johnston  held  Atlanta  more  firmly  than  Lee  held  Kichmond.  Sher- 
L  was  unable  to  invest  the  city,  and  to  withdraw  he  would  have  to  pass 
f  a  single  road,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  long,  travereing  a 
I  and  broken  country.  Johnston  held  him  as  it  were  suspended  for 
ruction.  The  situation  was  brilliant  for  the  Confederates.  A  pause 
now  been  given  to  the  parallel  operations  of  the  enemy  in  Virginia 
Georgia — ^the  one  aimed  at  Bichmond,  the  other  at  Atlanta ; — ^both 
^ements  were  now  unmistakably  in  check ;  and  intelligent  men  among 
("auks  of  the  enemy  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  was  only  necessary 
liie  Confederates  to  maintain  the  situation  at  each  point  to  put  Korthem 
6nce  to  the  last  proof,  and  compel  a  peace. 

h  this  interesting  condition  we  must  leave  the  great  campaign  of  1864 
he  dominant  lines  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  to  make  a  rapid  narrative 
ther  events  of  the  war,  including  certain  successes  of  the  enemy  on  the 
!r,  and  some  detached  operations  important  enough  to  draw  attention 
r  them. 

rhe  naval  events  of  1864  may  be  briefiy  summed  up  as  a  battle  in  Mo- 
Bay  ;  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama,  and  the 
ore  of  her  most  efficient  ally,  the  Florida.  We  shall  discuss  these  in 
>rder  of  their  importance. 
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NATAL  FIOHT  IN  MOBILE  BAY. 

The  enemy  had  long  contemplated  the  possession  of  Mobile 
gaarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  imposing  fortifications.  Here  was  a  diffl* 
cult  point  to  blockade ;  here  was  a  nursery  of  the  Confederate  navy ;  and 
here  yeesels  were  already  being  constructed  for  raising  the  blockade. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Gen.  Canby  sent  Maj.-Gen.  Gk>rdon  Graager, 
with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect,  to  co-operate  with  Admiral  Farragot 
against  the  defences  of  Mobile  Bay.    On  the  5th  August  the  Federal  fleet, 
numbering  fourteen  steamers  and  four  monitors,  carrying  in  all  more  than 
two  hundred  guns,  and  manned  by  twenty-eight  hundred  men,  moved 
steadily  up  the  main  ship-channel  into  Mobile  Bay.    Having  once  passed 
Fort  Morgan,  this  huge  armada  had  to  encounter  a  Oonfederate  oaral 
force  composed  of  one  iron-clad — the  ram  Tennessee — and  three  wooden 
vessels. ' 

The  Brooklyn  took  the  lead  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  passing  Fort  Morgan, 
keeping  up  such  a  broadside  fire  on  its  batteries  that  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were  almost  silenced.  But  another  danger  had  to  be  run ;  and  as  the  fleet 
moved  grandly  on,  a  torpedo  exploded  beneath  the  iron-clad  Tecnmseh, 
and  in  a  moment  she  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  carrying  down 
with  her  her  commander  and  nearly  all  her  crew.  As  the  fieet  got  part 
the  fort,  the  ram  Tennessee  dashed  out  at  the  Hartford,  Famgnt'sflag' 
ship,  but  finding  her  starboard  side  completely  protected  by  the  Moniton, 
was  imable  to  reach  her,  and  was  content  with  an  exchange  of  haroletf 
fire. 

The  three  Confederate  gunboats,  the  Morgan,  Gaines  and  Sdmawere 
ahead,  the  latter  pouring  a  raking  fire  into  the  enemy's  fleet  The  enfr 
my  passed  up  to  a  pocket  of  deep  water,  where  he  bore  off  somewhat  to 
the  westward,  and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  fleet.  About  this  timfl 
the  Gaines  was  disabled,  and  forced  to  retire  in  a  sinking  condition.  ^ 
Morgan  and  Selma  continued  to  fire  into  the  Hartford  and  BrooklyHi  ^ 
leading  vessels  of  the  enemy.  The  Metacomet,  which  had  up  to  this  tin* 
been  lashed  to  the  port-side  of  the  Hartford,  was  now  cast  off,  and  BteafflW 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  Selma  and  Morgan,  the  fire  from  the  «*• 
my's  fleet  having  ceased. 

The  Metacomet  was  a  wooden  gunboat,  mounting  ten  heavy  gooi) 
and  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  also  wooden  gunboats,  the  former  cany* 
ing  six  and  the  latter  four  heavy  guns.    At  this  time  the  Oonfederate  bf 
ship  Tennessee,  with  Admiral  Buchanan  on  board,  was  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Fort  Gaines,  beyond  signal  distance  of  the  Morgan  and  Sehnau  Shortly 
after  the  time  when  the  Metacomet  cast  off,  two  other  yessela  of  the  ena* 
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ere  also  Been  to  be  east  off  and  heading  in  the  same  general  direction 
the  Metacomet,  though  distant  from  her  about  two  and  a  half  miles, 
diatelj  on  seeing  the  Metacomet  cast  off,  the  Seln^a,  previously  head- 
)uthwestwardlj,  changed  her  course  and  bore  off  up  the  Bay  north- 
j  and  eastwardlj  with  L6  much  steam  as  she  could  make,  and  con- 
1  on  that  general  direction,  using  her  after  guns.  Upon  the  Selma^f 
ig  off,  the  Metacomet  bore  down  on  the  Moi^an,  which  vessel  engaged 
( she  came  on  for  some  minutes,  when  she  also  changed  her  course 
beamed  southeastwardlj  in  the  direction  of  shoal  water,  or  Fort  Mor- 
The  Metacomet  now  pursued  the  Morgan  for  some  minutes,  the  latter 
ghting  her  as  she  came,  when  a  rain  squall  suddenly  arose  which 
)rarily  obscured  the  vessels. 

)e  obscurity  of  the  squall  lasted  some  fifteen  minutes,  and  when  it 
td  off,  the  Metacomet  was  found  to  have  abandoned  the  pursuit  of 
[organ,  and  had  gone  in  quest  of  the  Selma,  which  was  still  pursuing 
course  up  the  Bay.  The  Metacomet  was  now  distant  from  the  Mor- 
omc  two  miles,  and  was  closely  overhauling  the  Selma.  The  Morgan' 
d  as  if  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Metacomet  and  Selma,  when  the 

surrendei-ed. 

appears  from  this  statement  that  there  was  no  combination  of  action 
icert  made  or  attempted  between  the  Moi^an  and  Selma  at  any  time 
the  Metacomet  cast  loose  from  the  Hartford.  It  is  proper  to  explain 
his  statement  is  reduced  from  the  findings  of  a  naval  court  of  inquiry 
[  in  the  Confederacy  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  naval  battle  in 
lo  Bay ;  and  that,  while  its  authenticity  is  thus  put  beyond  question, 
lirectly  opposed  to,  and  in  utter  variance  with  the  otScial  report  of 
iral  Buchanan,  to  the  effect  that  the  Morgan  and  Selma  were  engaged 
ht,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  the  Metacomet,  and  that  in 
lidst  of  that  fight  the  Morgan  withdrew  and  left  the  Selma  to  her 

Indeed  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two  vessels  never- at  any  time  com- 

;  for  had  such  combination  taken  place  it  would  have  led  to  the 
ntration  of  the  Federal  gunboats  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  Mor- 
B  well  as  the  Selma.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Conmiander  Harrison 
I  first  managed  his  vessel  skilfully ;  and  he  ultimately  saved  her  by  a 
it  run  to  Mobile.  To  estimate  this  feat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
k  place  after  the  severe  action  of  the  day  ;  that  it  was  undertaken  in 
ition  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  council  of  officers ;  that  the  ene- 
ras  between  the  Morgan  and  Mobile,  his  gunboats  and  iron-clads 
Dg  about  the  Bay  ;  that  the  night  was  calm  and  starlight,  and  the 
derate  vessel  high-pressnre,  and  making  black  smoke  which  could 
n  a  long  distance.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  circumstances  the 
m  succeeded  in  reaching  the  obstmctionsnear  the  city,  although  pursued 
lelled  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  by  three  of  the  Federal  vessels. 

35 
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While  the  affair  of  the  Metacomet  and  wooden  gunboats  was 
place  the  Confederate  flag-ship  Tennessee  was  three  or  four  miles  distant, 
slowly  following  up  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  column  of  ships,  which,  being 
of  too  great  draught,  were  confined  to  a  ^^  pocket "  of  deep  water  of  about 
fivo  or  six  miles  length  and  running  in  about  a  north-northwest  dirocdon. 
It  was  only  the  enemy's  gunboats,  being  of  light  draught,  that  could  go 
beyond  these  limits  and  pursue  ours. 

As  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  passed  the  forts  and  dispersed  the  gun- 
boats, was  proceeding  to  cast  anchor,  the  Tennessee  at  last  gave  sign  of 
battle  and  made  directly  for  the  Hartford.  It  was  a  desperate  enterprise, 
for  although  the  vessel  was  protected  by  flve  and  six  inches  of  iron-plating, 
she  was  about  to  engage  in  a  conflict  in  which  she  would  be  beset  by  a 
whole  fleet.  Farragut's  orders  to  the  Monitors  were  to  attack  the  Tennes- 
see, not  only  with  their  guns,  but  bows  on  at  full  speed.  The  doomed 
vessel  was  soon  surrounded.  The  Monongahela,  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Hartford,  each  struck  her  in  turn ;  and  the  latter  in  rasping  along  her 
side  poured  a  whole  port  broadside  of  nine-inch  solid  shot  within  ten  feet 
of  her  casemate.  The  vessel  still  floated,  but  was  unmanageable,  as  her 
steering  chains  were  gone.  A  second  and  more  terrible  onset  was  pre- 
pared ;  the  three  vessels  already  mentioned  again  bore  down  upon  her ;  a 
fourth,  the  Ossipee,  was  approaching  her  at  full  speed  ;  and  the  Chickasaw 
was  pounding  away  at  her  stem.  As  she  was  about  being  struck  by  the 
vessels  converging  upon  her,  a  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  Admiral 
Buchanan  surrendered  his  vessel  only  ailer  she  had  been  disabled,  himself 
wounded,  and  his  crew  almost  in  a  smothering  condition.  He  might 
have  anticipated  the  result  of  the  unequal  contest,  and  have  declined  it 
witli  honour. 

The  Federal  success,  however,  was  yet  incomplete,  as  the  forts  still 
held  out,  although  with  little  prospect  of  resisting  a  bombardment  from 
the  shore  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Monitors  and  ships  inside  the 
Bay.  On  the  8th  August  Fort  Oaines  surrendered  to  the  combined  naval 
and  land  forces.    Fort  Powell  was  blowii  up  and  abandoned. 

On  the  9th  Fort  Morgan  was  invested,  and  after  a  severe  bombardment 
burrendered  on  the  23d.  The  total  captures  amounted  to  1,464  prisoners, 
and  104  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  was  thus  in  possession  of  Mobile  Bay,  and  enabled  to  close 
tlie  port  to  all  ingress  or  egress  of  blockade  runners.  But  this  was  the 
limit  of  his  success ;  the  city  was  still  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  months 
were  to  elapse  before  the  enemy  was  to  make  any  new  demonstration  upon 
it.  The  capture  of  the  forts  did  not  give  the  city  of  Mobile  to  the.enemy^ 
or  even  give  him  a  practicable  water  basis  for  operations  against  it. 

Yet  FaiTagut's  victory,  so  easily  achieved  and  so  little  fruitful,  was  ex- 
claimed over  the  North  as  one  of  the  greatest  naval  achievements  of  the 
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r^,  ttid  was  by  Yankee  hyperbole  exalted  above  the  deeds  of  Nelton  at 
kf  algar  and  the  Nile.    He  who  had  by  the  most  indifferent  prowess— 

'tiie  enemy's  superiority  on  the  water  had  always  been  a  foregone  con* 
aSon-— come  to  bo  the  naval  hero  of  the  war,  was  immortalized  after  the 
dem  New  York  fashion  of  big  dinners  and  newspaper  lyrics.  A 
oet "  was  employed  to  recite  to  him  in  public  what  the  New  York 
iJimals  called  "  a  masterly  ballad,"  each  stanza  of  which  closed  with 

"vord  "  Farragut."  A  feast  was  prepared  for  him,  where  a  plaster  of 
csream  represented  the  American  Eagle,  and  miniature  ships,  built  of 
of  candy,  loaded  the  table.  The  sober  mind  will  turn  from  these 
displays  of  New  York  enthusiasm,  ridiculous  to  childishness, 
Lcx»k  at  facts.  The  naval  fight  in  Mobile  Bay  was  a  match  between 
Sixteen  Federal  vessels,  having  two  hundred  and  twelve  gxms,  and  four 
^federate  vessels,  having  twenty-two  guns.  The  commentary  of  history 
1  be  taken  from  the  words  written  at  the  time  in  the  columns  of  the 
slimond  jEkaminer :  ^'  It  was  a  most  unequal  contest  in  which  our  gal- 
^1;  little  navy  was  engaged,  and  we  lost  the  battle ;  but  our  ensign  went 
iVTi  in  a  blaze  of  glory." 

^VTe  pass  to  other  events  of  the  naval  service  of  1864,  to  find  a  record 
f*ederal  success,  coupled  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  dishonour. 

SINKING  OF  THB  CONFEDERATE   PBIVATESB  ALABAMA. 

The  privateering  service  of  the  Confederate  States  had  not  accomplished 
that  the  public  had  expected  from  it ;  and  yet  the  sum  of  its  results 
^  formidable,  and  amounted  to  a  considerable  weight  in  the  war.  From 
s  time  the  pilot-boat  Savannah  and  the  little  schooner  Jetf.  Davis  sftllied 
^t  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  terrour  had  been  struck  into  the  entire 
"^mercial  marine  of  the  enemy.  The  Sumter,  carrying  nine  guns,  under 
^mand  of  Capt.  Kaphael  Semmes,  was  the  first  really  formidable  ex- 
^inent  of  a  Confederate  privateer.  After  capturing  a  number  of  prizes, 
'^^  Was  abandoned  at  Gibraltar,  in  January,  1862,  as  unseaworthy.  Since 
*^^  the  two  most  famous  Confederate  privateers  were  tlie  Alabama  and 
tt«  Florida,  which  scoured  the  seas  from  the  East  Indies  to  the  Atlantic 
W)«8t,  inflicting  on  the  Federal  commerce  and  tonnage  the  most  disastrous 
results. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Federal  Congress  of  captures  by  Confederate 
ffnisers  up  to  the  30th  of  January,  1864.  The  list,  which  was  not  com- 
lete,  footed  up  193,  with  a  tonnage  of  89,704.  At  fifty  dollars  a  ton,  the 
essels  were  valued  at  $4,485,200 ;  the  cargoes,  at  one  hundred  dollars  a 
rn,  were  estimated  at  $8,970,400 ;  total  value,  $13,455,500.  Sixty-twc 
ere  captured  by  the  Alabama ;  twenty -six  by  the  Sumter,  and  twenty 
ro  by  the  Florida. 
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But  the  effect  of  the  Confederate  privateering  on  Federal  tonnage  ^n 
even  more  marked.  The  perils  of  capture  were  standing  temptatior^fe^ 
Northern  ship-owners  to  transfer  their  vessels,  and  put  them  under  ^ 
protection  of  foreign  flags ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1864  it  was  officS.4m 
reported  at  Washington  that  478,665  tons  of  American  shippage  '^^Qf^ 
fljiug  other  flags.  This  loss  to  the  North,  as  a  matter  of  course,  involp^ 
a  consequent  increase  of  the  tonnage  and  power  of  its  commercial  liviik 
and  was  a  bitter  and  humiliating  infliction  upon  its  pride. 

The  Alabama,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Confederate  privateers  or 
cruisers,  had  been  built  at  Birkenhead,  England,  and  left  the  Meney, 
July  29, 1862.    The  construction  of  this  vessel  within  the  British  domin- 
ions was  loDg  a  theme  of  diplomatic  accusations  at  Washington,  in  whkh 
it  was  charged  that  Great  Britain  had,  in  this  circumstance,  overstepped 
the  limits  and  obligations  of  her  neutrality  in  the  war.     To  this  foolish 
and  insolent  assertion  the  latter  Government  made  a  reply  which  shonld 
have  been  conclusive  of  the  matter.     On  the  11th  September,  1868,  Earl 
Kussell  had  written  :    ^^  With  regard  to  the  general  duties  of  a  nentr&l, 
according  to  international  law,  the  true  doctrine  has  been  laid  down  re- 
peatedly by  Presidents  and  judges  of  eminence  of  the  United  States  and 
that  doctrine  is,  that  a  neutral  may  sell  to  either  or  both  of  two  belligerent 
parties  any  implements  or  munitions  of  war  which  such  belligerents  maj 
wish  to  purchase  from  the  subjects  of  the  neutral,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  reason  why  a  ship  that  is  to  be  used  for  warlike  purposes  is  more  an  in- 
strument or  implement  of  war  than  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  bayonets, 
gunpowder,  and  projectiles  to  be  fired  from  cannon  and  muskets.    A  ship 
or  musket  may  be  sold  to  one  belligerent  or  the  other,  and  only  ceases  to 
be  neutral  when  the  ship  is  owned,  manned,  and  employed  in  war,  and  the 
musket  is  held  by  a  soldier,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  enemy. 
In  fact,  the  ship  can  never  be  expected  to  decide  a  war  or  a  campugn, 
whereas  the  other  things  above  mentioned  may,  by  equipping  a  larger 
army,  enable  the  belligerent  wliich  requires  them  to  obtain  decisive  advan- 
tages in  the  war." 

Here  was  a  plain,  comprehensive  definition  of  neutralify,  wliich  the 
good  sense  of  the  world  evidently  accepted.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon 
the  British  Government  that  it  should  have  been  driven  from  a  position  so 
well  fortified  by  reason  and  justice,  and  should  have  subsequently  allowed 
itself  to  be  bullied  by  the  Washington  Government  into  the  seizure  of  two 
iron-clads  (combining  the  ram  and  monitor  principles),  which  were  bring 
built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  as  aUegedj  for  the  service  of  the 
Confederates.  That  seizure  was  made  in  1863.  The  terms  in  which  that 
outrage  was  demanded,  and  the  mean  and  cowardly  circuit  by  which  the 
British  Gt>vemment  ultimately  conceded  it,  may  be  placed  here  as  an  ei« 
ample  of  the  timidity  of  that  Government,  and  a  striking  eyidence  that 
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lothing  had  been  further  from  its  intentions  daring  the  war  than  the  «  rec- 
)gnition  "  of  the  C!onfederate  States.    The  demand  was  made  as  follows 

*'  Lboatio]!  or  TRX  Umitsd  SrATBt,  LoKDOK,  SgpL  S,  186S. 

*^  My  Lobd  :  I  have  the  hononr  to  transmit  copies  of  farther  depositions  rekting  to 
lis  lannching  and  other  preparation  of  the  second  of  the  two  vessels-of-war  from  th« 
raid  of  Messrs.  Laird,  at  Birkenhead,  concerning  which  it  has  ahreadj  been  mj  disagree* 
lUe  dotj  to  make  most  serioas  representations  to  Her  Migesty^s  Government. 

"  I  believe  there  is  not  any  reasonable  ground  for  donbt  that  these  vessels,  if  permit- 
»d  to  leave  the  port  of  Liverpool,  will  be  at  once  devoted  to  the  object  of  carrying  on 
irar  against  the  United  States  of  America.  I  have  taken  the  necessary  measnres  in  the 
>roper  quarters  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  respective  statements  current  here,  that  they 
ire  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  France  or  for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
lave  found  both  without  founilation.  At  this  moment,  neither  of  those  Powers  appears 
:o  have  occasion  to  use  concealment  or  equivocation  in  regard  to  its  intentions,  had  it 
my  in  obtaining  such  ships.  In  the  notes  which  I  had  the  honour  to  ctddress  to  your 
Uurdship  on  the  11th  of  July  and  the  14th  of  Aug^t,  I  believe  I  stated  the  importance 
ittaohed  by  my  Government  to  the  decision  involved  in  this  case  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. Since  that  date  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
lull  ^probation  of  its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  my  painful  duty  to  make 
known  to  your  Lordship  that,  in  some  respects,  it  has  fallen  short  in  expressing  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  have  been  in  the  interval  directed  to  describe  the  grave  natuve 
nf  the  situation  in  which  both  countries  must  be  placed  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggres- 
non  committed  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  by  either  of  these 
fonnidable  vessels. 

**  I  pray  your  Lordship  to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  highest  consideration  with 
irhich  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Chables  Francis  Adams. 
^  Bight  EonaurabU  Earl  BusseU^  d^.,  dse^ 

The  consequence  of  this  menace  was  that  the  Messrs.  Laird  were  for- 
bidden to  allow  these  vessels  to  leave  their  yard  "  without  an  ample  ex- 
planation of  their  destination  and  a  sustainable  reference  to  the  owner  or 
)wners  for  whom  they  are  constructed."  It  was  outrageously  held  by 
Lord  Russell  that  "  Messrs.  Laird  were  bound  to  declare — and  sustain  on 
mimpeachable  testimony  such  declaration — ^the  Governments  for  whom 
he  steam  rams  have  been  built."  In  other  words,  without  an  affidavit  or 
)ther  legal  foundation  for  proceedings  against  them,  these  gentlemen  were 
•equired  to  come  forward  and  prove  their  innocence,  a  thing  opposed  to 
ill  the  law  of  Coke  and  Blackstone,  and  practised  for  the  first  time  in 
iiitish  dominions  at  the  dictation  of  powers  in  Washington. 

We  return  to  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  cruise  of  the  Alabama.  She 
rrived  at  Porto  Pray  a  on  the  19th  August.  Shortly  thereafter  Capt. 
^phael  Semmes  assumed  command.  Hoisting  the  Confederate  flag,  die 
rnlBed  and  captured  several  .vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  Flores.  Cruising  to 
le  westward,  and  making  several  captures,  she  approached  within  two 
andred  miles  of  New  York ;  thence  going  southward,  arrived,  on  the 
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18th  November  at  Port  Royal,  Martinique.    On  the  night  of  the  19tli  ^^ 
escaped  &om  the  harbour  and  tlie  Federal  steamer  Ban  Jacinto,  and    ^^ 
the  20th  November  was  at  Blanquilla.     On  the  7th  December  she  CJ^P 
tured  the  steamer  Ariel  in  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domir^go, 
Qn  January  11th,  1863,  she  sunk  the  Federal  gunboat  Hatteras  off  G^  «u 
vcston,  and  on  the  80th  arrived  at  Jamaica.     Cruising  to  the  eastwajxi 
and  making  many  captures,  she  arrived,  on  the  10th  April,  at  Fernanda 
de  Noronha,  and  on  the  11th  May  at  Bahia,  where,  on  the  13th,  she 
joined  by  the  Confederate  steamer  Georgia.     Cruising  near  the  I 
thence  southward  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  numerous  captures 
were  made.     On  the  29th  July  she  anchored  in  Saldanha  Bay,  Sont} 
Africa,  and  near  there,  on  the  5th  August,  was  joined  by  the  Confedea-ftt^ 
bark  Tuscaloosa,  Commander  Low.    In  September,  1863,  she  was  at  St 
Simon's  Bay,  and  in  October  was  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  up  to  Jazi- 
nary  20,  1864,  cruised  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  vicinity,  visitii^  Singa- 
pore, and  making  a  number  of  very  valuable  captures,  including  the  H/g-li- 
lander,  Sonora,  etc.     From  this  point  she  cruised  on  her  homeward  traclc 
via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  capturing  the  bark  Tycoon  and  ship  Eockingliam, 
and  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  June,  1864,  where  she  repaired. 

.  A  Federal  steamer,  the  Kearsarge,  was  lying  off  the  harbour.    Cip^ 
Semmes  might  easily  have  evaded  this  enemy ;  the  business  of  his  vess*^! 
was  that  of  a  privateer  ;  and  her  value  to  the  Confederacy  was  out  of  «-" 
comi)arison  with  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy,  the  loss  of  which  would,  ^ 
course,  be  but  an  unimportant  subtraction  from  the  immense  superiori'^ 
of  the  Federals  on  the  water.     But  Capt.  Semmes  had  been  twitted  w»-^ 
the  name  of  "  pirate  ;  "  and  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  attempt  an  ec^^ 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  a  naval  jSght  within  sight  of  the  FrCTu^ 
coast,  which  contest,  it  was  calculated,  would  prove  the  Alabama  a  lef»-  *' 
mate  war  vessel,  and  give  such  an  exhibition  of  Confederate  belligeiei»^ 
as  possibly  to  revive  the  question  of  "  recognition  "  in  Paris  and  Loodc^^ 
These  were  the  secret  motives  of  the  gratuitous  fight  with  which  CiJ^^ 
Semmes  obliged  the  enemy  off  the  port  of  Cherbourg. 

The  Alabama  carried  one  7-inch  Blakely  rifled  gun,  one  8-inch  amooti' 
bore  pivot  gim,  and  six  32-poundcrs,  smooth-bore,  in  broadside ;  the  Ke»^ 
sarge  carried  four  broadside  32-pounders,  two  11-inch  and  one  SS-jkhhw 
rifle.     The  two  vessels  were  thus  about  equal  in  match  and  armament; 
and  their  tonnage  was  about  the  same.     On  the  morning  of  the  Idthot 
June,  the  Alabama  steamed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  for  the  pn^ 
pose  of  engaging  the  Kearsarge,  which  had  been  lying  off-and-on  the  port 
for  several  days  previously.     She  came  up  with  the  latter  mt  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles  from  the  shore.    The  vessels  were  about  one  mile  irom 
each  other,  when  the  Alabama  opened  with  solid-shot  upon  the  enemy,  to 
which  he  replied  in  a  few  minutes. 
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The  two  vessels,  instead  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  resorted  to  a  cnri- 
manoQuvre — ^fighting  in  a  circle,  and  steaming  around  a  common 
;Te.  The  distance  between  them  yaried  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile. 
Alabama  fired  alternately  with  shot  and  shell ;  her  guns  were  ad- 
ibly  worked ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  Kearsarge  showed  no  sign  of 
erial  damage,  when,  after  more  than  an  hour's  fire,  Oapt.  Semmes 
(Ttained  that  his  own  vessel  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  large  apertures 
iug  been  made  in  her  sides  and  between  decks.  He  now  turned  his 
d  towards  the  French  coast,  hoping  to  reach  it  under  a  fidl  head  of 
xn  and  ^a  crowd  of  sail.  It  was  too  late ;  the  ship  was  evidently 
cued ;  the  fires  were  extinguished  in  the  furnaces ;  and  when  the  Kear- 
^e,  which  pursued  her,  was  four  hundred  yards  distant,  Oapt.  Semmes 
Led  down  his  colours,  and  prepared  to  surrender.  His  vessel  was  evi- 
bly  settling  under  him,  and  he  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  Kearsarge 
ber  boats  to  put  out  to  receive  the  surrender  and  rescue  her  prisoners 
3l  the  fate  of  drowning.  Ko  boat  came.  Instead  of  despatching  relief, 
Searsarge  fired  five  times  upon  the  Alabama  after  her  colours  had  been 
cL  ^  It  is  charitable  to  suppose,"  says  Capt.  Semmes,  ^  that  a  ship 
^ar  of  a  Christian  nation  could  not  have  done  this  intentionally."  Eut 
*e  is  another  explanation  of  this  act.  It  has  since  become  known  to 
i«rorld  that  in  a  certain  diplomatic  letter  from  Secretary  Seward  on 
itions  growing  out  of  this  battle,  he  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
end  vessel  had  choice  of  a  capture  of  prisoners,  or  "  of  sinking  the 
y  of  the  pirate  !  " 

Ct  appeared  that  nothing  but  a  watery  grave  awaited  the  officere  and 
V  of  the  Alabama.  As  the  vessel  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  the  un- 
py  and  desperate  men  leaped  overboard,  and  the  waves  were  soon  filled 
A  drowning  men.  Happily  an  English  yacht,  the  Deerhoxmd,  was 
D  the  scene,  and  having  been  allowed  by  the  Kearsarge  to  go  to  the 
ue,  steamed  up  in  the  midst  of  the  drowning  men,  and  rescued  most 
•liem  from  the  water.  Capt.  Senmies  was  taken  by  the  Deerhound's 
t  from  the  water,  as  he  was  sinking  for  the  last  time.  He  turned  his 
>  to  the  rescuing  party,  and  said  :  "  I  am  Capt.  Semmes — save  me." 
was  eagerly  taken  aboard  when  his  rank  was  thus  known,  and,  being 
"ered  with  a  tarpaulin,  he  was  carried  to  the  English  yacht,  directly 
ler  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  without  attracting  any  attention  from  the 
Bel. 

The  loss  of  the  Alabama,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  thirty ;  and  on 
Kearsarge  not  a  single  life  had  been  lost.  But  there  was  another  in- 
ality  of  results  of  much  more  curious  interest.  The  hull  of  tlie  Ala- 
la  had  been  fearfully  opened  by  the  enemy's  shot  and  shell,  and  yet  the 
LTsarge,  after  the  contest,  showed  such  little  evidence  of  serious  damage, 
\  it  did  not  appear  even  necessary  for  her  to  come  into  port  to  repair. 
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The  secret  came  out  after  the  engagement.  The  Kearsarge  had  a  concedS^^ 
armotiTy  that  completely  protected  her  from  the  thirteen  or  fonrteen  8lL^>|y 
received  in  or  about  her  hull.     Her  midship  section,  on  both  sides,  Was 
thoroughly  iron-coated.  This  had  been  done  with  chain  constmcted  for  the 
purpose,  placed  perpendicularly  from  the  rail  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
whole  covered  over  by  a  thin  outer  planking,  which  gave  no  indicatioD  of 
the  armour  beneath.    This  planking  had  been  ripped  ofi*  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  Alabama,  the  chain  broken  and  indented 
in  many  places,  and  forced  partly  into  the  ship's  side.    She  was  most 
effectually  guarded,  however,  in  this  section  irom  penetration*;  and  in  the 
hour's  contest  the  Alabama  little  knew  that  she  was  fighting  a  nuuled 
enemy,  with  scarcely  a  single  chance  in  her  favour. 

In  commenting  on  this  discovery,  the  Bichmond  Dispatch  referred  to 
a  certain  custom  of  chivalry,  that  when  a  knight  was  discovered  in  eon- 
cealed  armour  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  by  the  public  hangman.  The 
Northern  public,  however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  so  fine  a 
notion  ;  and  Capt.  Winslow,  the  North  Carolinian,  who  conunanded  the 
Kearsarge,  easily  entitled  his  exploit  among  the  sensations  of  the  dar, 
reached  the  American  coast  to  find  himself  famous,  was  overwhehued  with 
receptions  and  dinners  in  Boston,  and  had  his  physiognomy  recorded  on 
the  first  pages  of  the  New  York  pictorials. 
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A  few  weeks  later  another  naval  exploit  of  the  enemy  was  practicaDj 
to  terminate  the  privateering  service  of  the  Confederates,  and  to  give  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  illustrations  of  the  enemy's  utter  disr^ardof 
means  in  obtaining  any  desirable  result  in  the  war.    An  account  of  this 
event  is  properly  preceded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers, of  Admiral  Farragut,  the  naval  hero  of  the  North.    When  the 
Russian  Admiral,  in  1863,  wintered  in  New  York  with  his  fleet,  it  was  la 
occasion  of  receptions  and  banquets,  at  one  of  which  occurred  the  follow- 
ing conversation  witli  Admiral  Farragut.    The  latter  was  complaining 
of  the  American  officer  who  did  not  capture  a  Confederate  steamer  in  a 
neutral  port.     "  Why,  would  you  have  done  it  ? "  asked  the  Russian. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply.     "  But,"  said  the  Russian,  "  your  Gov- 
ernment would  have  broken  you."    "  Of  course  it  would,"  replied  Ad- 
miral F. ;  "  htU  watddnH  I  have  had  her  !  "    The  New  York  journals  re- 
ported this  among  the  heroic  anecdotes  of  their  heroic  men  ;  when  it  wtt 
simply  the  brutal  expression  of  advantage,  the  disowning  of  all  interaa- 
tional  conscience,  tlie  characteristic  Yankee  bluster  of  might  against  right 

This  curious  exposition  of  international  law  by  the  Federal  Admiral 
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lot  have  to  wait  long  for  a  practical  illoBtration.  After  the  captare  of 
Sdabama,  the  enemy  appears  to  have  had  an  increased  desire  for  the 
r  important  Confederate  cmiser,  the  Florida,  carrying  eight  guns.  She 
eluded  the  Eearsarge  at  Brest,  and  since  tlien  had  ventured  within 
'  miles  of  New  York,  chasing  the  war  steamer  Ericsson,  and  capturing 
iteamer  Electric  Spark  on  the  route  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  next 
d  from  at  Teneriffe,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Salvador, 
iL 

!he  Wachusett,  a  Federal  steamer,  was  also  in  this  neutral  port ;  and 
iommander.  Napoleon  Collins,  conceived  the  utterly  outrageous  and  das- 
7  design  of  sinking  the  Confederate  vessel  at  her  anchorage,  or  captur- 
ler  by  steaUng  upon  her  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  towing  her  out  to 

The  circumstances  of  the  outrage  were  of  peculiar  atrocity.  A  little 
midnight  of  6th  October,  the  Wachusett  slipped  her  cables,  and  bore 
n  upon  the  Florida,  when  about  one  half  the  crew  of  the  unsuspecting 
d  were  ashore.  The  Florida's  o£Scer  on  deck,  when  he  saw  the  ap- 
ich  of  the  Wachusett,  actually  hailed  her  to  avoid  an  accidental  col« 
n  as  he  feared ;  little  supposing  that  the  Federal  vessel  was  coming 
n  under  a  full  head  of  steam  with  the  diabolical  design  of  sinking 
afenceless  vessel  with  her  crew  asleep  beneath  her  decks.  The  blow, 
ever,  was  not  well  delivered,  striking  the  Florida  in  the  stem  and  not 
dships  as  intended.  As  the  Wachusett  drew  off,  she  demanded  the 
Buder  of  the  vessel,  incapable  of  resistance,  and  having  in  a  few  mo 
its  boarded  her,  attached  a  hawser,  and  moving  at  the  top  of  her  speed, 
ed  the  Florida  rapidly  out  to  sea.  The  outrage  was  not  discovered  by 
Brazilian  fleet  until  die  Wachusett  with  her  prize  had  got  out  to  sea, 

then  some  harmless  shots  were  fired,  which  passed  over  her 
nant. 

[)f  course  Mr.  Seward  had  to  apologize  to  the  Brazilian  Oovemment, 
Capt.  Collins  had  to  go  through  certain  forms  of  censure.  But  this 
of  no  importance.  The  diplomatic  apology  did  not  prevent  the  Florida 
1  being  held  as  a  prize,  and  afterwards  being  '^  accidentally  "  sunk  in 
apton  Boads.  And  the  official  affectation  with  Capt.  Collins  did 
prevent  the  press  from  lauding  him,  and  the  New  York  Herald  from 
Dg :  "  Certainly,  no  page  of  history  can  show  a  more  daring  achieve- 
t  ^ — another  illustration,  by  the  way,  of  how  the  North  has  measured 
J  in  the  war  by  the  very  degrees  of  wantonness  and  outrage. 


mVASION  OF  MISSOUBI  BT  GEN.  PBIOB. 


n  the  close  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  group  of  events  of  the  war,  in 
^  outside  of  the  grand  campaigns  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  we  may 
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properly  place  hero  a  brief  record  of  what  was  the  most  important  of  the 
detached  military  operations  of  1864.  This  was  a  moYement  ifi  theTrans- 
Mississippi,  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  G^n.  Price.  It  appears  to  ha?e 
been  altogether  a  detached  operation,  having  no  relation  to  the  campaigni 
ea^t  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with  but  little  effect  on  the  general  issues  of 
the  war.    It  is  therefore  narrated  in  a  small  space. 

About  the  middle  (^  September,  Gen.  Price  entered  Missouri,  crossing 
the  State  line  from  Arkansas,  by  the  way  of  Pocahontas  and  Poplar  Blnfil 
He  had  about  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  G^ns.  Shelbv, 
Marmaduke,  and  Fagan.  From  Poplar  Bluff,  Price  advanced,  by  the 
way  of  Bloomfield,  to  Pilot  Ejuob,  driving  before  him  the  various  outpost 
garrisons,  and  threatening  Gape  Girardeau.  Pilot  Knob  was  evacuated, 
and  Price  thus  obtained  a  strongly  fortified  position,  eighty-six  miles  south 
of  St.  Louis,  the  terminus  of  tlie  railroad,  and  the  depot  for  supply  of  the 
lower  outposts. 

Gen.  Bosecrans,  the  Federal  commander  in  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri, was  largely  superiour  in  force  to  Price ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  concentrate  or  handle  his  troops,  and  the  country  was  sur- 
prised to  find  Gen.  Price  moving  almost  without  molestation  through  the 
large  State  of  Missouri,  doing  incalculable  mischief,  and  kindling  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederates  with  another  campaign  of  wonders  in  this  remote  re- 
gion of  the  war.    From  Pilot  Knob  Gen.  Price  moved  north  to  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  and  continued  up  that  river  towards  Kansas.     Qen,  Cnstis, 
commanding  the  Department  of  Kansas,  immediately  collected  such  forces 
as  he  could  to  repel  the  invasion ;  ^hile  four  brigades  of  Federal  cavalry, 
numbering  about  eight  thousand  men  and  eight  rifled  guns,  were  operat- 
ing in  Price's  rear.     On  the  23d  October,  Gen.  Price  was  brou^t  to  bat- 
tle on  the  Big  Blue,  and  defeated.  Gens.  Marmaduke  and  Oabell  being 
taken  prisoners,  and   the   Confederates  losing  nearly  all  of  their  artil- 
lery.     On   the    following   day.  Price  was  again   attadced,   near  Fort 
fjcott,  and    obliged  hurriedly  to   retreat  into  Kansas.     He  then  tamed 
down  to  the  south,  and  crossed  the  Arkansas  Biver,  above  Fort  Smith, 
into    the  Indian  Tenntory.      He  subsequently  went  into  winter  qua^ 
ters  in  the  south  of  Arkansas,  his  men  in  worse  plight  than  when  thej 
started  from  that  State,  and  the  conclusion  of  his  campaign  an  undoubted 
fedlnre. 

The  fact  is  that  Gen.  Price  had  retreated  from  Missouri,  not  so  mudi 
under  the  stress  of  the  enemy's  arms  as  from  inherent  faults  in  his  own 
enterprise.  He  had  declared  that  his  invasion  was  not  a  raid,  that  he  came 
to  possess  Missouri ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  excursion,  its  indefiniteuefia, 
and  the  failure  to  concentrate  on  important  points,  ruined  him.  While 
his  command  roamed  through  the  State,  his  men,  brought  to  the  vicinity 
of  their  old  homes,  which  they  had  not  seen  for  several  years,  were  ex- 
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posed  to  nnnsual  temptations  to  desert ;  and  instead  of  being  reinforced 
by  recruits,  his  command  was  diminished  by  desertions  at  every  step  of 
the  march,  and  almost  ran  through  his  fingers  before  he  left  the  State. 
With  this  sad  conclusion  of  Gen.  Price's  expedition,  the  last  hope  was 
banished  from  the  Southern  mind  of  possessing  Missouri ;  and  the  opera- 
tfons  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  may  be  said  now  to  have  made  their  last 
6gure  of  importance  in  the  war. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THS  PBB8IDENTIAL  OANYASS  OF  1864  IN  THB  VOBTH. — ITS  BBLATI0V8  TO  TlUB  lUIlTAn  Oil* 
PAIOir. — ^BEYIBW  or  PABTIBS  IN  THB  NORTH. — A  GENERAL  DIBTINOTION  FOUVDID  Off  TfO 
QUESTIONS.— OOlfPOSITION  OF  THB  PARTY  OPPOSING  MB.  UNOOLN's  ADMrnBRiTIOS.- 
THE  DO0TBINE3   OF  THE  BLAOK  RBPUBUOAN   PARTT  IXP0S8IBLB  TO  BE  DiniID.—BOf 
THB  PARTY  OHANQED  AND  SHIFTED  THBOUOH  THB  WAR.— OPINIONS  OF  MB.  WOtTB  ASB 
MB.    OLAY. — ^MODERN   YEBIFIOATION   OF   MB.    OLAY^S   OHABOB    OF   "  AMALGAMiTIOS."-       { 
POLICY  OF  THB  BLAOK  RBPT7BLI0AN  PARTY  AT  THB  BBQINNINO  OF  THE  WAB.— XL  US' 
OOLN^S  INSTINCTS  OF  TJNW0RTHINB8S. — ^HOW  THE  PEAOB  PARTY  IN  THB  NOBTH  XAStlll 
FIBST  FALSE  STEP. — OBOWTH  OF  THB  POWER  OF  LINCOLN^S  ADMINISTRATION.— ITS  lO^ 
ITRES  OF  TBBBOUR. — MODERATION  OF  TUB  OOHTFEDBRACY  TOWARDS  *' UNION  Mil"  AD 
DISSENTIENTS. — SOMB  ACCOUNT  OF  ARRESTS  IN  THB  NORTH. — ^LINCOLH*S  DBIBOnTI  ill- 
TEM.— COMPARATIVE    IMPOSSIBILITY    OF    MAINTAININO    AN   OPPOSITION    PABTT  VK 10 
NORTH. — ^INFAMOUS  CONDUCT  OF  "  WAR  DEMOCBATS.^' — THE  00N8EBYATIYB  FHlU«X  ff 
THE  CONGRESS  AT  WASHINGTON. — A  RECOBD  OF  ITS  TOTES. — REASSURANCE  OF  TBI  OOl* 
SEBYATITB  PARTY  IN  1864.— THE  PARTY  ISSUES  OF  1864,  WITH  BSFBRENCl  TO  ^'SlOOi- 
STBUOnON." — CONVENTION  OF  THE    GOVERNMENT   PARTY   AT  BALTIMOBB.— OS  "FIi^ 
FORM.** — PRETBBMISSION  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  STATS   ABOUTIOH   OF  BLAVBIT.— BO* 
THIS  CONDITION  WAS  AFTEBWABDS  IN8BBTBD. — ^MR.  UNCOLN^S  RX80RIPT,  **  TO  WBOX  ff 
MAY   CONCEBN.** — HISTORY   OF  THB   NIAGARA  FALLS   COMMISSION. — ^BOW  MB.  UIOOU^ 
PASSPOBT  WAS  MADE  A  POLITICAL  CABD. — ^DEMOCRATIC  CONTENTION  AT  CmOiOO.—V 
DECLARATION     OF    PRINCIPLES. — M^CLBLLAN^S    LETTER   OF   AOCEPTAHGB. — SLATBT  10 
LONGEB  AN  ISSUE  IN  THB  WAR. — THB  CONSTITUTIONAL  POINT  AT  I8SUB  BETWEDT  mHU^ 
LAN  AND  LINCOLN. — THB  RADICAL  WING  OF  THE  RBPUBUOAN  PABTT. — THl  OLITH.** 
CONVENTION. — THB  ISSUES  OF  THB  CANVASS  AS  BETWEEN  THE  DSMOORATIO  PABTT,  fB 
GOVERNMENT  PARTY,  AND  THB  RADICAL  PARTY.— HOW  THB  TWO  LAST  XN9TBAD  OT  1* 
TWO  FIRST  COALESCED. — "  RBOONSTBUCTION  "  ANTE-DATED. — A  FAINT    HINT  OF  !■■• 
SUFFRAGE. — THB  WRITTEN  ISSUES  OF  THB  CANVASS  BUT  LITTLE  OONBIDXBXD.— 'IBI  <'^ 
TEST  MAINLY  ON  THE  FOURTH  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CHICAOO  "  PLATFOBM.** — ^IUW?1«* 
OF   THB   M*CLELLAN   CAMPAIGN   PAPEBS. — THE   ELECTION    OF   M*OLBLLAH  TMPOtBOBMV 
VIEW  OF  THE  FEDEBAL  VICTOBIBS  OF  1864. — TRIUMPH  OF  MB-UHCOUr  AITOHIB  PAtfS^ 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  POPULAR  VOTE  IN  HIS  ELECTION. — A  LARGE  BLXMBBT  OF  EBOOOU^ 
MBNT  IN  IT.— THE  VICTORY  OF  THB  CONSTITUTION  POSTPONED. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  consideration  which  attadieltD 
the  Presidential  contest  in  the  North  which  was  now  to  take  place ;  lit 
have  stated  that  it  gave  a  new  hope  for  the  Sonth  in  1864 ;  and  we  hate 
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dicated  that  tho  political  campaign  of  this  year  was,  in  the  minds  of  the 
onfederate  leaders,  scarcely  less  important  than  the  military.  Indeed,  the 
fro  were  indissolubly  connected ;  and  the  calculation  in  Bichmond  was 
lat  if  military  matters  conld  even  be  held  in  a  negative  condition,  the 
^ocratic  party  in  the  North  would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
» the  popular  impatience  of  the  war,  and  bringing  it  to  a  close  on  terms 
iceptable  to  t|)e  great  mass  of  the  Southern  people. 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  political  campaign  it  will  be  well  to 
ike  a  rapid  review  and  analysis  of  parties  in  the  Korth,  even  at  the  risk 
some  repetition  to  the  reader. 

Parties  in  the  North  were  divided  by  very  distinct  lines.  There 
sre  two  questions  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  One  of  these 
ferred  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  as  opposed  to  military  neces- 
y — ^real  or  pretended.    The  other  had  reference  to  the  relative  powers 

the  Union  and  the  States.  On  both  these  questions  the  party  in  power 
ild  loose  and  careless  opinions,  employing  force  wherever  it  would  avail 
r  military  or  partisan  advantage.  The  opposition  contended  for  a  strict 
»ervance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
Utea.    This  was  the  general  distinction. 

But  widely  as  the  theories  of  these  two  parties  separated  them  on 
QfiBtions  touching  the  sanctity  and  scope  of  the  Constitution,  there  was 
31  a  margin  of  difference  left  between  the  views  of  the  Northern  Demo- 
Utic  party  and  the  Southern  doctrines  upon  which  the  right  of  Secession 
as  founded.  The  difference,  however,  concerned  only  the  last  alternative 
^Secession.  According  to  the  Northern  view,  the  Union  was  inviolable 
i4  perpetual,  and  all  grievances  must  be  redressed  within  the  Union  by 
nnedies  which  respected  its  integrity.  According  to  the  Southern  view, 
MeBsion  was  a  rightful  remedy  for  evils  otherwise  incurable,  sanctioned 
J  the  precedent  and  precepts  of  the  men  of  1776. 

This  latter  doctrine  had  so  limited  a  support  at  the  North,  however, 
*t  it  was  totally  unknown  in  the  controversies  of  parties.  There,  all,  or 
^fy  all,  assumed  that  the  Union  was  permanent  and  inviolable — differ- 
ices  of  opinion  turning  upon  the  powers  of  the  Union ;  the  powers  of  the 
aderal  Gk)vemment ;  the  rightfulness  of  extra-constitutional  measures  in 
ne  of  war ;  and  the  expediency,  and  most  judicious  means  of  coercion. 

The  i)arty  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration — ^most  properly 
fflgnated  as  the  Constitutional  party — was  composed  chiefly  of  Demo- 
its,  but  largely  interspersed  with  Whigs  of  the  stamp  of  Wm.  B.  Reed 
Philadelphia,  Eobert  C.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Revei'dy  Johnson 
Bfaryland,  Wm.  B.  Crittenden,  and  the  like.  In  partisan  pariancc  tliey 
re  called  "  Copperheads,"  and  they  were  reinforced  in  the  debates, 
ogk  generally  opposed  in  the  votes,  by  a  class  of  men  who  had  splii 
ij  from  the  Democratic  party,  called  "  War  Democrats." 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  state  in  precise  terms  the  politictl  doctrS^ 
confessedly  held  by  the  Black  Bepnblican  party.    After  a  patient 
we  have  desisted  from  the  attempt.    The  more  responaible  avowik 
professions  of  its  leaders  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fanatical  uttea 
ances  of  its  less  conspicuous  and  more  active  representatiyee.    Its  pojcy  « 
well  as  its  professions  were  shaped  to  suit  the  hour ;  and  changed  with 
evey  varying  phase  of  the  war.    The  party  was  conserva^ve  and  apolo- 
getic in  moments  of  distrust  and  apprehension ;  but  always  ready  to  cfer- 
step  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  burst  through  the  restninti 
of  law,  in  seasons  of  confidence  and  success.    It  was  as  unfaithfol  to  iti 
own  promulgated  schedules  of  faith,  and  programmes  of  policy,  as  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.     It  alike  disregarded  its  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Coiutitii- 
tion  and  pledges  of  adherence  to  specific  lines  of  policy.    It  would,  there- 
fore, be  quite  useless  to  quote  from  its  several  creeds  and  platfonoBi  to 
ascertain  its  principles  as  a  party ;   for  it  would  be  folly  to  judge  of  its 
character  by  its  professions. 

In  sketching  the  career  of  one  of  the  parties  of  the  Korth,  we  neces- 
sarily present  a  history  of  that  which  constantly  opposed  itt  Tbe  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  review  will,  therefore,  be  the  Slack  Eepublican  party; 
which  had  absolute  control  of  the  war  throughout,  and  which,  in  daim- 
ing  the  credit  of  its  results,  assumes  the  responsibility  of  its  transactions. 

As  composed  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  this  party  wai 
not  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  during  the  first  years  of  its  care^- 
It  was  a  party  built  up,  as  we  have  seen,  through  many  years  of  effort, 
upon  the  agitation  against  slavery.    In  the  beginning  it  was  despised  alike 
for  its  weakness  in  numbers  and  for  its  fanaticism.     It  received  its  H^ 
from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  England,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it^ 
fostered  during  its  early  career  by  pecuniary  subsidies  from  that  Bsme 
organization.    After  a  few  years,  it  began  to  acquire  importance  in  tb^ 
political  contests  of  the  country,  as  holding  a  balance  of  votes  capable » 
turning  the  scales  in  several  of  the  Northern  States,  where  the  great  p 
ties  were  nearly  equipoised.    Although  it  finally  absorbed  the  great  r^ 
of  the  Northern  Whig  party,  it  was  characterized  in  terms  of  severe  repro- 
bation by  both  Mr.  day  and  Mr.  Webster.      The  latter  said,  nft 
prophetic  truth :  ^^  If  these  fanatics  and  AboUtionists  get  power  intofttf 
hands,  they  will  override  the  Constitution,  set  the  Supreme  Court  at  i^ 
fiance,  change  and  make  laws  to  suit  themselves.    Finally,  tiiiey  will  bank* 
nipt  the  country,  and  deluge  it  with  blood." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  describing  its  purposes,  said  of  it,  in  words  well  nij^  Ten- 
ficd  already :  ^^  The  ultras  go  for  abolition  and  amalgamation,  and  flM 
object  is  to  unite  in  marriage  the  laboring  white  man  and  the  blad 
woman,  and  to  reduce  the  white  laboring  man  to  the  despised  and  d^ 
graded  condition  of  the  black  man." 
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The  proclaimed  purpose  of  the  war  of  the  Black  Bepublican  party 
on  the  Gonstitntion,  and  of  the  organization  which  they  proposed  of  the 
oion,  was  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  securing  of  equal  rights  be> 
re  the  law  to  the  Afncan  race.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  party 
Lould  meditate  and  plan  a  revolution  of  the  Government  and  a  radical 
>viBal  of  the  Constitution  for  such  a  purpose,  without  desiring  to  elevate 
M  negro  to  a  platform  of  social  as  well  as  political  equality  with  the 
rhite  man.  Nor  is  proof  wanting  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Clay's  grave  impu- 
^on  in  this  regard.  The  organs  of  the  party  have  not  been  very  reticent 
r  secretive  on  this  subject.  From  a  vast  multitude  of  similar  utterances 
^  quote  a  few.  The  New  York  Tribune  often  iterates  the  assertion  that 
if  a  white  man  pleases  to  marry  a  black  woman,  the  mere  fact  that  she  is 
lw5k  gives  no  one  a  right  to  prevent  or  set  aside  such  a  marriage."  The 
few  York  Independent  is  fond  of  a  theory,  that  the  German,  Irish,  negro, 
ftd  other  races  have  come  to  America,  not  for  the  purpose,  each,  of  propa- 
^ting  its  distinct  species,  '^  but  each  to  join  itself  to  each,  till  all  together 
ludl  be  built  up  into  the  monumental  nation  of  the  earth ; "  ^^  the  negro 
f  the  South  growing  paler  with  every  generation,  till  at  last  he  %om- 
>lotely  hides  his  face  under  the  snow."  Enamoured  with  the  character  of 
LOQssaint  L'Ouverture,  it  says  to  those  who  cherish  the  prejudice  of  colour 
*d  caste,  that "  they  must  cease  to  call  unclean  those  whom  God  has 
'Wised,  that  they  must  acknowledge  genius  whatever  bo  the  colour  of 
^^  skin  that  enwraps  it ;  and  that  they  must  prepare  themselves  to  wel- 
come to  the  leadership  of  our  armies  and  our  senate,  as  Southern  substi- 
tutes for  Jeff  Davis  and  his  drunken  Comus-like  crew,  that  have  so  long 
^®witched  and  despoiled  us,  black  Toussaints,  who,  by  their  superiour 
^cnts  and  principles,  shall  receive  the  grateful  homage  of  an  appreciative 
®d  admiring  nation."  Gen.  Banks  said,  when  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
*tttatives,  that  "  in  regard  to  whether  the  white  or  black  race  was  su- 
?®riour,  he  proposed  to  wait  till  time  should  develop  whether  the  white 
f*oe  should  absorb  the  black,  or  the  black  the  white."  Wendell  Phillips, 
the  ablest  and  the  boldest  of  them  all,  said,  in  1863  :  '^  Kemember  this, 
the  youngest  of  you,  that  on  the  4th  day  "of  July,  1863,  you  heard  a  man 
My,  that  in  the  light  of  all  history,  in  virtue  of  every  page  he  ever  read,  he 
BFSs  an  amalgamationist  to  the  utmost  extent.  I  have  no  hope  for  the 
iitnre,  as  this  country  has  no  past,  but  in  that  sublime  mingling  of  races, 
rhich  is  Gted's  own  method  of  civilizing  and  elevating  the  world.  Gt)d, 
y  the  events  of  His  providence,  is  crushing  out  the  hatred  of  race  that 
as  iirippled  this  country  until  to-day."  Theodore  Tilton  also  said,  that, 
the  history  of  the  world's  civilization  is  written  in  one  word — which 
any  are  afiraid  to  speak,  and  many  more  afraid  to  hear — and  that  is, 
aalgamation." 
These  citations  are  abundant  to  show  the  animus  and  purposes  of  the 
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men  in  tlie  front  rank  of  the  Republican  party,  who  hare  always  brou^l 
their  colleagues,  when  necessary,  up  to  their  own  standard  and  position. 
It  is  not  pretended,  however,  to  deny  that  there  were  milder  phases  of 
opinion  in  the  Republican  party.  There  were  those  who  aimed  only  at 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  on  the  idea  expressed  years  before  by  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  an  irrepressible  conflict  existed  in 
the  Union  between  slave  society  and  free  society,  which  conld  only  be 
allayed  by  making  the  Union  all  slave  or  all  free.  There  were  very  few, 
if  any,  who  were  not  determined  to  use  the  war  as  an  instrument  of  aboli- 
tion, and  to  prosecute  it,  not  merely  for  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Union,  but  also  for  securing  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  South.  No 
such  purpose  was  responsibly  avowed  in  the  b^inning ;  but  it  was  fully 
developed  by  the  summer  of  1864,  when  it  became,  as  we  shall  see,  veiy 
soon  a  leading  issue  between  the  Lincoln  and  M^Clellan  parties. 

Such  were  the  antecedents,  character,  and  composition  of  the  party 
which  had  succeeded  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1860.  The  shock 
which  the  announcement  of  the  result  gave  to  the  country  was  very  great ; 
but  H  was  not  greater  than  that  which  was  felt  by  the  successful  party  itselC 
Composed  of  extreme  fanatical  elements,  and  brought  for  the  first  time 
face  to  face  with  the  serious  and  grave  responsibilities  of  office,  under  that 
Union  to  which  so  many  of  them  had  avowed  a  bitter  hostility,  and  under 
that  Constitution  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  swear  support,  and  whidi 
Uiey  designed  to  subvert,  they  at  once  b^an  to  realize  the  serious  diffi- 
culty of  their  position.  That  which  most  added  to  their  embarrassment, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  they  had  carried  the  election  by  only  a  plural- 
ity vote.  They  had  received  no  support  in  one  half  of  tiie  Union ;  and 
in  tiie  other  half,  they  had  triumphed  by  only  a  majority  of  suffrages. 
They  coidd  not  command  a  majority  in  either  House  of  Congress ;  and 
they  felt  that 'if  the  election  could  be  held  over  again,  the  classes  which 
were  esteemed  to  embrace  the  intelligence,  worth,  and  patriotism  of  the 
country,  would  rally  together,  make  common  cause  against  them,  and  de- 
feat their  accession  to  power. 

Thus  circumstanced,  it  was  tiie  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a 
party,  that  the  secession  movement  should  go  on,  and  that  the  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  Union  shoidd  be  consummated.  We  have  already  seen 
signs  of  their  policy  secretly  to  exasperate  the  feelings  and  confirm  the 
purposes  of  the  South  ;  and,  with  professions  of  conservatism  and  devotion 
to  tiie  Union,  to  secure  to  themselves  in  administering  the  Oovemnient 
the  support  of  the  classes  who  had  opposed  them  at  the  North. 

We  might  make  here  a  large  accumulation  of  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
tiie  Black  Republican  party,  on  its  accession  to  power,  wanted  dissolution 
and  wanted  war ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  now  denied.  It  is  a  his- 
torical truth.    It  is  a  historical  conviction,  confirmed  alike  by  the  action 
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^ts,  and  the  avowals  of  the  party.    It  is  indeed  a  fact  whicsh  they 
:en  no  pains  to  conceal. 

>ugh  this  party,  after  sectuing  unrestrained  command  of  the  power 
ronage  of  Government,  shaped  its  policy  at  will  throughout  the 
.  prosecuted  their  measures  with  haughty  and  arrogant  indiffer- 
he  protests  and  resistance  of  the  opposition,  yet  they  had  coma 
»388ion  of  oflSce  with  alarm  and  humility.  Not  only  were  they  in 
by  of  numbers,  but  they  felt  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  Constitu- 
'^hicli  they  were  about  to  swear  fidelity,  and  to  the  principles  on 
had  been  administered  from  its  foundation.  They  felt  conscious 
r  success  in  the  election  had  given  a  shock  to  the  institutions  of 
itry,  and  that  both  their  capacity  for  administering  the  Qovem- 
the  spirit  of  its  institutions,  and  tiieir  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  to 
lie  law  were  greatly,  and  with  reason,  distrusted.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
conduct  in  the  emergency  betrayed  these  instincts  of  unworthi- 
is  speeches  during  the  progress  from  Springfield  to  Washington 
>ntinnal  apology  for  his  party  and  for  his  election  ;  and  his  well- 
$red  inaugural  address  was  an  appeal  to  the  country  against  being 
by  the  avowals  and  proclaimed  tenets  of 'the  party  which  had 
lim.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  moderate  declarations  of  the 
jan  party  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  suspicions  of  the  conserva- 
jes  of  the  North  were  allayed,  and  the  opposition  party  completely 
^  Care  had  been  taken  to  withhold  these  pacific  utterances  until 
or  them  to  reclaim  the  South.  The  North  placed  entire  faith  in 
le  South  placed  none  at  all.  They  failed  to  save  Virginia,  North 
,  and  Tennessee  ;  and  it  required  the  most  energetic  employment 
threat,  and  cajolery,  even  to  retain  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  To 
the  South,  however,  was  not  the  object.  The  aim  was  to  yoke 
e  North  into  support  of  the  measures  which  were  meditated,  and 
was  intended  gradually  to  develop.  The  scheme  completely  suc- 
The  Constitutional  peace  party  were  silenced  everywhere.  The 
ng  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  carried  away  many  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  opposition.  But  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  from 
3tion  of  Sumter  down  to  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  Con- 
il  party  in  the  North,  which,  although  unable  to  do  more  than  to 
ntinual  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  ruling  party,  yet  did 
is  protest  with  ability,  manliness,  consistency,  and  dignity.  The 
was,  it  had  not  power  drtring  the  war  to  put  any  check  upon  its 

3  who  nave  studied  the  characteristics  and  idiosyncracies  of  the 
I  people,  and  have  observed  their  fondness  for  an  affected  enthu- 
id  their  proneness  to  give  way  to  gr^arious  impulses,  however 
nd  reprehensible,  were  not  surprised  at  the  alacrity  with  which 
36 
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the  masses  of  even  moderate  men  rushed  into  the  war  movement,  at 
piping  of  the  war  party,  and  at  the  appeal  of  the  drum  and  fife.  So  soon 
as  individuals  found  the  throng  tending  that  way,  they  rushed  enthusiaBti* 
cally  into  what  seemed  the  popular  current ;  and  the  very  men  who  bnt 
yesterday  were  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  aggressive  and  incendiary 
purposes  of  the  Kepublicans,  to-day  made  amends  for  their  tardy  UuioDism, 
by  a  precipitate  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Administration. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.    The  peace  party  was  a  peace  party  no 
longer.    A  few  consistent  men  remained,  but  the  party  disappeared  for  a 
period.    Conservatism  underwent  almost  a  total  eclipse.    Opposed  to  war; 
averse  to  the  principle  of  coercion ;  believing  in  the  superiour  efficacy  of 
pacific  over  belligerent  measures  for  restoring  the  Union  ;  regretting  every 
blow  that  was  struck  and  every  drop  of  blood  that  was  shod  in  the  contest 
the  party  of  the  Constitution,  of  fraternal  Union,  of  law,  of  order,  and  of 
peace,  found  itself  compelled,  first  in  one  step,  then  in  another,  then  in  all, 
to  support  the  war,  to  vote  men  and  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution,  for 
sixty  days,  for  ninety  days,  for  the  first  campaign,  and  then,  on  and  on,  to 
a  successful  conclusion.    They  thought  to  bide  their  time,  and  to  employ 
every  opportunity  that  should  offer  in  the  interests  of  peace ;  but  the  op- 
portunity never  came ;   the  fury  of  the  war-storm,  increasing  as  it  pro- 
gressed, and  engulfing  and  carrying  away  everything  in  its  course,  swept 
down  all  who  talked  of  peace.    The  vast  patronage  brought  to  the  Admin- 
istration made  it  omnipotent,  and  enabled  it  to  appeal  with  effect  to  the 
passions  alike  of  the  avarieious,  the  ambitious,  the  adventurous  of  all  Gorts 
and  conditions  of  men.    As  the  costliness  of  the  war  increased,  and  tlie 
number  of  offices  and  the  profitableness  of  contracts  augmented,  so  ita 
power  in  the  country  grew  and  waxed  more  and  more  irresistible. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  judge  the  peace  party  of  the  North  too  harshly. 
The  arguments  which  led  them  to  sanction  and  sustain  the  first  measuiee 
of  the  Administration  were  such  as  could  not  well  be  resisted  by  a  party 
believing  in  the  inviolability  of  the  Union,  and  tlie  duty  of  suppressing 
all  attempt  at  disruption.    They  were  beguiled  into  the  first  belUgerent 
measures  by  the  conservative  tone  and  pledges  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr. 
Seward ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  deceived  into  the  belief  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  steps  were  the  surest  means  of  preventing  a  protracted,  ei- 
pensive,  and  bloody  war.    It  was  these  first  steps,  taken  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  Union,  taken,  as  they  thought,  really  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
that  involved  them  inextricably  in  the  war.    They  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered that  all  negotiation  ends  with  the  first  blow  and  the  flow  of  blood; 
that,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  force,  and  no  longer  one  of  right  and  reason; 
that  war  is  like  tliat  cave  of  bones  and  carcases  in  mythology  into  whieh 
led  many  tracks,  but  out  of  it,  none. 

Much  of  the  apparent  xmanimity  which  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  war 
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vras  the  result  of  terrour.  The  people  of  the  North  seem  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar dread  of  public  opinion.  The  great  majority  will  not  only  surrender 
their  own  convictions  to  what  happens  to  be  the  popular  caprice,  but  they 
will  join  the  populace  in  persecuting  those  who  entertain  their  own  pre- 
irlooB  convictions.  It  was  so  in  the  crisis  under  consideration.  But  very 
^ective  measures  were  taken  by  the  Government  in  aid  of  tliis  spontane* 
^ns  instinct  of  terrour.  They  revived  the  system  of  espionage  and  arrests 
Bvhich  had  been  employed  in  France  by  Itobospierre  and  Fouch6.  At 
irst,  it  was  pretended  that  the  arrested  persons  held  secret  correspondence 
«rith  the  Southern  authorities  ;  but  soon  all  disguise  and  hypocrisy  were 
thrown  off,  and  arrests  were  made  on  charges,  even  suspicion,  of  mere  dis- 
oyalty.  It  was  held  tliat  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution  threw 
iround  citizens,  protecting  them  '^  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
^ects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures ;  "  guarantying  them  a 
speedy  trial  in  open  court  of  law,  and  giving  them  by  the  writ  of  Jiabeas 
^rpus  the  right  to  know  at  once  the  charge  against  them,  and  to  have  the 
validity  of  that  charge  examined  by  a  judge  having  power  to  discharge ; — 
t  was  held  that  these  provisions  were  put  in  abeyance  by  the  state  of  war, 
ind  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  was  not  to  be  considered  when  the  na- 
:ion'8  life  was  at  stake. 

At  the  South,  where  great  armies  were  penetrating  and  beleaguering 
;he  country,  where  public  and  domestic  danger  were  everywhere  and  at 
ill  hours  present,  and  where  disaffection  could  at  any  moment  bring  fear- 
ill  calamity  upon  the  conmiunity,  these  arrests  by  order  of  Government 
xrere  rare.  It  was  a  constant  complaint  of  Generals  in  the  field,  and  of 
tivil  officers  in  the  municipal  service,  that  when  dangerous  persons  guilty 
if  overt  acts  of  treason  to  the  Confederacy,  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Rich- 
Qond,  they  were,  as  a  general  rule,  released  on  the  most  unsatisfactory 
zplanations,  and  let  loose  again  upon  the  country.  Much  has  been  said 
f  the  sufferings,  humiliations,  and  spoliations  inflicted  upon  '^  Union  ''  men 
1  the  South  ;  and  infinite,  ingenious,  and  unblushing  falsehoods  have  been 
ablished  on  the  subject ;  but  when  the  period  arrives  for  a  dispassionate 
ramination  of  real  facts,  the  reader  of  the  history  will  be  amazed  at  the 
loderation  which  was  observed  by  the  Southern  people,  more  especially 
f  the  Confederate  Government,  towards  a  class  of  persons  capable  of  so 
uch  mischief  in  a  society  threatened  by  imminent  and  fearfiil  peril  from 
ithin  and  without. 

But  at  the  North,  there  was  no  necessity  for  arbitrary  arrests.  The 
►untry  was  not  invaded.  The  war  was  at  a  distance  ;  and  was  offensive, 
>t  defensive.  Except  in  portions  of  the  Border  States,  the  public  sentiment 
EUB  unanimous  as  against  the  South ;  opinions  only  differing  as  to  the 
ist  means  of  reducing  the  distant  **  rebellion."  Yet  a  system  of  terrour 
fts  established,  which  could  only  have  been  warrantable  at  the  South, 
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and  was  held  to  be  unneeessarj  even  there.    No  shadow  of  excuse  existed 
for  considering  tlie  North  or  any  State  of  the  North  as  disloyal ;  oa  the 
contrary,  Democrats  and  Republicans  poured  out  their  money  by  millioiu, 
and  sent  their  young  men  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  support  of  tbe 
flag.     Yet  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war,  a  system  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
seizure  and  imprisonment  was  inaugurated,  which  continued  even  after  the 
surrenders  of  Lee  and  Johnston.     The  number  of  arbitrary  arrests  thwit 
were  made  in  the  whole  period  of  the  war  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  thirty  thousand.    The  great  mass  of  arrested  persons  never  Lad  a 
trial,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  charges,  if  any  at  all,  on  which  they  were 
imprisoned.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  not  only  was  tlie  writ  of  hate- 
as  carpus  refused,  but  applications  to  be  examined  by  officers  selected  ij 
the  Government  itself  were  refused.    Prisoners,  suddenly  arrested  and 
dragged  to  prison,  without  an  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  their  fitmilies  or 
arranging  for  the  continuance  of  their  business,  after  long  incarcenti<xu, 
were  not  only  denied  an  examination  of  their  cases,  but  they  were  offi- 
cially infoiTned  that  the  employment  of  counsel  was  distasteful  to  tbe 
Government,  and  would  prejudice  their  applications  for  trial  andidetse. 
Though  arrests  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  anonymous  letters,  yet 
letters  from  the  persons  imprisoned  applying  for  release  or  for  trial  were 
left  unopened,  and  often  returned  in  that  condition  to  their  authors. 
Finally,  it  was  detennined,  that  not  only  should  the  ground  of  arrest  be 
withheld  from  the  imprisoned,  but  the  fact  of  arrest  be  withheld  from  the 
public ;   detective  officers  being  prohibited  from  reporting  the  cases  of 
arrest  to  the  press,  or  permitting  an  inspection  of  their  books.    Of  cookc 
under  this  system,  the  number  of  dentmciations  against  suspected  pereoM 
became  burdensome  to  the  Central  Government ;  and  such  paragraphs  k 
the  following  began  to  appear  in  the  official  newspapers : 

*^  Eight  hnndred  names  are  now  entered  on  the  books  of  the  secret  police  in  K«v 
York  citj,  of  persons  suspected  of  treason,  and  many  arrests  will  be  made."— 3'  *• 
Tribune,  Sept.  C,  1861. 

^'  A  large  number  of  arrests  are  daily  made  at  tlie  North,  the  number  averaging  t«BO^ 
twelve  a  day.  These  are  made  generally  on  complaints  lodged  with  the  departmenti  ^ 
Washington.  The  Government  is  somewhat  annoyed  and  astonished  that  petty  caseirf 
treason  should  be  sent  there  for  consideration.  Any  military  commander  can  commit  fr' 
treasonable  acts,  and  the  local  officers  should  promptly  act  themaelves."— ^ar0f^ 
Courant,  Sept  6,  1864. 

The  arrests  soon  became  very  flagrant  in  their  manner  and  character. 
Clergymen  were  seized  while  at  prayer  at  the  altar  on  the  sabbath-dtj. 
Judges  were  seized  for  judicial  opinions  rendered  on  the  bench.    Ladifli 
were  seized  and  imprisoned,  subjected  to  nameless  insults,  forbidden  thfi 
visits  of  friends,  hurried  from  prison  to  prison,  and  indecently  treated  bj 
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.    Monmers  were  seized  at  ftmeralB,  while  burying  their  dead. 

children  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  months,  iu  some  cases 
kTB.  The  victims  of  these  proceedings  were  in  many  instances 
to  Imiacy  and  to  suicide,  some  of  them  dying  under  their  severe 
The  detective  system  took  the  feature  of  eaves-dropping,  and 
ic  servants  were  enlisted  in  the  pay  of  Government.  Arrests  were 
lade  on  the  most  frivolous  and  contemptible  pretences.  A  father, 
;  that  his  son  was  shot  instantly  dead  in  battle,  exclaimed,  '^  That  is 
meaning  to  express  his  relief  at  the  thought  that  he  had  escaped 
)nies  of  a  lingering,  painful  death ;  he  was  arrested  for  the  "  dis- 
expression,  hurried  precipitately  to  Camp  Chase,  and  imprisoned 
)  months  before  the  privilege  of  explanation  was  accorded  him. 
dies  of  undoubted  loyalty  were  arrested  in  a  carriage  in  the  streets, 
ing  their  handkerchiefs,  and  passing  them  several  times  ov^er  their 
.  They  were  suspected  of  making  signs  to  prisoners ;  whereas  they 
m  eating  an  orange.  The  system  of  terrour  was  employed  not  only 
Border  States,  but  was  put  in  practice  everywhere.  In  far  in- 
towns,  where  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  rebels  was  supremely 
>U8,  it  was  as  active  as  in  Washington  city  or  New  Orleans.  A 
ilergyraan  in  Central  New  York,  wrote  thirty  letters  in  two  months, 
:  lists  of  his  neighbours  whose  arrest  he  demanded.  An  order  was 
)y  the  President  to  all  policemen  in  the  country,  commanding  their 
I  in  these  seizures.  State  machinery  was  thus  brought  to  the  help 
lefarious  business.  The  system  was  vigorously  employed  for  parti- 
poses.  "  Democrat "  was  held  to  be  synonymous  with  "  traitor," 
ug  a  "  Democrat "  was  often  the  only  ground  for  arrest. 

make  this  recital  to  show  how  impossible  it  was,  for  a  wliile,  to 
n  an  opposition  party  at  the  North.  The  power  of  a  Government, 
g  a  patronage  of  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and 
ed  by  an  army  of  more  than  a  million  of  soldiers,  half  of  them  kept 
lly  in  the  North,  and  allowed  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  mob  on 
;htest  pretence,  was  too  great  to  be  opposed  by  reason  and  argu- 
rhen  brought  to  bear  without  scruple  and  with  despotic  ferocity 
helpless  and  paralyzed  opposition.  Passive  submission  to  despotic 
ing  a  necessity,  became  a  temporary  duty.    We  have  no  heart  nor 

censure  those  who  remained  consistent  though  often  silent  oppo- 
:'the  Administration,  during  such  a  period  of  force  and  terrourism. 
re  was  a  class  of  original  conservatives,  who  did  not  remain  pas- 
'ho  went  over  heart  and  hand  and  soul  to  the  Republican  party ; 
0  vied  with  the  minions  of  power  in  intemperance  of  speech  and 
3  of  action.  The  principal  authors  of  the  enormities  that  were 
ated  will  receive  the  due  sentence  of  history  ;  but  what  will  be  the 
ly  that  will  attach  to  the  names  of  men,  who,  in  the  character  of 
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'^  War  Democrats,"  deserted  their  political  associations,  apostatized  from 
the  principles  which  they  had  all  their  lives  upheld ;  espoused  the  arbi- 
trary doctrines,  seconded  the  despotic  practices,  imbibed  tbe  truculent  ani- 
mosities of  the  ascendant  party ;  and  prosecuted  the  war  in  the  vindictive 
spirit  and  for  the  revolutionary  purposes  avowed  by  tlie  worst  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  tlie  Constitution  ! 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Government  and  its  minionSi 
there  was  never  a  day  during  the  war  in  which  the  conservative  party 
failed  to  present  a  small  phalanx  in  Oongress  to  make  opposition  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government,  and  to  raise  a  continual  protest  against  its  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings.  Did  space  suffice,  it  would  be  interesting  to  re- 
capitulate here  the  several  votes  which  this  small  party  gave  upon  sncce»- 
sive  measures  considered  by  Congress.  A  very  few  instances  must  serve 
to  illustrate  their  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

Against  the  Confiscation  Bill,  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  42 ;  in  the  Senate,  13.  Against  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  o( 
pei-sons  engaging  in  the  i*ebellion,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  66  ;  in  the 
Senate,  11.  Against  striking  out  from  the  Confiscation  Act  the  clause 
limiting  the  forfeiture  to  the  offender's  natural  life,  the  vote  in  the  House 
was  76  ;  in  the  Senate,  13.  The  vote  in  the  House  against  the  resolution 
declaring  that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  States  in 
gradually  abolishing  slavery,  was  36  ;  in  the  Senate  it  was  10.  Against 
the  scheme  of  compensated  emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  19,  in  the  House  39.  Against  the  proposition  of 
unqniry  into  the  practicability  of  inaugurating  a  scheme  of  compensated 
emancipation  in  the  Border  States,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  52.  Against 
the  bill  repealing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  the  vote  in  the  House  was  62 ; 
in  the  Senate,  12.  Against  the  bill  authorizing  a  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  carpus  the  vote  (March  3, 1863)  was  45,  in  the  House ;  in  the 
Senate  it  would  have  been  13,  but  failed  by  accident  to  be  taken  by  roll- 
call.  This  bill  also  indemnified  the  President  and  other  officers  of  Grovem- 
ment  for  arrests  and  seizures,  not  only  in  respect  to  subsequent  but  pre- 
vious acts.  An  eloquent  protest  against  the  bill  was  signed  by  thirty-six 
members,  who  moved  ineffectually  to  have  it  placed  on  the  joumaL  The 
Government  frequently  suppressed  newspapers ;  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  forbade  the  transmission  of  journals  characterized  as  disloyal 
through  the  mails.  An  effort  to  bring  this  subject  before  Congress  was 
resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  House ;  the  vote  in  favour  of  considering 
some  action  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  was  64.  Against  the 
resolution  in  favour  of  submitting  the  Amendments  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  the  final  vote  in  the  House  (January  3, 1865), 
was  56  ;  in  the  Senate,  6.  Against  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  action  of  the  President  in  the  readmissioxi  of  insurgent  States, 
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?nin  and  subdued  by  the  Federal  power,  and  to  subject  these  States  tc 
a  Constitutional  conditions  before  readmission  into  the  Union,  the  vote 
16  House  was  66 ;  in  the  Senate,  14. 

rhcse  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  how  a  small  Constitutional  party 
le  North  held  to  their  principles  throughout  the  dark  period  of  usur- 
ou  and  despotism.  As  the  conserratiye  party  became  less  awed  by 
3iirism,  they  became  less  restrained  in  speech  and  action.  In  the 
jress  of  time,  divisions  began  to  arise  in  the  Black  Bepublican  party, 
protests  to  proceed  from  Black  Republican  politicians.  Democrats, 
,  absorbed  in  military  operations  in  the  distant  fields  of  campaign,  had 
Jome  time  given  no  attention  to  internal  and  domestic  concerns,  having 
indisputable  right  of  soldiers  to  speak  their  sentiments,  began  to  give 
ressioti  to  the  disgust  and  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
oinistration  had  naturally  excited.  Thus  the  opposition  grew  formi- 
le  as  the  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  towards  a  close ;  and  parties  for  and 
net  the  Administration  began  to  be  organized,  and  issues  of  principle  to 
solved  and  defined,  for  the  approaching  Presidential  canvass. 
Che  party  issues  for  1864  tamed  in  a  measure  upon  the  conditions  of 
nstruction ;  and  three  sets  of  opinion  on  this  subject  were  developed 
le  course  of  the  canvass.    The  Constitutional  party  held  to  the  ground 

the  sole  rightful  object  of  the  war  had  been  the  suppression  of  the 
llion ;  and  that,  so  soon  as  the  power  of  the  rebel  authorities  in  any 
e  was  crushed,  the  State  was  by  that  fact  already  restored  to  the 
:>n,  from  which  it  had  never  been  l^ally  separated  ;  and  nothing  re- 
led  to  be  done  but  the  i-estoration  of  the  lawftil  State  Government, 
\  position  was  afterwards  compendiously  expressed  by  their  candidate, 
.  McClellan,  in  the  declaration  :  "  The  Union  is  the  sole  condition  of 
Je— we  ask  no  more." 

&JB  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the  Administration  or  Government  party 
t  into  the  canvass  on  the  issue  of  simple  coercion  ;  proposing  indeed  to 
g  the  insurgent  States  into  the  Union  divested  of  slavery  ;  but  divested 
he  expedient  of  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Bat  the  pressure 
be  contest  forced  them  into  the  necessity  of  adding  to  their  platform  a 
lirement,  upon  States  returning  to  the  Union,  that  they  should  them- 
es abolish  slavery  as  a  condition  precedent  to  readmission.  They  were, 
3ther  words,  forced  to  abandon  a  Constitutional  measure,  and  to  sub- 
nte  an  extra-constitutional  one  in  its  stead. 

The  prc^ramme  of  the  radical  branch  of  the  Black  Kepublican  party 

been  developed,  some  short  time  before,  in  the  bill  which  passed  Con* 

B  on  the  3d  of  July,  1864,  but  which  the  President  failed  to  sign, 

cribipg  these  three  conditions  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  restora- 

of  a  seceded  State  to  the  Union :  to  wit,  the  disfranchisement  by  the 
es  of  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  rebellion  as  to  State  officers ;  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  slavery  by  the  act  of  the  retnming  States  themselves ;  and  tht 
repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt,  also  b  j  the  act  of  these  States. 

Another  feature  of  this  radical  programme,  but  which  had  failed  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  bill  just  mentioned,  was,  that  no  seceded  State  should 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College,  nor  be  admitted  to  representation  in  Con- 
gress, imtil  after  proclamation  by  the  President  of  its  obedience  to  the  lawB 
of  the  United  States,  especially  authorized  by.  act  of  Congress  passed  ex 
pressly  for  the  purpose.-  The  project  of  requiring  the  admission  of  n^roeE 
tc  fiill  citizenship  and  suf&age,  had  not  then  taken  the  form  of  a  distinct, 
express  additional  exaction. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Government  party  was  held  at  Balti- 
more on  the  7th  of  June,  1864.    The  votes  were  all  given  for  IdJr.  Lincob, 
exce])t  that  of  Missouri,  which  was  cast  for  Gen.  Grant.    The  ballot  on  the 
Vice-Presidency  was  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson. 
A  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  Union  in  its  integrity  and  supreme  authority  against  all  enemies ;  of 
quelling  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms  and  duly  punishing  traitors  for 
their  crimes ;  approving  the  determination  of  the  Government  not  to  com- 
promise with  rebels,  and  to  refuse  all  terms  except  an  imconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  Federal  authority  ;  promising  bounties  to  maimed  soldiers ; 
upholding  the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  Executive  in  regard  to  slavery ; 
caUing  for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery  ;  thank- 
ing the  army  and  navy  for  gallant  services ;  approving  and  applauding 
the  acts  of  the  President,  especially  his  measures  taken  against  open  and 
secret  foes ;  declai'ing  none  worthy  of  confidence  but  such  as  endorsed  this 
platform ;  demanding  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war  for  all  men 
employed  in  the  armies  of  the  Union,  without  distinction  of  colour ;  wel- 
coming foreign  immigration  ;  approving  the  National  Pacific  Hailroad ; 
pledging  the  national  faith  for  the  public  debt ;  and  denouncing  all  at- 
tempts of  foreign  powers  to  supplant  repubhcan  institutions  in  the  liepub- 
lics  of  this  continent. 

The  project  of  making  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  by  each  revolted  State 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  readmission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  was 
not  incorporated  into  this  platform.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the 
second  resolution  implied  an  intentional  pretermission  of  that  condition,  in 
prohibiting,  as  it  did,  the  offer  of  any  terms  to  the  rebels  '^  except  such  as 
may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; "  the  Convention 
seeming  to  rely  upon  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  for 
effecting  that  object.  Mr.  Lincoln,  also,  in  the  language  which  he  em 
ployed  in  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Convention,  took  pains  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  intending  to  require  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  a  con^ 
dition  of  peace,  by  any  other  process  than  by  means  of  an  amendment  to 
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SonBtitation.  He  said :  ^'  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favour  of  al 
dding  the  Oonstitntion  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation. 
m  die  people  in  revolt,  witli  a  hundred  days  of  explicit  notice  that  they 

d,  within  those  days,  resume  their  allegiance,  without  the  overthrow 
leir  institutions,  and  tliat  they  could  not  resume  it  afterwards,  elected 
land  out,  such  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed, 
me  a  fitting  and  necessary  conclusion  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union 

e.  Such  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  Now,  the  uncondi- 
d  Union  men.  North  and  South,  perceive  its  importance,  and  embrace 
In  the  joint  names  of  Liberty  and  Union,  let  us  labour  to  give  it  legal 
L  and  practical  effect."  He  thus  clearly  declared  that  abolition  by  an 
adment  of  the  Constitution  was  the  ^  legal  form ''  of  procedure,  which 
me  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils."     But  the  pressure  of  the  canvass 

drove  him  away  from  this  position ;  and  forced  him  to  propound  a 
»t  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  unconstitutional  proceeding.  This 
9ct  was  interpolatedby  Mr.  Lincoln  into  the  platform  of  his  party  in  his 
ble  rescript  of  the  18th  of  July,  dated  from  the  Executive  chamber,  and 
messed  '^  To  whom  it  may  conoem.^^  That  extraordinary  and  unique 
iaan  document  was  promulgated  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
Sarly  in  the  summer  of  1864,  the  Confederate  Government  had  sent,  as 
iftve  seen,  a  commission  of  intelligent  persons  to  Canada,  as  a  con- 
e&t  and  important  theatre  for  the  presence  of  a  judicious  agency.  The 
DiiBsian  held  no  specific  authority  themselves  to  participate  directly  in 
conference  with  the  Government  at  Washington  looking  to  peace.  In 
iGtion  which  they  took,  they  went  no  farther  than  to  propose  to  confer 
he  expediency  and  preliminary  conditions  of  such  a  meeting.  The 
mifisionors  were  Messrs.  Clement  C.  Clay,  James  P.  Holcombe,  and 
•b  Thompson.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  persons  were  agents 
le  Confederate  Executive ;  that  their  nominations  to  any  mission  were 
I  Communicated  to  the  Congress  at  Eichmond ;  and  that  they  were 
out  of  the  secret  service  fond.  Using  Gheorge  N.  Sanders  and  W.  0. 
9tt  as  intermediaries,  they  exchanged  notes  with  Mr.  Horace  Greeley, 
•  a  view  to  obtain  from  President  Lincoln,  through  the  infiuenceof 
well-known  politician,  a  safe-conduct  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  commenced  on  the  12th  July,  1864. 
lie  17th  of  the  month,  the  President  seemed  to  have  consented  to  grant 
uife-conduct ;  and  Mr.  Greeley  had  repaired  to  Niagara,  apparently  to 
'er  it  to  the  conmiissioners.  But  it  was  soon  developed  in  correspond- 
that  the  commissioners  had  no  particular  authority  from  their  Gov- 
lent  themselves  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  peace ;  and  that  Mr.  Lin- 
s  passport,  in  terms,  implied  that  its  bearers  should  be  expressly  ac« 
ted  to  his  Government  on  that  subject  Tlie  commissioners  could  not 
fore  accept  or  make  use  of  the  paper.    After  various  explanations. 
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another  paper  finally  came  from  Washington,  addressed  ^'  To  wLom  it 
might  concern,"  and  declaring,  that  any  person  or  persons,   having  au- 
thority to  control  the  armies  then  at  war  with  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing a  proposition  to  treat,  which  should  ''  embrace  the  restoration  of  peace, 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  qf  slavery;^ 
should  have  safe-conduct  both  ways ;  and  their  proposition  Tvould  be  re- 
ceived and  considered  by  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States. 
This  paper,  alike  with  the  others,  was  useless  to  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  neither  had  audiority  to  control  the  armies  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  nor  conmiissiou  to  treat  directly  on  terms  of  peace,  nor  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  conference  with  a  power  indecently  and  arrogantly 
assuming  to  dictate  in  advance  the  conditions  of  n^otiation.     This,  Mr. 
Lincoln  of  course  knew ;  and  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  his  ^'  pass- 
port "  was  offered  in  good  faith.    It  was  proposed  in  no  expectation  that 
it  would  be  accepted.    It  bore  the  ear-marks  of  a  mere  partisan  docu- 
ment.   Those  who  concocted  it  felt  that  so  rude  a  rejection  as  it  gave  to 
the  overtures  for  a  conference,  would  prejudice  Mr.  Lincoln  with  the 
country,  which  was  earnestly  desirous  of  peace ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  int^)ose  the  popularity  of  abolition  as  an  offset  to  the  disfavour  whidi 
the  rejection  of  a  peace  conference  must  excite.    In  fact,  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  the  paper  was  designed  for  any  other  than  a  campaign  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  frivolity  of  the  President's  proceeding  was  excused  on  the 
plea  that  the  object  of  the  conmiissioners  in  Canada,  in  opening  the  corre- 
spondence, was  to  make  capital  for  the  opposition  party  of  tlie  North. 
The  personal  surroundings  of  the  commissioners  iu  Canada  were  reterred 
to  by  tlie  Government  press  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  imputa- 
tion.    Such  is  the  history  of  this  after-thought,  of  making  abolition  by  the 
States  in  revolt  a  condition  of  their  readmission  into  the  Union  ;  such  wss 
the  manner  and  occasion  of  interpolating  this  additional  plank  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Government  party.    The  party  itself  had  pretermitted  it  at 
Baltimore  in  June.     The  radical  spirits  had  supplied  the  omission  in  the 
bill  for  reconstructing  the  revolted  States,  whic!i  they  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  Congress  on  the  8d  of  July.    The  President  had  virtually 
vetoed  this  bill,  on  the  ground,  taken  in  his  speech  accepting  the  nomina- 
tion, that  the  only  "  legal  form  "  of  abolishing  slavery  was  by  means  of 
the  Constitutional  amendment,  called  for  by  the  Baltimore  resolutions. 
What,  therefore,  the  radical  spirits  of  the  party  had  failed  to  accomplish, 
the  action  of  the  Confederate  commissioners  and  the  reputation  of  George 
Sanders  for  political  intrigue,  had  succeeded  in  achieving. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  did  not  meet  untO 
after  the  appearance  of  this  paper.  It  convened  at  Chicago  on  the  29th 
of  August.  Outside  of  the  Convention  there  was  a  warm  contest  between 
the  friends  of  Gen.  McClellan  and  those  who  desired  the  nomination  of  a 
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^didate  less  committed  to  the  coercive  policy,  and  less  implicated  in  the 
War.    This  struggle  did  not  turn  upon  a  sufficiently  tangible  issue  to  give 
it  importance.    As  a  Union  party,  the  great  body  of  the  opposition  party 
Was  committed  to  the  war  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  Union.    Oen.  McOIellan  was  known  to  be  earnestly  desirous 
of  peace,  and  of  peace  on  the  single  and  simple  basis  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Dhion  under  the  Constitution  as  it  stood.    This  was  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  conservative  party  could  go  before  the  people  in  the  canvass, 
•Qd  hope  to  succeed  in  the  election.    It  would  have  been  vain  to  expect 
mccesB  upon  the  principles  of  die  very  few  Democrats  and  conservatives 
^io  believed,  and  believed  correctly,  that  the  war  had  been  unrighteous 
Ad  iniquitous  in  its  leading  object,  no  less  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
uid  been  conducted.    Tlie  great  body  of  the  opposition  concurred  with 
^n.  McGlellan  in  the  opinion  that  secession  was  unwarrantable  and  iu- 
luitous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  the  power  of  the  Union. 
^ey  considered,  therefore,  that  the  war  was  righteous  in  its  object,  and 
*idy  iniquitous  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prosecuted.    Keflect- 
^g  these  views  held  by  the  mass  of  his  party,  and  having  no  competitor 
^i"  the  nomination  favoured  by  them,  he  was  nominated  with  little  if  any 
Pposition  when  the  vote  came  on  in  the  body  of  the  Convention.  •  Mr. 
^^orge  H.  Pendleton  was  selected  as  the  second  candidate  on  the  ticket, 
^  a  manner  altogether  flattering  and  creditable  to  that  staunch  and  con- 
latent  defender  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  unanimously  adopted  a  platform  declaring  their  un- 

^carving  fidelity  to  the  Union  ;  calling  for  a  convention  of  all  the  States 

Poking  to  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  Union  of  all 

'^Q  States ;  denouncing  tlie  military  interference  which  had  been  practised 

'^  lucent  elections  in  the  Border  States ;  declaring  that  the  aim  and  object 

^  the  Democratic  party  were  to  preserve  the  Federal  Union  and  rights 

^^  the  States  unimpaired ;  reprobating  the  system  of  usui-pation,  tyranny, 

^d  despotism  which  the  Administration  had  wantonly  and  systematically 

P^ued  throughout  the  war ;  repreh^ding  the  Government's  cruel  ueg- 

^  of  the  Union  prisoners  of  war ;  and  tendering  their  sympathy  and 

pledging  their  future  protection  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and 

navy  of  the  United  States. 

Gen.  McClellan's  letter  of  acceptance  soon  after  appeared,  and  by  its 
pacific  tone  and  conciliatory  terms,  removed  much  of  the  objection  which 
^e  extreme  peace  men  of  his  party  had  felt  to  his  nomination.  Affirming 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  Union  entire  in  the  most  cogent  terms ;  he 
declared,  that  its  preservation  '^  was  the  sole  avowed  object  for  which  the 
wax  was  conmienced ; "  that  ^^  it  should  have  been  conducted  for  that 
>bject  only  ; ''  that  it  should  have  been  conducted  on  the  principles  of  con- 
dilation  and  compromise ;  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union  must  be 
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the  indlBpensable  condition  in  any  settlement ;  and  that  ^'  they  Bhonld  e» 
haust  all  the  resources  of  statesmanship  to  secure  such  a  peace,  to  re-estib* 
lish  the  Union,  and  to  secure  for  the  future  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  State.' 

Except  in  the  important  particular  that  the  Gk>venmient  party  pio< 
}>osed,  in  its  amended  platfoim,  to  abolish  slavery  by  an  extraKX)D8tita- 
tional  means,  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  podtions  of  these 
two  parties  in  regard  to  slavery  itselfl    The  war  had,  by  the  soinmerof 
1864,  rendered  the  continuance  of  the  institution  impracticable ;  thougli 
Oteii.  Grant's  declaration,  made  as  early  as  August,  1862,  that  it  was  then 
dead  and  could  not  be  resurrected,  was  certainly  premature.    3j  the 
summer  of  .1864,  however,  the  &te  of  slavery  had,  in  fact,  been  sailed. 
It  probably  could  not  have  existed  if  the  Confederacy  had  been  esUb* 
lished.    It  could  not  have  survived  a  return  to  the  Union,  even  if  no  ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  its  new  incorporati9n  there.    Mr.  Davis  had 
acknowledged  that  it  was  no  longer  an  issue  between  the  North  and  Sooth, 
several  months  before  the  rescript  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  transpired  at  Niar 
gara.    All  thoughtful  minds  at  the  South  were  convinced  that  the  institu- 
tion had  been  too  completely  demoralized  by  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
war,  and  the  long  presence  of  liberating  armies  and  negro  brigades  in  the 
South,  to  be  any  longer  a  stable,  a  profitable,  or  a  safe  feature  in  Ae 
Southern  economy. 

There  was,  however,  a  grave  constitutional  point  at  issue  on  this  sob* 
ject  between  the  conservative  and  the  Government  party,  notwithrtanding 
that  practically  the  continuance  of  slavery  was  no  longer  in  controveRJ* 
The  conservatives  denied  the  right  to  impose  extra-constitutional  condi- 
tions on  the  returning  States ;  the  Government  party  asserted  this  right) 
and  asserted  it  wantonly.  In  that  point  of  view  the  issue  was  litaL 
Why  abolish  what  was  already  doomed  to  dissolution  f  Slavery  hid 
received  its  death-blow ;  why  overleap  the  Constitution  to  cnt  iti 
throat  ? 

The  Eadical  party  did  not  insist  upon  thrusting  its  extreme  demands  n 
issues  into  the  canvass.  They  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  as  earijtf 
May  31,  and  proposed  a  platform  by  way  of  preserving  for  its  leadfflg 
spirits  a  consistent  record.  They  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  for  tbs 
Presidency,  and  a  very  weak  and  rather  obscure  apostate  from  the  Desfi' 
cratic  party,  John  Cochrane,  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  All  this,  howev«» 
was  for  little  more  than  mere  form's  sake.  No  effort  was  made  to  dni 
off  voters  from  the  body  of  the  party,  which  supported  the  Govemmert 
candidates ;  and  none  were  drawn  off.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  G(fr 
Fremont  expressed  his  preference  for  supporting  the  candidate  who  shooU 
be  nominated  at  Baltimore,  if  it  could  be  done  without  violence  to  his  fleoie 
of  duty  and  consistency.    The  platform  differed  in  no  material  particolan 
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I  that  of  Baltimore,  excepting  in  the  addition  of  a  passage  in  the  fifth 
.ntion,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  and  of  the  two  following  claoseSi  viz. : 

12.  That  the  question  of  the  reconstraction  of  the  reheUious  States  helongs  to  tht 
e  through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Ezecntive. 
18.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels,  and  their  distribution  amoni 
)ldien  and  actual  settlers,  is  a  measure  of  justice.'' 

t  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  this  radical  platform  omits  the  imposi 
of  extra-constitntional  conditions  precedent  upon  the  revolted  States 
sqnisite  to  their  readmission  into  the  Union  even  in  respect  to  the 
tation  of  slavery  ;  and  that  its  fifth  clanse  relies  upon  an  amendment 
lie  Oonstitution  alone,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  object ;  that 
se  being  in  these  words : 

5.  That  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Constitution  should  be 
ded  to  prohibit  its  re-establishment,  and  to  teettre  to  aU  men  absolute  equality 
I  ihs  law:' 

he  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  subordinate  and  obscure  a  position 
is  platform  was  assigned  to  the  demand  for  negro  suffrage  and  citizen 
which  afterwards  was  made  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  policy  of 
iiadicals. 

Thus,  if  we  look  to  the  written  terms  in  which  the  issues  of  parties 
made  up,  they  were  as  follows :  The  Conservatives  demanded  recon- 
tion  on  the  sole,  simple  basis  of  the  Constitution  as  it  was.  The  Gov- 
lent  party  demanded  a  formal  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  revolted 
IS  as  a  condition  precedent  to  restoration.  The  Badicals  demanded — 
look  to  their  legislation  in  Congress — ^the  three  conditions  of  the  abo- 
L  of  slavery  by  the  States,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  leading  rebels, 
the  repudiation  of  the  rebel  debt ;  and  if  we  look  to  their  Cleveland 
5rm,  they  demanded  that  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction  should 
jft  to  the  people  of  the  North,  through  their  representatives  in  the 
>nal  Congress,  that  the  lands  of  the  rebels  should  be  confiscated,  and 
"  equality  before  the  law  "  should  be  secured  to  all  men. 
*n  paper,  the  more  ready  and  natural  affiliation  of  parties  would  seem 
ve  been  between  the  Conservative  and  the  Government  parties ;  and 
eal  antagonism  to  have  been  between  the  Radical  party  on  one  side, 
the  Government  party  and  Conservatives,  combined,  on  the  other ; 
his  might  possibly  have  been  the  division,  if  the  war  had  been  already 
inated.  For  it  was  apparent,  even  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1864, 
mch  would  really  become  the  dividing  line  of  parties,  when  the  ques- 
of  reconstruction  should  come  immediately  up  for  practical  decision, 
he  election  antedated  reconstruction  by  more  than  a  year ;  and  the 
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contest  of  parties  turned,  of  course,  upon  the  transactions  of  the  war,  rath« 
than  upon  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  peace  still  nnconqnered. 

The  written  issues  of  the  canvass  were  therefore  Ittle  considered 
The  debates  hung  and  dwelt  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive,  iod 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  policy,  and  purposes  of  the  party  in  power.   Tbm 
being  the  subject  of  respective  assault  and  defence,  the  array  of  parties 
remained  as  during  the  war ;  the  Conservatives  and  Democrats  on  oqq 
side;  the  Badical  and  Administration  Eepublicans,  on  the  other.  The 
prosecution  and  defence  proceeded  upon  the  indictment  embodied  in  the 
fourth  resolution  of  the  Democratic  platform,  ^^that  the  administndre 
usurpati<m  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  hjihe 
Constitution  ;  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  military  law  in  Statei  iu9f  in 
insurrection ;  the  arbitrary  military  arrests,  imprisonment,  trial  and  leo- 
tence  of  American  citizens  in  States  where  civil  law  exists  in  fall  force; 
the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  asylum;  the  open  and  avowed  disregard  of  State  Rights;  the 
employment  of  unusual  test-oaths,  and  the  interference  with  and  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence,  are  calculated  to 
prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  govenunent 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  eloquence  of  the;  orators  who  made  appeal  against  these  Li^ 
crimes,  was  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  they  stood.     Some  of  the  on- 
tions  delivered  on  the  inspiring  theme  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass  in 
power  and  pathos,  any  that  were  ever  before  delivered  in  vindication  of 
human  rights  and  in  defence  of  constitutional  liberty.    No  papers,  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  exceed,  in  dignity  of  style,  in  power  and 
cogency  of  argument,  in  thrilling  interest  of  narration,  in  sternness  of 
arraignment,  in  intensity  of  patriotic  appeal  and  indignation,  some  of  the 
papers  that  were  put  forth  by  the  supporters  of  Cen.  McClellan.    But  the 
weight  of  power  and  patronage  proved  sufficient  to  overbalance  that  of 
patriotism  and  reason. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  canvass ;  and 
the  reader  will  already  anticipate  its  conclusion.  The  election  of  McGld* 
Ian,  of  which  there  had  been  some  probability  in  the  midsummer  of  1861» 
became  impossible,  in  view  of  the  rapid  military  successes  of  the  Nortli, 
which  never  failed  to  draw  new  adherents  to  Mr.  Lincoln^s  Administra- 
tion ;  illustrating  how  little  there  was  of  steadfast  principle  in  paitf 
organizations  in  the  North,  and  how  much  of  political  opposition  gate 
way  to  the  views  of  expediency  and  the  persuasions  of  time-service.  The 
*^  electoral  necessity  "  at  Washington  for  victories  in  the  field  was  amply 
fulfilled.  The  canvass  of  1864  concluded  in  the  election  of  Abraham  lii^ 
coin  by  the  vote  of  every  Northern  State,  except  Delaware,  Kentacky,  and 
New  Jersey. 
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Bat  in  the  analysis  of  the  popular  vote  there  was  yet  some  encourage- 
iJaent  It  stood  twenty-two  hundred  thousand  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  eighteen 
hmidred  thousand  for  6cn.  McClellan.  Although  too  small  for  victory, 
the  oonservative  vote  was  much  larger  than  had  been  expected  by  reflect- 
ing men,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  the  reverses  of  Hood,  and  the  succesi 
of  Sherman.  Under  all  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  tlio  vote 
was  given,  it  was  creditable  to  the  party  which  made  the  contest,  and  en- 
xmraging  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty.  It  was  given  just  after 
lecisive  reverses  had  befallen  the  Confederate  cause,  in  the  moments  of 
^ctory  and  exultation,  at  a  time  the  most  propitious  that  could  have  been 
ihofien  by  the  war  party,  and  the  most  unpropitious  conceivable  for  the 
^eace  party.  Tlie  election  had  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  the  idea 
prevailed  that  a  popular  vote  in  favour  o*f  the  war  party  would  fall  as  a 
uiiahing  blow  upon  the  already  exhausted  and  prostrate  Confederacy ;  and 
^t  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace  party  would  cheer  the  South  to  put  forth 
^^ewed  eflTort  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  most  favorable  terms  of  peace. 
Q^e  adverse  vote  was  not,  therefore,  a  deliberate  judgment  of  a  majority 
^  the  Northern  people  against  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  A 
**rge  number  of  the  men  who  helped  to  cast  that  majority  vote  were  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  expediency,  thinking  to  save  the  Union  first,  and  leav- 
uig  it  for  a  more  eligible  occasion  to  vindicate  their  attachment  to  consti- 
tational  principles.  Thus,  the  victory  of  the  Constitution  was  postponed ; 
And  its  triumph  reserved  for  another  and  uncertain  time. 
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4H  Dmuani  nr  bioomond  AaiJNBT  oBsr.  johsston. — iviiwuiui  or  xt.-hssi.  bbam^tk 

TO  ATLAHTA.~BBMOyAL  OF  QBN.  JOHNSTON  FBOM  OOlOfAHIX— THB  BATTUU  Of  iXUlIA* 
— BNOAGEMBNTfl  OF  THE  20tH,  22d,  AND  287H  JULY. — SHSBXAN^B  DISIffiD  05  TD 
MACON  BOAD. — UNSUOCESSFUL  BAIDB  OF  8T0NBMAN  AND  MCCOOK. — ^BOOD^S  GBEiT 
MISTAKE. — HE  SENDS  OFF  HIS  CAYALBY  TOWABDB  OHATTANOOOA. — SHERXAK  lOTKB  01 
THB  MAOON  BOAD. — DEFEAT  OF  HABDEB  AT  JONSSBOBO\— HOOD  BTAOUATB  kXUSti, 
AND  BBTBBAT8  TO  LOYEJOT's  STATION. — BHBBMAN^S  OCCUPATION  OF  ATLANTA.— SB  O0O 
FOB  ITS  DEPOPULATION. — ATB00I0U8  OHABAOTBB  OF  THIS  MBASUBS.— <TBI  FiU  ^ 
ATLANTA  A  6EBI0U8  DI8ASTEB  FOB  THB  OONFXDBBATBS. — ^YISIT  OF  FBB8IDESIT  DAVIi  1^ 
THE  MILITARY  LINES  IN  6E0B6IA. — ^HIS  SPEECH  AT  MACON. — HE  BBTBAY8  TO  TBI  00^ 
THE  NEW  MILITABY  DESIGN. — ^HOQD's  NBW  MOVEMENT  TO  TBNNB83BB. — 8IZBBM1X  FOU^ 
TO  OAYLBSVILLE. — ^HB  TUBN8  BACK  AND  DBTSBMINB8  TO  TBATBBBB  TBI  ffAff  O* 
GEOBQIA  TO  THE  8BA. — BIA  OOBBBSPaXDBNaB  WITH  OBANT. — HOW  TBS  milPBSV^ 
A  PLAIN  ONE. — ^NO  PEBIL  OB  GENIUS  IN  IT. — EBBOBS  OF  THE  HOOD-DA YI8  BHUTIGI.' 
HOOD^S  TENNESSEE  CAMPAIGN. — HE  LOSES  THE  GBBAT  OPPOBTUNITY  OF  TBI  CUffAl^ 
AT  SPRING  HILL. — SOHOFIBLD  EFFECTS  A  BETREAT  TO  FBANBLIN. — BA1TLB  OF  FKASSU'* 
— HEKOIO  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CONFEDEBATE  TB00P8. — BBMABKABLB  LOSS  AB050  TB0 
GENERAL  OFFIOEBS. — BATTLE  OF  NASHVILLE. — GEN.  OBANT^S  FEAB8  THAT  HOOD  VOCIS 
INVADE  KENTUCKY. — PROBABLE  EFFECT  OF  SUCH  A  MOVEMENT. — THB  BBBBT^SFU^^ 
BATTLE.— THE  SECOND  DAY's  FIGHT. — HOOD^S  A8SUBAN0B  OF  VIOTOBY. — ^A  005FBDl>^^ 
BBIGADE  GIVES  WAY  BEFOBE  A  SKIBMISH  LINB  OF  THE  BNBMT. — A  DISGBACKFUL  rAX> 
AND  BOUT. — HOOD  ESCAPES  ACBOSS  THE  TENNESSEE  BIVBB. — HIS  L08SB3.— ^TBI IT^ 
SCHEME  OF  CONFEDERATE  DEFENCE  TERMINATED  WEST  OF  THE  ALLBQHANIES. 

Gen.  Lee  had  moved  from  the  Rapidan  to  Eiehmond,  with  an  increitt 
of  reputation  at  each  stage  of  the  retreat.    It  is  cnrions  that  when  Geo* 
Johnston  moved  from  the  Northern  frontier  of  Georgia  to  Atlanta,  cvea 
with  greater  success,  he  should  not  have  experienced  similar  tokens  of  ip- 
probation.    The  fact  was  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  deep  intrigae  is 
Eichmond,  to  displace  him  from  the  command  of  an  army,  whose  affiB^ 
tions  and  confidence  he  had  never  ceased  to  enjoy ;  and  even  while  hems 
moving  in  the  march  from  Dalton,  his  removal  from  command  was  aecretiT 
entertained  in  Eichmond.    There  is  a  certain  delicate  evidence  of  thisi 
which  the  liistorian  should  not  spare.    While  the  march  referred  to  wasb 
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press,  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  to  one  who  was  supposed  to 
3  more  than  an  ordinary  concern,  an  affectionate  interest  in  his  career, 
ared  then  his  confident  anticipation  of  being  soon  elevated  fix)m  the 
tion  of  corps  commander  to  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.    There 

other  evidence  of  the  intrigue  in  Bichmond.     Gen.  Bragg,  the  "  mili- 

adviser "  of  President  Davis,  visited  Johnston  in  his  lines  around 
Lnta ;  never  apprised  him  that  his  visit  was  of  an  official  nature ;  put 
ther  everything  he  could  to  make  a  case  against  Johnston,  and  re* 
ed  to  Eichraond  with  the  alarming  report  that  he  was  about  to  give 
^.tlanta  to  the  enemy  1  Of  this  nonsense  Gen.  Johnston  has  written : 
16  proofs  that  I  intended  to  hold  Atlanta  are,  the  fact  that  under  my 
iTB  the  work  of  strengthening  its  defences  was  going  on  vigorously, 
communication  on  the  subject  made  by  me  to  Gen.  Hood,  and  the  fact 

my  family  was  in  the  town.  That  the  public  workshops  were  re- 
ed,  and  no  large  supplies  deposited  in  the  town,  as  alleged  by  Gen. 
{g,  were  measures  of  common  prudence,  and  no  more  indicated  the 
Qtion  to  abandon  the  place  than  the  sending  the  wagons  of  an  army  to 
rear,  on  a  day  of  battle,  proves  a  foregone  determination  to  abandon 
aeld." 

But  the  Presidential  fiat  was  to  go  forth  in  the  face  of  all  facts.  On 
night  of  the  17th  July  it  was  known  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  that  a 
)atch  had  been  received  from  Eichmond,  removing  Johnston  from  com- 
id,  and  appointing  in  his  place  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood.  The  news  stimck  a 
I  in  the  army,  such  as  no  act  or  menace  of  the  enemy  had  ever  done. 
Sherman  it  was  the  occasion  of  new  spirit.    When  he  heard  that  Hood 

to  be  his  future  antagonist,  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  made  a  significant 
ion  around  his  forefinger,  and  exclaimed  :  "  I  know  that  fellow." 
Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  had  been  appointed  by  President  Davis  as  "  a  fighting 
leral,"  and  was  prompt  to  vindicate  the  cheap  reputation  that  had  pro- 
ed  for  him  such  a  command.  "With  some  reinforcements  from  the 
ithwest  and  levies  of  Georgia  militia,  Gdn.  Hood  had  now  under  his 
imand  an  eflfective  force  of  forty-one  thousand  infantry  and  artillery, 

ten  thousand  cavalry.  "With  reference  to  other  Confederate  forces  in 
field,  his  army  was  a  large  one,  although  it  gave  him  but  little  margin 
fimciful  attacks  and  useless  sacrifice  of  life. 


THB  BATTLES  OF  ATLAITTA. 


Is  Sherman  approached  Atlanta,  two  of  his  corps  had  swung  around 
1  the  Augusta  road,  destroying  this  line  of  communication,  while 
nas  took  his  command  across  Peach  Tree  Creek,  directly  in  front  of 
Confederate  entrenchments.  While  the  enemy's  right  on  the  creek 
37 
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was  in  marching  column,  Hood,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  July,  direct^ 
an  attack  upon  it,  designing  to  take  advantage  of  a  gap  between  two  of 
its  divisions.    The  attack  was  led  by  Walker's  and  Bates'  divisions  of 
Hardee's  corps  ;  and  the  massed  troops,  in  admirable  order,  burst  throu^l^ 
tlie  gap  in  the  enemy's  lines,  and  for  a  time  appeared  about  to  destroy  tris 
forces  on  the  right.    Buli  a  double  fire  was  brought  to  bear  upon  their  ^ 
along  the  deep  hollow  they  had  penetrated ;  and  the  attack  was  drawti 
in  good  order,  but  after  a  half  hour  of  deadly  work,  in  which  the  killod 
and  wounded  were  counted  by  thousands.    The  loss  of  the  enemy  wua 
about  two  thousand ;  that  of  the  Confederates  probably  twice  as  large,  as 
they  were  the  assaulting  party,  and  terribly  exposed  on  the  line  of  attack. 

Next  day,  McPherson  moved  forward,  and  established  a  line  east  and 
south  of  Atlanta,  and  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  His  command 
stretched  beyond  the  Atlanta  and  Augusta  Kailroad,  which  he  had  torn 
up.  Hood  now  hastily  swung  around  Hardee's  corps,  followed  by  the 
othei*s,  and  brought  the  bulk  of  his  army  against  McPherson.  Hardee 
moved  against  the  enemy's  extreme  left,  drove  him  from  his  woriffl,  and 
captured  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen.  McPherson  was  shot  dead  as  be  1^, 
rode  along  the  line.  Meanwhile,  Cheatham  attacked  the  enemy's  centre  l^ 
with  a  portion  of  his  command,  and  took  six  pieces  of  artillery.  Affairs  1 5^ 
looked  gloomy  for  the  enemy  ;  he  had  been  repulsed  at  several  points,  he 
had  lost  much  artillery,  and  the  stream  of  bleeding  men  going  to  the  rear  irsgi_ 
told  how  severely  he  suifered  in  the  conflict.  But  about  this  time  the  j.-v^ 
enemy  succeeded  in  concentrating  his  artillery,  and  Gen.  Sherman  sent  I  j^ 
word  to  Logan,  who  had  succeeded  McPherson,  to  mass  his  troops  in  the  1^  ^ 
centre  and  charge.  Exhausted,  wasted,  and  bleeding,  tlie  Confedtfa^  j.t^ 
columns  gave  way,  abandening  most  of  the  artillery  they  had  captured  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  attack  of  the  22d  was  like  that  of  the 
20th — one  of  the  most  reckless,  massive,  and  headlong  charges  of  the  war,  1^  ^j 
where  immense  prices  were  paid  for  momentary  successes,  and  the  terrihk 
recoil  of  numbers  gave  a  lesson  to  the  temerity  of  the  Confederate  coffl- 
mander. 

Hood's  attempt  on  the  Federal  left  being  frustrated,  he  fell  backtohii 
inner  line  of  works.  The  intentions  of  Sherman  appear  now  to  havebeett 
to  swing  his  army  to  Hood's  extreme  right,  threatening  the  Macon  ioa4 
and  having  in  co-operation  a  great  cavalry  raid  upon  his  rear.  St(»ieinifl 
was  sent  with  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  McCook  with  four  tlioosand  meUj 
to  meet  on  the  Macon  road  near  Lovejoy's  Station,  where  they  were  to  do- 
stroy  the  rail,  and  also  to  attack  and  drive  Wheeler's  command.  StoDfr 
man  requested  permission  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Macon  to  rdeasoth* 
Federal  prisoners  confined  there.  Sherman  left  this  at  his  own  discretion 
in  case  he  felt  he  was  able  to  do  so  after  the  defeat  of  Wheeler's  cavalrj. 
But  Stoneman  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions     He  got  down  in  front  ot 
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n,  without  going  to  Lovejoy's,  and,  in  attempting  to  retreat,  was 
led  in  by  Iverson,  and  was  himself  captured,  together  with  one  thou- 
of  his  men  and  two  guns.  McCook  returned  after  losing  five  hundred 
18  prisoners.  The  cavalry  raid  was  a  decided  failure,  or  as  Sherman 
y  expressed  it,  "  not  deemed  a  success." 

Q  the  28th  July  Hood  made  a  partial  attack  along  the  Lickskillct 
which  he  had  occcupied  with  Stewart's  and  Lee's  corps.  The  con- 
i^as  desultory  and  without  result  on  either  side.  After  five  hours  of 
1,  Hood  retired  with  a  loss  of  about  fifteen  hundred  killed  and 
ided. 

/^e  have  already  noticed  that  Sherman  did  not  have  force  enough  to 
t  Atlanta  completely.  This  was  the  great  point  in  Johnston's  calcu- 
18,  when  they  were  upset  at  Richmond;  for  Sherman,  reduced  to 
^,  would  have  found  his  master  in  the  cool  and  dexterous  Johi^ton, 
'oas  in  Hood  he  had  plainly  his  inferiour  to  deal  with — a  commander 
had  indeed  abundant  courage,  but  a  scant  brain  with  which  to  bal- 
it.  Sherman's  army  was  not  large  enough  to .  encircle  Atlanta  com- 
ply, without  making  his  lines  too  thin  and  assailable.  He  never  con- 
)lated  an  assault  upon  its  strong  works.  It  was  his  great  object  to  get 
sfision  of  the  Macon  road,  and  thus  sever  Atlanta  entirely  from  its  sup- 
.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  cut  the  road  by  raids ;  it  must  be  kept 
en,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  plant  a  sufficient 
\  south  of  Atlanta. 

Vhile  Sherman  meditated  such  a  movement,  Hood  made  the  very  mis- 
that  would  secure  and  facilitate  it,  and  thrust  into  the  hands  of  his 
rsary  the  opportunity  he  had  waited  for.  He  sent  off  his  entire  cav- 
towards  Chattanooga  to  raid  on  the  enemy's  line  of  communication— 
et  absurd  excursion,  since  Sherman  had  enough  provisions  accumu- 
1  this  side  of  that  place  to  last  him  until  ho  could  restore  his  communi- 
•ns,  and  had  also  formed  a  second  base  at  Allatoona. 
nstantly,  the  Federal  cavalry  was  on  the  Macon  road.  With  his 
s  easily  protected,  Sherman  followed  quickly  with  his  main  army, 
he  81st  August,  Howard,  on  the  right,  had  reached  Jonesboro',  on  the 
an  road,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Atlanta ;  Thomas,  in  the  centre, 
at  Couch's ;  and  Schofield,  on  the  left,  was  near  Eough-and-Eeady, 
closer  to  Atlanta. 

lood  had  no  alternative  now  but  to  make  a  battle  on  or  near  the  line 
le  Macon  road,  and  there  settle  the  fate  of  Atlanta.  He  might  have 
ed  out  of  the  city  on  the  north,  and  have  overwhelmed  what  of  Sher 
's  army — ^the  Twentieth  corps — ^was  left  there ;  but  he  would  then 
)  been  in  a  country  destitute  of  supplies.  He  determined  to  make  the 
[e  near  Jonesboro',  and  the  corps  of  Lee  and  Hardee  were  moved  out 
ttempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  entrenched  position  he  held 
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across  Flint  Elver     The  attack  failed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  thonr 
sand  men.    On  the'  evening  of  the  Ist  September,  the  enemy's  coluanB 
converged  upon  Jonesboro',  and  Hardee's  corps,  finding  itself  about  to  1>« 
flanked  and  overwhelmed,  withdrew  during  the  night,  after  having  be^i^ 
cut  up  by  two  severe  engagements,  and  with  the  loss  of  eight  guns. 

That  night,  finding  his  line  of  supply  cut  off,  and  the  sum  of  his  difi 
tei*s  complete.  Hood  determined  to  abandon  Altanta.  He  blew  up 
magazines,  destroyed  all  his  supplies  that  he  could  not  remove,  consifiting 
of  seven  locomotives  and  eighty-one  cars  loaded  with  anununition,  and  I^^A 
the  place  by  the  turnpike  roads.  He  moved  swiftly  across  the  coimtary 
towards  Macon.  The  next  morning  Sherman  moved  south  to  catch  tlie 
retreating  army,  but  at  Lovejoy's,  two  miles  beyond  Jonesboro',  he  foand 
Hood  strongly  entrenched,  and,  abandoning  the  pursuit,  returned  to 
Atlajita. 

Sherman  announced :  "  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won."    fli«  anny 
entered  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  and  the  raocefisfiil 
conmiander  rode  through  the  streets  to  his  headquartei'S  without  parade  ot 
ostentation.    He  declared  that  liis  army,  wearied  by  an  arduous  campaigiiy 
needed  rest,  and  that  he  proposed  to  give  it  an  interval  of  repose  within 
the  defences  of  Atlanta.    But  the  period  of  military  inaction  was  to  bo 
employed  in  launching  measures  of  the  most  extraorcUnary  cruelty  agains't 
the  non-combatant  people  of  Atlanta.     Gen.  Sherman  was  the  author  of 
tlie  sentiment,  "  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it,"  which  va^ 
caught  up  in  the  Northern  newspapers  as  a  bit  of  very  sententionB  and  ele 
gant  philosophy,  when,  in  fact,  denying,  as  it  did,  that  war  had  any  Ia^ 
of  order  or  amelioration,  it  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  the  bloody 
detestable  code  of  the  savage.    This  extraordinary  doctrine  Shennan 
once  proceeded  to  put  in  practice  by  depopulating  Atlanta,  and  drifiD, 
from  their  homes  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children.    It  was  tla^ 
most  cruel  and  savage  act  of  the  war.    Butler,  the  tyrant  of  New  Orlein^^ 
had  only  banished  registered  enemies.     Sherman  issued  a  sweeping  edic»^ 
covering  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  and  driving  them  from  their  hom^"^ 
to  wander  as  strangers,  outcasts  and  exiles,  and  to  subsist  on  duffi^' 
Gen.  Hood,  while  he  received  the  exiles  within  his  lines,  took  occaaon  \0 
protest,  writing  to  Gen.  Sherman  himself  of  the  measure  his  sinister  mi** 
had  devised :    ^^  It  transcends  in  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty  aU  actsertf 
before  brought  to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  war."    But  all  ^ 
tests  were  unavailing.    In  vain  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  had  pointed  oat  tc 
Gen.  Sherman  that  the  country  south  of  the  city  was  crowded  already  wiA 
refugees,  and  without  houses  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  that  manyW 
no  other  shelter  but  what  they  might  find  in  churcheB,  and  ont-buildiBgBi 
that  among  the  exiles  were  many  poor  women  in  an  adyanced  state  of 
pregnancy ;  that  the  consequences  would  be  woe,  horrotu;  and  soffenngi 
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rliich  could  not  be  described  by  words.  Sherman  was  inexorable.  He 
affected  the  belief  that  Atlanta  might  again  be  rendered  formidable  in  the 
hands  of  the  (confederates,  and  resolved,  in  his  own  words,  ^^  to  wipe  it 
out.*'  The  old  and  decrepit  were  hunted  from  their  homes ;  they  were 
packed  into  railroad  cars ;  tottering  old  age  and  helpless  youth  were 
croTvded  together ;  wagons  were  filled  with  wrecks  of  household  goods ; 
and  the  trains  having  deposited  their  medley  freight  at  Eough-and-Ready, 
the  exiles  were  then  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Southern  Confederacy ; 
a  reanimation  of  the  North  ;  the  death  of  "  the  peace  party  "  there ;  the 
date  of  a  new  hope  of  the  enemy  and  of  a  new  prospect  of  subjugation. 
"  On  that  day,"  said  the  Kichmond  Exammer^  "  McClellan's  nomination 
fell  Btill-bom,  and  an  heir  was  bom  to  the  Abolition  dynasty.     On  that 
^y»  I)eace  waved  those  *  white  wings,'  and  fled  to  the  ends  of  the  morn- 
ing-     On  that  day,  calculations  of  the  war's  duration  ceased  to  be  the 
uuusements  even  of  the  idle."    President  Davis  had  declared,  when  he 
removed  Johnston,  that  "  Atlanta  must  be  held  at  all  hazards."    It  was 
^o  most  important  manufacturing  centre  in  the  Confederacy  ;  it  was  the 
^^y  to  the  network  of  railroads  extending  to  all  portions  of  the  Gulf 
States ;  it  was  "  the  Gate  City  "  from  the  north  and  west  to  the  southeast ; 
it  Was  an  important  depot  of  supplies,  and  commauded  the  ricliest  grauaries 
^^  the  South.     Such  was  tlie  prize  of  the  enemy. 

The  catastrophe  moved  President  Davis  in  Eichmond,  and  mortified 
the  Vanity  that  had  so  recently  proclaimed  the  security  of  Atlanta  under 
the  Command  of  Hood.    He  determined  to  visit  Hood's  new  lines,  to  plan 
''^ith  him  a  new  campaign,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  and  to 
take  every  possible  occasion  to  raise  the  hopes  and  confidence  of  tie  peo- 
ple.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  visits  of  the  Confederate  President  to  the 
*"^^es  were  always  the  occasions  of  some  far-fetched  and  empirical  plan 
01  Operations,  and  were  always  accompanied  with  vapours  and  boasts  that 
ittifJnly  exalted  the  public  mind.    Mr.  Davis  never  spoke  of  military  mat- 
^^^  without  a  certain  ludicrous  boastfulness,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
^t  event  of  the  war.    It  was  not  swagger  or  aflfcctation  ;  it  was  the  sin- 
^e  vagary  of  a  mind  intoxicated  with  conceit  when  occupied  with  a  sub- 
ject where  it  imagined  it  found  its  forte^  but  where  in  fact  it  had  least 
aptitude.    Mr.  Davis,  as  a  military  commander  or  adviser,  was  weak,  fan- 
cifid,  to  excess,  and  much  too  vain  to  keep  his  own  counsels.    As  he 
trayelled  towards  Hood's  lines,  he  made  excited  speeches  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.    At  Macon  he  declared  that  Atlanta  would  be  recov- 
ered; that  Sherman  would  be  brought  to  grief;  and  that  this  Federal 
gommmander  "  would  meet  the  fate  that  befell  Napoleon  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow."    These  swollen  assertions,  so  out  of  character,  were  open 
^vertisements  to  the  enemy  of  a  new  plan  of  operations.    It  appears 
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that  the  unfortunato  vanity  of  President  Davis  completely  betrayed  him. 
Beferring  to  this  period,  Gen.  Grant  writes :  '^  Daring  this  time  Jefferson 
Davis  made  a  speech  in  Macon,  Georgia,  which  was  reported  in  the  papen 
of  the  SoQth,  and  soon  became  known  to  the  whole  coantry,  disclosing  the 
pland  of  the  enemy,  thus  enabling  Oen,  Sherman  to  fvUy  meet  them.  He 
oxiiibited  the  weakness  of  supposing  that  an  army  that  had  been  beatai 
and  fearfully  decimated  in  a  vain  attempt  at  the  defensive  conld  ftaooeB»> 
fully  undertake  the  offensive  against  the  army  that  had  bo  often  d& 
feated  it." 

The  new  offensive  movement  of  Hood,  advised  by  President  Davis, 
was  soon  known  to  the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  the  revelation  at 
Macon,  President  Davis  addressed  the  army,  and  more  plainly  annotmced 
the  direction  of  the  new  campaign.  Turning  to  Clieatham's  division  of 
Tennesseeans,  he  said :  ''  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  within  a  short  -while  yoor 
faces  will  be  turned  homeward,  and  your  feet  pressing  Tennessee  soil." 

On  the  24th  September,  Hood  commenced  the  new  movement  to  pass 
to  Sherman's  rear  and  to  get  on  his  line  of  communications  as  far  as  Ten* 
nessee.  The  first  step  was  to  transfer  his  army,  by  a  flank  movement, 
from  Lovejoy's  Station  on  the  Macon  Bailroad,  to  near  Newnaian  on  the 
West  Point  road.  The  significance  of  this  might  have  escaped  the  enemy, 
but  for  the  incautious  language  of  President  Davis  at  Macon,  which  at 
once  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  this  movement  was  i>reliminary  to 
one  more  extensive.  Sherman  was  instantjly  on  the  alert,  sending  his 
spare  forces,  wagons,  and  guns,  to  the  rear,  under  Gen.  Thomas,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  sending  Schofield,  Kewton,  and  Corse  to  take  np  different 
points  in  the  rear  of  Atlanta. 

On  the  27th,  Ilood  moved  towards  the  Chattahoochee.  On  the  lA 
October,  the  enemy  made  a  rcconnoissance  towards  Newman,  and  discov- 
ered that  Hood  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  September.     Sherman  immediately  followed. 

On  tlie  5th  October,  when  Hood's  advance  assaulted  Allatoona,  Sher- 
man was  on  Kenesaw  Mountain,  signalling  to  the  garrison  at  Allatoona, 
over  the  heads  of  the  Confederates,  to  hold  out  until  he  relieved  them. 
Hood  moved  westward,  and,  crossing  the  Etowah  and  Oostauaula  Kivers 
by  forced  marches,  attacked  Dalton  on  the  12th,  which  was  surrendered. 
Passing  through  the  gap  of  Pigeon  Mountain,  he  entered  Lafayette  on  tlie 
15th.  From  this  place  he  suddenly  moved  south  to  Gadsden,  Alabama, 
where  he  rejoined  his  trains,  to  make  his  fatal  march  towards  Kashville. 

Sherman  waited  some  time  at  Gaylesville,  until  he  became  fully  as- 
sured of  the  direction  taken  by  Hood ;  and  then  abruptly  prepared  to 
abandon  the  pursuit,  return  to  Atlanta,  and  mobilize  his  army  for  a  march 
across  the  broad  State  of  Georgia  to  the  sea.  His  calculation  was  a  plain 
and  precise  one.    Gen.  Thomas,  at  Nashville,  could  collect  troops  from  the 
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le  Department  of  the  Mississippi ;  Bosecrans  was  able  to  send  him 
Torcements  from  Missouri ;  Sherman  detached  two  coq)s — the  Fourth 
Twenty-third — ^to  move,  by  the  way  of  Chattanooga,  to  the  relief  of 
nas ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  with  this  force  Thomas  could  ho*,  d 
line  of  the  Tennessee,  or  if  Hood  forced  it,  would  be  able  to  concen- 
»  and  give  a  good  battle.  Sherman  was  lefb  in  command  of  four  army 
s,  and  two  divisions  of  superb  cavalry — a  force  of  about  sixty-thou- 

men.  When  Hood  wandered  off  in  the  direction  of  Florence,  Sherman 
left  free  to  complete  his  arrangements,  and  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
with  his  grand  projected  march  to  the  sea.  In  October,  Gen.  Grant,  who 
'watching  closely  the  development  of  the  wretched  Davis-Hood  device 
ad  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  telegraphed  Sherman  : 
you  were  to  cut  loose,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  meet  Hood's  army, 
would  be  bushwhacked  by  all  the  old  men,  little  boys,  and  such  rail- 
.  guards  as  are  still  left  at  home."  With  nothing,  of  course,  to  feai' 
1  such  an  opposition,  Sherman  telegraphed  his  determination  ''to 
e  a  wreck  of  the  road,  and  of  the  country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta, 
iding  the  latter  city ;  send  back  all  his  wounded  and  worthless,  and  with 
directive  army,  move  tlirough  Georgia,  miashmg  things^  to  the  sea." 
Phe  march  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  perilous  enterprise,  if  there  had 
L  any  considerable  force  in  Sherman's  front,  or  on  his  flanks.     As  it 

nothing  opposed  his  march  to  the  sea,  and  he  had  simply  to  pass 
agh  the  gate-ways  which  the  stupidity  of  the  Davis-Hood  campaign 

left  open.  It  is  amusing  to  the  student  of  history  to  have  such  a 
X  march  entitled  a  grand  exploit,  when  it  was  only  a  question  of  sc 
y  miles  motion  a  day.  Sherman  knew  very  well  that  there  was  noth- 
bo  oppose  him  ;  he  knew  that  the  Confederacy  had  been  compelled  to 
W  all  its  fighting  power  on  its  frontiers,  for  Grant  had  told  him  "  it 
but  an  egg-shell ; "  he  knew  that  the  conscription  had  exhausted  the 
•lour ;   he  knew  that  the  country  he  would  traverse  was  peopled 

non-combatants,  women,  and  children ;  he  knew  that  this  country 
inded  with  supplies,  which  the  diflSculties  of  transportation  had  with- 

from  Bichmond.  He  simply  proposed  to  take  plain  advantage  of 
a  circumstances,  and  march  to  the  sea-board.  There  was  no  gem*  as  in 
>  no  daring ;  it  was  merely  looking  the  situation  in  the  face.  It  is 
that  had  Sherman  failed  he  would  have  been  put  down  as  one  of  the 
test  charlatans  of  the  age.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  failure  when 
B  was  nothing  to  dispute  the  march.  If,  indeed,  he  had  attempted  the 
^ment  with  a  Confederate  army  in  his  front  or  on  his  flank,  it  is  highly 
>able  that  the  adventure  would  have  taken  rank  with  his  movement 
862  on  Vicksburg,  the  greatest  fiasco  of  the  war,  and  his  experiment 
1 "  the  strategic  triangle  "  in  1863,  a  piece  of  charlatanism  and  of  dis* 
ered  execution  that  should  have  decided  his  reputation. 
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It  had  been  the  original  design  of  the  enemy  to  hold  Atlanta,  and  bj 
getting  through  to  the  west,  with  a  garrison  left  on  the  soathom  railroads 
leading  east  and  west  through  Georgia,  to  effectnallj  seyer  the  east  from 
the  west.     In  other  words  it  was  proposed  in  the  great  campaigu  of  1864 
to  repeat  the  experiment  of  bisection  of  the  Oonfederacj,  first  accomplished 
when  the  cuemj  gained  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River.    It  was  calei.i- 
lated  of  course  to  fight  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  that  the  second  Btrol 
of  bisection  would  be  accomplished  by  cutting  through  a  hostile  arraj. 
originatiDg  with  Hood  the  movement  north  of  Atlanta,  President  Dairds 
simply  saved  the  enemy  all  the  trouble  he  had  contemplated,  cleared  t] 
way  of  opposition  and  opened  a  plain  and  unencumbered  way  to  lus 
ginal  design,  with  an  invitation  to  execute  it  without  fear  and  at  leisnie. 

We  must  leave  here  the  story  of  Sherman's  march  to  follow  the  emitic 
campaign  of  Hood.     When  the  latter  was  ready  to  leave  Florence,  Sher- 
man was  far  on  his  way  on  his  march  towards  Savannah ;  and  the  country 
beheld  with  amazement  the  singular  spectacle  of  two  antagonistic  umiea, 
both  at  once  acting  on  the  ofiensive,  day  after  day  marching  away  from 
each  other,  and  moving  diametrically  apart.    To  appreciate  what  insanity 
must  have  inspired  such  a  campaign  on  the  (confederate  side,  we  may 
remark  the  utter  want  of  compensation  in  the  two  movements.   Even 
throwing  out  of  consideration  the  great  fact  that  Hood's  movement  to  the 
north  uncovered  Georgia  and  left  her  undefended  to  the  sea,  while  itself 
encountered  a  second  army  of  the  enemy,  yet  even  if  Hood  was  successful, 
an  invasion  of  Northern  territory  would  be  no  possible  equivalent  for  that 
of  the  South,  where  the  ravage  and  loss  of  material  resources  nu^t  to 
vital ;  and  even  in  the  least  circumstance,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  Con- 
federate troops,  badly  clothed  and  shod,  were  put  at  the  disadvantage  of 
marching  northward,  while  tiie  enemy  sought  the  genial  dime  of  a  South- 
ern latitude. 


hood's  TENNESSEE  OAHPAION. 
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On  the  20th  November,  Gten.  Hood  commenced  to  move  his  army  fr^ 
Northern  Alabama  to  Tennessee.  He  pushed  forward  as  if  to  cut  o^ 
Schofield's  retreat  from  Pulaski ;  this  Federal  commander  having  tato^ 
position  there,  with  the  greater  part  of  two  army  corps,  and  an  aggn^"**^ 
of  fort-garrisons  from  the  surrounding  country,  while  Thomas  remained  ^ 
Nashville.  Schofield  fearing  that  his  position  was  about  to  be  flankuf  |  ^^ 
ubandoned  Pulaski,  and  attempted  by  a  forced  march  to  reach  Oolumhi^ 

The  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  country,  and  the  deep  mud  throng 
which  the  army  marched,  prevented  Hood  overtaking  the  enemy  brfo^ 
he  reached  Columbia ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  Novembff  th« 


.V 
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Tederate  army  was  placed  in  position  in  front  of  his  works  at  that  place. 
Lng  the  night,  however,  the  enemy  evacuated  the  town,  taking  position 
le  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town, 
li  was  considered  quite  strong  in  front.     Late  in  the  evening  of  the 

November,  Gen.  Forrest,  with  most  of  his  command,  crossed  Duck 
kr,  a  few  miles  above  Columbia,  and  Hood  followed  early  on  the 
ling  of  the  20th,  with  Stewart's  and  Cheatham's  corps,  and  Johnson's 
ion  of  Lee's  corps,  leaving  the  other  divisions  of  Lee's  corps  in  the 
ly's  front  at  Columbia.  The  troops  moved  in  light  marching  order,  the 
5t  being  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank  by  marching  rapidly  on  roads 
llel  to  the  Columbia  and  Franklin  pike,  at  or  near  Spring  Hill,  and  to 
>ff  that  portion  of  the  enemy  at  or  near  Columbia. 
Tie  enemy,  discovering  the  intentions  of  the  Confederates,  began  to  re- 

on  the  pike  towards  Spring  Hill.  About  4  p.  m..  Hood's  infantry 
«,  Cheatham  in  the  advance,  commenced  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
ly,  about  two  miles  from  Spring  Hill,  through  which  place  the  Colum- 
tnd  Franklin  pike  runs.  The  enemy  was  at  this  time  moving  rapidly 
;  the  pike,  with  some  of  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  his  column  to  pro- 
it  Cheatham  was  ordered  to  attack  tlie  enemy  at  once,  vigorously, 
get  possession  of  this  pike.  He  made  only  a  feeble  and  partial  attack, 
ig  to  reach  the  point  indicated.  The  great  object  of  Gen.  Hood  waa 
>S8e86  himself  of  the  road  to  Franklin,  and  thus  cut  off  the  enemy's 
^at  Though  owing  to  delays  the  signal  opportunity  to  do  this  had 
3d  at  daylight,  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  dealing  the  enemy  a  heavy 
'.  Stewart's  corps  and  Johnson's  division  were  arriving  upon  the  field 
ipport  the  attack.  Stewart  was  ordered  to  move  his  corps  beyond 
itham's,  and  place  it  across  the  road  beyond  Spring  Hill.  He  did  not 
^ei  in  getting  the  position  he  desired,  owing  to  some  misunderstand- 
^f  orders,  and,  night  falling,  he  went  into  bivouac.  About  midnight, 
*taining  that  the  enemy  was  moving  in  great  confusion — artillery 
>ns  and  troops  intermixed — Gen.  Hood  sent  instructions  to  Cheatham 
dvance  a  heavy  line  of  skirmishers  against  him,  and  still  further  im- 

and  confuse  his  march.  This  was  not  accomplished.  Tlie  enemy 
inued  to  move  along  the  road  in  hurry  and  confusion,  within  hearing, 
ly  all  the  night.  Thus  was  lost  a  great  opportunity  of  striking  the 
ly,  and  his  lino  of  retreat  secured  in  the  face  of  the  Confederates 
out  a  battle. 

duch  of  the  disaster  that  was  now  to  ensue  in  his  campaign  G^n. 
d  attributed  to  the  fact  that  '^  some  of  his  Generals  had  failed  him  at 
ng  Hill."  There  was  nothing  left  now  but  to  pursue  the  enemy.  At 
ight  Hood's  army  followed  as  fast  as  possible  towards  Franklin, 
^art  in  the  advance,  Cheatham  following,  and  Lee  with  the  trains, 
'ing  from  Columbia  on  the  same  road.    The  Confederates  pursued  the 
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enemy  rapidly,  and  compelled  him  to  bum  a  number  of  his  wagons.  He 
made  a  feint  as  if  to  give  battle  on  the  hills  about  four  miles  south  of 
Franklin,  but  as  soon  as  Hood's  forces  began  to  deploy  for  the  attack,  and 
to  flank  him  on  his  left,  he  retired  slowly  to  Franklin.  Gen.  Hood  had 
learned  from  despatches  captured  at  Spring  Hill,  from  Thomas  to 
Schofleld,  that  the  latter  was  iustructed  to  hold  that  place  till  the  position 
at  Franklin  could  be  made  secure,  indicating  the  intention  of  Thomas  to 
hold  Franklin  and  his  strong  works  at  Murfreesboro'.  Thus  Hood  bew 
that  it  was  all-important  to  attack  Schofleld  before  he  could  make  himself 
strong,  and  that  if  he  should  escape  at  Franklin,  he  would  gain  hiswoifa 
about  Nashville.  The  nature  of  the  position  was  such  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient to  attempt  any  further  flank  movement,  and  he  therefore  deteh 
mined  toattack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  without  delay. 


BATTLE  OF  FBAKKLIN. 


On  the  30th  November  Stewart's  corps  was  placed  in  position  on  the 
right,  Cheatham's  on  the  left,  and  the  cavalry  on  either  flank,  the  main 
body  on  the  right  under  Forrest.  Johnson's  division  of  Lee's  corps  also 
became  engaged  on  the  lefl  during  the  action.  The  line  advanced  at 
4  p.  M.,  with  orders  to  drive  the  enemy,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
into  or  across  the  Big  Harpeth  Kiver,  while  Gten.  Forrest,  if  succeBflH 
was  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  and  destroy  his  trains  and  broken  col' 
umns.  The  troops  moved  forward  most  gallantly  to  the  attack.  HflJ 
.carried  the  enemy's  line  of  hastily-constructed  works  handsomely  Ti^J 
then  advanced  against  his  interiour  line,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  abo» 
in  some  places.  Here  the  engagement  was  of  the  flercest  possible  charac- 
ter. The  Confederates  came  on  with  a  desperation  and  disregard  of  death, 
such  as  had  been  shown  on  few  battle-fldds  of  the  war.  A  Northern 
writer  says :  "  More  heroic  valour  was  never  exhibited  by  any  troops  thaa 
was  shown  hero  by  the  rebels."  The  devoted  troops  were  mowed  iovm^J 
grape  and  canister.  Many  of  them  were  killed  entirely  inside  of  the  worl* 
The  brave  men  captured  were  taken  inside  the  enemy's  works  on  the  edg» 
of  the  town.  The  struggle  lasted  till  near  midnight,  when  the  cn^T 
abandoned  his  works  fuid  crossed  the  river,  leaving  his  dead  and  wonnded* 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  hard-fought  battle  tlie  Confederates  used 
no  artillery  whatever ;  Gen.  Hood's  explanation  being  that  ho  wa«  re- 
strained from  using  that  terrible  arm  "  on  account  of  the  women  andcM* 
dren  remaining  in  the  town."  Victory  had  been  purchased  at  thepr>** 
of  a  terrible  slaughter.  Hood's  total  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisj^ 
ors  was  4,500.  Among  the  killed  was  Maj.-Gen.  P.  R  Cleburne,  Bnfr' 
Gens.  John  Adams,  Strahl  and  Granbury ;  while  Maj.-Gen.  Brown,  Brig-- 
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3.  Carter,  Manigault,  Quarles,  Cockrell,  and  Scott  were  wounded,  and 
'.-Gten.  Gordon  captured. 


BATTLE  OF  KA8HYILLE. 

Jhe  next  morning  Gen.  Hood  advanced  upon  Kashyille,  where  Scho* 
had  retreated,  and  where  Thomas  lay  with  his  main  force.  He  laid 
I  to  the  town  on  the  2d  December,  closely  investing  it  for  a  fortnight, 
opinion  long  prevailed  in  the  Confederacy  that  in  this  pause  and  the 
ations  of  siege.  Hood  made  the  cardinal  mistake  of  his  campaign ;  and 
if  he  had  taken  another  course,  and  struck  boldly  across  the  Cumber- 
»  and  settled  himself  in  the  enemy's  conmiunications,  he  would  have 
td  Thomas  to  evacuate  Nashville,  and  fall  back  towards  Kentucky, 
was  the  great  fear  of  Gen.  Grant.  That  high  Federal  officer,  in  his 
rt  of  the  operations  of  1864,  has  written :  "  Before  the  battle  of  Nash- 

I  grew  very  impatient  over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary 
y.  This  impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  that  the  enemy  had 
a  force  of  cavalry  across  the  Cumberland  into  Kentucky.  I  feared 
i  would  cross  liis  whole  army  and  give  us  great  trouble  here.  After 
}g  upon  Gen.  Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  assuming  the  offen- 

I  started  west  to  superintend  matters  there  in  person.  Eeaching 
bington  city,  I  received  Gen.  Thomas's  despatch  announcing  his  attack 
i  the  enemy,  and  the  result  as  far  as  the  battle  had  progressed.  I  was 
;hted.  All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dispelled." 
hi  the  night  of  the  14th  December,  Thomas  decided  upon  a  plan  of 
e,  which  was  to  make  a  feint  on  Hood's  right  flank,  while  he  massed 
tiain  force  to  crush  in  Hood's  left,  which  rested  on  the  Cumberland, 
where  the  cover  of  the  Federal  gunboats  might  be  made  available, 
k  runt  of  the  action  did  not  fall  until  evening,  when  the  enemy  drove 
le  Confederate  infantry  outposts  on  the  left  flank.  Hood,  however, 
dy  ordered  up  troops  from  his  right  to  stay  the  reversed  tide  of  bat- 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  the  enemy  in  sweeping 
^nfederate  entrenchments  with  artillery  fire,  while  here  and  there  his 
itry  attempted,  in  vain,  to  find  a  weak  spot  in  their  lines. 
Tnder  cover  of  the  night  Hood  re-formed  his  line,  and  in  the  morning 
found  in  position  along  the  Overton  Hills,  some  two  miles  or  so  to  tlie 
of  his  original  line.  The  new  position  was  a  strong  one,  running  along 
vooded  crests  of  closely-connecting  hills ;  while  the  two  keys  to  it  were 
branny  White  and  Franklin  pikes,  leading  to  Franklin,  Columbia,  Pu- 
,  and  so  down  the  country  to  the  Tennessee  River.  Thomas'  over- 
ming  numbers  enabled  him  to  throw  heavy  columns  against  Hood's 
and  centre.    But  every  attack  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed.    It  was 
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four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  day  was  thought  to  bo  decided  for  the 
Confederates,  when  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents 
of  the  war.     It  is  said  that  Gen.  Hood  was  about  to  publish  a  victory 
along  his  line,  when  Finney's  Florida  brigade  in  Bates'  division,  which 
was  to  the  left  of  the  Confederate  centre,  gave  way  before  the  skirmish 
line  of  the  enemy  I      Instantly  Bates'  whole  division  took  the  panic,  and 
broke  in  disorder.    The  moment  a  small  breach  was  thus  made  in  the 
Confederate  lines,  the  whole  of  two  corps  unaccountably  and  instantly  fled 
from  their  ditches,  almost  without  firing  a  gun.    It  was  a  disgraceful 
panic ;  muskets  were  abandoned  where  they  rested  between  the  logs  of  the 
breastworks ;  and  everything  that  could  impede  flight  was  thrown  away  as 
the  fugitives  passed  down  tlie  Granny  White  and  Franklin  pikes,  or  fled 
wildly  from  the  battle-field.    Such  an  instance  of  sudden,  unlooked-for, 
wild  retreat,  the  abandonment  of  a  victory  almost  won,  could  only  hare 
happened  in  an  army  where  thorough  demoralization,  the  consequence  of 
long,  heavy,  weary  work,  and  of  tremendous  eflEbrts  without  result— in 
short,  the  reaction  of  great  endeavours  where  success  is  not  decided,  al- 
ready lurked  in  the  minds  of  troops,  and  was  likely  to  be  developed  at  any 
time  by  the  slightest  and  most  unimportant  circumstance. 

Fifty  pieces  of  artillery  and  nearly  all  of  Hood's  ordnance  wagons  were 
left  to  the  enemy.    His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  disgracefully  small; 
and  it  was  only  through  want  of  vigour  in  Thomas'  pursuit  that  Hood'? 
shattered  and  demoralized  army  effected  its  retreat.    Forrest's  commaBd. 
and  Walthal,  with  seven  picked  brigades,  covered  the  retreat    The  sitnar 
tion  on  the  Tennessee  Kiver  was  desperate ;  Hood  had  no  pontoon  tma, 
and  if  he  had  been  pressed,  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender; 
but  as  it  was,  Thomas'  great  error  in  resting  upon  his  victory  at  Nash- 
ville enabled  a  defeated  Confederate  army  to  construct  bridges  of  timber 
over  the  Tennessee  Eiver,  while  the  Federal  gunboats  in  the  stream  were 
actually  kept  at  bay  by  batteries  of  82-pounders. 

Hood  succeeded  in  escaping  across  the  Tennessee,  but  only  with  a  rem- 
nant of  the  brilliant  force  he  had  conducted  across  the  river  a  few  weeb 
before,  having  lost  from  various  causes  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  half 
of  his  Generals,  and  nearly  all  of  his  artillery.  Such  was  the  disastrons 
issue  of  the  Tennessee  campaign,  which  put  out  of  existence,  as  it  were, 
the  splendid  army  that  Johnston  had  given  up  at  Atlanta,  and  terminated 
forever  the  whole  scheme  of  Confederate  defence  west  of  the  AUc^haniek 
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To  Hood's  unbroken  series  of  disasters  there  was  a  companion-piece  in 
another  part  of  the  Confederacy :  a  small  theatre  of  the  war,  but  an  im- 
portant and  a  conspicnons  one,  associated  with  many  heroic  memories  of 
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the.  Confederacy.    Tliis  other  chapter  of  miBfortime  was  Early's  campaigo 
in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.    In  this  campaign  a  (Confederate  General  never 
won  a  victory  ;  lost  all  of  his  artillery,  and  brought  an  army  to  practical 
annihilation.    But,  although  like  Hood's  misadventure  in  these  partiem^ 
lars,  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  is  to  be  judged  by  another  8tandar<3  i 
while  marked  by  some  undoubted  misconduct,  it  had  much  to  excuse  i^* 
impotent  conclusion,  and  it  was,  in  some  respects,  what  its  comman 
designated  it — "  a  forlorn  hope." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  first  object  of  Early's  operationB 
the  Valley  as  substantially  the  same  which  took  Stonewall  Jackson  thi 
in  1862 — the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Federal  forces  from  the 
arena  of  combat  in  the  lowlands.  It  was  also  important  to  save,  as  far 
possible,  the  harvests  of  the  Shenandoah  and  to  protect  the  GtordonsvLU^ 
road ;  but  the  campaign  was  mainly  a  strategic  auxiliary  to  the  operatiozxf 
around  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

In  consequence  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  Early,  who  since  he  la  Ari 
moved  across  the  Potomac,  had  been  able  to  send  a  raiding  party  into 
Pennsylvania,  which  on  the  30th  July  burned  Chambersburg,  Gen.  Grant 
had  been  unable  to  return  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.    On  the  contrary,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  cam- 
paign to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,    What  was 
called  the  Middle  Department,  and  the  Departments  of  West  Viiginia, 
Washington,  and  Susquehanna,  were  constituted  into  one  under  the  cozu- 
mand  of  Gen.  Sheridan.    The  new  commander  was  a  man  of  a  coais^ 
active  nature,  excessive  animal  spirits,  and  an  intensely  combative  temper- 
ament— an  antagonist  not  to  be  despised,  although  he  had  shown  do  dis- 
tinct military  genius,  and  was  only  remarkable  in  the  war  for  the  eiee«" 
tion  of  single  tasks  indicated  to  him  by  his  superiours.    He  had  an  amouXBt 
of  force  which  was  all  he  could  have  asked  for  as  a  condition  of  saccee^ 
In  addition  to  the  column  of  active  operation  under  his  command,  coosi^' 
ing  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps,  and  the  infantry  and  cavahy  o^ 
West  Virginia  under  Crook  and  A verill,  there  were  assigned  to  him  t^*^ 
divisions  of  cavaby  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Torbert  tt^ 
Wilson.    His  effective  infantry  strength  was  about  thirty-five  thontt^^* 
muskets ;  and  his  great  superiority  in  cavalry  was  very  advantageanB    "^ 
him,  as  the  country  was  very  open  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  ope*^ 
tions  of  this  arm. 

Gen.  Lee  had  long  been  persuaded  that  he  was  too  weak  to  attack  tl*^ 
enemy's  works  in  his  front  at  Petersburg.     Information  derived  bo^ 
trusty  scouts  and  from  reconnoissances  pushed  to  the  rear  of  the  eosB^T' 
flanks,  proved  the  impracticability  of  turning  them.    The  only  renff^ 
was  strategy,  and  that  obviously  the  renewal  of  the  VaUey  campaign)  ^    || 
levelop,  if  possible,  a  crisis  in  the  situation  about  PeterBbmg  and  Bichmoo^ 
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the  4th  Angasty  1864,  an  order  was  issued  from  the  headquarters 
I  army,  dircting  the  march  of  Kershaw's  division  of  Longstreet's 
nd  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  of  cavahry  to  Culpepper  Court-house, 
ten.  K.  H.  Anderson  was  then  commanding  the  troops  of  Gen. 
eet  (the  latter  being  still  incapacitated  from  duty  by  the  wouDd 
I  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness),  and  was  assigned  to  command 
►edition.  The  force  ordered  for  it  was  withdrawn  from  Grant's 
L  the  south  side  of  the  James ;  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  being  on  the 
arate  right  in  the  vicinity  of  Ream's  Station  on  the  Weldon 
i. 

.  Lee's  intentions,  as  explained  to  his  officers,  were  to  send  the 
>f  Kershaw  and  Fitzhugh  Lee  to  co-operate  with  Early  in  move- 
n  the  Maryland  border,  or  even  in  the  State  itself.  He  wanted  the 
n  Washington  and  vicinity  ^'  stirred  up,"  as  much  as  possible,  and 
ression  produced  that  our  force  was  a  large  one.  Upon  reaching 
)er  Court-House,  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  to  go  down  towards  Alexan- 
l  make  a  demonstration  in  that  vicinity,  and  if  his  information  as 
isposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  strength  warranted,  Anderson 
Nere  to  cross  the  Potomac  about  Leesburg,  Early  crossing  higher 
all  to  act  in  concert  against  Washington  or  produce  that  impres- 
}en.  Anderson  was  sent  on  the  expedition,  though  only  one  divi- 
lis  corps  was  detached,  because  the  enemy  knew  he  commanded  in 
eet's  place,  and  the  idea  might  be  taken  that  the  whole  corps  was 
!.  It  was  possible,  then,  that  Grant  might  send  a  corresponding 
counteract  the  movement,  in  which  case  the  remainder  of  the  corps 
)  sent,  and  the  demonstration  continued  on  a  larger  scale.  In  brief, 
e  explained  that  he  was  going  to  try  to  manoeuvre  Grant  from  the 
Richmond.  The  other  alternative  which  presented  itself  was  that 
le  supposition  that  Lee  had  weakened  himself  by  a  whole  corps, 
light  be  induced  to  attack,  which  G^n.  Lee  conceived  to  be  at  that 
ery  desirable  object. 

ooner  had  Anderson's  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  troops  reached  Culpep- 
rt-House,  than  a  despatch  was  received  from  Early,  stating  that,  in 
3nce  of  the  concentration  of  a  large  force  in  his  front,  whilst  in  the 
irt  of  the  Valley,  he  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  strong 
at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  asking  for  reinforcements.  This  necessitated 
rement  of  Anderson  and  Lee  at  once  to  his  support ;  and  their 
ras  at  once  directed  to  Front  Royal,  by  the  way  of  Chester  Gap  in 
>  Ridge.  They  arrived  at  Front  Royid  on  the  15th  August.  Early 
Ttained  to  be  at  Strasburg,  some  ten  miles  distant.  The  road  con- 
the  two  places  and  running  to  the  base  of  the  Massanutton  or  Fort 
n,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  who  was  also  in  large  force  in 
front. 
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Under  orders  from  Gen.  Anderson,  Fitzhugli  Lee  started  dt  daybrea^L 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  to  eonunnnicate  with  Qem  Early  and  arran^ 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  enemy.    The  direct  road  being  in  posaesBLon 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Massanutton  Monntain,  consist- 
ing at  that  point  of  three  separate  ranges  in  close  proximity  to  each  otkcsr, 
very  precipitous  and  rough.    He  was  accompanied  by  only  one  Etflk^ff 
officer,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ride  mules,  so  steep  was  the  ascent 
arrived  at  Gen.  Early's  head-quarters  that  afternoon,  arranged  many 
tails,. and  riding  all  night,  was  back  with  Gen.  Anderson  by  dayh'ght 
the  17th.    But  the  enemy  had  abeady  commenced  to  retreat,  and  the 
portunity  for  striking  a  blow  was  lost.    He  had  discovered  Gen.  And.or^ 
son's  position  at  Front  Eoyal  during  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  Lijul 
taken  possession  with  a  cavalry  force  of  '^  Guard  Hill,"  a  commandis^ 
position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  Biver,  op- 
posite the  town.    Gen.  Anderson,  fearing  that  the  force  occupying  it  wo  aid 
be  increased,  and  the  position  fortified,  attacked  the  enemy  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  with  Wickham's  brigade  of  Loe's  division,  supported 
by  Wofford's  infantry  brigade.    After  quite  a  spirited  contest,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  hill  was  secured  by  the  Confederates.    Early  in  the  morniog 
of  the  17th,  Anderson  and  Lee  commenced  their  advance,  and  followed  up 
the  enemy's  retreat.     At  Winchestier  they  united  with  Gen.  Early's  col- 
umn, driving  the  Federal  troops  through  tiie  town,  capturing  one  piece  of 
artillery  and  some  prisoners.    The  pursuit  was  continued  the  next  itjf 
and  the  enemy  driven  to  his  stronghold  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  Confederate  force  now  consisted  of  the  infantry  divisions  of  Eodea, 
Eamseur,  Gordon  and  Warton,  and  Lomax's  division  of  Valley  cxnirj 
under  Early  and  Breckinridge,  and,  under  Anderson,  Kershaw's  division  of 
infantry,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division  of  cavalry.  It  happened  that  An- 
derson and  Early  had  been  both  made  lieutenant-generals  the  same  dij) 
though  the  former  was  the  ranking  officer  in  consequence  of  being  tho 
senior  major-general.  Their  last  commissions  being  of  same  date,  9sA 
Anderson  being  in  Early's  department,  he  did  not  like  to  assume  command 
of  the  whole  force.  Early  being  his  junior,  could  not  command  it,  sndt 
very  anomalous  state  of  things  resulted,  producing  much  oonfosion  tfd 
want  of  co-operation. 

Instead  of  a  campaign  being  inaugurated,  which,  firom  its  ofieno^ 
character  and  operations  would  compel  more  troops  to  be  drawn  ffff^ 
Grant's  army  to  counteract  it,  and  which  was  contemplated  by  Gen.Iin) 
nothing  was  done.    Nearly  a  month  elapsed  in  mardiing  and  ooImtli^ 
marching  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlestown,  productive  of  no  reBulta.    GtB> 
Lee,  perceiving  at  last  tiiat  nothing  was  likely  to  bo  accompliBhed,  directed 
Anderson,  unless  something  of  importance  was  in  contemplation,  to  wa^ 
back  with  Kershaw's  division  to  Culpepper  Court-Housei  where  ho  woaU 
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CI  a  position  to  be  transported  to  him  in  case  he  decided  to  carry  out  a 
ement  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg,  thtn  under  consider- 
1.. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  September  Anderson  moved  off  with  Ker- 
r's division  en  route  to  Culpepper.  Early  was  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chester,  having  moved  back  for  convenience  of  supplies,  after  the  ene- 
Had  been  driven  to  the  river.  Sheridan  was  between  Oharlestown  and 
;jville,  with  his  advau»3e  covering  the  latter  place.  The  cavalry  pickets 
le  two  armies  were  only  a  few  miles  apart. 
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Dhe  month  of  August  and  the  fore  part  of  September  had  been  con- 
ed in  desultory  and  apparently  uncertain  operations.  Notwithstanding 
jreat  superiority  in  force,  the  enemy  appeared  to  bo  unwilling  to  risk 
aeral  engagement,  the  result  of  which  might  be  to  lay  open  to  the  Oon- 
rates  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  before  another  army 
d  be  interposed  to  check  them.  But  this  excessive  caution  gradually 
3  off;  the  aggressive  temper  of  Sheridan  asserted  itself  against  Grant's 
dity ;  and  the  latter  commander  has  since  declared  in  an  official  paper, 
er  ineleganly,  and  with  that  taste  for  slang  which  seems  to  charactert- 
he  military  literature  of  the  North  \  "  Qen.  Sheridan  expressed  such 
Idence  of  success,  that  I  saw  there  were  but  two  words  of  instruction 
'Ssary — ^'  Oo  in.^  " 

Kut  there  appear  to  have  been  especial  reasons  for  Sheridan's  confi- 
ne. The  effective  strength  of  Gen.  Early,  reduced  by  the  return  of 
ahaw's  division  to  the  Petersburg  lines,  was  about  eighty-five  hundred 
kets,  three  battalions  of  artillery  and  less  than  three  thousand  cavalry, 
latter  were  mostly  armed  with  Enfield  rifies,  without  pistols  or  sabres, 
'Were  but  a  poor  match  for  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  whoso 
9  and  equipments  were  complete. 

The  day  after  Kershaw's  departure,  Early  disposed  his  army  as  fol- 
t :  Eamseur's  division  of  infantry  (a  very  small  one,  some  fifteen  hun- 
l  muskets),  Lee's  division  of  cavalry,  under  Wickham  (Gen.  Fitzhugh 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the  cavalry),  were  at  Winches- 
Wharton's  division  of  infantry  (a  small  one)  and  Lomax's  cavalry 
e  about  Stephenson's  Depot,  some  five  miles  fix>m  Winchester  on  the 
road.  Bodes'  and  Gordon's  divisions,  in  charge  of  Gen.  Early  himself, 
"Q  marched  to  Martinsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  again  the 
timoro  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  reported  to  have  been  repaired  since  the 
ifoderates  had  last  visited  it    Martinsburg  is  about  twenty-two  miles 

u  Winchester.    From  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  it  will  be  seen 
38 
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that  Sheridan,  besides  being  in  position  almost  on  Earlj's  flank,  was,  t> 
the  way  of  Whiter  Post,  nearer  the  Yallej  turnpike,  Early's  line  of  oowm 
munication,  than  a  greater  portion  of  the  Confederate  troops,  with  the 
vantage  of  coming  out  in  rear  of  Early's  right  at  Winchester.  ShericL 
saw  the  opportunity  offered :  Kershaw,  with  his  large  division  gone, 
the  remaining  troops  stretched  out  for  twenty-two  miles.  He  decided,  < 
course,  to. attack,  and  conmienced  moving  up  with  the  intention  of  seisix] 
and  occupying  Winchester  before  Early  could  retrace  his  steps.  On  tb 
afternoon  and  night  of  the  18th  he  began  his  movement  from  BerrTriUi 
eleven  miles  from  Winchester. 

Gten.  Early  left  Martinsburg,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  enemy's  more 
ment,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  encamped  Gordon  and  Bodes'  divi- 
sions that  night  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker's  ELill,  some  twelve  miles  froin 
Winchester. 

By  daylight  on  the  19th  the  Confederate  pickets  had  been  driven  in, 
and  ijie  enemy's  cannon  were  thundering  at  Bamseur's  little  band,  dnwn 
up  beyond  the  town  of  Winchester.  Lee's  cavalry  division  was  soon  in 
position  on  Bamseur's  left,  and  the  battle  began.  Never  did  men  figiit 
better,  for  they  sustained  the  repeated  and  furious  assaults  of  an  enemy 
immensely  their  superiour,  and  alone  maintained  the  contest  until  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  advance  of  Bodes'  division  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Bodes'  troops  were  hastily  thrown  into  action,  and  their  com- 
mander soon  after  killed.  Gordon  arrived  next,  and  went  in  on  oar  ex- 
treme left.  Wharton,  in  command  of  Breckinridge's  old  division,  arrived 
last,  though  nearer  to  Winchester  than  the  other  two.  It  had  been  holding 
in  check  two  divisions  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  under  Torbert  at  Stephenson  s 
depot,  which  had  been  sent  around  towards  that  place  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tarding the  march  of  the  troops  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Winchester. 

A  portion  of  Lomax's  division  arrived  with  Brcckenridge,  the  remaindff 
having  previously  come  up  ;  and  with  the  greater  part  of  Lee's  dimoo* 
carvahy  were  transferred  to  the  extreme  right  and  placed  opposite  Wilsoo* 
cavalry  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  around  and  getting  possession  of  ^ 
turnpike  in  rear  of  Winchester. 

Gordon,  previous  to  Preckenridge's  arrival,  had  driven  the  enemy  b/* 
most  gallant  charge  in  line  of  battle,  but  going  too  far,  had  been  dri^ 
back  in  turn.  A  battery  of  six  guns,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  ca^abTt 
had  been  placed  on  Gordon's  extreme  left.  It  allowed  the  enemy'**"' 
vancing  lines  to  pass  it,  their  right  almost  brushing  it,  so  close  did  it  mtf^ 
to  its  position.  The  battery  was  concealed  under  the  edge  of  a  buL 
Hardly  had  the  Federal  lines  got  beyond  it  than  its  intrepid,  adventoro** 
commander.  Major  Breathed,^  ordered  the  guns  to  be  placed  in  bitt^ 

*  Of  thXA  officer,  whoae  reputation  for  daring  was  known  throni^OQl  tlie  anniet  of  Vfafjiiai  m 
ai  whom  Gen.  Fitzhogh  Lee  Bays,  **  he  was  the  most  recklesslj  brave  man  I  erer  knev,**  tbot^ 
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L  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  most  destructive  and  un* 
cted  fire  was  poured  into  the  enemy's  ranks.  It  was  something  more 
an  enfilading  fire.  The  Federal  line  of  battle  was  soon  broken  by  it. 
Ion  seized  the  opportunity,  turned,  and  charged ;  and  the  retreat  6f 
memy  soon  degenerated  into  a  rout,  lliere  appeared  now  but  little 
it  that  the  day  was  for  the  Confederates. 

Jut  at  this  time  the  enemy's  reserve  infantry,  the  greater  part  of 
*Vb  Corps  (the  Eighth),  made  its  appearance,  prolonging  their  extreme 
:.  Gordon's  successful  advance  was  stopped,  for  fear  his  flank  was 
ngered.  Breckinridge's  troops,  coming  up  at  this  time,  were  placed 
>po6ition  to  Crook,  and  on  Gordon's  left ;  but  his  flank  was  very  much 
Lapped  by  the  superiour  numbers  of  Crook. 

!*he  movement  which  placed  Breckinridge  in  line  of  battle  to  confront 
i,  freed  the  enemy's  two  cavalry  divisions,  Menitt's  and  AverilPs, 
>r  Torbert.  Their  line  was  formed  on  Crook's  right,  in  the  shape  of  a 
-drclo,  and  completely  environed  the  Confederate  left  and  rear.  Every 
on  the  Confederate  side  was  closely  engaged.  A  few  hundred  cav- 
and  a  small  regiment  of  infantry,  under  Col.  Fatten,  withdrawn  from 
ing  in  Crook's  front,  stayed  for  a  little  time  the  heavy  movement  of 
enemy's  cavalry.  But  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  in  check.  The 
itry  was  open ;  every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  discernible  on  the 
federate  left ;  and  yet  there  were  no  troops  available  to  counteract  what 

tbentio  incident,  related  by  his  commander,  connected  with  Lee*8  earlj  battles  on  the  Bi^i- 

'  this  incident  iltzhugh  Lee  writes :  "  Maj.  Jas.  Breathed,  commanding  my  hone  artillery,  by 
der  placed  a  idngle  gun  in  position  on  a  Uttle  knoll,  as  we  were  falling  back,  dispnting  the 
T*B  adyanoe  towards  Spottsylyania  Gourt-hoose.  We  knew  the  enemy*s  infantry  were  march- 
colmnn  through  a  piece  of  woods,  and  the  object  was  to  fire  upon  the  head  of  the  column,  as 
ouched,  to  give  the  idea  that  their  further  advance  would  again  be  contested,  and  to  compel 
to  develop  a  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  thrown  out,  &c.  The  delay  which  it  was  hoped 
«don  by  such  demonstration  was  desirable  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  our  infantry, 
Qarching  by  another  and  parallel  route  to  the  Oourt-house.  Under  Miy.  B^s  personal  super- 
lence^  shells  were  thrown,  and  ^urst  exactly  in  the  head  of  the  column  as  it  debouched.  The 
d  eflTect  was  obtained ;  the  head  of  the  enemy's  advance  was  scattered,  and  it  was  only  with 
difficulty  a  line  of  battle  with  skirmishers  in  its  front  was  formed  to  continue  the  advance, 
^tting  on  my  horse  near  Breathed,  and  directed  him  to  withdraw  his  gun,  but  he  was  so 
elated  with  his  success  that  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give  the  enemy  some  more  rounds. 
ed  until  their  line  got  so  close  that  you  could  hear  them  calling  out,  "  Surrender  that  gun,  you 
Bon  of  a  b-— h."  Breathed's  own  horse  had  just  been  shot.  The  cannoneers  jumped  on  their 
I,  expecting  of  course  the  gun  to  be  captured,  and  retreated  rapidly  down  the  hilL  B.  was 
one.  He  limbered  the  gun  up,  and  jumped  on  the  lead  horse.  It  was  shot  from  under  him. 
>  ai  lightning  he  drew  his  knife,  out  the  leaders  out  of  the  harness,  and  sprang  upon  a  swhig 
•  It  was  also  shot  from  under  him  just  as  he  was  turning  to  get  into  the  road.  He  then 
fid  the  harness  of  the  swing  horse,  jumped  upon  one  of  the  Vheel  horses,  and  again  made  the 
rate  trial  for  life.  The  ground  was  open  between  the  piece  and  woods ;  the  enemy  had  a 
lew  of  the  exploit ;  and  Breathed  at  last  dashed  off  unharmed,  almost  miraculously  escaping 
i|^  a  shower  of  bullets.** 
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was  now  the  docisive  movement  of  the  enemy's  cayahy.  The  Gonfedente 
left  was  completely  turned  ;  the  enemy  was  let  m  on  the  rear  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line ;   and  the  Confederate  infantry,  which  had  so  long 

.  withstood  fourfold  odds,  now  pressed  heavily  in  front  by  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  on  the  right  by  his  cavalry,  was  compelled  to  give  way  unda 
the  combined  assault,  and  at  last  broke  in  conflision,  retiring  from  ihe  field 
and  through  Winchester,  with  the  enemy  in  pursuit. 

In  this  battle  Qen.  Early  lost  twenty-five  hundred  prisoners  and  fire 
pieces  of  artillery.    But  in  tliis  battle  there  had  been  a  anrpasBing  display 

*  of  courage  in  the  men  who  had  held  their  ground  so  long  against  the 
swarming  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  np  to  the  moment 
when  he  put  his  cavalry  in  motion  against  the  ^Confederate  left,  Sheridim 
had  been  virtually  defeated.  Not  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  advanced  od 
the  Martinsburg  road,  attained  the  Confederate  rear,  and  charged  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  was  there  the  least  wavering.  It  is  true  that  from  that 
moment  the  action  was  lost.  Early's  line  gave  way  in  confusion  ;  Iiis  a^ 
tillery  was  fought  to  the  muzzle  of  the  guns,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
that  night  the  Confederate  forces  were  in  full  retreat  up  the  Valley. 


BATTLE  OF  FISHEb's  HILL. 

Gren.  Early  retired  to  Fisher's  Hill,  near  Strasburg,  a  position  overlook- 
ing the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah  Biver,  and  protected  on  the  west 
by  the  North  Mountain.  This  position  has  been  described  as  a  very  de- 
fensible one,  indeed  the  strongest  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  Bnt  a  Con- 
federate officer,  who  has  ably  reviewed  the  campaign,  remarks :  ^^  When 
Early  took  up  a  position  on  the  great  range  of  hills  above  Strasbmg,  and 
waited  to  be  attacked,  he  committed  an  error  under  the  circumstances, 
which  the  General  himself,  at  this  day,  would  probably  acknowledge.  The 
ground  there  is  unsuitable  to  receive  an  attack  upon,  unless  the  force  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive  is  strong  enough  to  reach  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain. Gen.  Jackson  is  said  to  have  expressed  this  opinion,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  made  a  stand  there.  Gen.  Early  did  so,  and  was  flanked  on 
the  left." 

On  the  22d  October,  Sheridan  formed  his  force  for  a  direct  attack  on 
Early's  position,  while  Torbert's  cavalry  moved  by  the  Luray  Valley  to 
gain  Newmarket,  twenty  miles  in  Early^s  rear,  to  cut  off  his  retreat 
While  making  a  feint  of  an  attack  in  front,  a  corps  of  infantry  was  sent 
around  to  Early's  left,  resting  on  the  North  Mountain,  flanked  it,  attacked 
it  in  rear,  and  drove  it  from  its  entrenchments.  The  whole  Confederate 
line  was  easily  disrupted,  and  Early  retired  in  great  disorder,  losing  eleven 
pieces  of  artillery.    Happily  his  line  of  retreat  was  secured,  as  Torbert  had 
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held  in  check  at  Milford  by  a  amall  division  of  C!onfederate  cavalry 
r  Qen,  Wickham. 
lEhe  retreat  was  continued  to  the  lower  passes  of  the  Blue  Eidge.  Gten. 
had  lost  half  his  army,  and  it  was  supposed  that  his  career  was  now 
end.  Sheridan  pushed  the  pursuit  to  Staunton  and  the  gaps  of  the 
Eidge ;  but,  before  returning  to  Strasburg,  and  taking  position  on  the 
side  of  Cedar  Creek,  this  Federal  conunander  resolved  upon  an  act 
T^arbarism,  competing  with  the  worst  reputations  of  the  war.  He  de- 
firxined  to  devastate  the  upper  portion  of  the  Valley  as  he  abandoned  it, 
^8  ruthless  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops,  pro- 
fiions,  and  forage;  mills  were  burned,  farming  implements  were  de- 
i^oyed,  and  a  wanton  vengeance  was  inflicted  upon  the  coxmtry  for  many 
^«J^  to  come.  Gen.  Sheridan  wrote  from  Strasburg,  as  if  he  were  com- 
•^Oaorating  a  great  deed,  instead  of  writing  down  a  record  of  imperish- 
^1^  infamy  :  "  In  moving  back  to  this  point,  the  whole  coxmtry,  from  the 
^'Q.o  Ridge  to  the  North  Mountain,  has  been  made  entirely  untenable  for 
^^lel  army.  I  have  destroyed  over  two  thousand  bams  filled  with  wheat 
^<i  hay  and  farming  implements ;  over  seventy  mills  filled  with  fiour  and 
*^^»t ;  have  driven  in  front  of  the  army  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock, 
^d  have  killed  and  issued  to  the  troops  not  less  than  three  thousand  sheep 
*^ia  destruction  embraces  the  Luray  Valley  and  the  Little  Fort  Valley,  as 
^H  as  the  main  valley." 

Of  this  and  other  like  atrocities  of  the  enemy,  there  has  been  attempted 
"V^ory  weak  excuse,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  private  property  of  the  inhabit 
^ts  of  the  Confederacy  had  not  been  destroyed,  it  might  have  been  con- 
''^x^ed  to  the  uses  of  the  belligerent  Government,  and  have  helped  to  sus- 
'^^  it.    Once  for  all,  it  may  be  said  that  this  excuse  excludes  every  senti- 
^^ait  of  humanity  in  war,  and  may  be  logically  carried  to  the  last  extremi- 
^^  of  savage  warfare.    Some  time  slso  a  e:reat  indication  was  awakened 
in  mrthem  newspapers,  when  a  Northern  officer  jSified  his  putting  to 
^th  some  children  belonging  to  a  hostile  Indian  tribe  on  the  ground 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  killed,  they  would  have  grown  up  to  be  men  and 
ehiefs,  to  fight  the  armies  of  the  United  States.    But  the  logic  of  this  was 
unimpeachable,  quite  as  sound  as  that  which  justified  the  outrages  of  pri- 
vate property  and  deeds  of  devastation  and  honour,  conmiitted  by  such 
men  as  Sheridan  and  Sherman.    There  are  some  things,  even  in  war, 
which  are  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone,  without  regard  to  consequences. 
Hodem  war  is  not  based  upon  logic ;  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  how 
much  ruin  may  be  done ;  it  is  not  simple  '^  cruelty,"  as  Sherman  defined 
it  to  the  mayor  of  Atlanta ;  it  recognizes  certain  claims  of  humanity  and 
jidicates  a  class  of  outrages  for  which  no  selfish  reason  is  commensurate. 
A-  writer  of  authority,  treating  of  the  law  of  nations,  says :    "  When  the 
^rencli  armies  desolated,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  and 
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again  in  1689,  there  was  a  general  outcry  throughout  Europe  against  snch 
a  mode  of  carrying  on  war ;  and  when  the  French  minister  LonvoiB  alleged 
that  the  object  in  view  was  to  cover  the  French  frontier  against  the  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy,  the  advantage  which  France  derived  from  the  act  waa 
universally  held  to  be  inadequate  to  the  saSering  inflicted,  and  the  aet 
itaelf  to  be  therefore  imjustifiable." 


BATTLE  OF  OEDAB  OBEEE. 

Having  received  reinforcements,  Gen.  Early  returned  to  the  VaUey  in 
October.  These  reinforcements  consisted  of  one  division  of  infantry  (Ker- 
shaw's), numbering  twenty-seven  hundred  muskets,  one  small  battalion  of 
artillery,  and  about  six  hundred  cavalry,  which  about  made  up  the  Con- 
federate losses  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill.  On  the  9th  October, 
Sosser's  cavalry,  which  had  hang  on  Sheridan's  rear,  was  attacked  on  the 
Strasburg  pike,  while  a  division  of  cavalry,  moving  by  a  back  road,  took 
him  in  flank.  In  this  affair  the  enemy  took  eleven  pieces  of  artillery  and 
several  hundred  prisoners.  On  the  18th  October,  Early  was  again  at 
Cedar  Greek,  between  Strasburg  and  Winchester.  He  had  less  than  ten 
thousand  men,  and  about  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  His  force  was  inade- 
quate for  open  attack,  and  his  only  opportunity  was  to  make  a  surprise. 
The  enemy  was  posted  on  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Eighth  corps  on  the  left, 
the  Nineteenth  corps  in  the  centre,  and  the  Sixth  corps  on  the  right,  Bome- 
what  in  rear  and  in  reserve.  Early's  dispositions  for  attack  were  to  make 
a  feint  with  light  artillery  and  cavalry  against  the  enemy's  right,  while  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  marched  towards  the  left  where  the  Sixth  corps  was 
posted. 

The  movement  commenced  a  little  past  midnight.     Whilst  demonstra- 
tions were  made  against  the  Federal  right,  whence  the  sounds  of  musketry 
already  announced  a  fight  on  the  picket  line,  the  flanking  columns  of  the 
Confederates  toiled  along  seven  miles  of  rugged  country,  crossing  the  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  by  a  ford  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  junction 
of  Cedar  Creek  with  that  stream.    The  march  was  performed  in  profound 
silence.    Many  places  had  to  be  traversed  by  the  men  in  single  file,  who 
occasionally  had  to  cling  to  bushes  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  moon- 
tain  to  assist  their  foothold.    At  dawn  the  fianking  column  was  a^oes  the 
ford :  Gordon's  division  in  front,  next  Ramseur's,  and  Pegram's  in  reeerve. 
A  heavy  fog  yet  favoured  them.    The  enemy's  pickets  had  not  yet  taken 
the  alarm ;  some  of  them  had  reported  that  they  heard  a  heavy,  muffled 
tramp  and  rustling  through  the  underbrush,  but  no  attention  was  pttd 
to  a  supposed  fancy,  and  no  reconnoissance  was  sent  out     Early  had 
brought  his  column,  unperceived.  to  the  rear  of  .the  left  flank  of  the  Fe$* 
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end  force ;  and  it  remained  now  but  to  dose  in  upon  the  enemy,  and  fight 
rapidly. 

The*  BorpriBe  waa  complete.  The  Eighth  corps  was  unable  to  form  a 
line  of  battle,  and  in  five  minutes  was  a  herd  of  fugitives.  Many  of  the 
xnen  awoke  only  to  find  themselves  prisoners.  The  Nineteenth  corps  was 
soon  involved  in  the  rout.  The  valorous  Confederates  pressed  on,  driving 
tiie  whole  Federal  left  and  centre,  slaying  many  of  the  enemy  in  their 
oamps,  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery,  &fteen  hundred  prisoners, 
email  arms  without  number,  wagons,  camps,  everything  on  the  ground. 

The  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  now  a  general  one,  the  Sixth  corps  doing 
"what  it  could  to  cover  it.  At  Middletown  an  attempt  was  made  to  fonn 
» line  of  battle ;  but  the  Confederates  threatened  a  flank  movement,  got 
possession  of  the  town,  and  put  the  enemy  on  what  was  supposed  to  bo  his 
£nal  retreat  to  Winchester. 

The  vigour  of  the  pursuit  was  lost  here.  The  fire  and  flush  of  the 
valorous  charge  was  quenched,  as  the  men  now  betook  themselves  to 
plundering  the  Federal  camps,  taking  no  notice  of  the  enemy  in  the  dis- 
tance beyond  some  skirmishing  and  desultory  artillery  fire.  .  But  the  ene- 
my had  no  idea  of  continuing  his  retreat  to  Winchester.  At  the  first  good 
ground  between  Middletown  and  Newtown  the  troops  were  rallied,  a  com- 
pact line  formed,  and  the  enemy  soon  put  in  a  condition  to  resist  further 
attack  or  take  the  offensive. 

The  Northern  newspapers,  with  their  relish  for  dramatic  circumstance, 
}iad  a  singular  story  of  how  the  sudden  apparition  of  Gen.  Sheridan  on  a 
black  horse  flecked  with  foam,  which  he  had  galloped  from  Winchester, 
where  he  had  slept  the  previous  night,  reassured  his  fugitive  army,  and 
restored  the  battle.  But  the  fact  is  that  Sheridan  did  not  appear  on  the 
field  until  the  army  had  reorganized  a  new  line  of  battle  and  made  its 
dispositions  for  attack,  which  ho  did  not  change  in  any  respect.  The 
counter-charge  was  made  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Con- 
federates were  not  prepared  for  it ;  they  bad  been  demoralized  by  pillage ; 
when  urged  forward  they  had  moved  without  enthusiasm  ;  and  when  in 
the  afternoon  Gen.  Early  decided  to  attempt  an  advance,  he  was  compelled 
to  move  cautiously,  feeling  his  way  with  artillery. 

At  the  first  contact  with  the  enemy,  Gordon's  division  broke ;  Ker- 
shaw's and  Eamseur's  followed  in  retreat,  and  the  field  became  covered 
with  flying  men.  Tlie  artillery  retired,  firing  slowly,  and  sustained  only 
by  Pegram's  old  brigade  and  Evan's  brigade.  Across  Cedar  Creek  the 
enemy's  cavalry  charged  in  rear  of  the  Confederate  train  without  provok- 
ing a  shot ;  and  a  bridge  on  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  between  the  creek 
and  Fisher's  HSU  having  brpken  down,  guns  and  wagons  were  abandoned. 
Jlany  ordnance  and  medical  stores,  and  twenty-three  pieces  of  artiUenr, 
besides  those  taken  in  the  morning  by  Early,  were  captured.    About  nf 
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teen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  which  fnlly  made  np  for  th< 
lost  by  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  The  day  was  completely  tan^^ 
against  the  Confederates  and  night  closed  with  the  enemy's  infant.^ 
occupying  their  old  camps,  and  his  cavalry  pursuing  the  wreck  of  Earl jr^ 
army. 

With  reference  to  the  disaster  of  Cedar  Creek,  Gen.  Early  published  an 
address  to  his  troops,  ascribing  to  their  misconduct  the  loss  of  the  field, 
and  attemping  to  break  the  censure  levelled  at  the  commander.    Se 
wrote :  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  congratulated  you  on  the  splendid  victory 
won  by  you  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  Belle  Grove,  on  Cedar  Creel^ 
when  you  surprised  and  routed  two  corps  of  Sheridan's  army,  and  dro?e 
back  several  miles  the  remaining  corps,  capturing  eighteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  number  of  colours,  a  large 
quantity  of  small  arms  and  many  wagons  and  ambulances,  with  the  entire 
camps  of  the  two  routed  corps ;  but  I  have  the  mortification  of  annonnc- 
ing  to  you  that,  by  your  subsequent  misconduct,  all  the  benefits  of  that 
victory  were  lost,  and  a  serious  disaster  incurred.     Had  you  remained 
steadfast  to  your  duty  and  your  colours,  the  victory  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  the  war ;  you  would  have  gloriously 
retrieved  the  reverses  at  Winchester  and  Fidier's  Hill,  and  entitled  you^ 
selves  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  your  country.    But  many  of  yon, 
including  some  commissioned  officere,  yielding  to  a  disgraceful  propensity 
for  plunder,  deserted  your  colours  to  appropriate  to  yourselves  the  aban- 
doned- property  of  the  enemy ;   and,  subsequently,  those  who  had  pre- 
viously remained  at  their  posts,  seeing  their  ranks  thinned  by  the  absence 
of  the  plunderers,  when  the  enemy,  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  Bhat- 
tered  columns  made  but  a  feeble  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day, 
yielded  to  a  needless  panic,  and  fied  the  field  in  confusion,  thereby  con- 
verting a  splendid  victory  into  a  disaster." 

But  this  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  a  victory  into  a  disaster,  as  a 
personal  defence  of  Gen.  Early,  is  scarcely  fair.  If  soldiers  resort  to  piU^f 
ing  on  a  field  of  victory  the  commander  is  the  responsible  party,  niilfl* 
where  it  is  shown  that  he  resorted  to  the  most  extreme  measures  to  restrain 
a  disorder  so  shameful  and  plainly  deserving  death  on  the  6i>ot,  and  that, 
despite  all  efforts,  the  men  had  passed  completely  beyond  his  controL 
The  broad  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  for  four  or  five  hours  Qen.  Etf^f 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  commander  who  had  lost  the  vigour  of  pm^ 
and  was  satisfied  to  put  up  with  a  half-way  success.  This  disposition  to 
paujse  in  battle  and  be  satisfied  with  a  half  victory  was  not  the  pecoHi' 
story  of  Cedar  Creek.  It  was  the  curse  of  more  than  one  Confederate 
commander.  As  Qen.  Early  counted  his  victory  and  paused  in  his  careei, 
the  refluent  wave  of  the  enemy  overtook  him,  swept  away  his  laurels,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  an  unexpected  disaster.    The  story  is  not  diffoWD* 
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that  of  other  Confederate  battle-fields  where  a  mediocre  commandei 
xifled  with  success. 

}en.  Early  had  received  a  stanning  defeat  from  which  his  army  never 
7ered.  The  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  practically  closed  the  campaign  in 
Galley,  and  most  of  Early's  infantry  were  returned  to  Gen.  Lee's 
.  Breckinridge  was  detached  and  sent  to  command  in  the  South- 
em  Department.  The  three  divisions  (composing  what  was  known 
le  Second  Army  Corps)  formerly  commanded  by  Rodes,  Gordon,  and 
Lseur,  were  placed  xmder  the  command  of  Gordon,  the  sole  survivor  of 
hree,  and  sent  back  to  Gen.  Lee.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
t  temporarily  furloughed,  the  Government  being  unable  to  supply  them 

forage.  Early  was  left  with  his  headquarters  at  Staunton,  and  what 
lined  of  Wharton's  division  constituted  the  Army  of  the  Valley. 
?he  unfortunate  commander  continued  for  some  time  to  move  uneasily 
ind  down  the  Valley,  with  his  small  force ;  but  all  operations  of 
lent  had  plainly  ceased  there ;  there  was  not  forage  enough  for  any 
iderable  body  of  cavalry ;  and  some  weeks  later  we  shall  see  the  last 
iarance  of  Gen.  Early  on  the  military  stage,  at  VVaynesboro'  ,where  his 
siand,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand  infantry,  was  captured,  and  the 
2ral  with  two  staff  officers  escaped  to  Charlottesville,  the  melancholy 
lant  of  an  enterprise  that  had  been  planned  to  relieve  Richmond  and 
the  scales  of  the  war. 

n  consequence  of  the  disastrous  campaign  we  have  narrated,  but  not 
.  a  very  late  period  of  the  war.  Gen.  Early  was  removed  from  com- 
d.    Gen  Lee  wrote  to  his  subordinate  with  characteristic  generosity : 

Heaikqvaktxbs  0.  S.  Ammjmb,  March  30, 1865. 

.'Gen.  J.  A.  Early,  Franklin  C.  JST.,  Fa. ; 

BAB  Sib  :  Mj  telegram  will  have  informed  yoa  that  I  deem  a  change  of  commanders 
or  department  necessary,  bat  it  is  due  to  jour  zealous  and  patriotic  services  that  I 
d  explain  the  reasons  that  prompted  mj  action.  The  situation  of  affairs  is  such 
^e  can  neglect  no  means  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  we  possess  to  the 
est  extent,  and  make  them  as  efficient  as  possible.  To  this  end  it  is  essential  that 
Lould  have  the  cheerful  and  heartj  support  of  the  people  and  the  full  confidence  of 
>ldier8,  without  which  our  efforts  would  be  embarrassed,  and  our  means  of  resis- 
weakened.  I  have  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  jou  cannot  command 
nited  and  willing  co-operation  which  is  so  essential  to  success.  Your  reverses  in 
^allej,  of  which  the  public  and  the  ormj  judge  chiefly  by  the  results,  have,  I  fear, 
ired  your  influence  both  with  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  would  add  greatly 
d  difficulties  which  wUl,  under  any  circumstances,  attend  our  military  operations  in 
iwestern  Virginia.  While  my  own  confidence  in  your  ability,  zeal,  and  devotion 
e  cause  is  unimpaired,  I  have  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could  not  oppose  what  seems  to 
e  current  of  opinion  without  iiyustice  to  your  reputation  and  iijury  to  the  service, 
refore  felt  constrained  to  endeavour  to  find  a  commander  who  would  be  more  likely 
velop  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  inspire  the  soldiers  with  conti- 
9,  and,  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  thought  it  proper  to  yield  my  own  opinion,  and 
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defer  to  that  of  those  to  whom  alone  we  can  look  for  support.  I  am  sore  that  yon  wi{ 
miderstand  and  appreciate  my  motives,  and  that  no  one  will  be  more  ready  than  yoo^ 
self  to  acquiesce  in  any  measures  which  the  interests  of  the  country  may  9eem  to  reqoi^ 
regardless  of  all  personal  considerations.  Thanking  you  for  the  fidelity  and  energy  w^ 
which  you  have  always  supported  my  efforts,  and  for  the  courage  and  devotion 
have  ever  manifested  in  the  service  of  the  country,  I  am,  very  respectfully  and  t 
your  obedient  servant, 

R.  £.  LEE,  General 

Censure  in  the  newspapers  ran  high  against  Gen.  Early ;  but  it  itxti 
be  remembered  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the  Sontke;x 
people  was  irritable  and  exacting,  impatient  to  be  refreshed  with  what  ^ra 
now  the  rare  experience  of  a  victory.  Gen.  Early  was  not  a  popular  nmn^ 
but  he  had  had  the  reputation  throughout  the  war  of  a  hard,  resolate 
fighter ;  and  Gen.  Lee's  familiar  designation  of  him  as  '^  his  bad  old  man  ^ 
suited  the  picture  of  a  commander  who  garnished  his  speech  with  oatlic^ 
dressed  in  the  careless,  burly  fashion  of  a  stage-driver,  and  was  femooBlor 
his  hard,  direct  knocks  in  battle.*    It  was  hinted  in  the  newspapen  that 


*  The  following  sketch  of  Gen.  Early  is  from  a  graphic  pen,  and  its  fund  of  anecdote  is  la^ 
ing  and  characteristic : — 

^  He  was  a  man  past  middle  age,  and  of  vigorous  and  atliletic  appearance.  His  sUtore  ip 
proached  if  it  did  not  reach  six  feet,  and  he  seemed  to  be  capable  of  undergoing  great  £idgae.  Bit 
hair  was  black  and  curling,  and  just  touched  with  gray ;  his  eyes,  dark  and  sparkling ;  his  uiSkt 
ready  and  expressive,  but  somewhat  sarcastic,  as  was  the  bent  of  his  character.  His  diefl  *>* 
plain  gray,  with  slight  decoration.  Long  exposure  had  made  the  old  coat  which  he  vore  <!■'* 
dingy.  A  wide-brim  hat  overshadowed  his  sparkling  eyes,  his  swarthy  featores,  and  griziiedkia 
His  face,  set  upon  a  short  neck,  joined  to  stooping  shoulders,  attracted  attention  from  efttjif^ 
In  the  dark  eye  you  could  read  the  r^lute  character  of  the  man,  as  in  his  satirical  smile  JoV* 
the  evidence  of  that  dry,  trenchar.  oflen  mordant  humour,  for  Which  he  was  famooa  The  kifl 
glance  drove  home  the  sarcastic  speech,  and  almost  every  one  who  ventured  upon  word  tOB^ 
with  Lieut-General  Early  sustdned  a  *  palpable  hit'  The  soldiers  of  his  anny  had  a  hundied  jfli'' 
and  witticisms  about  him.  They  called  him  '  Old  Jube,*  sometimes  *  Old  JubUee.'  Tbejdefigii^ 
to  relate  how,  after  the  defeat  of  Fisher's  Hill,  when  the  ttoopB  were  in  full  retreat,  their  ooouDd^ 
had  checked  his  horse,  raised  his  arms  aloft,  and  exclaimed, '  My  €k>d  t  won't  any  of  my  bmd  '"' 
a  rally  around  Old  Jubal  ? '     To  which  a  philosophic  foot-soldier,  calmly  seeking  the  rear,  rqj^* 

*  Nary  rally.  General.'    A  sunilor  anecdote,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tme,  is  even  yet  imaeii^ 
relished  by  Early's  old  soldiers.    He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  of  Lee'ft  K^ 

*  Now  let  Gabriel  blow  his  horn.  It  is  time  to  die.'  Everything  about  the  soldier  was  ebm^*^ 
tic  and  marked.  Speaking  slowly  and  with  a  species  of  drawl  in  his  voice,  all  that  be«>^ 
pdnted,  direct  and  full  of  sarcastic  force.  These  '  hits '  he  evidently  eiyoyed,  and  be  deifc** 
them  with  the  coolness  of  a  swordsman  making  a  mortal  lunge.  All  the  army  had  langM  ^^ 
of  them.  While  marching  at  the  head  of  his  column,  dusty  in  his  dingy,  gray  unifonDt  i>^** 
his  faded  old  hat  over  his  eyes,  he  had  seen  leaning  over  a  fence  and  looking  at  the  coIobb  *' 
passed,  a  former  associate  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  who  had  violcntiy  advocated  leoeii* 
This  gentleman  was  clad  in  citizens'  dothes — black  coat  and  irreproachable  shirt  bosom-^-as^  ?*|' 
ed  Early  as  he  passed.  The  reply  of  the  General  was  given  with  his  habitual  araOe  and  tuo^ 
drawl:  '  How  are  you  ?' he  said.  *Ithink  you  said  the  Whigs  wouldn't  fight!'  Tbeblo'^ 
rude,  and  made  the  whole  army  laugh.  Of  this  peculiar  humour  a  better  instance  still  is  |^ 
A.ftcr  Fbher*s  Hill,  when  his  whole  army  was  in  complete  retreat,  and  the  Federal  forces  weKprt* 
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h  of  EiEurlj'B  disaster  in  the  Yalley  was  dae  to  his  alleged  intemper- 
I,  and  that  there  had  been  too  mnch  ^'  apple-jack  "  in  the  campaign 
the  charge  of  habitual  intemperance  was  examined  bj  a  conmiittee  of 
Cionfederate  Congress,  and  disproved.  It  was  not  established  indeed 
Gen.  Early  was  a  believer  in  total  abstinence — or  as  one  of  his  Irish 
ids  remarks,  that  the  man  was  always  ^'  beastly  sober  " — but  it  was 
Insively  shown  that  in  the  line  of  his  duty  he  was  never  under  the 
lence  of  drink,  and  to  no  such  imprudence  could  be  attributed  any 
ortune  of  his  military  life. 

[he  real  characTer  of  Oen.  Early's  campaign  appears  in  the  narrative, 
h  of  his  disaster  is  to  be  fairly  attributed  to  lack  of  numbers,  his  great 
roportion  to  the  enemy  in  this  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
3  denied  that  his  loss  of  artillery  was  excessive  and  peculiar,  and  that 
he  field  at  Cedar  Creek  he  had  not  shown  the  nerve  and  grasp  of  a 
t  commander.  His  loss  of  artilleiy  was  so  notorious,  that  wags  in 
imond  ticketed  guns  sent  him  '^  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  care  of  Jubal  Early." 
month  he  lost  more  than  fifty  guns.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
operations  in  the  Valley  Gen.  Early  committed  no  flagrant  error, 
did  nothing  to  draw  upon  him  a  distinct  and  severe  censure ;  yet,  at 
Mune  time,  he  certainly  did  not  display  in  this  campaign  the  qualities 
great  commander,  never  rose  above  mediocrity,  and,  with  a  superiour 
f  upon  him,  went  headlong  to  destruction. 

lie  effect  of  the  Yalley  campaign  on  the  situation  around  Bichmond 
be  almost  said  to  have  been  decisive.  The  result  of  it,  in  this  respect, 
this :  that  it  released  a  powerful  force  and  made  it  available  for  Grant, 
6  Gen.  Lee  could  only  make  use  of,  as  a  corresponding  force,  the  small 
lant  of  a  dispirited  aimy.  One  of  the  highest  and  most  intelligent 
Tederate  Generals  has  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that ''  the 
le  of  Winchester  was  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
jinia."  The  ^'iew  is  not  unreasonable  when  we  consider  what  was  the 
ct  of  Early's  campaign.  A  battle  fought  in  the  Valley  with  decisive 
Its  might  have  relieved  Bichmond.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Gen.  Lee. 
les  were  fought,  but  with  decisive  results  for  the  enemy  ;  and  Bich- 
dfell. 

m  dose,  he  was  riding  with  Gen.  Breckinridge.  It  n^ht  have  been  supposed  that  their  con- 
ion  would  relate  to  the  disastrous  erents  of  the  day,  bul  Gen.  Early  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
If  upon  that  subject  In  full  retreat  as  they  were,  and  followed  by  an  enraged  enemy,  his 
inion  was  astounded  to  hear  from  Early  the  cool  and  nonchalant  question :  '  Well,  Breckin- 
what  do  you  think  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  its  bearings 
the  rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories  ?  *  The  man  who  could  amuse  himself  with  politi- 
iCQssions  between  Fisher*s  Hill  and  Woodstock  on  the  22d  of  September,  1864,  must  have 
of  hard  stuff  or  peculiar  humour.  There  were  many  persons  in  and  out  of  the  army  who  doubt* 
)  soundness  of  his  Judgment — ^there  were  none  who  erer  called  in  question  the  tough  fibre  of 
mrige."  , 
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A  general  opinion  prevalent  at  Eichmond,  and  apparentlj  strengtliened 
by  the  experiences  of  the  Yalley  campaign,  was  that  the  Confederate  cav- 
ahry  in  Virginia  had  become  very  inefficient  and  nneqnal  to  its  early  repu- 
tation. The  report  is  one  of  singular  injustice,  in  view  of  the  brilliant 
record  of  the  cavalry  for  1864,  especially  that  part  of  it  under  the  c<»n- 
mand  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  compeer  and  successor  of  Stuart,  a  model 
of  chivalry  and  a  leader  whose  star  ascended  to  the  highest  realms  of  glory 
in  the  war.  We  have  elsewhere  referred  generally  to  the  operations  of 
the  cavalry  in  Grant's  early  combination  against  Richmond.  It  is  a  iacX 
based  upon  official  testimony,  that  Fitzhugh  Lee's  conimand  fought  nine 
consecutive  days,  commencing  the  day  Grant  crossed  the  Rapidan,  and  in 
that  time  lost  one-half  of  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded,  its  loss  in 
prisoners  in  the  same  time  being  not  more  than  thirty  I  His  command 
was  composed  of  Virginians,  save  one  gallant  company  from  Maryland. 
The  simple  inscription  of  the  fact  we  have  related  is  an  undying  title  of 
glovy  for  the  cavalry  of  Virginia,  testifying  as  it  does  to  a  courage  and 
devotion,  the  parallels  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  out  of  the  pages 
of  fabulous  history. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  disasters  of  the  Valley  campaign  were  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  the  extreme  immerical  inferiority  of  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  distribution  of  our  cavalry  at 
this  time  in  Virginia  is  a  curious  study  and  excites  criticism.  Only  tv^o 
brigades  of  cavalry  were  sent  to  the  Valley  by  G^en.  Lee.  G^n.  Orant  sont 
two  large  divisions  of  three  brigades  each.  At  Petersburg  and  Bichmond, 
the  numbers  of  our  cavalry  exceeded  those  of  the  enemy.  But  unfortu- 
nately, the  country  in  this  vicinity  (especially  in  Dinwiddle  coon^)  was  but 
little  adapted  for  this  superiority  to  be  displayed,  it  being  very  wooded 
and  traversed  only  by  narrow  roads. 

Grant  had  Gregg's  division  of  two  brigades  on  his  left  flank  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James — and  fopr  regiments  under  Eantz  on  the  north 
side,  guarding  his  right  flank.  Confronting  Eautz,  the  Confederates  had 
Gary's  brigade,  and  opposite  to  Gregg,  Bulter's  division  (Hampton's  old 
command)  of  three  brigades,  W.  H.  F.  Lee's  division,  of  two  brigades, 
and  a  detached  brigade  under  Dearing.  Bosser's  brigade  was  afte^ 
wards  sent  to  the  Valley,  but  not  imtil  the  battle  of  Winchester  had  been 
fought. 

The  Valley  was  especially  adapted  for  the  operations  of  cavalry.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  a  preponderating  force  of  cavalry  gives  immense 
advantages  in  a  country  suitable  for  its  employment ;  for  cavalry  can  live 
Dii  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  army  opposed  to  it,  easily  avoiding 
any  infantry  sent  after  it.  In  the  Valley,  where  cavalry  could  be  used  to 
advantage,  the  Federal  superiority  was  some  six  or  seven  thousand.  Around 
Petersburg,  where  cavalry  could  only  fight  dismounted,  onr  numbers  were 
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in  excess  of  those  of  the  enemy,  bnt  not,  it  is  trne,  to  the  degree  of  the 
enemy's  superiorily  in  the  other  field  of  operations.  If,  however,  the  pro- 
portion had  been  to  some  extent  reversed,  and  something  like  an  equal 
match  been  made  with  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  the  Yalley,  the  result  might 
hare  been  different,  or  at  least  there  have  been  one  error  and  its  con* 
seqnences  less  in  that  campaign. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

bzs.  olkaltt's  opinion  of  mancbtjyrino. — lsb  uis  master  in  bveet  bbanoh  of  6ibis1^ 
ship. — thb  fedbbal8  get  possession  of  the  weldon  bailsoad. — achon  it  beam* 
station.— opbbati0n8  north  of  jajce8  riyeb. — surpbise  and  capture  of  robriza»- 
bison. — attempt  of  the  confederates  to  retake  it  disconcerted  and  diraxinr- 
obant  plans  a  general  advance  in  october. — threb  corps  of  the  e5imt  15  uo- 
tion. — attempt  to  turn  the  confederate  position  on  hatcher^s  bun,  asd  otti 
the  southside  railroad. — ^defeat  of  thb  enbmt  and  frustration  of  hm  pu»-" 
public  attention  drawn  to  georgia. — shebman^s  march  to  the  sba.^hi  01130 
from  oaylesyillb  to  atlanta. — thb  wobk  of  destruction  commenced  it  toa" 
burning  of  atlanta. — more  than  four  thousand  houses  consumed.— outusi  of 
Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta. — the  countby  it  tbaybrses  full  of  sutfuv*^ 
pillage  of  madison.— concentration  of  thb  enemy^s  fobcbs  at  milledgetflj^" 
an  affair  of  militia  at  griswoldsyillb. — kilpatrick^s  dbmonstbatiox  05  itori* 

TA. — STATEMENT  OF  CONFEDERATE  FORCES  THERE. — SHERMAN's  MARCH  TO  VTUSS,"^ 
MEETS  WTTH  NO  RESISTANCE. — HIS  DEVASTATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — ^PBOWlSfl  Of  ■■ 
TB00P8  IN  PILLAGE  AND  VILLANY. — NOTHING  BUT  MHJTLA  AND  HASTY  LEVIBB  TO  OPFOtt 

HIM. — Sherman's  approach  to  savannah. — fort  m^aluster  taken  by  iflBAnir- 

GALLANTRY  OF  THE  CONFBDEBATE  GARRISON. — GEN.  HARDEE  EVACUATES  BATA5HAB^ 
extent  of  SHEBMAN's  CAPTUBES. — HOW  MUCH  OF  HIS  ACUIBVKMXBT8  WIS  "BHW* 
WASTE  AND  DESTRUCTION." — REVIEW  OF  "  THE  GREAT  MARCH." — ^ABSURD  HBTOSW*^ 
COMPABIBONS  IN  THE  NORTH.— CHARACTER  OF  GEN.  SHERMAN. — BIB  OHABLATiSISI.'^ 
PROPER  PLACE  IN  HISTOBY. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  Rapidan,  Geo* 
Meade,  in  conversation  with  Gen.  Grant,  was  telling  him  that  he  propofl^ 
to  manoeuvre  thus  and  so ;  whereupon  Gen.  Grant  stopped  him  »t  th 
word  "  manoeuvre,"  and  said,  "  OA  /  /  never  maruBUvre.^^  We  have  b*b 
that  the  famous  Federal  commander,  who  thus  despised  manoeuvring)^ 
failed  to  destroy  Lee's  army  by  "  hammering  continuoudy  "  at  it;  k* 
failed  to  take  either  Richmond  or  Petersburg  by  a  coup  de  tnain.  We  ^ 
now  see  that  ho  was  no  longer  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  theresotiK* 
of  manoeuvring ;  and  we  shall  observe  that  in  this  resource  also,  he  w* 
overmatched  by  Lee,  who  showed  himself  his  master  in  every  art  of  wtfi 
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indeed  left  Grant  not  a  single  branch  of  geueralBhip  in  which  he 
it  assert  his  reputation. 

'or  some  time  after  the  mine  explosion,  but  little  was  done  by  the 
rals  m  front  of  Petersburg.  In  the  remaining  months  of  summer  and 
am,  some  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  more  or  less  breadth  of 
;n,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  here  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
fn  the  18th  and  19th  August,  Grant's  left  under  Warren,  after  a 
it  on  the  first  day,  succeeded  in  holding  the  Weldon  Bailroad.  This 
>f  communication  with  the  South  was  not  of.  any  great  importance  to 
Lee,  as  long  as  he  held  the  road  to  Danville,  the  main  avenue  to  the 
e  grain  districts  of  the  South.  A  series  of  severe  actions,  however, 
ed  to  break  Warren's  hold  upon  the  road ;  and  he  maintained  his 
ion  only  after  a  loss  which  he  himself  officially  rei>orts  as  4,455  killed, 
ided,  and  missing.  Meanwhile  Hancock's  corps  was  brought  in  rear 
e  position  held  by  Warren,  and  ordered  to  destroy  a  southward  section 
le  road.  On  the  25th  August,  this  force  was  encountered  at  Beams' 
)n  by  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  under  Wilcox,  Heth,  and  Mahonc.  A  vig- 
s  attack  of  Heth  broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  drove  a  division  which 
in  reserve,  while  one  line  of  breastworks  was  carried  by  the  Con- 
ate  cavalry  under  Gen.  Hampton.  The  results  of  the  day  were, 
re  stands  of  colours  captured,  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  caissons, 
>  prisoners,  and  3,100  stand  of  small-arms.  The  Confederate  loss  was, 
valry,  artillery,  and  infantry,  720  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
'en,  however,  still  continued  to  hold  the  Weldon  railroad ;  but  after  a 
if  disaster,  as  we  have  seen,  that  was  a  very  extravagant  price,  com- 
l  with  the  little  real  importance  of  the  acquisition.  The  road  was 
toently  retained  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  form  a  line 
ioubts  connecting  the  new  position  with  the  old  left  of  the  army  on 
erusalem  plank  road. 

bout  the  close  of  September,  attention  was  again  drawn  to  operations 

of  James  Biver,  and  a  movement  on  Gten.  Butler's  front  resulted  in 

ous  disaster  to  the  Confederates,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  accom- 

id  one  real  success  for  this  ill-stared  General  in  the  operations 

8t  Bichmond.    On  the  night  of  the  28th  September,  Butler  crossed 

)  north  side  of  the  James,  with  the  corps  of  Bimey  and  Ord,  and 

d  up  the  river  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  very  strong  fortifica* 

and  entrenchments  below  Chapin's  farm,  known  as  Fort  Harrison. 

tUon  of  Butler's  force  was  moved  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  while 

ere  engagement  was  occurring  there,  a  colunm  of  the  enemy  made  a 

movment  on  Fort  Harrison,  and  practically  succeeded  in  surprising 

important  work,  which  surrendered  after  a  very  feeble  resistance  on 

part  of  the  artillery,  and  wliile  a  force  of  Confederates  was  on  the 

le-quick  to  reinforce  it 
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This  foit  occupied  a  commanding  position  below  Drewiy's  Blofi^  nd 
constituted  the  main  defence  of  that  part  of  our  lines.  Its  loss,  with  fifteea 
pieces  of  artillery,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederates,  attended  with 
circumstances  of  mortification,  and  the  resolution  was  quickly  takeD  to 
attempt  its  recapture.  Gen.  Field  was  for  attacking  at  once  before  the 
enemy  could  strengthen  the  position ;  but  he  was  ovGrmled,  and  the  attach 
deferred  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  It  was  arranged  that  Ander- 
son's, Bratton's,  and  Law's  brigades  of  Field's  division  should  make  the 
assault  in  front,  while  floke  was  to  attack  on  the  other  side,  taking  adran- 
tage  of  a  ravine  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  form  his  men  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.  The  plan  of  attack  miscarried  bj  a  shh 
gular  circumstance.  Anderson's  men  being  put  in  motion  merely  to  adjust 
the  line,  misunderstood  the  orders  of  their  commander,  leaped  the  bieist- 
works  of  the  enemy,  rushed  forward  with  a  yell,  and  were  soon  past  ccm- 
trol.  This  necessitated  rapid  movement  on  liie  part  of  the  other  brigades. 
Gen.  Hoke,  awaiting  the  signal  that  had  been  agreed  upon  for  action,  did 
not  move  ;  and  the  enemy  was  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  his  fiie  on  the 
scattered  assault  of  the  brigades  of  Field's  division.  Law's  brigade  aceoin- 
plished  its  object  in  retaking  a  redan  to  the  left  of  the  fort,  thus  protecting 
our  left  flank ;  but  the  main  attack  failed ;  and  the  general  result  was  diat 
the  lodgment  of  Butler's  army  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  was  secQFed, 
and  a  position  thus  obtained  very  menacing  to  Bichmond. 

Before  settling  down  to  winter-quarters,  Gten.  Grant  determined  to 
make  a  last  vigorous  attempt  to  retrieve  the  campaign  and  to  strike  one 
more  blow  for  the  capture  of  Petersburg.  The  sequel  of  this  enterpriie 
was  the  oecasion  of  the  usual  attempt  to  misrepresent  it  as  a  mere  reoon- 
noissance  in  force ;  but  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  Gen.  Grant, 
in  the  movement  of  October,  1864,  designed  a  real  advance,  and  hoped  to 
achieve  a  success  which  would  influence  the  approaching  Fesidential  ele^ 
tion,  only  a  few  days  distant,  and  electrify  the  North  with  the  news  of  a 
great  victory. 

He  made  every  preparation  to  conduct  the  movement  on  the  largest 
scale.  Three  days  were  occupied  in  the  preparations.  The  hospitals  were 
emptied  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  all  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  rear. 
Five  days  rations  were  issued  to  the  troops.  All  superfluous  or  unneeei- 
sary  baggage  was  sent  to  the  rear  with  the  trains.  The  army  was  pot  in 
what  is  called  light  marching  order.  In  fact,  nothing  was  left  undoM  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  night  preceding  dio 
movement  nearly  all  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  bresit* 
works  on  both  sides  of  the  James  and  massed  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
ready  to  march  forward  at  daylight.  Guns  were  mounted  to  cover  Oiaofi 
communications  with  his  base  at  Gily  Point,  in  case  the  Confederatsi 
should  take  possession  of  the  tj^nches  he  had  evacuated,  and  every  ii 
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ion  pointed  to  a  design  to  abandon  the  line  before  Petersburg,  and  take 
K)B8e6Bion  of  the  Southside  raibroad. 

The  moTement  occupied  three  corps  of  the  enemy,  and  commenced  at 
[ajlight  of  the  27th  October.  The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenched  line 
ested  on  the  east  bank  of  Hatcher's  Bun ;  and  it  was  hoped  to  turn  this, 
nd  then  march  upon  and  lay  hold  of  the  Southside  railroad,  which  was 
iCe's  principal  communication.  As  the  advance  of  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward to  the  Boydton  plank  road,  the  Confederate  pickets  and  skirmishers 
rore  encountered,  and  a  lively  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  all  the  mom- 
ng.  When  the  Boydton  road  was  reached  the  Confederates  were  found 
trongly  entrenched  at  every  point.  It  was  thought  that  by  making  a 
dde  detour  these  intrencliments  could  be  taken  in  flank  and  the  Con- 
bderates  forced  back  to  Petersburg ;  but  when  Hancock's  corps  reached  a 
K>iiit  below  where  the  Confederate  works  were  supposed  to  terminate,  they 
vere  found  to  extend  a  considerable  distance  in  the  direction  of  Stony 
>eek,  and  their  appearance  was  so  formidable  that  it  was  deemed  im- 
)rudent  to  attempt  to  carry  them. 

During  Hancock's  march  towards  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
reme  right  of  the  Confederate  line,  a  gap  occurred  between  his  right  and 
lio  left  of  the  Fifth  corps.  The  Confederates  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
be  advantage.  Gen.  Hcth  had  crossed  Hatcher's  Bun  to  attack  the 
inemy,  and  Mahone's  division  quickly  assailed  Hancock's  right  in  its  cx- 
>08ed  situation,  driving  back  Gibbon's  division  more  tlian  a  mile,  and  in- 
iicting  upon  it  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile  Hampton's  cavalry  fell  upon 
he  rear  of  Hancock,  and  increased  the  disorder.  Mahone  captured  four 
mndred  prisoners,  three  stand  of  colours,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  A 
•ubsequent  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover  his  position  was  bravely  resisted ; 
Jen.  Mahone  broke  three  lines  of  battle ;  and  night  found  him  standing 
irmly  on  the  Boydton  road,  and  successfully  resisting  all  efforts  to  drive 
lim  from  it. 

Finding  the  Confederates  strongly  fortified  along  Uie  Boydton  road, 
ind  also  on  both  sides  of  Hatcher's  Bun,  and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  at- 
Lempting  to  break  through  works  fully  as  formidable  as  those  before  Peters- 
burg, Grant  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  withdraw  to  their  original  posi- 
bion, — ^that  is,  the  entrenchments  in  front  of  Petersburg — and  during  the 
oight  they  retraced  their  steps,  and  were  settled  back  in  their  old  camps. 
Ehe  design  to  turn  the  Confederate  position  and  take  possession  of  the 
Southside  railroad,  had  been  completely  frustrated  ;  and  thus  failed,  almost 
shamefully.  Grant's  ambitious  movement  of  October,  1864. 

While  thus  die  Confederate  lines  around  Bichmond  and  Petersburg 

;tood  successful  and  defiant,  the  shadow  of  a  groat  misfortune  fell  on 

mother  part  of  the  country.    In  the  last  months  of  1864,  public  attention 

was  drawn  unanimously  and  almost  exclusively  after  the  march  of  Sher* 

39 
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man  through  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  to  this  event,  fraught  with  coiue' 
quences  and  recriminations  eventually  fatal  to  the  Oonfederacj,  we  must 
now  direct  the  course  of  our  narrative. 


Sherman's  haboh  to  ths  sea. 

At  last  accounts  of  operations  in  Georgia,  Gen.  Sherman  was  meditst^ 
ing  a  march  to  the  sea-board..  Frepai*ations  were  made  to  abandon  all  the 
posts  south  of  Dalton,  and  from  Gaylesyille  and  Home  orders  were  issaed 
concerning  the  new  movement.  In  the  latter  place  commenced  the  work 
of  destruction  :  a  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  two  flour  mills,  two  tanneries, 
foundries,  machine-shops,  depots,  store-houses,  and  bridges  were  set  od 
lire ;  the  torch  was  applied  to  private  dwellings,  and  the  whole  town 
wrapped  in  a  fearful  and  indiscriminate  conflagration.  The  march  back 
to  Atlanta  left  a  track  of  smoke  and  flame. 

Having  concentrated  his  troops  at  Atlanta  by  the  lith  of  November, 
Sherman  was  ready  to  commence  his  march,  threatening  both  Angosta  and 
Macon.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  the  torch  was  applied  to  jitlanta;  and 
where  the  merciless  commander  had  already  created  a  solitude,  he  deto** 
mined  to  make  a  second  conflagration,  by  the  light  of  which  his  marching 
columns  might  commence  their  journey  to  the  sea.  The  work  was  done 
with  terrible  completeness ;  builtogs  covering  two  hundred  acres  were  in 
flames  at  one  time ;  the  heavens  were*  an  expanse  of  lurid  fire ;  and  amid 
the  wild  and  terrific  scene  the  Federal  bands  played  "  John  Brown's  soul 
goes  marching  on."  The  next  morning  Sherman's  array  moved  from  a 
scene  of  desolation  such  as  had  occurred  in  no  modem  picture  of  civilized 
war.  From  four  to  five  thousand  houses  were  reduced  to  ruins ;  and  fonr 
hundred  left  standing  was  the  melancholy  remnant  of  Atlanta.  Nearfy 
all  the  shade  trees  in  the  park  and  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  sob- 
urbs,  stripped  of  timber,  presented  to  the  eye  one  vast,  naked,  ruined,  de- 
serted camp. 

The  main  outline  of  Sherman's  march  was,  that  Howard,  with  te 
right  wing,  should  follow  the  Georgia  Oentral  road,  running  sontheiit 
through  Macon  and  Milledgeville  to  Savannah ;  while  Slocom,  commaod- 
ing  the  left  wing,  was  to  march  directly  east,  on  the  railroad  leading  tm 
Atlanta  to  Augusta,  destroying  it  as  he  went.  Two  colnmns  of  cavahy— 
one  to  the  north  of  Slocum,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  Howard— weR 
to  protect  their  flanks,  and  conceal  entirely  from  view  the  routes  of  the  b* 
fantry.    An  order  directed  the  army  "  to  forage  liberally  on  the  march." 

l^e  country  immediately  around  Atlanta  had  been  foraged  by  Slocnxn'a 
eorps  when  it  held  the  city ;  but  two  days'  march  brought  Shermaii'i 
troops  into  r^ions  of  such  abundance  as  were  scarcely  supposed  to  cnii 
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nthin  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
»art8  of  the  Ckfnfederacy  which  the  difficulties  of  transportation  had  gorged 
rith  supplied,  and  none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  part  of  Georgia  now 
raverscd  by  Sherman's  troops.  There  were  pits  of  sweet  potatoes,  yards 
f  poultry  and  hogs,  and  cellars  of  bacon  and  flour,  offering  abundance  on 
very  hand,  and  gratifying  tlie  soldiers  with  a  change  of  diet.  It  is  said 
hard  tack"  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  Sherman's  army  on  its  march 
hrough  Georgia.  The  cattle  trains  soon  became  so  large  that  it  was  diffir 
ult  to  drive  them  along ;  and  they  were  turned  nightly  into  the  immefbe 
Ldds  of  ungathered  com  to  eat  their  fill,  while  the  granaries  were  crowded 
o  overflowing  with  both  oats  and  com. 

Slocum  continued  to  move  out  on  the  Augusta  line,  destroying  the  rail- 
oad  as  he  advanced,  until  he  reached  Madison.  This,  a  pretty  town  of 
wo  thousand  inhabitants,  was  pillaged,  the  stores  gutted,  and  the  streets 
Hied  with  furniture  and  household  goods,  broken  and  wrecked  in  mere 
vantonness.  From  Madison  Slocum  turned  suddenly  south  towards  Mil- 
edgeville,  and  on  the  21st  November  entered  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
Ifeanwhile  Howard,  covered  by  a  cloud  of  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  had  de- 
nonstrated  on  Macon,  and  crossing  the  Ocmulgee,  had  pressed  on  towards 
mUedgeville ;  Sherman's  forces  being  thus  rapidly  concentrated  at  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  after  having  threatened  both  Augusta  and  Macon,  thus 
»nfounding  the  Confederates  as  to  his  intentions. 

A  part  of  Howard's  command  had  been  left  at  Griswoldsville,  ten  miles 
5ast  of  Macon,  for  demonstrative  purposes  merely.  It  was  attacked  by  a 
brco  of  Confederate  militia,  which  marched  out  from  Macon,  and  were 
leverely  repulsed  by  the  enemy's  artillery.  This  affair,  small  as  it  was, 
vas  the  most  serious  fight  of  Sherman's  campaign  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Having  sufficiently  rested  at  Milledgeville,  Sherman  resumed  his  march 
eastward ;  while  Kilpatrick's  cavalry  continued  to  operate  towards  Au- 
gusta, advancing  as  far  as  Waynesboro',  to  create  the  impression  of  a  heavy 
novement  upon  Augusta.  There  had  been  concentrated  at  this  city  some 
3onfederate  militia,  two  or  three  South  Carolina  regiments,  and  a  portion 
)f  Hampton's  command,  sent  there  to  remount.  Even  if  the  real  move- 
ment of  Sherman's  army  had  been  known,  this  force  could  not  have  inter- 
posed any  serious  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  his  main  body,  as  long  as  his 
eft  wing  was  used  as  a  strong  arm  thrust  out  in  advance,  ready  to  encoun- 
:er  any  force  which  might  attempt  to  bar  the  way.  While  Kilpatrick 
lemonstrated  savagely  upon  Augusta,  Sherman  marched  rapidly  on  Mil- 
en,  reaching  it  on  the  2d  December. 

He  had  already  tpenetrated  and  devastated  the  richest  portion  of  Goor- 
Ifia,  and  was  now  on  the  line  of  the  pine  forests  that  sloped  to  the  sea. 
?or  a  hundred  miles  he  had  left  behind  him  a  wreck  of  railroads  and  a 
lesolatod  country ;  he  had  consumed  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  he  had  strewc 
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every  mile  of  his  march  with  the  evidences  of  savage  warfare.    His  ani% 
had  been  permitted  to  do  whatever  crime  could  compass  and  cruelty  ^ 
vent.    A  Northern  correspondent,  who  travelled  with  the  army,  thus  -^ 
lates  its  prowess  in  pillage  and  all  provinces  of  cowardly  violence :  "  Si^^ 
little  freaks  as  taking  the  last  chicken,  the  last  pomid  of  meal,  the  last  \^ 
of  bacon,  and  the  only  remaining  scraggy  cow,  from  a  poor  woman  litj 
her  flock  of  children,  black  or  white  not  considered,  came  under  the  ordo 
of  legitimate  business.     Even  crockery,  bed-covering,  or  cloths,  were  ik£i 
spoils.    As  for  plate,  or  jewelry,  or  watches,  these  were  tilings  rebels  hmd 
no  use  for.    Men  with  pockets  plethoric  with  silver  and  gold  coin ;  soId/erB 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  plate  and  fine  bedding  materials ;  lean  mnles 
and  horses,  with  the  richest  trappings  of  Brussels  carpets,  and  hangings  of 
fine  chenille ;  negro  wenches,  particularly  good-looking  ones,  decked  in 
satin  and  silks,  and  sporting  diamond  ornaments ;  oflicers  with  sparkling 
rings,  that  would  set  Tifiuny  in  raptures — gave  colour  to  the  stories  of 
hanging  up  or  fleshing  an  '  old  cuss,'  to  make  him  shell  out.    A  planter's 
house  was  overrun  in  a  jifty ;  boxes,  drawers,  and  escritoires  were  ran- 
sacked with  a  laudable  zeal,  and  emptied  of  their  contents.     If  the  spoik 
were  ample,  the  depredators  were  satisfied,  and  went  off  in  peace ;  if  not, 
everything  was  torn  and  destroyed,  and  most  likely  the  owner  was  tickled 
with  sharp  bayonets  into  a  confession  where  he  had  his  treasures  hid.  If 
he  escaped,  and  was  hiding  in  a  thicket,  this  wsis  prima,  fcune  evidence 
that  he  was  a  skulking  rebel;  and  most  likely  some  rufiian,  in  his  zeal  to 
get  rid  of  such  vipers,  gave  him  a  dose  of  lead,  which  cured  him  of  hi 
Secesh  tendencies.     Sorghum  barrels  were  knocked  open,  bee-hives  rifled, 
while  their  angry  swarms  rushed  frantically  about.     Indeed,  I  have  seen  a 
soldier  knock  a  planter  down  because  a  bee  stung  him.     Should  the  house 
be  deserted,  the  fumitm'e  is  smashed  in  pieces,  music  is  pounded  out  of 
four  hundred  dollar  pianos  with  the  ends  of  muskets.    Mirrors  were  T^on- 
derfuUy  multiplied,  and  rich  cushions  and  carpets  carried  off  to  adorn 
teams  and  war-steeds.     After  all  was  cleared  out,  most  likely  some  set  of 
stragglers  wanted  to  enjoy  a  good  fire,  and  set  the  house,  debris  of  furni- 
ture, and  pU  the  surroundings,  in  a  blaze.     This  is  the  way  Shennan'i 
army  lived  on  the  country." 

The  sum  of  these  villanies  has  passed  into  Northern  history  as  a  wei^t 
of  martial  glory.  But  the  day  will  yet  come  when  the  hero  of  such  a 
story,  instead  of  enjoying  as  now  the  plaudits  of  ferocious  and  cowardly 
mobs,  will  obtain  the  execrations  of  civilized  mankind.  The  facihtyofhi* 
progress  was  no  achievement  of  genius  to  illuminate  a  record  of  villany 
It  is  clear  enough,  w^hen  it  is  known  that  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  luf 
march  but  some  hasty  levies  of  regular  troops,  and  clans  of  scattered  mifr 
tia.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  over  the  map  of  this  march,  a  rcgiooof 
iwamp  and  thicket,  and  observe  that  in  no  portion  of  it  could  a  field  be 
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id  adequate  to  the  display  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  reflect  how  small 
onfederate  force,  put  between  Sherman  and  the  sea,  might  have  dis- 
ci his  march,  exacted  a  bloody  toll  at  every  defile,  and  brought  him  to 
*  and  disaster.  But  there  was  no  such  force.  The  general  story  of 
xnarch  is  that  the  Confederates  had  no  partisan  fighting  as  in  days 
i  that  their  levies  of  regular  troops  did  not  make  their  appearance  in 
^n  for  a  concentration  of  strength  at  any  one  point ;  that  Hardee,  hav- 
&  command  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  remained  to  cover 
i.TiDah ;  that  the  clans  of  militia  and  small  detachments  of  Wheeler's 
Lry  were  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and  were  rather  cal- 
led to  provoke  his  enterprise  than  to  impede  his  march ;  and  that  the 
3<jucnce  was  that  the  sum  of  opposition  to  Sherman's  march  was  little 
3  than  a  series  of  small  skirmishes,  without  result  on  either  side. 
^n  the  2d  December  Sherman's  array  pivoted  upon  Milieu,  swung 
ly  round  from  its  eastern  course,  and  swept  down  in  six  parallel  col- 
ts, by  as  many  difiorent  roads,  towards  Savannah.  About  ten  miles 
1  the  city  his  left  wing  struck  the  Charleston  Sailroad,  and  encoun- 
d  some  Confederate  skirmishers,  which  indicated  for  the  first  time  the 
ience  of  Hardee's  army,  Sherman's  right  wing  was  now  thrown  for- 
^ ;  his  army  closed  gradually  and  steadily  in  upon  Savannah  ;  and  on 

10th  December  it  lay  in  line  of  battle,  confronting  the  outer  works 
mt  five  miles  distant  from  the  city.  His  first  task  was  to  open  com- 
nication  with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  which  lay  in  Ossabaw  Sound,  and  he 
refore  determined  to  capture  Fort  McAllister,  at  the  jnouth  of  the 
eechee,  which  enters  the  ocean  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Savannah. 
Fort  McAllister  was  a  large  enclosure,  with  wide  parapets,  a  deep 
ih  and  thickly-planted  palisades.  Tliere  were  twenty-one  guns,  large 
.  small,  in  the  fort,  all  mounted  en  barbette.  It  had  resisted  two  or 
ie  bombardments  of  the  enemy's  iron-clads  ;  and  it  appears  that  Gen. 
rdee  had  overlooked  the  possibility  of  a  land  attack,  and  had  neglected 
trengthen  the  garrison.  Anyhow  the  Confederate  commander  was  not 
to  the  quick  decision  of  Sherman,  who,  instead  of  buildii^g  entrench- 
its  and  rifle-pits,  resolved  to  take  the  fort  by  assault.  A  whole  divi- 
i  was  ordered  for  the  work,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  December.   The 

was  commanded  by  Major  Anderson ;  and  its  garrison,  at  the  time  of 
xsk,  was  less  tlian  two  hundred  men.  Tlie  fact  that  its  guns  were 
inted  en  barbette  exposed  the  gunners  to  the  deadly  aim  of  sharp- 
Dters ;  and  as  the  division  of  the  enemy's  troops  commanded  by  Gen. 
sen  advanced  to  the  assault,  it  was  found  that  the  artillery  of  the  fort 

but  little  execution  upon  them.  The  Federals  went  easily  over  the 
apet;  but  the  little  Confederate  garrison,  although  desperately  out> 
abered,  fought  to  the  last.    Many  of  these  devoted  men  disdained  quar- 

and  were  bayoneted  at  their  posts.    Capt.  Clinch,  who  commanded 
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the  artillery,  refused  to  surreuder  until  he  was  disabled  by  three  sabre  and 
two  gun-shot  wounds,  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood. 

When  Sherman  saw  the  Federal  flag  raised  upon  Fort  McAllister,  lie 
seized  a  slip  of  paper,  and  telegraphed  to  Washington  :  '*  I  regard  SavM- 
nah  as  already  gained."     The  possession  of  the  fort  opened  Ossabaw 
Sound,  effected  communication  with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  and  indeed  made 
the  capture  of  Savannah,  where  Hardee  appeared  to  be  shut  up  with  tea 
or  twelve  thousand  men,  but  a  question  of  time.    But  it  was  Shemiao'% 
hope  to  capture  Hardee's  army  with  the  city ;  and  movements  weremtd^ 
to  close  up  all  avenues  of  escape,  Sherman's  army  stretching  from  tlx« 
Savannah  to  the  Ogeechee  River,  while  Foster's  troops  covered  the  raiV 
road  to  Charleston.    It  was  intended  to  place  a  division  to  operate  witJi 
Foster  by  way  of  Broad  Eiver ;  but  while  Sherman's  flank  movement  i*' as 
in  process  of  operation,  Hardee  outwitted  him,  and  on  the  night  Mowixig 
the  enemy's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the  Confederates  li.«(i 
evacuated  it,  and  were  on  the  Carolina  shore. 

The  evacuation  was  a  complete  surprise  to  Sherman.     On  the  night  of 
the  28th  December,  Hardee  opened  a  fierce  bombardment,  expending  his 
ammunition  without  stint.    After  dark,  he  tlirew  his  men  on  rafts  and 
steamboats  across  the  river  to  the  South  Carolina  shore.     The  night  was 
dark,  with  a  fierce  gust  of  wind  deadening  the  sounds  of  the  wagonfi  and 
the  tramp  of  the  troops.     As  morning  broke,  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  excited  at  last  by  unusual  sounds,  and  his  pickets  were  advanced  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  line.    Meeting  no  opposition,  they  pushed  still  fur- 
ther, crawled  through  the  abatis,  floundered  through  dikes  and  ditches, 
scaled  the  first  line  of  works,  and  found  it  deserted.    All  the  ordnance 
stores  and  supplies  which  Hardee  could  not  transport,  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  evacuation ;  he  had  burned  the  ship-yard  and  sunk  two  iron- 
clads ;   but  all  the  rest  of  the  uninjured  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Sherman  announced  his  success  in  a  characteristic  despatch.    He  wrote 
to  President  Lincoln  :  "  I  beg*  to  present  you,  as  a  Chrisima$  gift^  the  city 
of  Savannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton."  And  thus  ended 
the  story  of  the  march  to  the  sea.    In  his  official  report  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Gen.  Sherman  wrote :  "  We  have  consumed  the  com  and  fodder  in 
the  region  of  country  thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  a  lino  from  Atlanta  to 
Savannah,  as  also  the  sweet  potatoes,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  and 
have  carried  away  more  than  ten  thousand  horses  and  mules,  as  well  as  a 
countless  number  of  their  slaves.    I  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  its  military  resources  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  which  has  inured  to  our  advantage,  and  the  re* 
mainder  is  simple  waste  and  destruction,^^ 
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The  North  exhibited  its  characteristic  measure  of  greatness  by  taking 
Sherman's  "  march  from  the  mountains  to  the  seas  "  as  the  greatest  mili- 
taiy  exploit  of  modem  times.  It  fitted  the  Northern  idea  of  magnitude. 
ft  was,  of  course,  "  the  Great  March,"  as  everything  the  North  admired, 
^m  a  patent-machine  to  an  army,  was  "  the  great."  But  it  is  difficult 
ir  a  sober  historian  to  find  in  the  easy  marches  of  Sherman  through 
'eorgia,  any  great  military  merit,  or  to  discover  in  the  excessively  vulgar 
actor  of  this  commander  any  of  the  elements  of  the  hero.  Where  there 
othing  to  oppose  an  army,  the  mere  accomplishment  of  distances  is  no 
t  wonder  or  glory.  From  the  time  Shennan  left  Gaylesville  to  the 
he  encountered  the  lines  around  Savannah,  he  never  had  a  thousand 
on  his  front  to  dispute  his  advance ;  he  had  nothing  to  threaten  his 
^x*  beyond  a  few  bodies  of  Confederate  horse ;  he  moved  through  a  coun- 
y^  80  fill!  of  supplies  that  his  own  commisBariat  was  scarcely  taxed  to  sub- 
^"t  his  army ;  he  himself  telegraphed  to  Washington :  "  Our  march  was 
^^et  agreeable,"  and  compared  it  to  "  a  pleasure-trip."  And  yet  this 
^^tiBant  excursion  the  North  insisted  upon  amplifying  as  a  great  military 
^^loit,  to  be  compared  with  Napoleon's  march  to  Moscow,  and  other 
OXcndid  adventures  of  invasion,  while  the  chief  excursionist  was  raised  to 
*^^  dignity  of  a  hero. 

Sherman  is  an  example  of  the  reputation  achieved  in  the  North  by 
^^trepid  charlatanism  and  self-assertion.-  He  had  elements  of  Northern 
popularity  outside  of  the  severe  circle  of  military  accomplishments.  His 
swagger  was  abnost  irresistible ;  he  wrote  slang  phrase*  in  his  official  de- 
spatches ;  his  style  was  a  flash  Fourth-of-July  tangled  oratory,  that  never 
fails  to  bring  down  the  applause  of  a  Northern  mob.  It  is  the  office  of 
history  to  reduce  the  reputations  of  the  gazette.  The  man  who  is  now 
known  in  Northern  newspapers  as  a  hero  of  the  war  and  luminary  of  the 
military  age  will  scarcely  be  known  in  future  and  just  history,  further  than 
as  the  man  who  depopulated  and  destroyed  Atlanta,  essayed  a  new  code 
of  cruelty  in  war,  marched  so  many  miles,  achieved  much  bad  notoriety, 
md  ended  with  a  professional  fame  mediocre  and  insignificant,  holding  a 
place  BO  longer  conspicuous  in  the  permanent  records  of  the  timea. 
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nil  XXOHAKGB  OF  PBIS0NEB8,  AND  THSIB  TBEATICKNT  IN  OAFnVITT. — XZOKBDCrO  HIBBI 
OF  THB  8IJBJE0T. — SUOHT  AOOOUNT  OF   PBISONSBS  IN  THB  SASLY  FfiRIODS  OF  TBI  WAl. 
— MB.  BOTOB'b  PBOPOSrnON. — THB  WOOL-OOBB  NBGOTIATION. — THB  FOBT  DONSLB05  Oi^ 
TURBS. — ^BAD  FAirH  OF  THB  FBDBBAL  OOVBBNMBNT. — THBOABTBL  OF  1862.— OHIBACIIB 
OF  00MMIS8I0NBB  OULD. — ^HIS  HTJMANB  AND  ZBAL0U8  SBRTICBS. — BHAMEFUL  TIOUTIOS 
OF  THB  OABTBL  BT  THB  FBDBBAL   AUTH0BITIB8. — 80LBMN   PB0TB8T  OF   COXBIS6I0SD 
OULD.— OOT7NTBB-OHABOB  OF  THB  FBDBBALB.— ^IT  IS  DISPBOYBD  BT  OOlQaSfiXOITEB  OCID. 
— OASE  OF  STBEIQirr. — THB  FBDBBAL   OOYEBNMENT   DEOL^^BS  PABOLBS  YOID.— OOSOaS* 
8I0NEB  OULD  DENOUNOBS  THB  OHBAT. — HIB  BBTALIATION  WITH  BESPBCT  TO  TEE  TfCCS* 
BUBO  PRISONERS. — HB  WAIVES  THB  CARTEL,  AND  MAKES  A  NEW  PBOPOSmON.— BI SISDI 
TO  WASHINGTON  LISTS   OF   MOBTALITT   IN   THB  ANDBBSONYILLB   PBISON. — TBI  nDmi 
aOVBBNMBNT  DOES  NOT  RBPLY. — ITS  PBBSISTBNT  AND  INHITMAN  BILBNOB. — ^BZFUKATIOi 
OF  IT. — THB  WASHINGTON  GOYBBNMBNT  BESOLVBD  TO  MAKB  A  CASB  OF  '^  BEBEL  BAIBlfi* 
ITY.^^ — THB  SITE,  ARBANGBMBNTS  AND   DI80IPLINB   OF   THB   ANDBBSONYILLB  FBOOS.-* 
EXPLANATION  OF  THB   SUFFEBING    AND   MOBTAUTY   THEBB. — ^EXTBAORDINABT  FSOFOfih 
TION  OF  THB  OONFEDEBATE  QOVEBNMBNT  TO  RELEASE  WITHOUT  BQUIYALKBTS  ASTD  WRB- 
OUT  FORMALITY  ALL  SIOK   AND   WOUNDED   FEDERAL   PRISONBBS. — SEOBBTABT  0Ti5tOS 
DEAF  TO  THE  GRY  OF  THE  SUFFEBBBS. — ^HIS  GBBAT  GUILT. — BX0HANGB8  BBBUMSD  ZSOa 
GEN.  grant's  authority. — ^BEPOBT  OF  THB  JOINT   8BLE0T  OOMMITTEB  OF  TBI  OOSTD- 
ERATB  CONGRESS,  APPOINTED  TO  INTBSTIGATB  THB  CONDITION  AND  TBBATMEBIT  OP  FSB- 
ONERS  OF  WAR. — NORTHEBN   PUBUOATIONS   ON  THIS  8UBJB0T. — ^BBFUTATION  Or**SiV- 
HBAD-AND-BLOODY-BONES  '^  8T0BIES. — ^HUMANITY  OF  THB  CONFEDEBATB  AUTHOBinn.— 
▲  TERRIBLE  RECORD  OF   FBDBBAL   CBUELTIES. — BARBABOUS  PUNISHMENT  IN  BOBIHOS 
FBIBONB. — LAST  HUMANE   PROPOSITION   OF   COMMISSIONEB  OULD. — HIS  LBTTEB  TO  «I* 
GBANT. — ^A  COMPLETE  RECOBD  OF  JUSTICE  AND  HUMANITY  ON  THB  PABT  OF  THB  OOSTID- 
BBATB8* 

The  exchange  of  prisoners  taken  during  the  war ;  their  treatment  in 
their  places  of  confinement  North  and  South ;  the  incidents  of  the  ctftd, 
altogether,  constitute  so  large  and  interesting  a  subject  that  we  have  re* 
served  its  treatment  for  a  separate  chapter.  On  the  exposition  of  tluB  in- 
tricate matter  depends  much  of  the  good  name  of  the  Confederates  andihfl 
contrary  title  of  the  enemy ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  subject  whiA 
tended  to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  bitterness  and  animosity  between  the 
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iforthem  and  Southern  people  was  more  effective  than  recrimination  about 
lie  cartel,  and  the  alleged  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides.  The 
exposition  we  propose  to  make  is  mainly  by  a  chain  of  records,  extending 
lirongh  the  war,  thus  best  securing  authenticity  of  statement,  and  con^ 
uning  these  documents  in  a  unity  of  narrative,  so  as  to  place  before  the 
"eader  a  complete  view  and  a  severe  analysis  of  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  first  periods  of  the  war,  and  with  the  prospect  of  its  early  term!- 
lation,  but  little  account  was  taken  of  prisoners  captured  on  either  side. 
Jide^,  some  time  elapsed  at  Washington  before  any  lists  were  kept  of 
hese  captures ;  and  after  the  first  remarkable  battle  of  the  war,  that  of 
UCanassas,  in  1861,  it  was  actually  proposed  (by  Mr.  Boyce  of  South  Caro« 
ina),  in  the  FrovisioDal  Congress  at  Richmond,  to  send  back  the  Federal 
)ri8oners  taken  on  that  field  without  any  formality  whatever.  The  Fort 
Donelson  capture,  however,  appeared  to  have  developed  for  the  first  time 
he  value  and  interest  of  the  exchange  question,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
remarkable  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  authorities. 

Just  previous  to  these  important  captures,  Gen.  Wool,  on  the  Federal 
ide,  had  declared,  in  a  letter  dated  the  13th  February,  1862  :  ^^  I  am  alone 
ioihed  with  fvU  power ^  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the  exchange  of 
>ri8oners,"  and  had  invited  a  conference  on  the  subject.  Gten.  Howell 
3obb,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy,  was  appointed  to  negotiate  with 
dm ;  and  the  two  ofiicers  decided  upon  a  cartel  by  which  prisoners  taken 
m  either  side  should  be  paroled  within  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and 
lelivered  on  the  frontier  of  their  own  country.  The  only  point  of  tenacious 
lifference  between  them  was  as  to  a  provision  requiring  each  party  to  pay 
be  expense  of  transporting  their  prisoners  to  the  frontier ;  and  this  point 
>en.  Wool  promised  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  his  Government.  At  a 
ecoud  interview  on  the  Ist  March,  Gen.  Wool  declared  that  his  Govem- 
aent  would  not  consent  to  pay  these  expenses ;  when  Gen.  Cobb  promptly 
;ave  up  the  point,  leaving  the  cartel  free  Iroih  all  of  Gen.  Wool's  objec- 
ions,  and  just  what  he  had  proposed  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  February. 
Jpon  this,  Gen.  Wool  informed  G^n.  Cobb  that  "  his  Government  had 
hanged  his  instructions,"  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation.  The 
ccasion  of  this  bad  faith  and  dishonour  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was, 
hat  in  the  interval  they  had  taken  several  thousand  prisoners  at  Fort 
)onelson,  which  reversed  the  former  state  of  things,  and  gave  them  a  sur- 
►lus  of  prisoners,  who,  instead  of  being  returned  on  parole,  were  carried 
ato  the  interiour,  and  incarcerated  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  a  distinct  understanding  was  obtained  on 
he  subject  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  following  cartel 
ras  respectively  signed  and  duly  executed  on  the  part  of  the  two  Govenv* 
aents.  This  important  instrument  of  war  invites  a  close  examination  of 
he  reader,  and  is  copied  in  full : 
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IIaxau.'s  I«Ajri»iKa,  ow  Jajum  BrrsBt  Jnlj  22, 186). 

The  undersigned,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  anthoritieB  they  leepedif^j 
represent,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  have  agreed 
to  the  following  articles : 

AnTicLB  L  It  is  hereby  agreed  and  stipulated,  that  all  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
either  party,  including  those  taken  on  private  armed  vessels,  known  as  privateers,  siuO 
be  exchanged  upon  the  conditions  and  terms  following : 

Prisoners  to  be  exchanged,  man  for  man  and  ofScer  for  of9cer ;  privateers  to  bepboed 
upon  the  footing  of  officers  and  men  of  the  navy. 

Men  and  officers  of  lower  grades,  may  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  a  higher  gnde, 
and  men  and  officers  of  different  services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the  following 
scale  of  equivalents. 

A  general-commanding-in-chief,  or  an  admiral,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officen  of 
oqual  rank  or  for  sixty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  flag  officer  or  mtgor-general  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  for 
forty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  commodore,  carrying  a  broad  pennant,  or  a  brigadier-general  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  twenty  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  captain  in  the  navy  or  a  colonel  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  oi 
for  fifteen  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant-colonel,  or  commander  in  the  navy,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officen  of 
equal  rank  or  for  ten  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant-commander  or  a  nugor  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  laak 
or  eight  privates  or  common  seamen. 

A  lieutenant  or  a  master  in  the  navy  or  a  captain  in  the  army  or  marioes  ahall  be 
exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  six  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Master^s  mates  in  the  navy,  or  lieutenants  or  ensigns  in  the  army,  shall  be  exchanged 
for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  four  privates  or  common  seamen. 

Midshipmen,  warrant  officers  in  the  navy,  masters  of  merchant  vessels  and  commaod- 
ers  of  privateers,  shall  be  exchanged  for  officers  of  equal  rank  or  three  privates  or  comr 
mon  seamen ;  second  captains,  lieutenants,  or  mates  of  merchant  vessels  or  priTateen, 
and  all  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  and  all  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  amy  or 
marines,  shall  be  severally  exchanged  for  persons  of  equal  rank  or  for  two  privateBor 
common  seamen ;  and  private  soldiers  or  conmion  seamen,  shall  be  exdianged  for  vA 
other,  man  for  man. 

Abticle  n.  Local,  State,  civil,  and  militia  rank  held  by  persons  not  in  actual  mili- 
tary service,  will  not  be  recognized ;  the  basis  of  exchange  being  the  grade  actually  hdd 
in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  respective  parties. 

Akticlb  m.  If  citizens  held  by  either  party  on  charges  of  disloyalty  for  any  alleged 
civil  offence  are  exchanged,  it  shall  only  be  for  citizens.  Captured  sutlers,  teanuttn, 
and  all  civilians  in  the  actual  service  of  either  party  to  be  exchanged  for  pemni  ii 
similar  position. 

Abtiglb  IV.  All  prisoners  of  war  to  be  discharged  on  parole  in  ten  days  after  thsff 
capture,  and  the  prisoners  now  held  and  those  hereafter  taken  to  be  transported  to  As 
points  mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  capturing  party.  The  surplus  prii- 
oners,  not  exchanged,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  take  up  arms  again,  nor  to  serfetf 
military  police,  or  constabulary  force  in  any  fort,  garrison,  or  field  work,  held  by  eW* 
of  the  respective  parties,  nor  as  guards  of  prisoners,  deposit,  or  storeB,  nor  to  diachaigi 
any  duty  usually  performed  by  soldiers,  until  exchanged  under  the  proviaioos  of  tt 
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iiteL  The  exchange  is  not  to  be  considered  complete  until  the  officer  or  soldier  ex* 
lianged  for  has  been  actnally  restored  to  the  lines  to  which  he  belongs. 

Abticlb  v.  Each  party,  upon  the  discharge  of  prisoners  of  the  other  party,  is  ao- 
iorized  to  discharge  an  equal  number  of  their  own  officers  or  men  from  parole,  furnish* 
ig  at  the  same  time  to  the  other  party  a  list  of  their  prisoners  discharged,  and  of  their 
wn  officers  and  men  relieved  from  parole ;  thus  enabling  each  party  to  relieve  from 
arole  such  of  their  own  officers  and  men  as  the  party  may  choose.  The  lists  thus  mu* 
lally  furnished  will  keep  both  parties  advised  of  the  true  condition  of  the  exchange  of 
risoncrs. 

AbticlbYL  The  stipulations  and  provisions  above  mentioned  to  be  of  binding 
bligation  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  it  matters  not  which  party  may  have  the 
irplns  of  prisoners,  the  great  principles  involved  being :  1st.  An  equitable  exchange  of 
risoners,  man  for  man,  officer  for  officer,  or  officers  of  higher  grade,  exchan^^ed  for  ofB- 
jn  of  lower  grade,  or  for  privates,  according  to  the  scale  of  equivalents.  3d.  That 
nvates  and  officers  and  men  of  dififerent  services  may  be  exchanged  according  to  the 
ime  scale  of  equivalents.  3d.  That  all  prisoners,  of  whatever  arm  of  service,  are  to  be 
cchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  if  it  be  practicable  to 
■ansfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  if  not,  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
th.  That  no  officer,  soldier,  employee  in  service  of  either  party  is  to  be  considered  as 
Echanged  and  absolved  from  his  parole  until  his  equivalent  has  actually  reached  the 
nea  of  his  fiiends.  5th.  That  the  parole  forbids  the  performance  of  fields  ganiioiif 
olice,  or  guard,  or  constabulary  duty. 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Mc^GeneraL 

D.  H.  HILL,  Majin^Qtnmd^  0.  8.  A. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ARTICLES. 

Abtiolb  Vn.  All  prisoners  of  war  now  held  on  either  side,  and  all  prisoners  hereafbei 
iken,  ahall  be  sent,  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  to  A.  M.  Aiken's,  below  Butch  Gap, 
Q  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  or  to  Yicksburg,  on  tho  Missiaaippi  River,  in  the  State 
f  IGssissippi,  and  there  exchanged  or  paroled  until  such  exchange  can  be  effected,  no- 
ice  being  previously  given  by  each  party  of  the  number  of  prisoners  it  will  send,  and 
le  time  when  they  will  be  delivered  at  those  points  respectively ;  and  in  case  the  vicis- 
itudes  of  war  shall  change  the  military  relations  of  the  places  designated  in  this  article 
>  the  contending  parties,  so  as  to  render  the  same  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  and  ex- 
hange  of  prisoners,  other  places,  bearing  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  present  local  relations 
f  said  places  to  the  lines  of  said  parties,  shall  be,  by  mutual  agreement,  substituted, 
tut  nothing  in  this  article  contuned  shall  prevent  the  commanders  of  two  opposing 
rmies  from  exchanging  prisoners,  or  releasing  them  on  parole,  at  other  points  mutually 
greed  on  by  said  commanders. 

Abticlb  ynL  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effisct  the  foregoing  articles  of 
greement,  each  party  will  appoint  two  agents,  to  be  called  agents  for  the  exchange  of 
risoners  of  war,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  communicate  with  each  other,  by  correspond- 
Qoe  and  otherwise ;  to  prepare  the  lists  of  prisoners ;  to  attend  to  tho  delivery  of  the 
risoners  at  the  places  agreed  on,  and  to  carry  out  promptly,  effectually,  and  in  good 
lith,  all  the  details  and  provisions  of  the  said  articles  of  agreement 

AjmoLM  IX.  And  in  case  any  misunderstanding  shall  arise  in  regard  to  any  clauM 
r  stipulation  in  the  for^^ing  articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  that  such  misunderstand- 
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Ing  Bhall  not  intemipt  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole,  as  herein  proyided,  but  shill  li 

made  the  sabject  of  Mendly  explanation,  in  order  that  the  object  of  this  agreement  mi 

neither  be  defeated  nor  posptoned. 

JOHN  A.  DIX,  Mq^Qmeral 

D.  H.  HILL,  Mo^ar- General^  C./SLJL 

Mr.  llobert  Ould  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Confederacy  under  thii 
important  text  of  the  war.  He  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office.  He 
was  among  the  most  accomplished  jurists  of  the  country  ;  he  had  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  intellects  in  the  Confederacy ;  he  was  a  man  of  large 
humanity,  dignified,  and  even  lofty  manners,  and  spotless  personal  honour. 
The  record  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth  was  one  of 
the  purest  in  either  the  public  bureau  or  secret  chamber  of  the  Confederacj. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose,  of  the  instrument 
copied  above  was  to  secure  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  To  that 
end  the  fourth  article  provided  that  all  prisoners  of  war  should  be  dis- 
charged on  parole  in  ten  days  after  their  capture,  and  that  the  prisoners 
then  held  and  those  thereafter  taken  should  be  transported  to  the  pomti 
mutually  agreed  upon,  at  the  expense  of  the  capturing  pai-ty.  The  sixth 
article  also  stipulated  that  "  all  prisoners  of  whatever  arm  of  service  arc 
to  be  exchanged  or  paroled  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  their  capture,  if 
it  be  practicable  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  lines  in  that  time ;  if  not, 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable." 

From  the  date  of  the  cartel  until  July,  1863,  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties held  the  excess  of  prisoners.    During  that  interval  deliveries  were 
made  as  fast  as  the  Federal  Government  furnished  transportation.    Indeed, 
upon  more  than  one  occasion,  Commissioner  Ould  urged  the  Federal  au- 
thorities to  send  increased  means  of  transportation.    As  ready  as  the  ene- 
my always  has  been  to  bring  false  accusations  against  the  Confederates,  it 
has  never  been  alleged  that  they  failed  or  neglected  to  make  prompt  de- 
liveries of  prisoners  who  were  not  under  charges  when  they  held  the  ex- 
cess.    On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  time  the  cartel  was  openly  and 
notoriously  violated  by  the  Federal  authorities.     OflScers  and  men  were 
kept  in  cruel  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons  or  doomed  to  cells,  without 
charge  or  trial. 

These  facts  were  distinctly  charged  in  the  correspondence  of  Commis- 
sioner Ould.  On  the  26th  July,  1863,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lieut.-CoL 
Ludlow,  then  acting  as  agent  of  exchange  on  the  Federal  side,  iir  which  he 
used  the  following  impressive  and  vigorous  language  in  vindication  of 
himself  and  his  Government :  "  Now  that  our  ofiicial  connection  is  being 
terminated,  I  say  to  you  in  the  fear  of  God — arfd  I  appeal  to  Him  for  the 
ti-uth  of  the  declaration — that  there  has  been  no  single  moment,  from  the 
time  we  were  first  brought  together  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  ex- 
change to  the  present  hour,  during  which  there  has  not  been  an  open  and 
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notorious  violation  of  the  cartel,  by  your  authoritieB.  OflBcers  and  men, 
numbering  over  hundreds,  have  been,  during  your  whole  connection  with 
the  cartel,  kept  in  cruel  confinement,  sometimes  in  irons,  or  doomed  to  cells, 
without  charges  or  trial.  They  are  in  prison  now,  unless  God,  in  His 
mercy,  has  released  them.  In  our  parting  moments,  let  me  do  you  the 
justice  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  so  much  your  fault  as  that  of  yoiii 
authorities.  Nay,  more,  I  believe  your  removal  from  your  position  has 
been  owing  to  the  personal  eftbrts  you  have  made  for  a  faitiiful  observ- 
ance, not  only  of  the  cartel,  but  of  humanity,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

'^  Again  and  again  have  I  importuned  you  to  tell  me  of  one  officer  or 
man  now  held  in  confinement  by  us,  who  was  declared  exchanged.    You 
have,  to  those  appeals,  furnished  one,  Spencer  Kellog.    For  him  I  have 
searched  in  Vain.    On  the  other  hand,  I  appeal  to  your  own  records  for 
the  cases  where  your  reports  have  shown  that  our  officers  and  men  have 
been  held  for  long  months  and  even  years  in  violation  of  the  cartel  and 
our  agreements.    The  last  phase  of  the  enormity,  however,  exceeds  all 
others.    Although  you  have  many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  now  in  con 
finement  in  your  prisons,  and  especially  in  that  horrible  hold  of  deatU 
Fort  Delaware,  you  have  not,  for  several  weeks,  sent  us  any  prisoners 
Daring  those  weeks  you  have  despatched  Capt.  Mulford  with  the  steamcx 
New  York  to  City  Point,  three  or  four  times,  without  any  prisoners.    Foi 
the  first  two  or  three  times  some  sort  of  an  excuse  was  attempted.    None 
is  given  at  this  present  arrival.     I  do  not  mean  to  be  oflfensive  when  I  say 
that  effrontery  could  not  give  one.    I  ask  you  with  no  purpose  of  disre- 
spect, what  can  you  think  of  this  covert  attempt  to  secure  the  delivery  of 
all  your  prisoners  in  our  hands,  without  the  release  of  those  of  ours  who 
are  languishing  in  hopeless  misery  in  your  prisons  and  dungeons  ? " 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  all  controversy  that  officere  and  soldiers  of  the  Con 
federacy  entitled  to  delivery  and  exchange,  were  kept  in  confinement,  in 
defiance  of  the  cartel,  some  imder  charges,  and  some  without  Many  of 
tliese  officers  and  soldiers  were  in  confinement  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  cartel,  and  continued  to  be  so  kept  for  months  and  years  afterwards. 
In  a  few  instances  Commissioner  Ould  succeeded  by  persistent  pressure  in 
securing  their  release.  In  other  cases,  when  from  returned  prisoners  he 
would  learn  their  place  of  confinement,  and  state  it  to  the  Federal  agent, 
there  would  either  be  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  party  was  confined 
tliere,  or  he  would  be  removed  to  some  other  prison.  Many  of  these  pris- 
oners were  actually  declared  exchanged  by  the  Federal  Agent  of  Ex- 
change, but  yet  still  kept  in  prison,  and  all  the  others  were  entitled  to  do- 
livery  for  exchange  under  the  terms  of  the  cartel. 

To  tlie  serious  alI(^tion  of  a  retention  of  prisoners  in  spite  of  the  cartel 
and  all  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  the  Federal  Government  never  at- 
tempted anytliing  but  a  paltry  counter-charge  of  the  weakest  and  most 
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diBingennons  kind.  During  the  period  before  mentioned  the  only  com* 
plaints  made  bj  the  Federal  authorities  of  any  breach  of  the  cartel,  wen 
in  the  cases  of  such  ofiSicers  as  were  retained  in  consequence  of  President 
Dayis'  several  proclamations,  and  in  the  case  of  Oen.  Streight  and  hiB 
officers.  In  looking  back  ovdr  the  prison  records  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
author  can  find  no  instance  of  anj  officers  or  men  who  were  kept  in  pr» 
on  after  the  date  of  the  cartel  under  the  proclamations  :>f  Mr.  Dayis.  In 
point  of  fact,  nothing  was  ever  done  imder  them.  No  inquiiy  waa  ew 
made  whether  the  prisoners  led  negro  troops  or  not.  Streight's  men  were 
detained  for  several  months.  The  reasons  for  their  detention  were  fiilly 
given.  In  a  letter  written  by  Commissioner  Quid,  August  Ist,  1863,  to 
Brig.-Gen.  Meredith,  he  said :  ^^  In  retaining  Col.  Streight  and  his  com* 
mand,  the  Confederate  authorities  have  not  gone  as  far  as  those  of  the 
United  States  have  olaimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  go  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  cartel.  You  have  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to 
retain  officers  and  men  indefinitely,  not  only  upon  charges  actually  pre- 
ferred, but  upon  mwe  suspicion.  You  have  now  in  custody  officers  who 
were  in  confinement  when  tlie  cartel  was  framed,  and  who  have  since  been 
declared  exchanged.  Some  of  them  have  been  tried,  but  most  of  them 
have  languished  in  prison  all  the  weary  time  without  trial  (nt  charges 
I  stand  prepared  to  prove  these  assertions.  This  course  was  pursued,  too, 
in  the  face  not  only  of  notice,  but  of  protest.  Do  you  deny  to  us  the  right 
to  detain  officers  and  men  for  trial  upon  grave  charges,  while  yon  claim 
the  right  to  keep  in  confinement  any  who  may  be  the  object  of  your  msr 
picion  or  special  enmity  ?  " 

Commissioner  Quid  also  informed  the  Federal  authorities,  in  1863,  that 
the  charges  against  Streight  and  his  command  were  not  sustained,  and  that 
they  were  held  as  other  prisoners.  At  the  time,  however,  of  this  latter 
notification,  other  difficulties  had  supervened,  which  had  almost  entirely 
stopped  exchanges. 

Up  to  July,  1868,  the  Confederates  had  a  large  excess  of  prisonen. 
The  larger  number  had  been  released  upon  parole*  after  capture.  Siidi 
paroles  had  been  without  question  respected  by  both  parties,  until  aboot 
the  middle  of  1863,  when  they  were  to  be  declared  to  be  void  (exoefi 
under  very  special  circumstances)  by  General  Orders  at  Washington.  1J« 
true  reason  of  those  General  Orders  was  that  the  Federals  had  no  lists  ef 
paroled  prisoners  (released  on  capture)  to  be  charged  against  the  GooM* 
erates.  The  latter  had  paid  off  all  debts  of  that  kind  fi-om  their  abnndiil 
stores.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  had  many  such  lists  which  were  nnsA' 
ficd,  being  principally  captures  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc.  Such  bciag 
the  state  of  affairs,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1863,  Commisssioner  Ould  was  in- 
formed that  ^^  exchanges  will  be  confined  to  such  equivalents  as  are  held  in 
confinement  on  either  side."    In  other  words,  as  all  the  panto  held  \fj 
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the  Federate  had  been  Batisfied  and  paid  for  in  equivalents,  and  as  they 
then  held  none  of  such  to  be  charged  against  the  Confederates,  they  would 
no  longer  respect  such  as  they  held,  and  the  latter  must  deliver  men  actu- 
ally in  captivity  for  sucli  as  they  would  send.  The  Confederates  then  had 
the  outstanding  paroles,  but  the  Federals  had  the  majority  of  prisoners  in 
hand.  The  effect  of  all  this  would  have  been,  after  the  Confederates  had 
delivered  all  their  prisoners,  to  leave  a  large  balance  of  their  people  in 
prison,  while  they  at  the  same  time  had  in  their  possession  the  parolee  of 
ten  times  as  many  prisoners  as  the  enemy  held  in  captivity.  This  arrange- 
ment Commissioner  Quid  refused  with  indignation.  The  officers  and  men, 
who  gave  the  paroles  referred  to,  were  subsequently,  in  violation  of  their 
parole,  and  without  being  declared  exchanged,  ordered  to  duty,  and 
served  against  the  South.  Thereupon,  Conmaissioner  Quid  off-settcNd  such 
paroles  against  similar  paroles  taken  by  our  officers  find  men  at  Yicksburg, 
and  declared  a  like  number  of  the  latter  exchanged.  That  was  the  only 
way  he  had  of  ^^  getting  even  "  with  the  enemy  ;  and  no  one  can  say  that 
the  way  was  not  fair  and  honourable. 

From  this  time  the  provision  of  the  cartel,  that  all  prisoners,  where 
practicable,  were  to  be  delivered  within  t^i  days  was  practically  nulMed, 
and  was  not  respected  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Such  deliveries 
as  were  made  afterwards,  were  in  consequence  of  special  agreements.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  Commissioner  Quid  to  remedy  this 
distressing  state  of  things.  The  Confederate  authorities  only  claimed  that 
the  provisions  of  the  cartel  should  be  fulfilled.  They  only  asked  the  ene- 
my to  do  what,  without  any  hesitation,  they  had  done  during  the  first  year 
of  the  operation  of  the  cartel.  Seeing  a  persistent  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  violate  its  own  agreement,  the  Confederate  au- 
tliorities,  moved  ly  the  sufferings  of  the  men  in  the  prisons  of  each  helligerentj 
determined  to  abate  their  fair  demands,  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1864,  Commissioner  Quid  addressed  the  following  communication 
to  Major  John  £.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange : 

BtCHxovD,  Va.,  Angiist  10th,  1861. 

Jfo;.  John  K  Mtdfard,  AssL  Agent  of  Exchange : 

Sib  :  Ton  have  several  times  proposed  to  me  to  ezcliange  the  prisoners  respectively 
held  by  the  two  belligerents,  officer  for  officer,  and  man  for  man«  The  same  offer  has 
ftlao  been  loade  by  other  officials  having  charge  of  matters  connected  with  the  exchange 
3f  prisoners.  This  proposal  has  heretofore  been  declined  by  the  Confederate  authorities, 
they  insisting  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel,  which  required  the  delivery  of  the  excess  on 
eiliier  side  upon  parole.  .  In  view,  however,  of  the  very  large  number  of  prisoners  now 
held  by  each  party,  and  the  suffering  consequent  upon  their  continued  confinement, 
I  now  consent  to  the  above  proposal  and  agree  to  deliyer  to  you  the  prisoners  held  in 
captivity  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  provided  you  agree  to  deliver  an  equal  number 
of  ConliBderate  officers  and  men.  As  equal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time  to  time,* 
ihey  will  be  declared  exchanged.  This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
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officers  and  men  on  both  sides,  who  have  been  longest  in  capiMty,  will  be  flnt  deUieiM], 
where  it  is  practicable.  I  shall  be  happv  to  hear  fix}ni  you  as  speedily  as  ponible, 
whether  this  arrangement  can  be  carried  out. 

RespectMly,  your  obedient  servant, 

R  GULP,  Anient  o/BsKhmgu 

The  delivery  of  this  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  tbc 
mortalitj  which  was  hurrying  so  many  Federal  prisoners,  at  Andersonvillc 
to  the  grave. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Major  Molford  returned  with  the  flag 
of  truce  steamer,  but  brought  no  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  August. 
In  conversation  with  him,  Commissioner  Ould  asked  if  he  had  any  reply  to 
make  to  the  communication,  and  his  answer  was  that  he  was  not  author- 
ized  to  make  any.  So  deep  was  the  solicitude  which  Commissioner  Ould 
felt  in  the  fate  of  the  captives  in  Northern  prisons,  that  he  determined  to 
make  another  effort.  In  order  to  obviate  any  objection  which  technicality 
might  raise  as  to  the  person  to  whom  his  communication  was  addressed, 
he  wrote  to  Maj.-Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Exchange,  residing  in  Washington  city,  the  following  letter,  and  delivered 
the  same  to  Major  Mulford  on  the  day  of  its  date.  Accompanying  that 
letter  was  a  copy  of  the  communication  which  he  had  addressed  to  Major 
Mulford  on  the  10th  of  August : 

BiOKMom*,  Aogiut  tit  18SL 

Maj.-Gen,  E,  A.  Ettehcack^  U,  B,  Commimoner  (if  Sxchanffe : 

Sir  :  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  which,  on  the  10th  inst,  I  addiu0(^ 
and  delivered  to  Major  Jno.  E.  Mulford,  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange.  Under  the  ci^ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  I  deem  it  proper  to  forward  this  paper  to  you,  in  order  tbtt  jcs 
may  folly  understand  the  position  which  is  taken  by  the  Confederate  authorities.  I  sbsO 
be  glad  if  the  proposition  therein  made  is  accepted  by  your  Qovemment. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  serrant, 
Ro.  OxJLD,  AfferU  qf 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  August,  Commissioner  Ould  was  notifirf 
that  the  flag  of  truce  steamer  had  again  appeared  at  Varina.  On  the  fdr 
lowing  day  he  sent  to  Maj.  Mulford  the  following  note : 

BxcBXo»D»  ▲ngut  til  ItM' 

M<y,  John  E.  Mu^ford^  Assistant  Agent  of  Exchange : 

Sm :  On  the  10th  of  this  month  I  addressed  you  a  communication,  to  which  1 1^^ 
received  no  answer.  On  the  22d  inst.  I  also  addressed  a  communication  to  ]Ciy<-^ 
E.  A.  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Jtff 
of  the  10th  inst.  I  now  respectfully  ask  you  to  state  in  writing  whether  yon  htfo  ^ 
reply  to  either  of  said  communications ;  and  if  not,  whether  you  have  any  reiiQB^ 
give  why  no  reply  has  been  made  ? 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  aeryant, 

Bo.  Ould,  Agent  {^SuktBt^ 
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a    short    time  Commissioner   Ould    received    the   following   re- 


Flao  or  Tkvoi  Stbaxxb,  **Nxw  Yo&x.'t ) 
Yarzva,  Ya^  August  81, 1864. ) 

Ovldy  Agent  of  Bxchanffe : 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  to-day,  request- 
wer,  etc,  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  Inst,  on  the  question  of  the  ex- 
)f  prisoners.  To  which,  in  reply,  I  would  say,  I  haye  no  communication  on  the 
h)m  our  authorities,  nor  am  I  yet  authorized  to  make  answer. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfhlly,    * 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  E.  Mijlfobd,  AsaH  Agent  of  Exchange, 

8  was  the  whole  Federal  reply  to  the  humane  proposition  of  the 
eracy — this  the  brief  indication  of  their  cruel  purpose  to  let  their 
rs  rot  and  die  in  insnflBcient  prisons,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
g  a  libel  and  colouring  a  story  against  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
er  of  Commissioner  Ould  was  on  the  extreme  of  generosity.  He 
id,  when  tlie  enemy  had  a  large  excess  of  prisoners,  to  exchange 
for  officer  and  man  for  man.    This  arrangement  would  have  left  the 

in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  liberal  oflFer,  which  would  have 
ly  restpred  to  life  and  fi-eedom  thousands  of  suffering  captives, 
ver  even  heeded  at  Washington ;  it  was  brutally  calculated  there 
2h  a  delivery  from  the  prison  ^ens  of  Anderson vUle  and  elsewhere 
put  so  many  thousand  Confederate  muskets  in  the  field,  and  cut  off 
er  of  horrours,  from  which  it  had  been  convenient  to  draw  texts  on 
ject  of  "  rebel  barbarities."  To  keep  that  text  before  the  world  was 
ermined  purpose  at  Washington,  It  had  again  and  again  been  an- 
i  that  the  subsistence  of  the  Confederacy  had  fallen  so  low — chiefly 
1  the  warfare  of  tlie  enemy  making  it  a  point  to  destroy  in  all  parts 
ountry  supplies  of  every  kind — that  its  own  soldiers  were  compelled 
ist  upon  a  third  of  a  pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  coarse  com  meal 

every  day.  With  such  reduced  rations.  Confederate  soldiers  them- 
yere  often  exposed  with  thin  and  tattered  clothes  to  the  freezing 
storms,  without  tents,  overcoats,  blankets  or  shoes.  In  these  cir- 
aces  it  was  impossible  to  provide  properly  for  many  tens  of  thou- 
f  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  south  of 
)nd,  where  crowded  quarters,  prepared  only  for  smaller  numbers, 
(juent  removals  to  prevent  recapture,  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
rs,  and  swelled  the  list  of  mortality.  The  authorities  at  Washing- 
ised  to  do  their  own  part  to  relievo  the  sufferings  of  these  unhappy 
id  deliberately  decreed  the  extension  of  their  sufferings  that  they 
)ut  before  the  world  false  and  plausible  proofe  of  "  rebel  barbarity." 
s  simply  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  known  of  Southern  generosity 
var  to  believe  that  tho  sufferings  of  Andersonville  were  the  result 
40 
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of  neglect,  still  less  ot  design  on  the  pi^rt  of  the  Confederate  Government 
A  single  train  of  acts  is  not  likely  to  be  so  opposed  to  the  whole  career  and 
consistent  character  of  a  people  in  a  four  years'  war.  The  site  of  the  piisoQ 
at  AndersonviUe — a  point  on  the  Southwestern  railway  in  Georgia  had 
been  selected  under  an  official  order  having  reference  to  the  following 
points :  '^  A  healthy  locality,  plenty  of  pure  good  water,  a  running  stream, 
and,  if  possible,  shade  trees,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  grist 
and  saw  mills."  The  pressure  was  so  great  at  Richmond,  and  the  snppliei 
so  scant,  that  prisoners  were  sent  forward  while  the  stockade  was  onlj 
about  half  iinished.  When  the  first  instalment  of  prisoners  arrived,  there 
was  no  guard  at  AndersonviUe,  and  the  little  squad  which  had  chaigeoT 
them  in  the  cars  had  to  remain ;  and  at  no  time  did  the  guard,  efficient  and 
on  duty,  exceed  fifteen  hundred,  to  man  the  stockade,  to  guard,  and  do 
general  duty,  and  afford  relief  and  enforce  discipline  over  thirty-fonr  thoa- 
sand  prisoners. 

In  regard  to  the  sufferings  and  mortality  among  the  prisoners  at  An- 
dersonville,  none  of  it  arose  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  locality.  Bw 
food,  though  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  Confederate  soldiers,  the  bread, 
too,  being  com,  was  different  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
did  not  agree  with  them,  and  scurvy  and  diarrhoea  prevailed  to  a  confiide^ 
able  extent ;  neither  disease,  however,  was  the  result  of  starvation.  Bm^ 
some  prisoners  did  not  get  their  allowance,  although  a  full  supply  wasseot 
in,  is  true.  But  there  not  being  a  guard  sufficient  to  attend  to  distribution, 
Federal  prisoners  were  appointed,  each  having  a  certain  number  allotted 
to  his  charge,  among  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  every  man  got  W 
portion,  and,  as  an  inducement,  this  prisoner  had  especial  favours  and  ad- 
vantages ;  upon  complaint  by  those  under  him,  he  was  broke  and  anothff 
selected ;  so  that  it  only  required  good  faith  on  the  part  of  these  headmcOj 
thus  appointed,  to  insure  to  each  man  his  share.  But  prisoners  wonldoto 
sell  their  rations  for  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  would  sell  the  dotta 
from  their  backs  for  either  of  them. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  regulations,  there  were  certain  prescribed  f^ 
and  modes  for  the  reception  of  all  filth,  and  a  sluice  was  made  to  c^itj^ 
off ;  but  the  most  abominable  disregard  was  manifested  of  all  sanit**! 
regulations,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  if  a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into 
by  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners  to  cause  the  utmost  filth  and  staA 
it  could  not  have  accomplished  a  more  disgusting  result  Besides  «ki* 
there  was  a  large  number  of  atrocious  villains,  whose  outrages  in  robbing 
beating  and  murdering  their  fellow-prisoners  must  have  been  the  caai^ 
directly  or  remotely,  of  very  many  deaths  and  of  an  inconceivable  idw** 
of  suffering.  We  must  recollect  that  among  thirty-four  thousand  pn**' 
ers,  who  had  encountered  the  hardships 'of  the  fields  of  many  battles,  tw 
had  had  wounds,  there  were  many  of  delicate  physique— many  of  re^^* 
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lity,  to  whom  such  fellowship,  such  self-created  filth,  and  such  atrocious 
Kimism,  would  of  itself  caase  despondency,  disease,  and  death ;  and 
en,  in  addition  to  this,  was  the  conviction  that  the  Federal  War  Do- 
Iment,  perfectly  cognizant  of  all  this,  had  deliberately  consigned 
m  indefinitely  to  this  condition,  a  consuming  despair  was  superadded 
ill  their  other  sufferings. 

The  merits  of  AndersonviUe  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  was 
inquestioned  healthfulness ;  it  was  large  enough  and  had  water  enough, 
I  could  have  been  made  tolerable  for  the  number  originally  intended 
it  It  appears  that  the  increase  of  that  number  was  apparently  a  mat- 
of  necessity  for  the  time ;  that  other  sites  were  selected  and  prepared 
h  all  possible  despatch  ;  that  the  provisions  were  similar  in  amount  and 
Llity  to  those  used  by  Confederate  soldiers ;  that  deficient  means  ren- 
ed  a  supply  of  clothing,  tents,  and  medicines  scanty ;  that  the  rules  of 
^line  and  sanitary  regulations  of  the  prison,  if  complied  with  ly  ike 
*^nerB^  would  have  secured  to  each  a  supply  of  food,  and  have  averted 
lost,  if  not  altogether,  the  filth  and  the  ruffianism^  which  two  causes 
Bide  of  unavoidable  sickness,  caused  the  great  mass  of  suffering  and 
rtality. 

But  the  history  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Confederate  authori- 
•  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  AndersonviUe,  through  some  resumption  of 
banges,  does  not  end  with  the  proposition  referred  to  as  made  by  Com- 
(fiioner  Ould  to  exchange  man  for  man,  and  leave  the  surplus  at  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  It  was  followed  by  another  more  liberal  and 
Pe  extraordinary  proposition.    Acting  under  the  direct  instructions  of 

Secretary  of  "War,  and  seeing  plainly  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
leral  or  extended  partial  system  of  exchange,  Commissioner  Ould,  in 
gnst,  1864,  offered  to  the  Federal  agent  of  exchange.  Gen.  Mulford,  to 
LTer  to  him  all  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  we  had,  without 
tstmg  iipon  the  delivery  of  an  equivalent  number  of  our  prisoners  in 
^rn.    He  also  informed  Gen.  Mulford  of  the  terrible  mortality  among 

Federal  prisoners,  urging  him  to  be  swift  in  sending  transportation  to 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  Eiver  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  away. 
^  offer  of  Commissioner  Ould  included  all  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
dersonville  and  other  Confederate  prisons.  He  further  informed  Gen. 
Iford,  in  order  to  make  his  Government  safe  in  sending  transportation, 
b  if  the  sick  and  wounded  did  not  amount  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
^,  the  Confederate  authorities  would  make  up  that  number  in  well  men. 
ia  offer,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  made  early  in  August,  1864.  Gen. 
Iford  informed  Commissioner  Ould  it  was  directly  communicated  to  his 
v-emment,  yet  no  timely  advantage  was  ever  taken  of  it. 
This  interesting  and  important  fact  is  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
)Iifihed  in  these  pages.    It  contains  volumes  of  significance.    The  ques- 
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tion  occars,  who  was  responsible  for  the  Bufferings  of  the  sick  and  wonnded 
and  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  firom  August  to  December,  1864  ?  The 
world  will  ask  with  amazement,  if  it  was  possible  that  thousands  of  pris- 
oners were  left  to  die  in  inadequate  places  of  confinement,  merely  to  make 
a  case  against  the  South — merely  for  romance !    The  single  fact  gives  the 
clue  to  the  whole  story  of  the  deception  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  ao- 
thorities  at  Washington  with  reference  to  their  prisoners  of  war— the  key 
to  a  chapter  of  horrours  that  even  the  hardy  hand  of  History  shakes  to 
unlock.    To  blacken  the  reputation  of  an  honourable  enemy ;  to  make  a 
false  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  world  ;  to  gratify  an  inhuman  re- 
venge, Mr.  Stanton,  the  saturnine  and  malignant  Secretary  of  War  at  Wash- 
ington,  did  not  hesitate  to  doom  to  death  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  and 
then  to  smear  their  sentinels  with  accusing  blood. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Conunissioner  Ould  to  keep  open  the  offer  he 
had  made,  and  deliver  to  the  Federal  authorities  all  their  sick  and  wounded, 
from  time  to  time,  especially  if  the  straits  of  war  should  deny  the  Confed- 
erates the  means  of  providing  for  their  comfort.  To  show  how  honest  snd 
earnest  he  was  in  his  offer  to  Mulford,  when  the  transportation  did  aniTS, 
he  did  deliver  to  him  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  thirteen  thousand  men, 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  well,  and  was  ready  to  deliver  as  many  tf 
his  transportation  could  accommodate,  and  that  too  under  the  difficultic* 
and  pressure  of  Sherman's  invasion  of  Georgia,  when  nothing  but  tempO' 
rary  shiftings  were  our  expedients. 

The  transfer  of  the  entire  matter  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners  from  tie 
control  of  Secretary  Stanton,  who  had  been  averse  to  all  arguments  of 
justice,  and  to  all  appeals  on  this  subject,  to  that  of  Gten.  Grant,  offw 
to  Commissioner  Ould  another  oportunity  to  essay  an  effort  of  humanity. 
On  the  11th  February,  1865,  he  proposed  to  Gen.  Grant,  to  deliver  wift- 
out  delay  all  the  prisoners  on  hand,  upon  receiving  an  assurance  from  nifl* 
that  he  would  deliver  an  equal  number  of  Confederate  prisoners,  wito  • 
reasonable  time.  This  was  accepted,  and  every  energy  was  used  toflfi** 
immediately  through  "Wilmington,  James  JRiver,  and  other  practiciW* 
ways,  all  the  prisoners  we  had.  This  was  very  speedily  consmnnuM  ^ 
far  as  all  in  prisons  in  Virginia,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  were  c*** 
cemed.  The  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cutting  of  our  conMnnDJ* 
tions,  only  prevented  the  immediate  execution  elsewhere.  Orders  totfl* 
effect,  and  messengers  to  secure  it,  were  sent  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  •■J 
the  Trans-Mississippi.  A  return  number  of  prisoners,  to  the  amount  * 
about  five  thousand  per  week,  were  sent  to  Bichmond,  until  the  fo^ 
of  war  closed  all  operations,  even  down  to  tho  matter  of  an  adjustmflDt* 
accounts.    The  adjustment  has  never  been  made. 

The  general  subject  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  prisonen>  on  W^ 
sides,  in  the  war,  is  involved  in  much  we  have  already  written  w  "* 
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iory  of  tlie  exchange  question.  But  in  order  to  make  a  proper  case  for 
terity  on  a  special  and  deeply  interesting  topic,  Commissioner  Ould 
ed  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  joint  Congressional  Committee  at  Rich- 
ad,  to  take  the  testimony  of  returned  prisoners  as  to  their  treatment  by 
enemy.  That  Committee  was  Taised,  and  a  large  mass  of  testimony 
I  taken,  which  was  unfortunately  lost  by  fire.  This  Committee,  how- 
r,  made  a  report  in  February,  1865,  a  copy  of  which  was  preserved, 
is  a  document  which  sliould  be  read  with  care ;  the  space  it  occupies 
lid  scarcely  be  filled  with  a  narrative  more  just  and  condensed ;  and 
therefore  annex  it,  in  full : 


■OBT  OF  THE  JOINT  SELECT  COMiaTTEE  OF  THE  OONFEDEBATE  CONOBESS,  APFODTTSD 
TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  CONDITION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PBI80NEE8  OF  WAR. 

The  duties  assigned  to  the  committee  under  the  several  resolutions  of  Congress  defl- 
ating them,  are  **  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
loners  of  war  respectively  held  by  the  Confederate  and  United  States  Qovemments^ 
•n  the  causes  of  their  detention,  and  the  refhsal  to  exchange ;  and  also  upon  the  vio- 
ons  by  the  enemy  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  in*  the  conduct  of  the  war."  These 
jects  are  broad  in  extent  and  importance ;  and  in  order  fully  to  investigate  and  pre- 
'  them,  the  committee  propose  to  continue  their  labours  in  obtaining  evidence,  and 
ucing  from  it  a  truthful  report  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  haa 
1  conducted. 

But  we  deem  it  proper  at  this  time  to  make  a  preliminary  report,  founded  upon  evi- 
ce  recently  taken,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  by  both  belligerents. 

*  report  is  rendered  especially  important,  by  reason  of  persistent  efforts  lately  made 
he  (lovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  by  associations  and  individuals  connected 
cooperating  with  it,  to  asperse  the  honour  of  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  to 
]ge  them  with  deliberate  and  wilful  cruelty  to  prisoners  of  war.  Two  publications 
>  been  issued  at  the  North  within  the  past  year,  and  have  been  circulated  not  only 
^^  United  States,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  and  in  Europe.  One  of  these  is 
'■'eport  of  the  joint  select  committee  of  the  Northern  Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the 

known  as  "  Report  No.  67."    The  other  purports  to  be  a  "  Narrative  of  the  priva- 

*  and  sufferings  of  United  States  oflBcers  and  soldiers  while  prisoners  of  war,"  and  is 
'<!  as  a  report  of  a  commission  of  enquiry  appointed  by  "  The  United  States  Sani- 
Commission." 

^tis  body  is  alleged  to  consist  of  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.,  Edward  Dclafield,  M.  D., 
^emeur  Morris  Wilkins,  Esq.,  EUerslie  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Hon.  J.  J.  Clarke  Hare,  and 
Treadwell  Walden.  Although  these  persons  are  not  of  suflBcient  public  importance 
height  to  give  authority  to  their  publication,  yet  your  committee  have  deemed  it 
*«r  to  notice  it  in  connection  with  the  "  Report  No.  67,"  before  mentioned,  because 
Sanitary  Commission  has  been  understood  to  have  acted  to  a  greater  extent  under 
<iontrol  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  because  their 
*t  claims  to  be  founded  on  evidence  taken  in  solemn  form. 

^  candid  reader  of  these  publications  will  not  fail  to  discover  that,  whether  the 

^ents  they  make  be  true  or  not,  their  spirit  is  not  adapted  to  promote  a  better  feel 

between  the  hostile  powers.    They  are  not  intended  for  the  humane  purpose  of 
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ameliorating  the^oadition  of  the  anhappy  prisoners  held  in  captivity.  They  are  d» 
signed  to  inflame  the  evil  passions  of  the  North ;  to  keep  up  the  war  spirit  among  thdi 
own  people ;  to  represent  the  South  as  acting  under  the  dominion  of  a  spirit  of  (mltj, 
inhumanity,  and  interested  malice,  and  thus  to  vilify  her  people  in  the  eyes  of  bH  od 
whom  these  publications  can  work.  They  are  justly  characterized  by  the  Hon.  Jima 
M.  Mason  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  literature  called  the  "  sensational "— a  style  of 
writing  prevalent  for  many  years  at  the  North,  and  which,  beginning  with  the  writen 
of  newspaper  narratives  and  cheap  fiction,  has  gradually  extended  itself,  until  it  is  now 
the  favoured  mode  adopted  by  medical  professors,  judges  of  courts,  and  reverend  eleigy- 
men,  and  is  even  chosen  as  the  proper  style  for  a  report  by  a  committee  of  their  Congress. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  truth  of 'this  view  than  the  "  Report  No.  67,"  and 
its  appendages.  It  is  accompanied  by  eight  pictures,  or  photographs,  alleged  to 
represent  United  States  prisoners  of  war,  returned  from  Richmond,  in  a  sad  state  of 
emaciation  and  suffering.  Concerning  these  cases,  your  committee  will  have  other  re- 
marks, to  be  presently  submitted.  They  are  only  alluded  to  now  to  show  that  this  re- 
port does  really  belong  to  the  ^*  sensational  '*  class  of  literature,  and  that,  prima  fade, 
it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  to  which  the  yellow-covered  novels,  the  "  nanatiTes  of 
noted  highwaymen,'*  and  the  "  awful  beacons  "  of  the  Northern  book-stalls  should  be 
subjected. 

The  intent  and  spirit  of  this  report  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract: 
'^  The  evidence  proves,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  authorities,  deliberately  an^  persistently  practised,  for  a  long  time  past,  to  snbject 
those  of  our  soldiers  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment  wjiich  has  resulted  in  reducing  many  of  those  who  have  sarnved  and 
been  permitted  to  return  to  us,  to  a  condition,  both  physically  and  mentally,  whidi  no 
language  we  can  use,  can  adequately  describe." — Report,  p.  1.    And  they  give  also  a 
letter  from  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  Northern  Secretary  of  War,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract :  "  The  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  by  the  rebels  towards  onr  prison- 
ers for  the  last  several  months  is  not  known  or  realized  by  our  people,  and  cannot  bat 
fill  with  horrour  the  civilized  world,  when  the  facts  are  fully  revealed.    There  appean 
to  have  been  a  deliberate  system  of  savage  and  barbarous  treatment  and  stanration,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  prisoners  that  have  been  in  their  hands 
during  the  past  winter,  will  ever  again  be  in  a  condition  to  render  any  service  or  eroi 
to  enjoy  life." — Report,  p.  4.    And  the  Sanitary  Gonmussion,  in  their  pamphlet,  afta 
picturing  many  scenes  of  privations  and  suffering,  and  bringing  many  charges  of  crodty 
against  the  Confederate  authorities,  declare  as  follows : — "  The  conclusion  is  unaToid- 
able,  therefore,  that  these  privations  and  sufferings  have  been  designedly  inflicted  bytiie 
military  and  other  authorities  of  the  rebel  Goverment,  and  could  not  have  been  doe  to 
causes  which  such  authorities  could  not  control." — ^p.  05. 

After  examining  these  publications,  your  committee  approached  the  subject  with  as 
earnest  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth.  If  their  investigation  should  result  in  ascertaining 
that  these  charges  (or  any  of  them)  were  true,  the  committee  desired,  as  far  as  mi^  be 
in  their  power,  and  as  far  as  they  could  influence  the  (congress,  to  remove  the  erils  cos- 
plained  of,  and  to  conform  to  the  most  humane  spirit  of  civilization :  and  if  these  chaig9 
were  unfounded  and  false,  they  deemed  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  without  delay,  to  pxeseotto 
the  Confederate  Congress  and  people,  and  to  the  public  eye  of  the  enlightened  worid,  a 
vindication  of  their  country,  and  to  relieve  her  authorities  from  the  injurious  alaiidai 
brought  against  her  by  her  enemies.  With  these  views,  we  have  taken  a  oonsidefabl* 
amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  subject.  We  have  sought  to  obtain  witnessea  who* 
position  or  duties  made  them  familiar  with  the  facts  testified  to,  and  whose  charactcn 
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eitfcitled  them  to  toll  credit.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  examine  Northern  prisoners  of 
war  upon  points  and  experience  specially  within  their  knowledge.  We  now  present  the 
testimony  taken  by  as,  and  submit  a  report  of  fects  and  inferences  fairly  dedudble  from 
the  eyidence,  from  the  admissions  of  our  enemies,  and  from  public  records  of  tmdoubted 
authority. 

First  in  order,  your  committee  will  notice  the  charge  contained  both  in  "  Report 
Na  67,^*  and  in  the  *'  sanitary  "  publication,  founded  on  the  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  sick  prisoners  sent  from  Richmond  to  Annapolis  and  Baltimore  about  the  last  of 
Apffl,  1864.  These  are  the  men,  some  of  whom  form  the  subjects  of  the  photographs 
with  which  the  United  States  Congressional  Ck>mmittee  hare  adorned  their  report  The 
diongenuous  attempt  is  made  in  both  these  publications  to  produce  the  impression  that 
these  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  fair  representatives  of  the  general  state  of  the  pris- 
oners held  by  the  South,  and  that  all  their  prisoners  were  being  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
same  state  by  starvation  and  cruelty,  and  by  neglect,  ill  treatment,  and  denial  of  proper 
food,  stimulants,  and  medicines  in  the  Confederate  hospitals.  Your  committee  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  not  only  is  this  charge  proved  to  be  wholly  false,  but  the  evi- 
dence ascertains  facts  as  to  the  Confederate  hospitals  in  which  Northern  prisoners  of  war 
are  treated,  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities  which  established  them,  and  to  the  sur- 
geons and  their  aids  who  have  so  humanely  conducted  them.  The  facts  are  simply 
these: 

The  Federal  authorities,  in  violation  of  the  cartel,  having  for  a  long  time  reftised 
exdiange  of  prisoners,  finally  consented  to  a  partial  exchange  of  the  sick  and  wotmded 
on  both  sides.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  such  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  hospitals  in 
Itichmond.  General  directions  had  been  given  that  none  should  be  sent  except  those 
who  might  be  expected  to  endure  the  removal  and  passage  with  safety  to  their  lives ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  surgeons  were  induced  to  depart  from  this  rule,  by  the  entreaties 
of  some  officers  and  men  in  the  last  stages  of  emaciation,  suffering  not  only  with  exces- 
sive debility,  but  with  "  nc^talgia,"  or  home-sickness,  whose  cases  were  regarded  as 
desperate,  and  who  could  not  live  if  they  remained,  and  might  possibly  improve  if  car- 
ried home.  Thus  it  happened  that  some  very  sick  and  emaciated  men  were  carried  to 
Annapolis,  but  their  illness  was  not  the  result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  Such  cases 
might  be  found  in  any  large  hospital.  North  or  South.  They  might  even  be  found  in 
private  families,  where  the  sufferer  would  be  surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  love 
could  bestow.  Yet  these  are  the  cases  which,  with  hideous  violation  of  decency,  the 
Northern  committee  have  paraded  in  pictures  and  photographs.  They  have  taken  their 
own  sick  and  enfeebled  soldiers,  have  stripped  them  naked ;  have  exposed  them  before 
a  daguerreian  apparatus ;  have  pictured  every  shrunken  limb  and  muscle— and  all  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  relieving  their  sufferings,  but  of  bringing  a  false  and  slanderous  charge 
against  the  South. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  illness  of  these  [Federal]  prisoners  was  not 
the  result  of  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  The  testimony  of  Surgeons  Semple  and  Spence, 
of  Assistant  Surgeons  Tinsley,  Marriott,  and  Miller,  and  of  the  Federal  prisoners,  E.  P. 
Daliymple,  George  Henry  Brown,  and  Freeman  B.  Teague,  ascertains  this  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  every  candid  mind.  But  in  refuting  this  charge,  your  committee  are  compelled, 
by  the  evidence,  to  bring  a  counter-charge  against  the  Northern  authorities,  which  they 
fear  will  not  be  so  easily  refhted.  In  exchange,  a  number  of  Confederate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners  have  been  at  various  times  delivered  at  Richmond  and  at  Savannah. 
The  mortality  among  these  on  the  passage  and  their  condition  when  delivered,  were  so 
deplorable  as  to  justify  the  charge  that  they  had  been  treated  with  inhuman  neglect  hy 
the  Northern  authorities. 
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Afiaistant  Surgeon  Tingley  testifies :  *'  I  have  seen  many  of  oar  prisoners  retained 
from  the  North,  who  were  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  They  were  as  emaciated  u  a 
man  could  be  to  retain  life,  and  the  photographs  (appended  to  ^  Report  No.  B?,*)  would 
not  be  exaggerated  representations  of  our  returned  prisoners  to  whom  I  thus  aUudei 
[  saw  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  sick  brought  in  on  litters  fh)m  the  steamer  at 
Elockett^s.  Thirteen  dead  bodies  were  brought  ofl*  the  steamer  the  same  night.  At  least 
thirty  died  in  one  night  after  they  were  received." 

Surgeon  Spence  testifies :  "  I  was  at  Savannah,  and  saw  rather  over  three  tbonsaiid 
prisoners  received.  The  list  showed  that  a  large  number  had  died  on  the  passage  from 
Baltimore  to  Savannah.  The  number  sent  from  the  Federal  prisons  was  three  thooMsd 
five  hundred,  and  out  of  that  number  they  delivered  only  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
eight,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  Capt.  Hatch  can  give  you  the  exact  number. 
Thus,  about  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  died  on  the  passage.  I  was  told  that  siity- 
seven  dead  bodies  had  been  taken  from  one  train  of  cars  between  Elmira  and  Baltimoie. 
After  being  received  at  Savannah,  they  had  the  best  attention  possible,  yet  many  died 
in  a  few  days.'*  "  In  carrrying  out  the  exchange  of  disabled,  sick,  and  wounded  mo, 
we  delivered  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  about  eleven  thousand  Federal  priaonera,  asd 
their  physical  condition  compared  most  favourably  with  those  we  received  in  exchaoge, 
although  of  course  the  worst  cases  among  the  Confederates  had  been  removed  by  death 
during  the  passage." 

Richard  H.  Dibrell,  a  merchant  of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  "ambulance  com- 
mittee," whose  labors  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  have  been  acknowl- 
edged both  by  Confederate  and  Northern  men,  thus  testifies  concerning  our  uck  and 
wounded  soldiers  at  Savannah,  returned  from  Northern  prisons  and  hospitals:  ^  I  have 
never  seen  a  set  of  men  in  worse  condition.  They  were  so  enfeebled  and  emaciated  that 
we  lifted  them  like  little  children.  Many  of  them  were  like  living  skeletons.  Indeed, 
there  was  one  poor  boy,  about  seventeen  years  old,  who  presented  the  most  distreaang 
and  deplorable  appearance  I  ever  saw.  He  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  besidei 
this,  he  was  Uterally  eaten  up  with  vermiiL  He  died  in  the  hospital  in  a  few  days  after 
being  removed  thither,  notwithstanding  the  kindest  treatment  and  the  use  of  the  moit 
judicious  nourishment.  Our  men  were  in  so  reduced  a  condition,  that  on  more  tba^i 
one  trip  up  on  the  short  passage  of  ten  miles  fix)m  the  transports  to  the  city,  as  manytf 
five  died.  The  clothing  of  the  privates  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  tatters  and  filth. 
"  The  mortality  on  the  passage  from  Maryland  was  very  great,  as  well  as  that  on  the 
passage  from  the  prisons  to  the  port  from  which  they  started.  I  cannot  state  the  exact 
number,  but  I  think  I  heard  that  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  started,  and  we  only 
received  about  three  thousand  and  twenty-seven."  I  have  looked  at  the  photograph 
appended  to  *  Report  No.  67 '  of  the  conmiittee  of  the  Federal  Congress,  and  do  not  heft- 
tate  to  declare  that  several  of  our  men  were  worse  cases  of  emaciation  and  sickness  thai 
any  represented  in  these  photographs." 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Dibrell  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Andrew  Johnston,  also  ata*' 
chant  of  Richmond,  and  a  member  of  the  *'  ambulance  committee." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  sick  and  wounded  Federal  prisoners  at  Annapolis  tW 
condition  has  been  made  a  subject  of  outcry  and  of  widespread  complaint  by  the  Korth* 
em  Congress,  were  not  in  a  worse  state  than  were  the  Confederate  prisoners  retunefl 
from  Northern  hospitals  and  prisons  of  which  the  humanity  and  superiour  managefflfl" 
are  made  subjects  of  special  boasting  by  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission ! 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  your  committee  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  b^ 
ascertained  by  their  investigations  concerning  the  Confederate  hospitals  for  sick  *^ 
wounded  Federal  prisoners.  They  have  made  personal  examination,  and  have  taken  et^ 
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e  specially  in  relation  to  **  Hospital  No.  21,"  in  Richmond,  because  this  has  been  made 
set  of  distinct  charge  in  the  publication  last  mentioned.  It  has  been  shown,  not  only 
le  evidence  of  the  surgeons  and  their  assistants,  but  by  that  of  Federal  prisoners, 
the  treatment  of  the  Northern  prisoners  in  these  hospitals  has  been  everything  that 
uiity  could  dictate ;  that  their  wards  have  been  well  ventilated  and  clean  ;  their 
the  best  that  could  be  procured  for  them — and  in  fact,  that  no  distinction  had  been 
i  between  their  treatment  and  that  of  our  own  sick  and  wounded  men.  Moreover, 
proved  that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  to  supply  to  the  patients,  out  of  the 
ital  Amds,  such  articles  as  milk,  butter,  eggs,  tea,  and  other  delicacies,  when  they 
required  by  the  condition  of  the  patients.  This  is  proved  by  the  te^imony  of 
.  Daliymple,  of  New  York,  Qeorge  Henry  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Freeman  B 
;ae,  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  depositions  accompany  this  report. 
*his  humane  and  considerate  usage  was  not  adopted  in  the  United  States  hospital  on 
ion^s  Island,  where  Confederate  sick  and  wounded  officers  were  treated.  GoL  J.  H. 
Qin  thus  testifies :  '*  The  Federal  authorities  did  not  furnish  to  the  sick  prisoners 
nutriment  and  other  articles  which  were  prescribed  by  their  own  surgeons.  All 
would  do  was  to  permit  the  prisoners  to  buy  the  nutriment  or  stimulants  needed ; 
if  they  had  no  money,  they  could  not  get  them.  I  know  this,  for  I  was  in  the  hos- 
sick  myself  and  I  had  to  buy,  myself^  such  articles  as  ^gs,  milk,  flour,  chickens, 
tmtter,  after  their  doctors  had  prescribed  them.  And  I  know  this  was  generally 
ase,  for  we  had  to  get  up  a  fund  among  ourselves  for  this  purpose,  to  aid  those  who 
not  well  supplied  with  money.^*  This  statement  is  confinned  by  the  testimony  of 
ig-Assistant  Surgeon  John  J.  Miller,  who  was  at  Johnson's  Island  for  more  than 
months.  When  it  is  remembered  that  such  articles  as  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  were 
scarce  and  high-priced  in  Richmond,  and  plentiftil  and  cheap  at  the  North,  the 
ast  thus  presented  may  well  put  to  shame  the  "  Sanitary  Commission,^'  and  dissipate 
ilf-complacency  with  which  they  have  boasted  of  the  superiour  humanity  in  the 
^em  prisons  and  hospitals. 

our  committee  now  proceed  to  notice  other  charges  in  these  publications.  It  is  said 
iiieir  prisoners  were  habitually  stripped  of  1)lankets  and  other  property,  on  being 
*ed.  What  pillage  may  have  been  committed  on  the  battle-field,  after  the  excite' 
of  combat,  your  committee  cannot  know.  But  they  feel  well  assured  that  such 
re  was  never  encouraged  by  the  Confederate  generals,  and  bore  no  comparison  to 
'holesale  robbery  and  destruction  to  which  the  Federal  armies  have  abandoned 
selves,  in  possessing  parts  of  our  territory.  It  is  certain  that  after  the  prisoners 
brought  to  the  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmond  no  such  pillage  was  permit- 
Only  articles  which  came  properly  under  the  head  of  munitions  of  war,  were  taken 
them. 

he  next  charge  noticed  is,  that  the  guards  around  the  Libby  prison  were  in  the 
of  recklessly  and  inhumanly  shooting  at  the  prisoners,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
tts,  and  that  the  Confederate  officers,  so  far  A-om  forbidding  this,  rather  encouraged 
d  made  it  a  subject  of  sportive  remark.  This  charge  is  wholly  false  and  baseless. 
'  Rules  and  Regulations,"  appended  to  the  deposition  of  Migor  Thomas  P.  Turner, 
«8ly  provide,  "  Nor  shall  any  prisoner  be  fired  upon  by  a  sentinel  or  other  person, 
>t  in  case  of  revolt  or  attempted  escape."  Five  or  six  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
tiers  have  been  fired  on  and  killed  or  hurt ;  but  every  case  has  been  made  the  sub- 
of  careful  investigation  and  report,  as  will  appear  by  the  evidence.  As  a  proper 
aent  on  this  charge,  your  committee  report  that  the  practice  of  firing  on  our  prison- 
y  the  guards  in  the  Nortiiem  prisons  appears  to  have  been  indulged  in  to  a  most 
tl  and  atrocious  extent.    See  the  depositions  of  C.  C.  Herrington,  Wm.  F.  Gordon, 
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Jr.,  J.  B.  McCreary,  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Holloway  and  John  P.  PenndL  At  Fort  Ddiwai^ 
a  crael  regulation  as  to  the  use  of  the  "  sinks,"  was  made  the  pretext  for  firing  on  and 
murdering  several  of  our  men  and  officers— among  them,  lieat-CoL  Jones,  who  wu 
lame,  and  was  shot  down  by  the  sentinel  while  helpless  and  feeble,  and  while  sednng  to 
explain  his  condition.  Yet  this'sentinel  was  not  only  not  punished,  but  was  promoted 
for  his  act.  At  Gamp  Douglas,  as  many  as  eighteen  of  our  men  are  reported  to  hafe 
been  shot  in  a  single  month.  These  facts  may  well  produce  a  conyiction  in  the  candid 
observer,  that  it  is  the  North  and  not  the  South  that  is  open  to  the  charge  of  ddiherate- 
ly  and  wilfully  destroying  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  held  by  her. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  the  Libby  and  Belle  Isle  prisoners  were  habitually  kqyt  in  a 
filthy  condition,  and  that  the  officers  and  men  confined  there  were  prevented  from  keep* 
ing  themselves  sufficiently  clean  to  avoid  vermin  and  similar  discomforts.  The  evidenee 
clearly  contradicts  this  charge.  It  is  proved  by  the  depositions  of  Maj.  Turner,  LieoL 
Bossieux,  Rev.  Dr.  McCabe,  and  others,  that  the  prisons  were  kept  constantly  and  syste- 
matically policed  and  cleansed ;  that  in  the  Libby  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  water 
conducted  to  each  fioor  by  the  city  pipes,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  not  only  not  re- 
stricted in  its  use,  but  urged  to  keep  themselves  clean.  At  Belle  Me,  for  a  brief  seaioD 
(about  three  weeks),  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  the 
police  was  interrupted,  but  it  was  soon  restored,  and  ample  means  for  washing,  botii 
themselves  and  their  clothes,  were  at  all  times  furnished  to  the  prisoners.  It  is  donbtkiB 
true,  that  notwithstanding  these  facilities,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  lousy  and  filthy; 
but  it  was  the  result  of  their  own  habits,  and  not  of  neglect  in  the  discipline  on  anange- 
ments  of  the  prison.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  captured  and  brought  in  while  in  this 
condition.  The  Federal  general,  Neal  Dow  well  expressed  their  character  and  babiti 
When  he  came  to  distribute  clothing  among  them,  he  was  met  by  profane  abuse,  and 
he  said  to  the  Confederate  officer  in  charge,  "  You  have  here  the  scrapings  i^  raking 
of  Europe."    That  such  men  should  be  filthy  in  their  habits  might  be  expected. 

We  next  notice  the  charge  that  the  boxes  of  provisions  and  clotiiing  sent  to  tin 
prisoners  from  the  ]^orth,  were  not  delivered  to  them,  and  were  habitually  robbed  and 
plundered,  by  permission  of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  evidence  satisfies  yov 
committee  that  this  charge  is,  in  all  substantial  points,  tmtrue.  For  a  period  of  aboot 
one  month  there  was  a  stoppage  in  the  delivery  of  boxes,  caused  by  a  report  that  tke 
Federal  authorities  were  forbidding  the  delivery  of  similar  supplies  to  our  pcisoDen 
But  the  boxes  were  put  in  a  warehouse,  and  afterwards  delivered.  For  some  time  so 
search  was  made  of  boxes  from  the  **  Sanitary  Committee,^  intended  for  ihe  pnaonci^ 
hospital.  But  a  letter  was  intercepted,  advising  that  money  should  be  sent  in  tbe« 
boxes,  as  they  were  never  searched ;  which  money  was  to  be  used  in  bribing  the  goaid, 
and  thus  releasing  the  prisoners.  After  this,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  aeardi  emy 
box,  which  necessarily  produced  some  delay.  Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  if  tiHM 
boxes  or  their  contents  were  robbed,  the  prison  offidals  are  not  responsible  therdbt 
Beyond  doubt,  robberies  were  often  committed  by  prisoners  themselves,  to  whom  tiw 
contents  were  delivered  for  distribution  to  their  owners.  Notwithstanding  all  this  alkged 
pillage,  the  supplies  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  quarters  of  the  prisons  0 
well  furnished  that  they  frequently  presented,  in  the  language  of  a  witness,  "the  sp* 
pearance  of  a  large  grocery  store. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  your  committee  refer  to  the  testimony  of  a  Fdenl 
officer.  Col.  James  M.  Sanderson,  whose  letter  is  annexed  to  the  depositi<Hi  of  Ibj^ 
Turner.  He  testifies  to  the  frill  delivery  of  the  clothing  and  suppliee  fit>m  tiie  North, 
and  to  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  the  Confederate  offioers— specially  meolioaiBg 
Lieut  Bossieux,  commanding  on  Belle  Isle.    His  letter  was  addmsed  to  the  Tnadf^ 
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ftf  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  was  beyond  doubt  received  by  them, 
haying  been  forwarded  by  the  regular  flag  of  truce.  Yet  tbe  scrupulous  and  honest  gen- 
tlemen composing  that  commission,  have  not  found  it  convenient  for  their  purposes  to 
insert  this  letter  in  their  publication !  Had  they  been  really  searching  for  the  truth,  this 
letter  would  have  aided  them  in  finding  it 

Your  conmiittee  proceed  next  to  notice  the  allegation  that  the  Confederate  authori- 
tiea  had  prepared  a  mine  under  the  Libby  prison,  and  placed  in  it  a  quantity  of  gunpow- 
der for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  buildings  with  their  Inmates,  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  rescue  them.  After  ascertaining  all  the  &cts  bearing  on  this  subject,  your  committee 
believe  that  what  was  done  under  the  circumstances,  will  meet  a  verdict  of  approval 
ftom  all  whose  prejudices  do  not  blind  them  to  the  truth.  The  state  of  things  was  un- 
precedented in  history,  and  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  motives  at  work,  and 
the  result  accomplished.  A  large  body  of  Northern  raiders,  under  one  Col.  Dahlgren, 
was  approaching  Richmond.  It  was  ascertained,  by  the  reports  of  prisoners  captured 
from  them,  and  other  evidence,  that  their  design  was  to  enter  the  city,  to  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  public  and  private,  for  which  purpose  turpentine  balls  in  great  number  had 
been  prepared ;  to  murder  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  other  prominent 
men ;  to  release  the  prisoners  of  war,  then  numbering  five  or  six  thousand ;  to  put  arms 
into  their  hands,  and  to  turn  over  the  city  to  indiscriminate  pillage,  rape,  and  slaughter. 
At  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered  among  the  prisoners  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme, 
and  a  large  number  of  knives  and  slung-shot  (made  by  putting  stones  into  woollen 
stockings)  were  detected  in  places  of  concealment  about  their  quarters.  To  defeat  a 
plan  so  diabolical,  assuredly  the  sternest  means  were  justified.  If  it  would  have  been 
right  to  put  to  death  any  one  prisoner  attempting  to  escape  under  such  circumstances, 
It  seems  logically  certain  that  it  would  have  been  equally  right  to  put  to  death  any  num- 
ber making  such  attempt.  But  in  truth  the  means  adopted  were  those  of  humanity  and 
prevention,  rather  than  of  execution.  The  Confederate  authorities  felt  able  to  meet  and 
iq[nilse  Dahlgren  and  his  raiders,  if  they  could  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoners. 

The  real  object  was  to  save  their  lives,  as  well  as  those  of  our  citizens.  The  guard 
force  at  the  prisons  was  small,  and  all  the  local  troops  in  and  around  Richmond  were 
seeded  to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  Had  the  prisoners  escaped,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  the  city,  as  well  as  their  homes,  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  five  thousand 
outlaws.  Humanity  required  that  tbe  most  summary  measures  should  be  used  to  deter 
them  from  any  attempt  at  escape. 

A  mine  was  prepared  under  the  Libby  prison ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder 
was  put  into  it,  and  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the  prisoners  that  any  attempt  at  escape 
made  by  them  would  be  effectually  defeated.  The  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  pris- 
oners were  awed  and  kept  quiet.  Dahlgren  and  his  party  were  defeated  and  scattered. 
The  danger  passed  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  gunpowder  was  removed.  Such  are 
the  facts.  Your  committee  do  not  hesitate  to  make  them  known,  feeling  assured  that 
the  conscience  of  the  enlightened  world  and  the  great  law  of  self-preservation  will  justify 
all  that  was  done  by  our  country  and  her  officers. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  one  head,  the  last  and  gravest  charge  made  in  these 
publications.  They  assert  that  the  Northern  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  have  been  starved,  frozen,  inhumanly  punished,  often  confined  in  fpvl  and 
loathsome  quarters,  deprived  of  f^h  air  and  exercise,  and  neglected  and  maltreated  in 
riffknfww — and  that  all  this  was  done  upon  a  deliberate,  wilftil,  and  long-conceived  plan 
of  the  Confederate  Qovemment  and  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  lives  of 
these  prisoners,  or  of  rendering  them  forever  incapable  of  military  service.  This  charge 
•ocuses  the  Southern  Qovemment  of  a  crime  so  hoirible  and  unnatural  that  it  could 
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never  hare  been  made  except  by  those  ready  to  blacken  with  alander  men  whom  they 
have  long  injured  and  hated.  Your  committee  feel  bound  to  reply  to  it  calmly  but  eifr 
piratically.  They  pronounce  it  false  in  fact,  and  in  design ;  fiilse  in  the  basis  on  which 
it  assumes  to  rest,  and  false  in  its  estimate  of  the  motives  which  have  controlled  tht 
Southern  authorities. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  present  contest  the  Confederate  GK>vemment  recognized 
their  obligation  to  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  humanity  and  conuderation.  Before  any 
laws  were  passed  on  the  subject,  the  Executive  Department  provided  such  prisonen  u 
fell  into  their  hands,  with  proper  quarters  and  barracks  to  shelter  them,  and  with  ra- 
tions the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  fhmished  to  the  Confederate  soldien 
who  guarded  these  prisoners.  They  also  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  mitigate  the  Md  con- 
dition of  prisoners  of  war,  by  a  system  of  fair  and  prompt  exchange — and  the  0(mfod- 
erate  Congress  co-operated  in  these  humane  views.  By  their  act,  approved  on  the  21it 
day  of  May,  1861,  they  provided  that  *'  all  prisoners  of  war  taken,  whether  on  land  or  it 
sea,  during  the  pending  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  shall  be  transferred  bytbc 
captors  from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  War;  aod 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  inoe 
such  instructions  to  the  Quartermaster-Qeneral  and  his  subordinates,  as  shall  profidefor 
the  safe  custody  and  sustenance  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  the  rations  ftimished  prnooen 
of  war  shall  be  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnished  to  enlisted  meoio 
the  Army  of  the  Confederacy."  Such  were  the  declared  purpose  and  policy  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  towards  prisoners  of  war — amid  all  the  privations  and  loeaes  to 
which  their  enemies  have  subjected  them,  they  have  sought  to  carry  them  into  effect 

Our  investigations  for  this  preliminary  report  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  i 
tions  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmooc 
and  on  Belle  Isle.  This  we  have  done,  because  the  publications  to  which  we  have 
luded  chiefly  refer  to  them,  and  because  the  "  Report  No.  67  "  of  the  Northern 
plainly  intimates  the  belief  that  the  treatment  in  and  around  Richmond  was  worse 
it  was  farther  South.  That  report  says :  "  It  will  be  observed  from  the  testimony 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point  state  that  the  treatment  they  received  whil  —=■ 
confined  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Dalton,  Georgia,  and  other  places,  was  far  nwi  ' 
humane  than  that  they  received  at  Richmond,  where  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  Ooi 
federacy  were. congregated,"  Report,  p.  8. 

The  evidence  proves  that  the  rations  furnished  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Richmond  in  ^ 
on  Belle  Isle,  have  been  never  less  than  those  furnished  to  the  Confederate  soldien  wh--^ 
guarded  them,  and  have  at  some  seasons  been  larger  in  quantity  and  better  in  qnilit.^ 
than  those  furnished  to  Confederate  troops  in  the  field.    This  has  been  because,  vsS^ 
February,  1864,  the  Quartermaster's  Department  ftimished  the  prisoners,  and  often  hi^ 
provsions  or  funds,  when  the  Commissary  Department  was  not  so  well  provided.   Once 
and  only  once,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  prisoners  were  without  meat,  but  a  larger  qoastity 
of  bread  and  vegetable  food  was  in  consequence  supplied  to  them.    How  often  thegi^ 
lant  men  composing  the  Confederate  Army,  h^ve  been  without  meat,  for  even  \ffiifi 
intervals,  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say.    Not  less  than  sixteen  oonca 
of  bread  and  four  ounces  of  bacon,  or  six  ounces  of  beef,  together  with  beans  and  «N^ 
bave  been  furnished  per  day  to  the  prisoners.    During  most  of  the  time  the  quantity  cf 
meat  furnished  to  them  has  been  greater  than  these  amounts ;  and  even  in  times  of  ^ 
greatest  scarcity,  they  have  received  as  much  as  the  Southern  soldiers  who  goaidfld 
them.    The  scarcity  of  meat  and  of  breadstudb  in  the  South,  in  certain  places,  has  befli 
the  result  of  the  savage  policy  of  our  enemies  in  burning  bama  filled  with  wheat  or  con, 
destroying  agricultural  implements,  and  driving  off  or  wantonly  butchering  hogs  and 
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le.  Yet  amid  all  these  privationB,  we  have  given  to  their  prisonerB  the  rationa  above 
itioned.  It  is  well  kDown  that  this  quantity  of  food  is  sufficient  to  keep  in  health  a 
I  who  does  not  labour  hard.  All  the  learned  disquisitions  of  Dr.  Elleralie  Wallace 
;lie  subject  of  starvation,  might  have  been  spared,  for  they  are  all  founded  on  a  false 
la.  It  wiU  be  observed  that  few  (if  any)  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  *'  Sanitary 
amission  ^  speak  with  any  accuracy  of  the  quantity  (in  weight)  of  the  food  actually 
liahed  to  them.  Their  statements  are  merely  conjectural  and  comparative,  and  can* 
weigh  against  the  positive  testimony  of  those  who  superintended  the  delivery  of 
^  quantities  of  food,  cooked  and  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  ratio,  for  the  num> 
of  nden  to  be  fed. 

The  statements  of  the  *'  Sanitary  Commission  ^  as  to  prisoners  freezing  to  death  on 
le  Ide,  are  absurdly  false.  According  to  that  statement,  it  was  common,  during  a 
i  speU  in  winter,  to  see  several  prisoners  frozen  to  death  every  morning  in  the  places 
vrhich  they  had  slept.  This  picture,  if  correct,  might  well  excite  our  honour ;  but 
tiappily  for  its  sensational  power,  it  is  but  a  clumsy  daub,  founded  on  the  fancy  of  the 
inter.  The  fects  are,  that  tents  were  furnished  sufficient  to  shelter  all  the  prisoners ; 
\t  the  Confederate  commandant  and  soldiers  on  the  Mand  were  lodged  in  dmilar 
ts ;  that  a  fire  was  furnished  in  each  of  them ;  that  the  prisoners  &ied  as  weU  as  their 
iTds ;  and  that  only  one  of  them  was  ever  frozen  to  death,  and  he  was  frozen  by  the 
dty  of  his  own  fellow-prisoners,  who  thrust  him  out  of  the  tent  in  a  freezing  night, 
tQse  he  was  infested  with  vermin.  The  proof  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  prisoners  on 
e  Isle,  and  the  small  amount  of  mortality,  is  remarkable,  and  presents  a  fit  comment 
lie  lugubrious  pictures  drawn  by  the  **  Sanitary  Commission,"  either  from  their  own 
i.«s,  or  from  the  fictions  put  forth  by  their  false  witnesses.    Lieut  Bossieux  proves 

£x)m  the  establishment  of  the  prison  camp  on  Belle  Isle  in  June,  1863,  to  the  10th 
^bruary,  1865,  more  than  twenty  thousand  prisoners  had  been  at  various  times  there 
i^edy  and  yet  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  this  time,  was  only  one  hun- 
-  and  sixty-four.  And  this  is  confinned  by  the  Federal  colonel,  Sanderson,  who 
^«  that  the  average  number  of  deaths  per  month  on  Belle  Isle,  was  *'  from  two  to 
;  more  fr^uently  the  lesser  number."  The  sick  were  promptly  removed  from  the 
^^  to  the  hospitals  in  the  city, 
^ubtless  the  ''  Sanitary  Cummission  "  have  been  to  some  extent  led  astray  by  their 

witnesses,  whose  character  has  been  portrayed  by  Gkn.  Neal  Bow,  and  also  by  the 
^r  of  the  New  York  TmeSy  who,  in  his  issue  of  January  6thj  1865,  describes  the 
^rial  for  recruiting  the  Federal  army  as  *'  wretched  vagabonds,  of  depraved  morals, 
"^it  in  body,  without  courage,  self-respect,  or  conscience.  They  are  dirty,  disor- 
-y,  thievish,  and  incapable.'* 

In  reviewing  the  charges  of  cruelty,  harshness,  and  starvation  to  prisoners  made  by 
l^orth,  your  committee  have  taken  testimony  as  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  officers 
i  soldiers,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  be  compelled  to 
iak  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon  our  gallant  men ;  but  the  self-laudatory  style  in 
deh  the  '*  Sanitary  Commission  "  have  spoken  of  their  prisons,  makes  it  proper  that 
)  truth  should  be  presented.  Your  committee  gladly  acknowledge  that  in  many 
les  our  prisoners  experienced  kind  and  considerate  treatment ;  but  we  are  equally  as- 
led  that  in  nearly  all  the  prison  stations  of  the  North — at  Point  Lookout,  Fort 
tHenry,  Fort  Delaware,  Johnson's  Island,  Elmira,  Camp  Chase,  Camp  Douglas,  Alton, 
mp  Morton,  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  and  the  prisons  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  our  men 
re  suffered  from  insufficient  food,  and  have  been  subjected  to  ignominious,  cruel,  and 
'barous  practices,  of  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the 
ith.    The  witnesses  who  were  at  Point  Lookout,  Fort  Delaware.  Camp  Morton  and 
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Camp  Douglas,  testily  that  they  have  often  seen  our  men  ^Mcking  up  the  scraps 
reftise  thrown  out  from  the  kitchens,  with  which  to  appease  their  hanger.   Dr.  Hema.  g- 
ton  proyes  that  at  Fort  Delaware  unwholesome  bread  and  water  prodoced  dianiuBi  mn 
numberless  cases  among  our  prisoners,  and  that "  their  sufferings  were  greatly  aggn* 
yated  by  the  regulation  of  the  camp,  which  forbade  more  than  twenty  men  at  a  tine  mt 
night  to  go  to  the  sinks.    I  have  seen  as  many  as  flye  hundred  men  in  a  row  waiting 
their  time.    The  consequence  was  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  places  when  ihej 
were.    This  produced  great  want  of  cleanliness,  and  aggravated  the  disease."    Our  men 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  unloading  Federal  Tcssels  and  in  putting  up  buildlogi  for 
Federal  officers,  and,  if  they  refused,  were  driven  to  the  work  with  dubs. 

The  treatment  of  BrigL-Gen.  J.  H.  Morgan  and  his  officers  was  brutal  and  ignomisi- 
ous  in  the  extreme.  It  will  be  found  stated  in  the  depositions  of  Capt  M.  D.  Logui» 
Lieut  W.  P.  Crow,  Lieut.-Col.  James  B.  McCreary,  and  Capt  B.  A.  Traoey,  tint  they 
were  put  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  treatment  of  ftlooL 
Their  beards  were  shaved,  and  their  hair  was  cut  close  to  the  head.  They  were  cob- 
fined  in  convicts'  cells,  and  forbidden  to  speak  to  each  other.  For  attempts  to  escape,  ind 
for  other  offences  of  a  very  light  character,  they  were  subjected  to  the  hcnrrible  pnoub- 
ment  of  the  dungeon.  In  midwinter,  with  the  atmosphere  many  d^^rees  below  00, 
without  blanket  or  overcoat,  they  were  confined  in  a  ceU,  without  fire  or  ligbt,  vith  a 
fetid  and  poisonous  air  to  breathe — and  here  they  were  kept  tmtil  life  was  nesilj  ex- 
tinct. Their  condition  on  coming  out,  was  so  deplorable  as  to  draw  tears  firom  tfaeir 
comrades.  The  blood  was  oozing  firom  their  hands  and  focee.  The  treatment  in  tba 
St  Louis  prison  was  equally  barbarous.  Capt.  William  H.  Sebring  testifies:  "TfooT 
ns,  A.  C.  Grimes  and  myself,  were  cairied  out  into  the  open  air  in  the  prison  yard,ontb9 
25th  of  December,  1868,  and  handcuffed  to  a  post  Here  we  were  kept  sJl  night  in 
sleet,  snow,  and  cold.  We  were  relieved  in  the  day-time,  but  again  brought  to  thepoifc 
and  handcuffed  to  it  in  the  evening — and  thus  we  were  kept  all  night  until  the  2d  of 
January,  1864.  I  was  badly  firost-bitten  and  my  health  was  much  impaired.  TliscnMl 
infiiction  was  done  by  order  of  Capt.  Byrnes,  Commandant  of  Prisons  in  Bt  Louis.  H0 
was  barbarous  and  insulting  to  the  last  degree." 

Bat  even  a  greater  inhumanity  than  any  we  have  mentioned  was  perpetrated  npof^ 
our  prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas  and  Camp  Chase.    It  is  proved  by  the  testimoDj  o/m 
Thomas  P.  HoUoway,  John  P.  Fennell,  H.  H.  Barlow,  H.  C.  Barton,  C.  D.  Bracken,  an^ 
J.  S.  Barlow,  that  our  prisoners  in  large  numbers  were  put  into  ^'  condemned  oaopfli 
where  small-pox  was  prevailing,  and  speedily  contracted  this  loathsome  disease,  ind  tbft^ 
as  many  as  forty  new  cases  often  appeared  daily  among  them.    Even  the  Federal  officer^ 
who  guarded  them  to  the  camp  protested  against  this  unnatural  atrocity :  yet  it  was  1 
The  men  who  contracted  the  disease  were  removed  to  *a  hospital  about  a  mile  <£,  bat 
plague  was  already  introduced,  and  continued  to  prevaiL    For  a  period  of  more 
twelve  months  the  disease  was  constantly  in  the  camp,  yet  our  prisoners  daring  iHl 
time  were  continually  brought  to  it,  and  subjected  to  certain  infection.    Kdtber  da' 
find  evidences  of  amendment  on  the  part  of  our  enemies,  notwithstanding  the  boiiii' 
the  "sanitary  commission."    At  Nashville,  prisoners  recently  captured  firom 
Hood^s  army,  even  when  sick  and  wounded,  have  been  cruelly  deprived  of  all  o( 
ment  suited  to  their  condition;  and  other  prisoners  from  ^he  same  army  bafs 
carried  into  the  infected  Camps  Douglas  and  Chase. 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  General  Hood^s  army  were  frost-bitten  by  being  kept  di^*)^ 
night  in  an  exposed  condition  before  they  were  put  into  Camp  Douglas.     Their  laf^ 
ings  are  truthfully  depicted  in  the  evidence.    At  Alton  and  Camp  Morton  ih»  t^*^ 
Inhuman  practice  of  putting  our  prisoners  into  camps  infected  by  small-pox,  prwv*i^ 
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oiTalent  to  murdering  many  of  them  by  the  tortare  of  a  contagions  disease.  The 
it  rations  at  Oamp  Morton  forced  onr  men  to  appease  their  hnnger  by  ponnding 
>iling  bones,  pickiDg  np  scraps  of  meat  and  cabbage  from  the  hospital  dop  tnba, 
eating  rats  and  dogs.  The  depoations  of  Wm.  Ayres  and  J.  Ohambers  Brent 
ise  privations. 

nnishments  often  inflicted  on  onr  men  for  slight  offences,  have  been  shamefhl 
irons.  They  have  been  compelled  to  ride  a  plank  only  fonr  inches  wide,  called 
's  horse  ;'*  to  sit  down  with  their  naked  bodies  in  the  snow  for  ten  or  fifteen 
and  have  been  sabjected  to  the  ignominy  of  stripes  from  the  belts  of  their 
The  pretext  has  been  nsed,  that  many  of  their  acts  of  cmelty  have  been  by  way 
»tion.  Bnt  no  evidence  has  been  fonnd  to  prove  snch  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
ite  authorities.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  case  of  Oolonel  Streight  and  his 
ley  were  subjected  only  to  the  ordinary  confinement  of  prisoners  of  war.  No 
inishment  was  used  except  for  specific  offences ;  and  then  the  greatest  infliction 
nfine  Colonel  Streight  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  basement  room  of  the  Libby  prison, 
indow,  a  plank  floor,  a  stove,  a  fire,  and  plenty  of  fael. 

>  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  frirther  on  these  subjects.  Enough  has  been 
» show  that  great  privations  and  sufferings  have  been  borne  by  the  prisoners  on 

9. 
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le  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  why  have  these  sufferings  been  so  long  con- 
Why  have  not  the  prisoners  of  war  been  exchanged,  and  thus  some  of  the 
ages  of  history  spared  to  the  world  f  In  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be 
I  test  of  responsibility  for  all  the  sufferings,  sickness  and  heart-broken  sorrow 
visited  more  than  eighty  thousand  prisoners  within  the  past  two  years.  On 
ion,  your  committee  can  only  say  that  the  Oonfederate  authorities  have  always 
,  prompt  and  fair  exchange  of  prisoners.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  a 
ay  urged  such  exchange,  bnt  conld  never  effect  it  by  agreement  until  the  large 
ranee  of  prisoners  in  onr  hands  made  it  the  interest  of  the  Federal  authorities 
t  to  the  cartel  of  July  22d,  1862.  The  9th  article  of  that  agreement  expressly 
that  in  case  any  misunderstanding  should  arise,  it  ahould  not  interrupt  tJie 
pruoners  on  parole,  bnt  should  be  made  the  subject  of  friendly  explanation, 
r  this  cartel  was  established,  the  policy  of  the  enemy  in  seducing  negro  slavee 
ir  masters,  arming  them  and  pntting  white  ofBcers  over  them  to  lead  them 
I,  gave  rise  to  a  few  cases  in  which  questions  of  crime  under  the  internal  laws  of 
em  States  appeared.  Whether  men  who  encouraged  insurrection  and  murder 
iield  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war  under  the  cartel,  was  a  grave 

But  these  cases  were  few  in  namber,  and  ought  never  to  have  intermpted  the 
cchange.  We  were  always  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  ont  the  cartel  in  its  true 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  9th  article  required  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 

released,  and  that  the  few  cases  as  to  which  misunderstanding  occurred  should 
'  final  decision.  Doubtless  if  the  preponderance  of  prisoners  had  continued  with 
ages  would  have  continued.  But  the  fortunes  of  war  threw  the  larger  number 
Lands  of  our  enemies.  Then  they  refused  farther  exchanges,  and  for  twenty- 
;bs  this  policy  has  continued.  Onr  Oommissioner  of  Exchange  has  made  con- 
•rts  to  renew  them.  In  August,  1864,  he  consented  to  a  proposition  which  had 
heatedly  made,  to  exchange  ofScer  for  oflScer  and  man  for  man,  leaving 
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the  sarplas  in  captivity.  Though  this  was  a  departure  from  the  cartel,  onr  anxiety  for  th^ 
exchange  induced  us  to  consent.    Yet,  the  Federal  authorities  repudiated  their  pre?ioc%^ 
offer,  and  refused  even  this  partial  compliance  with  the  carteL    Secretary  Stanton,  wl^o 
has  unjustly  charged  the  Confederate  authorities  with  inhumanity,  is  open  to  the  dmr;^^ 
of  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  Mr  exchange,  and  thus  to  prolong  the  mfi 
feringsof  which  he  speaks;  and  very  recentlv,  in  a  letter  over  his  signature,  Bexganua  p 
Butler  has  declared  that  in  April,  1864,  the  iTederal  Lieut-G^en.  Grant  forbade  him  *^  tc 
deliver  to  the  rebels  a  single  able-bodied  man  ;^'  and  moreover,  Gen.  Butler  acknowledge* 
that  in  answer  to  OoL  Quid's  letter  consenting  to  the  exchange,  officer  for  officer  and 
man  for  man,  he  wrote  a  reply,  **not  diplomatically  but  obtrusively  and  demonstratively, 
not  far  thlpurpoM  of  furthering  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  stopping  the  exchange,  ksh^  furnishing  a  ground  on  xehich  toe  could  fairty  Uand,^ 

These  facts  abundantly  show  that  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  exchange  prisooerB 
of  war  rests  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  who  have  fos^ 
tained  that  Government,  and  every  sigh  of  captivity,  every  groan  of  suffering,  tTvy 
heart  broken  by  hope  deferred  among  these  eighty  thousand  prisoners,  will  aocnM  tkzi 
in  the  judgment  of  the  just. 

With  regard  to  the  prison  stations  at  Andersonville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  sootta 
of  Richmond,  your  committee  have  not  made  extended  examinadon,  for  reasons  vhi(& 
have  already  been  stated.  We  are  satisfied  that  privation,  suffering  and  mortality,  to  an 
extent  much  to  be  regretted,  did  prevail  among  the  prisoners  there,  but  they  were  nvt 
the  result  of  neglect,  still  less  of  design,  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
Haste  in  preparation ;  crowded  quarters,  prepared  only  for  a  smaller  number;  frequent 
removals  to  prevent  recapture ;  want  of  transportation  and  scarcity  of  food,  have  all  re- 
sulted from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted  by  our  enemies.  Upon  these  subjects  your  committee  propose  to  take  foitbir 
evidence,  and  to  report  more  fully  hereafter. 

But  even  now  enough  is  known  to  vindicate  the  South,  and  to  furnish  an  overt hcliD* 
ing  answer  to  all  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Government  or  people,  thiithor 
prisoners  were  stinted  in  food  or  supplies.  Their  own  savage  warfare  has  wroni^t  all 
the  evil.  They  have  blockaded  our  ports ;  haye  excluded  from  us  food,  clothing  and 
medicines;  have  even  declared  medicines  contraband  of  war,  and  have  repestedlj^ 
stroyed  the  contents  of  drug  stores,  and  the  supplies  of  private  physicians  in  the  conntiy; 
have  ravaged  our  country ;  burned  our  houses,  and  des^oyed  growing  crops  and  funuflS 
implements.  One  of  their  officers  (General  Sheridan)  has  boasted  in  his  official  report) 
that,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  alone,  he  burned  two  thousand  bams  filled  with  wbeit 
and  corn ;  that  he  burned  all  t^e  mills  in  the  whole  tract  of  country ;  destroyed  all  tba 
factories  of  cloth,  and  killed  or  drove  off  every  animal,  even  to  the  poultry,  that  cool" 
contribute  to  human  sustenance.  These  desolations  have  been  repeated  again  and  agiB 
in  different  parts  of  the  South.  Thousands  of  our  families  have  been  driven  from  i^ 
homes,  as  helpless  and  destitute  refugees.  Our  enemies  have  destroyed  the  raOroadi 
and  other  means  of  transportation,  by  which  food  could  be  supplied  from  abandtf^ 
districts  to  those  without  it  While  thus  desolating  our  country,  in  yiolationof^ 
usages  of  civilized  warfare,  they  have  refused  to  exchange  prisoners;  have  forced  0 
to  keep  fifty  thousand  of  their  men  in  captivity — and  yet  have  attempted  to  attrihatat» 
us  the  sufferings  and  privations  caused  by  their  own  acts.  We  eannot  doubt  that  in  v 
view  of  civilization  we  shall  stand  acquitted,  while  they  must  be  condemned. 

In  concluding  this  preliminary  report,  we  will  notice  the  strange  perversity  of  ^ 
terpretation  which  has  induced  the  "Sanitary  Oommission  "  to  affix  as  a  motto  to  <^ 
pamphlet,  the  words  of  the  compassionate  Redeemer  of  mankind : 

**  For  I  was  anhungered  and  ye  gaye  me  no  meat :  I  was  thirstj  and  ye  gare  d**' 
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z :  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in :  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not :  sick  and 
iaon  and  ye  visited  mo  not/' 

Te  have  yet  to  learn  on  what  principle  the  Federal  soldiers  sent  with  arms  in  their 
8  to  destroy  the  lives  of  oar  people ;  to  waste  our  land,  bum  our  houses  and  bams, 
drive  us  from  our  homes,  can  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  followers  of  the  meek 
owly  Redeemer,  so  as  to  claim  the  benefit  of  his  words.  Tet  even  these  soldiers, 
.  taken  captive  by  us,  have  been  treated  with  proper  humanity.  The  cruelties  in- 
d  on  our  prisoners  at  the  North  may  well  justify  us  in  applying  to  the  "  Sanitary 
nisdon  ^  the  stem  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher :  **  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out 
earn  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out 
f  brother's  eye." 

^e  believe  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  just,  honourable,  and  humane  people  in 
rnited  States,  upon  whom  this  subject,  thus  presented,  will  not  be  lost ;  that  they 
lo  all  they  can  to  mitigate  the  horrours  of  war ;  to  complete  the  exchange  of  pris- 
f  now  happily  in  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  sulTerings  as  have 
narrated.  And  we  repeat  the  words  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  their  Mani- 
oi  the  14th  of  June,  1864 :  **  We  commit  our  cause  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
^orld ;  to  the  sober  reflections  of  our  adversaries  themselves,  and  to  the  solemn  and 
eeus  arbitrament  of  Heaven." 

[1)6  general  important  fact  of  this  report  is,  the  declaration  of  the 
It  of  sworn  investigations  to  the  effect  that  from  the  necessity  of  the 
,  Federal  prisoners  suffered  considerably  in  the  South,  but  were  not, 
88  exceptionally,  treated  with  indignity,  oppression  or  cruelty ;   and 

the  general  rule  was  the  other  way  as  to  our  prisoners  at  the  North — 

the  rule  there  was  indignity,  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  threatened, 
ot  attempted,  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Where  this  fearful 
stlty  was  held  over  the  victim  was  not  in  a  land  where  the  invader  had 
'laimed  and  carried  out  the  policy  of  destroying  every  grain  of  wheat, 

every  ounce  of  meat,  and  everything  that  tended  to  its  production  ; 
in  a  land  whose  women  and  children  were  abeady  perishing  for  bread, 

starvation  in  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  starvation  in  a 
I  that  had  not  only  an  abundance,  but  a  superabundance  even  of  the 
Uies  of  life !  * 

The  anthor  might  make,  from  various  memoranda  he  has  personallj  collected  of  the  experienoefl 
federate  prisoners,  a  very  vast  addition  to  the  instances  of  suffering  collected  by  the  committee 
cbmond.  The  following  will  snffice  for  examples.  A  Ck)nfederate  officer,  whoee  experience  waa 
hxiaon*fl  Island,  writes : 

Ko  sugar,  no  coffee,  no  tea ;  only  bread  and  salt  beef,  or  salt  pork,  or  salt  fish,  the  latter  as 
M  poverty,  and  as  unnutritious  as  pine  shavings,  varied  occasionally  with  fresh  beef^  but  never 
than  two-thirds  enough  of  either.  Occasionally,  we  would  get  one  onion,  or  one  potato  each, 
^  ounce  or  so  of  hominy.  Many  would  consume  the  whole  at  one  meal ;  others  thought  it 
^wise  to  divide  it  into  two  or  three  meals ;  but  all  were  hungry  continually.  Sir,  it  is  a  terri- 
^g  to  be  hungry  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month — to  be  always 
■7 !  It  is  fearful  to  see  three  thousand  men  cooped  up  and  undergomg  such  an  ordeal ! 
l^  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  men  dwindled  from  200  to  140  and  100  pounds ;  that  their 
iuui  a  strange  and  eager  exprestdon ;  that  they  grew  pale,  cadaverous ;  that  they  walked  with  an 
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To  the  exposition  made  by  the  Richmond  Congress  of  the  humane  en- 
deavours of  the  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  piisoners  of  the  war,  there  ]£ 
yet  an  addition  to  be  made.  Impressed  with  the  eiuiggeratious  of  tlic 
newspapers  on  this  subject,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  publicatiou  of  the 
truth  from  time  to  time.  Commissioner  Onld,  in  January,  1864,  wrote  tu 
Gen.  Hitchcock  the  following  letter : 

CowRDSHATB  Statxs  ot  Awnio, 
Wax  Bbfaxtmut. 
RiCHMoyo,  Yx.t  Jan.  24th,  18S1' 

MajohGensbal £.  A.  HrroHOooK, 
Affent  of  Exchange  ; 

Sib  :  In  view  of  the  present  difficulties  attending  the  exchange  and  release 
of  prisoners,  I  propose  that  all  such  on  each  side  shall  he  attended  by  a  proper  number 
of  their  own  surgeons,  who  under  rules  to  be  established,  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
charge  of  their  health  and  comfort.  I  also  propose  that  tliese  surgeons  sliall  act  as 
commissaries,  with  power  to  receive  an  J  distribute  such  contributions  of  moner,  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  as  may  be  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners.  I  farther 
propose  that  these  surgeons  shall  be  selected  by  their  own  Government,  and  that  tber 
shall  have  full  liberty  at  any  and  all  times  through  the  Agents  of  Exchange,  to  m&ke 
reports  not  only  of  their  own  acts,  but  of  any  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  tb« 
prisoners. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

RO.  OULD,  Agent  of  ExeJiangt, 

To  this  letter  Commissioner  Ould  received  no  reply.  In  January,  1S65, 
the  proposition  was  renewed  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  the  following  remarks: 
*'  It  is  true  your  prisoners  are  suffering.     It  is  one  of  the  calamities  and 

unsteady  gait ;  that  all  talked  contmually  of  *  something  to  eat  '—of  the  good  dimier,  or  breakfut, 
or  supper  they  had  had  at  times  and  places  that  seemed  very  long  ago,  and  very  far  off;  that  tbej 
slept  but  to  dream  of  sitting  down  to  tables  groaning  with  rich  viands,  where  they  ate,  and  ate,  and 
stiU  could  not  be  satisfied ;  that  with  miserly  care  they  picked  up  every  crumb ;  that  they  pomided 
up  old  bones,  and  boiled  them  over  and  over,  until  they  were  as  white  as  the  driven  snow;  that 
they  fished  in  the  swill-barrel  at  the  prison  hospital;  that  they  greedily  deToured  rata  and  citt; 
that  they  resorted  to  all  manner  of  devices  and  tricks  to  cheat  the  surgeon  out  of  a  certificate ;  thit 
they  became  melancholy  and  dejected;  that  they  feU  an  easy  prey  to  diabase  and  death  I  Ah! 
there  is  many  a  poor  fellow  in  his  grave  on  Johnson's  Island  to<lay,  who  would  not  be  there  bad  be 
been  allowed  wholesome  food  and  enough  of  it." 

A  personal  friend  of  the  author  gives  a  long  and  painfully  interesting  account  of  his  cxperieDOi 
in  a  trans-shipment  of  prisoners  from  Hilton  Head  to  Fort  Delaware,  the  terrible  facts  of  which  mal 
aU  that  is  known  of  the  honours  of  the  **  middle  passage."  Of  420  prisoners  shipped  by  Bea,  onlj 
sixty-two  could  walk  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Fort  DeUwaro ;  the  others  were  aU  down  with 
sickness  and  exhaustion,  and  had  to  be  taken  to  their  cells  on  stretchers  and  ambalanoea.  ICai? 
of  them  had  lost  their  teeth  by  scurvy,  and  many  were  blind  from  disease.  For  months  thej  bii 
been  subsisted  on  eight  ounces  of  com  meal  (ground  in  1860)  and  one  ounce  of  pickle  (vUriol  aai 
salt),  as  a  substitute  for  sorghum.  Their  rations  were  improved  for  a  little  whUe  at  Fort  Delaware. 
But  the  regulations  for  cooking  there  allotted  for  such  purpose  to  a  company  of  100  men  evert 
twenty-four  hours,  a  log,  10  feet  long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  There  were  no  eookmg  atA* 
sils.  Old  pieces  of  tin  were  used  over  the  fire.  The  men  were  locked  up  oghteen  oat  of  twvtf 
four  hours,  and  only  twenty  at  a  tune  were  allowed  to  pass  out  for  the  oi&cw  ofiiAtnxe. 
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necessities  of  the  war,  made  so  not  by  onr  choice.  We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  consistently  with  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  intend 
to  do  the  same  in  the  future.  But  that  great  suffering  must  ensue  if  your 
prisoners  remain  in  our  hands,  is  very  certain.  For  that  reason,  I  propose 
that  all  of  them  be  delivered  to  you  in  exchange,  man  for  man,  and  officer 
for  officer,  according  to  grade,  for  those  of  ours  whom  you  hold.  Will  not 
the  cause  of  humanity  be  far  more  promoted  by  such  a  course,  even 
if,  as  you  suggest,  the  Mends  of  prisoners,  both  Korth  and  South,  are  satis- 
fied of  the  exaggeration  of  the  reports  of  suffering  so  rife  in  both  sections  f 
I^  however,  prisoners  are  to  remain  in  confinement,  at  least,  let  us  mutu- 
ally send  to  their  relief  and  comfort  stationary  agents,  wliose  official  duty 
requires  them  to  devote  all  their  time  and  labour  to  their  sacred  mission.'* 
Gen.  Grant  did  not  reply.  Perhaps  he  thought  matters  were  too  near 
the  end  to  entertain  any  new  negotiations  on  the  subject  referred  to. 
However  this  may  be,  whatever  was  to  be  the  catastrophe,  the  concLudon 
is  simply  stated :  it  was  to  leave  the  Confederacy  with  a  complete  record 
df  justice,  a  testimony  of  humanity,  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  exchange 
uid  treatment  of  prisoners,  which  must  ever  remain  among  the  noblest 
iionouTS  and  Durest  souvenirs  of  a  lost  cause. 
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DID. — THE   CONDITION    OF  THE   CUBRENCT.— CONGRESS   CUBTAIL8   THE  OUBBDOT  flO" 
THIRD. — ^ACT  OF  17th  FEBRUARY,  1864. — SECRETARY  8EDDON  GIYE8  THE  WTf  i»f* 
TO   THB  CUBBENCY. — HIS  NEW   STAND ABD   OF   YALUE   IN   WHEAT   AT  FOBTT  DOLliE^ 
BUSHEL. — ^DISOBDEBS  OF  THE  CUBBENCY  AND  COMMISSABIAT  AS  OONTBIBUTDrG  1000 
TIONS. — ^IMPBACTICABILITY  OF  ALL  BElfBDIES  FOB  DESEBTI0N8. — NO  DIBAFFIOnOlOl  ^    |  ^ 
CONFEDEBACY,  EXCEPT  WITH  BEFEBENCE  TO  FAULTS  OF  THE  BIOHMOND  AXOtSSOtUS^ 
— PBESIDENT  DAYIS  AND  THE  OONFEDEBATE  CONGBESS,  AC. — THREE  PBINOIPAL  XU^    1 1 
IN   CONGBESS   DIBECTED  AGAINST    THE   PBESIDENT. — BEMON8TBANCE   OF  THI  Vl^    _  ^ 
DELEGATION  WITH  BEFEBENCE   TO   THE   CABINET. — BESIGNATION  OF  MR,  eiDDOt"^    I  . 
BONAL  BELATIONS   BETWEEN   PBESIDENT  DAYIS  AMD   GEN.   LEE.— WHY  THBUlfl**'    ■ 
CLINED  TO  TAKE  COMMAND  OF  ALL  THE  ABMIES  OF  THE  CONFEDEBACY.— WlBfOt*^   ■' 
ASSBBTION  IN  GEN.  LEE's  CHABAOTEB. — WHY  HIS  INFLUENCE  IN  THE  GEHKBUAff*^ 
OF  THE  CONFEDEBACY  WAS  NEGATIYE. — ^BECBOUNATION  BETWEEN  PBB8IDESTDiT>^   ■  1) 
CONGBESS. — A  6INGULAB  ITEM  IN   THE   C0N8CBIPTI0N   BUBEAU. — vnrkvr  fiWtB^^  M^ 


TO  A  OONFEDEBATE  SENATOB. — THB  OPPOSITION  LED  BY  SENATOB  WIGFALL.— HE ' —  ^ 
AND  ELOQUENT  INYECTIYBS. — A  CHAFTEB  OF  GBEAT  OBATOBY  LOST  TO  THB  VOtf^'^  I . 
APPABBNT  CONTBADICTIONINTHB  FBESIDENT^S  CHABAOTEB. — THB  mFLUEHCEOy***^  ■. 
FAVOUBITES." — JOHN  M.  DANIBL's  OPINION  OF  PBESIDENT  DAVIs'  TBAB8.— 4Hni»l**'  W^ 
THE  PBESIDENT  ALMOST  ENTIBELY  GONE  IN  THE  LAST  PEBI0D8  OF  THE  WAB.— 10^  I V 
WBECKS  OF  HIS  ADMINISTBATION.— HISTOBY  OF  **  PEACE  PBOPOSITIONB  "  OT  4JUHi*^  ■  || 
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PAVIS'  TBIBIITB  TO  THIS  STATE. — WANT  OF  RESOLUTION  IN  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  CONFED- 
XRACT. — SUMMARY  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  DBOUNB  AND  FALL  OF  THE  OONFEDERAOT. — 
PROPOSITION  TO  ARM  THE  SLAVES  OF  THE  SOUTH  INDIOATIYE  OF  A  DESPERATE  CONDITION. 
— HOW  IT  WAS  IMPRAOTIOABLK  AND  ABSURD. — NOT  FIVE  THOUSAND  SPARE  MUSKETS  IN 
THE  CONFEDERACY. — ^PALTRY  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGRESS.— ORASPINO  AT  SHADOWS. 

Thebe  was  nothing  fatal  in  a  military  point  of  view  in  Sherman's  mem^ 
orable  march ;  and  yet  it  dated  the  first  chapter  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  brought  the  demoralization  of  the  country  to  the  surface ; 
it  had  plainly  originated  in  the  pragmatic  and  excessive  folly  of  President 
Davis ;  it  furnished  a  striking  occasion  for  recrimination,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  administration,  that  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  repair. 

We  have  already  referred  in  another  part  of  this  work  to  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  subjugation  of  the  South  at  the  hands  of  the  Korth,  as 
long  as  the  integrity  of  the  public  resolution  was  maintained.  This  im- 
possibility was  clearly  and  distinctly  stated,  in  an  address  of  the  Congre^ 
US  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States  as  late  as  the  winter  of  1864-5. 
That  body  then  declared,  with  an  intelligence  that  no  just  student  of  history 
will  fail  to  appreciate :  "  The  passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our  country, 
though  productive  of  cruel  suffering  to  our  people,  and  great  pecuniary 
loss,  gives  the  enemy  no  permanent  advantage  or  foothold.  To  subjugate 
a  country,  its  civil  government  must  be  suppressed  by  a  continuing  mili- 
tary force,  or  supplanted  by  another,  to  which  the  inhabitants  yield  a  vol- 
untary or  forced  obedience.  The  passage  of  hostile  armies  through  our 
territory  cannot  produce  this  result.  Permanent  garrisons  would  liave  to 
be  stationed  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  strangle  all  civil  govern- 
ment before  it  could  be  pretended,  even  by  the  United  States  Goverimaent 
itself,  that  its  authority  was  extended  over  these  States.  How  many  gar- 
risons would  it  require  ?  How  many  hundred  thousand  soldiers  would 
suffice  to  suppress  the  civil  government  of  all  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  to  establish  over  them,  even  in  name  and  fonn,  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  ?  In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  the  conquest  of  these  Confederate  States  is  impracticable." 

The  "  geographical  point  of  view  "  was  decisive.  The  Confederacy 
was  yet  far  from  the  extremity  of  subjugation,  even  after  Sherman  had 
marched  from  Northern  Georgia  to  the  sea-coast.  He  had  left  a  long  scar 
on  the  State ;  but  he  had  not  conquered  the  country ;  he  had  been  unable 
to  leave  a  ganison  on  his  route  since  he  left  Dal  ton ;  and  even  if  he  passed 
into  the  Carolinas,  to  defeat  him  at  any  stage  short  of  Richmond  would  be 
to  re-open  and  recover  all  the  country  he  had  overrun.  It  was  the  fashion 
in  the  North  to  get  up  painted  maps,  in  which  all  the  territory  of  the  Sciith 
traversed  by  a  Federal  army,  or  over  which  there  was  a  cob-web  line  of 
military  occupation,  was  marked  as  conquest,  and  the  other  parts  desig- 
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Dated  as  the  remnant  of  the  Confederacy.  This  appeal  to  the  vulgar  eye 
was  not  without  effect,  but  it  was  very  absurd.  Lines  drawn  upon  paper 
alarmed  the  multitude ;  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  the  enemy 
was  at  such  and  such  points ;  they  never  reflected  that  a  title  of  occupa- 
tion was  worthless,  without  garrisons  or  footholds,  that  it  often  depended 
upon  the  issue  of  a  single  field,  and  that  one  or  two  defeats  might  put  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  back  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  the  military  condition  of  the  Confederacy  must  be  studied,  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  general  decay  of  public  spirit  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
country,  and  the  impatience  of  the  hardships  of  the  war,  when  the  people 
had  no  longer  confidence  in  its  ultimate  results.    This  impatience  was  man- 
ifested everywhere ;  it  amounted  to  the  feeling,  that  taking  the  war  to  be 
hopeless,  the  sooner  it  reached  an  adverse  conclusion  the  better ;  that  vic- 
tories which  merely  amused  the  imagination  and  insured  prolongation  of 
the  war,  were  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  otherwise,  and  that  to  huny 
the  catastrophe  would  be  mercy  in  the  end.    Unpopular  as  the  adminid- 
tration  of  President  Davis  was,  evident  as  was  its  failure,  there  were  not 
nerve  and  elasticity  enough  in  the  country  for  a  new  experiment.    The 
history  of  the  last  Confederate  Congress  is  that  of  vacillating  and  bewild- 
ered  attempts  to  reform  and  check  the  existing  disorder  and  the  evident 
tendency  to  rain — weak,  spasmodic  action,  showing  the  sense  of  neceftsity 
for  effort,  but  the  want  of  a  certain  plan  and  a  sustained  resolution. 

In  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederacy 
was  painfally  apparent.  The  popular  resolution  that  had  been  equal  to  so 
long  a  contest,  that  had  made  so  many  proffers  of  devotion,  that  had  given 
so  many  testimonies  of  sacrifice  and  endurance,  had  not  perhaps  inherent- 
ly failed.  But  it  had  greatly  declined  in  view  of  Executive  mismanage- 
ment, in  the  utter  loss  of  confidence  in  the  Richmond  Administration,  and 
under  the  oppressive  conviction  that  its  sacrifices  were  wasted,  its  pur- 
poses thwarted,  and  its  efforts  brought  to  nought,  by  an  incompetent  gov- 
ernment. This  official  mismanagement  not  only  impaired  the  popular 
effort,  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  burdens  incident  to  weak  and  ir- 
regular  governments,  even  where  such  is  not  designed,  incurred  the  charge 
of  corrupt  favour,  and  exasperated  large  portions  of  the  community.  Kich 
and  powerful  citizens  managed  to  escape  the  conscription — ^it  was  said  in 
Richmond  that  it  was  '^  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Camp  Lee ; "  but  the  rigour  of  the 
law  did  not  spare  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  the  complaint  was  made  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  that  even  destitute  cripples  had  been  taken  from 
their  homes,  and  confined  in  the  conscription  camps,  without  reference  to 
physical  disability  so  conspicuous  and  pitiful.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
at  the  railroad  stations  long  linos  of  squalid  men,  with  scraps  of  blankets 
in  their  hands^  or  small  pine  boxes  of  provisions,  or  whatever  else  thej 
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might  snatch  in  their  hurried  departure  from  their  homes,  whence  thej 
had  been  taken  almost  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  ticketed  for  the 
various  camps  of  instruction  in  the  Confederacy. 

In  armies  thus  recruited,  desertions  wore  the  events  of  every  day. 
There  were  other  causes  of  desertion.  Owing  to  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  the  commissariat,  and  a  proper  effort  to  mobilize  the  subsistence  of  the 
Confederacy,  the  armies  were  almost  constantly  on  short  rations,  somo- 
times  without  a  scrap  of  meat,  and  frequently  in  a  condition  bordering  on 
absolute  starvation.  The  Confederate  soldier,  almost  starving  himself, 
heard  constantly  of  destitution  at  home,  and  was  distressed  with  the  suffer- 
ing of  his  family,  and  was  constantly  plied  with  temptation  to  go  to  their 
protection  and  relief.  A  depreciated  currency,  whicli  had  been  long 
abused  by  ignorant  remedies  and  empirical  treatment  reduced  nearly  every 
home  in  the  Confederacy  to  the  straits  of  poverty.  A  loaf  of  bread  was 
worth  three  dollars  in  Richmond.  A  soldier's  monthly  pay  would  scarcely 
buy  a  pair  of  socks ;  and  paltry  as  this  pay  was,  it  was  constantly  in 
arrears,  and  there  were  thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  not  received  a  cent 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  was  no 
wonder  that  desertions  were  numerous,  where  there  was  really  no  infidelity 
to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  where  the  circumstances  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  senses  of  humanity,  that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  harshly  with  the 
offence,  and  adopt  for  example  the  penalty  of  death.  For  every  Confed- 
erate soldier  who  went  over  to  the  Federal  lines,  there  were  hundreds  wlio 
dropped  out  from  the  rear  and  deserted  to  their  homes.  It  was  estimated 
in  1864,  that  the  conscription  would  put  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  Scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  number  were 
found  under  arms  when  the  close  of  the  war  tore  the  veil  from  the  thin 
lines  of  Confederate  defenoe. 


CONDmOK  OF  THE  OOMMISSABIAT. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  mismanagement  of  the  Confederate 
oonunissariat,  and  the  rapid  diminution  of  supplies  in  the  country.  The 
dose  of  the  year  1864,  was  to  find  a  general  distress  for  food,  and  an 
actual  prospect,  even  without  victories  of  the  enemy's  arras,  of  starving 
the  Confederacy  into  submission. 

On  the  2d  May,  two  days  before  the  battles  of  the  last  spring  commenced, 
.there  were  but  two  days'  rations  for  Lee's  army  in  Richmond.  On  the  23d 
June,  when  Wilson  and  Kautz  cut  the  Danville  Railroad,  which  was  not 
repaired  for  twenty-three  days,  there  were  only  thirteen  days'  rations  on 
hiuid  for  Gen.  Lee's  army,  and  to  feed  it  the  Commissary  General  had  to 
offer  market  rates  for  wheat,  then  uncut  or  shocked  in  the  field — thereby 
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incurring  an  excess  of  expenditure,  which,  if  invested  in  com  and  tranb* 
portation,  would  have  moved  ten  millions  of  bread  rations  from  Augusta  to 
Kichmond. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Gen.  Lee  had  urged  the  importance 
of  having  at  least  thirty  days'  reserves  of  provisions  at  Richmond  and  at 
Lynchburg.  We  have  just  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to  meet  his  viewa 
It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Confederates  to  their 
prisoners,  that  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  our  entire  reserve  in  Richmond 
of  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  was  consumed  by  Federal  prisonere  of 
war,  and  the  bread  taken  from  the  mouths  of  our  soldiers  to  feed  them ! 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  there  had  been  the  most  serious  redac- 
tions of  supplies.  The  exhaustion  of  Virginia,  the  prevalence  of  drought 
and  the  desolation  of  the  lower  Valley  and  the  contiguous  Piedmont  coun- 
ties by  the  enemy,  reduced  her  yield  very  considerably.  The  march  of  a 
Federal  army  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  the  possession  of  Savan- 
nah as  a  secure  base  for  rkids  and  other  military  operations,  was,  of  course, 
calculated  to  reduce  her  yield.  The  amount  of  tithe  had  proved  a  Terr 
imperfect  guide  to  the  quantity  of  meat  that  might  be  obtained  under  its 
indications.  Thus,  in  South  Carolina,  only  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  sum  of  the  tithe  was  reported  as  purchased. 

In  Virginia  the  supply  even  of  bread  was  practically  exhausted,  and 
but  little  more  could  be  expected,  even  after  the  next  wheat  crop  came  in. 
The  present  corn  crop  was  no  better,  probably  worse,  than  the  last  Add 
to  this  the  destruction  of  whole  districts  by  Federal  armies,  the  effect  of 
calling  out  the  whole  reserve  force,  and  subsequently  of  revoking  and  put- 
ting into  the  field  or  in  camp  all  detailed  farmers  at  the  period  of  seeding 
wheat,  the  absconding  of  numerous  negroes  under  the  fear  of  being  placed 
in  our  armies,  and  it  w^  apparent  that  no  bread  could  be  expected  from 
Virginia. 

In  November,  1864,  President  Davis  applied  to  the  Commissary  Gen- 
eral to  know  if  his  magazines  were  increasing  or  diminishing.  He  eent 
back  word  that  they  were  diminishing,  and  to  give  him  more  accurate  in- 
formation forwarded  the  following  statement,  made  in  the  previoos 
month,  disclosing  the  alarming  fact,  that  thirty  million  requisitions  were 
unfilled. 

BirmxAu  or  Sumhiiuci-  f 
Bxcx»»n»  October  18k  ^^ ' 

CW.  L,  B,  Northrop,  Commissary- General  of  SuMstenee : 

Colonel  :  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  inclosed  mentf 
andnm  of  meats  on  hand  at  the  various  depots  and  posts  in  the  Conlbderste  States,  fin* 
which  yon  will  see  at  a  glance  the  alarming  condition  of  the  oommiaaariai.  QeoigMi 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  are  the  only  States  where  we  have  an  aocomolation,  and  tm 
these  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  are  now  subssting,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  pot* 
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oneiB.  The  Chief  Commissary  of  (Georgia  telegraphs  that  he  camiot  send  forward  an- 
other ponnd.  Alabama,  under  the  most  urgent  caU,  has  recently  shipped  125,000 
pounds,  but  cannot  ship  more.  Mississippi  is  rendering  all  the  aid  possible  to  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Beauregard,  in  supplying  beef.  She  is  without  bacon.  Florida  is  ex- 
lAUsted,  and  can  only  respond  to  the  local  demand.  South  Carolina  is  scarcely  able  to 
mbsist  the  troops  at  Charleston  and  the  prisoners  in  the  interiour  of  the  State.  During 
ny  late  trip  to  North  Carolina  I  visited  every  section  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
Moertaining  the  true  condition  of  a£Eairs,  and,  under  your  orders,  to  send  forward  every 
x>and  of  meat  possible  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  to  supply  the  forts  at 
FHlmington.  After  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  I  was  unable  (tajdng  into  con- 
dderation  the  local  daily  issues)  to  ship  one  pound  to  either  Yirgina  or  Wilmington ; 
ind  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  steamer  Banshee  at  Wilmington,  Gen.  Lee^s  order 
Tot  thirty  days*  reserve  at  the  forts  could  not  have  been  flimished.  From  the  enclosed 
nemorandum  you  will  notice  that  we  have  only  on  hand  in  the  Confederate  States 
^105,048  rations  of  firesh  meat,  and  8,426,519  rations  of  bacon  and  pork,  which  will  sub- 
dfft  three  hundred  thousand  men  twenty-five  days.  We  are  now  compelled  to  subsist, 
independent  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  Navy  Depart- 
xient,  and  the  di£ferent  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

Very  respectfhUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

a  B.  FRENCH,  Major  and  C.  8. 

On  the  5tli  December,  the  Commissary  General  brought  the  condition 
of  things  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  coupling  it  with  a  state- 
ment of  subsistence  on  hand,  which  showed  nine  days*  rations  on  Iiand  for 
GeD.  Lee's  army ;  and,  quoting  a  letter  from  the  commander,  that  day 
received,  stating  that  his  men  were  deserting  on  account  of  short  rations, 
he  urged  prompt  action.  But  none  was  taken.  On  the  14th  December, 
nine  days  afterwards,  Gen.  Lee  telegraphed  President  Davis  that  his  army 
was  without  meat.  This  disaster  was  averted  for  the  time  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  several  vessel  loads  of  supplies  at  Wilmington. 

In  a  secret  session  of  the  Confederate  Congress*  in  Kichmond,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Confederacy,  with  respect  to  subsistence  was  thus  enumerated : 

First. — ^That  there  was  not  meat  enough  in  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
for  the  armies  it  had  in  the  field. 

Second. — ^That  there  was  not  in  Virginia  either  meat  or  bread  enough 
for  the  armies  within  her  limits. 

Third. — ^That  the  bread  supply  from  other  places  depended  absolutely 
upon  the  keeping  open  the  railroad  connections  of  the  South. 

Fourth. — ^That  tiie  meat  must  be  obtained  from  abroad  through  a  sea- 
port, and  by  a  different  system  from  that  which  prevailed. 

Fifth. — ^That  the  bread  could  not  be  had  by  impressment,  but  must  be 
paid  for  in  market  rates. 

Sixth. — ^That  the  payment  must  be  made  in  cash,  which,  so  far,  had  not 
been  frLmished,  and  from  present  indications  could  not  be,  and,  if  possible, 
in  a  better  medium  than  at  present  circulating. 
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Seventh. — ^That  the  transportation  was  not  now  adequate,  from  it)aiif 
ever  caase,  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  service. 

Eighth, — ^That  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  pre- 
carious, and  if  the  army  fell  back  from  Bichmond  and  Petersburg,  there 
was  every  probability  tiat  it  would  cease  altogether. 

To  meet  these  great  necessities,  nothing  was  done  by  the  Governmoit 
beyond  a  visionary  scheme  enacted  in  the  last  days  of  Congress,  to  raifie 
three  millions  in  specie  to  purchase  supplies  from  those  producers  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  were  no  longer  willing  to  take  scrip  for  their  commodi- 
ties. Probably  a  tithe  of  the  sum  was  raised,  and  the  paltry  scheme  actu- 
ally executed  in  a  few  of  the  Western  counties  of  Virginia. 


THE  OONDrnON  OF  THB  OUBBBNOY. 

In  1864,  the  Confederate  Government  had  given  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  currency. 

By  the  end  of  1863,  the  policy  of  paying  off  all  debts  and  making  all 
purchases  with  money  manufactured  for  the  purpose  as  needed,  had 
swollen  the  volume  of  the  currency  to  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  we  recollect  that,  before  the  war,  fifty  millions  of  bank  notes, 
and  twenty  millions  of  specie,  had  sufficed  for  the  currency  of  eleven 
States ;  and  observe  that  about  on&-third  of  the  area  of  these  States  was,  in 
the  beginning  of  1864,  under  the  control  of  the  invader,  we  can  appre- 
hend how  excessively  redundant  a  circulation  exceeding  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  must  have  proved  to  be  in  the  restricted  territor}'  remiin- 
ing  under  the  Confederate  sway.  Legislation  was  deemed  to  be  absolntdj 
necessary  to  bring  down  the  bulk  of  this  circulation,  and  to  give  greater 
value  to  the  paper  dollar.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  February,  1864,  an 
act  of  Congress  was  passed  of  a  very  sweeping  chai*acter.  He  design  of 
the  law  was,  to  call  in  from  circulation,  the  whole  outstanding  six  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money ;  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  a  new  iflsue  of 
greatly  enhanced  value.  Its  provisions  were  well  calculated  to  effect  this 
object.  It  provided  that  until  the  Ist  day  of  April  next  succeeding  the 
passage  of  the  law,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  1st  day  of  July  west  of 
this  river,  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  cuirency  above  the  denomini^ 
of  five  dollars,  should  be  at  liberty  to  exchange  the  same  at  par  for  fonr 
per  cent,  bonds  of  the  government;  which  bonds  should  be  receivable  in 
the  payment  of  all  Confederate  taxes.  The  law,  however,  did  not  exempt 
these  bonds  fi'om  taxation.  It  further  provided  that  after  the  period  fix* 
specified,  this  liberty  of  funding  at  par  should  cease,  and  that  the  entiw 
body  of  the  currency,  except  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollan, 
should  cease  to  be  current,  and  should  be  exchangeable  for  the  notes  of  > 
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new  issue  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  of  the  old  issue  for  two  dollars  of 
the  new  ;  and  that  non-interest-beariug  notes  of  the  denomination  of  one 
hundred  dollars  should  be  subject  in  addition  to  a  further  tax  of  ten  per 
3ent.  per  month,  for  the  time  they  should  remain  outstanding  after  the  1st 
>f  April.  All  the  notes  of  the  old  issue  were  to  be  receivable  in  payment 
>f  taxes  after  the  1st  of  April,  1864,  at  the  reduced  rate  at  which  they 
were  exchangeable  for  the  new  issue.  But  it  was  provided  that  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  should  not  be  exchangeable  for 
QOtes  of  the  new  issue.  The  privilege  of  exchanging  should  continue  until 
the  let  day  of  January,  1865,  and  should  then  cease.  After  that  date,  all 
b'easury  notes  of  the  old  issue  remaining  outstanding  were  to  be  subject 
to  a  tax  of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Notes  of  the  new  issue,  and  notes  of 
the  old  scaled  to  two-thirds  of  their  full  value,  might  be  exchanged  at  the 
treasury  for  call  certificates,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  and  payable  two 
years  after  the  notification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States ; 
but  notes  of  the  old  issue  of  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  were 
not  to  be  thus  exchangeabla 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was,  to  compel  the  conversion  of  all  notes  of 
the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars  into  the  four  per  cent,  bonds.  It 
also  presented  to  the  holders  of  notes  of  the  other  denominations,  the  alter- 
native of  exchanging  them  at  par  for  the  four  per  cent,  bonds,  or  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  tax  of  one-third,  and  converting  them  into  notes  of  the  new 
issue.  This  latter  course  was  preferred  by  a  large  majority  of  the  note 
holders,  under  the  conviction,  that  the  reduction  effected  by  the  Act  in 
this  volume  of  the  circulation,  would  so  strengthen  the  value  of  the  new 
issues,  as  to  render  the  two  new  dollars  which  they  received  for  the  three 
old  ones  more  valuable  than  the  three. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  was,  to  produce  a  reduction  in  the  mass  of 
currency  to  the  extent  of  rather  less  than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  to  leave,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864,  and  the  beginning  of 
1865,  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  in  circulation  in  the  Confederacy,  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  which  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  manageable ;  and  which,  indeed,  under  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  new  issue,,  which  took  place  towards  the  close,  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  For,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  for  one, 
at  which  the  Confederate  Government  itself  sold  specie  for  several  months 
in  Kichmond,  this  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  currency 
represented  only  the  value  of  five  millions  in  specie  and  general  property ; 
and  the  natural  result  was  a  very  great  stringency  in  the  money  market. 

Sut  the  currency  act  of  February  signally  failed  in  its  object.  The  new 
currency  was  not  issued  promptly.  The  old  currency  remained  in  circula- 
tion, depreciated  in  value  by  the  operation  of  causes  which  preceded  the 
currency  act,  aided  by  the  trenchant  provisions  of  the  Act  itself.    The  ex- 
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change  of  the  new  for  the  old  money,  was  not  effected  in  the  conntiy  a^ 
large  for  many  months ;  daring  which  the  worthlessnees  of  the  cuirencf 
became  an  idea  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  mind  to  be  remoTed.  One 
sad  blunder,  committed  in  the  month  of  August,  1864,  gave  the  money 
the  coup-de-grace.  The  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  chai]ged 
with  the  duty  of  assessing  the  value  of  property  taken  by  government, 
were  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Seddon,  to  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  to  forty  dollars  per  bushel.  At  this  rate  the  Secretary  of  War  him- 
self sold  a  large  crop  of  wheat  to  the  government,  as  did  also  a  considen- 
ble  number  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  large  farmers  on  the  James  River. 
This  action  gave  great  dissatisfaction,  and  cheapened  Confederate  money 
to  a  degree  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Previously  to  this  action,  the 
people  at  large  had  for  a  long  time  received  and  paid  the  money  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  for  one.  But  when  a  prominent  member  of  the  Cabinet 
put  down  the  value  to  forty  for  one,  and  authorized  the  commissioners  of 
the  government  to  shift  the  prices  of  commodities  on  this  basis,  the  twenty 
dollar  scale  was  discarded  everywhere ;  and  the  public  mind  conceived  i 
distrust  of  the  money  of  which  it  never  divested  itself.  The  commissioners 
soon  discovered  their  blunder,  and  re-established  the  old  scale ;  but  it  was 
too  late.  From  forty  to  one  the  price  of  the  money  went  gradually  down 
until,  in  February,  it  reached  the  low  figure  of  sixty  for  one.  For  several 
months  about  this  time,  and  until  the  evacuation  of  Bichmond,  the  gov- 
cmment  steadily  sold  specie  in  Bichmond  at  prices  approximating  that 
rate ;  and  but  for  the  value  thus  given,  the  money  would  have  completely 
lost  its  purchasing  power. 

The  statements  of  insufficiency  of  food  in  the  army ;  the  distress  from 
the  currency,  the  peculiar  temptations  which  Confederate  soldiers  bad  to 
desert,  not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  own  poverty-stricken  homes ;  and 
the  impracticability  of  executing  the  death  penalty  upon  an  office  which 
had  so  many  circumstances  to  palliate  it,  sufficiently  indicate  how  difficult 
to  deal  with  was  the  question  of  desertions  in  the  armies  of  the  Sontheni 
Confederacy.  The  strong  mind  of  Gen.  Lee  was  long  and  painfully  em- 
ployed in  devising  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  was  eating  into  the  vital 
parts  of  our  resources,  and  which  was  indeed  "  the  army-worm  *'  of  the 
Confederacy.  But  the  evil  was  but  little  within  the  reach  of  any  remedy 
and  was  logically  uncontrollable.  Appeals  to  patriotism  were  of  but  little 
avail,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Confederate  desertions  had  not  happened 
from  political  disaffection,  but  from  causes  which  had  over-ridden  and  borne 
down  public  spirit.  Attempts  to  reclaim  deserters  by  force  were  equally 
unavailing,  for  whole  regiments  would  have  to  be  detached  for  ibe  pa^ 
pose,  and  there  were  unpleasant  stories  of  the  murder  of  enrolling  officeff 
in  some  parts  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  fact  is,  the  prime  evil  was  behind  desertions.    In  oontempIatiDg 
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le  decline  of  the  Confederate  armieB,  we  mnst  not  rest  on  secondary  causes, 
ich  as  desertions;  for  these  we  have  shown  were  abnost  entirely  the 
•nseqaence  of  a  mismanaged  commissariat,  and  a  currency  wrecked  by 
al-administration  at  Bichmond.  All  the  stories  of  Confederate  decay  are 
Skced  at  last  to  one  source :  the  misgovemment  that  had  made  make- 
ifts  in  every  stage  of  the  war,  at  last  to  the  point  of  utter  deprivation, 
id  had  finally  broken  down  the  spirit  of  its  armies  and  the  patience  of  its 
K>ple.  The  disaffection  in  the  Confederacy  that  was  original,  that  was 
irely  political,  that  did  not  proceed  from  some  particular  grievance  of 
e  administration  in  Richmond,  was  utterly  inconsiderable,  and  was  per- 
ips  less  than  was  ever  known  in  any  great  popular  conunotion  in  the 
Btory  of  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  DAVIS  AND  THE  CONFEDERATE  OONGRESS,   i&O. 

There  was  a  series  of  measures  in  the  Confederate  Congress  directed 
rainst  the  administration  of  President  Davis ;  it  was  the  faint  shadow  of 
counter-revolution ;  but  as  we  have  said,  tiie  disposition  was  not  firm 
LOugh  for  a  decisive  experiment,  and  perhaps  the  public  affiairs  of  the 
onfederacy  had  lapsed  too  far  to  be  reclaimed  by  legislative  remedies, 
his  series  of  measures  was  the  apj)ointment  of  Lee  to  a  military  dictator- 
ip  ;  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  active  command ;  and  the  reform  of 
le  Cabinet,  so  far  at  least  as  to  secure  a  purer  and  better  administration 
'  the  War  office,  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  wreck  of  a  man,  a 
alking  skeleton,  industrious,  but  facile,  and  at  a  period  of  life  when  the 
rofessional  politician  readily  falls  to  the  office  of  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
1  arbitrary  master.  The  two  first  measures  were  accomplished  but  im- 
3rfectly.  The  conmiand  of  all  the  Confederate  armies  was  given  to  Qen. 
ee,  but  this  conscientious  chieftain  never  practically  asserted  it.  The 
istoration  of  Johnston  was  ungraciously  conceded  by  President  Davis ; 
at  he  was  not  put  in  command  of  the  forces  south  of  Richmond  until 
Ley  had  been  swept  by  Sherman  through  two  States  into  the  forests  of 
orth  Carolina,  and  were  so  broken  and  disorganized  that  the  campaign 
lay  be  said  to  have  been  already  lost. 

A  del^ation  of  the  Virginia  members  of  Congress,  headed  by  Mr.  Bo- 
)ck,  the  speaker  of  the  House,  addressed  to  President  Davis  an  earnest 
at  most  respectM  paper,  expressing  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  ca- 
ftcity  and  services  of  his  Cabinet  The  President  resented  the  address  as 
npertinent ;  and  when  Mr.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  recognizing  the 
ensure  as  particularly  directed  against  himself,  a  Virginian,  insisted  upon 
^signing.  President  Davis  took  occasion  to  declare  that  the  event  of  this 
3signation  would  in  no  manner  change  the  policy  or  course  of  his  admin- 
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istration,  and  made  it  very  plain  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Seddon  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  punctilio,  and  to  bo  taken  in  no  manner  as  a  triumph  of  the 
Opposition  in  Congress. 

ISo  man  within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  Oonfederacj  had  sach  in* 
iluence  over  its  President  as  Otea.  Lee.  It  was  the  only  happy  instance 
of  well-bestowed  confidence  and  merited  deference  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Davis ;  and  to  the  last  period  of  the  war  entire  accord,  and  a  warm 
personal  friendship  eidsted  between  himself  and  the  commander  of  thi 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  why,  in  such  re- 
lations, Gen.  Lee  did  not  impose  his  views  upon  the  President,  yarjing  as 
they  did  from  the  actual  conduct  of  his  administration,  and  inclined,  as  all 
the  Confederacy  knew,  to  a  policy  very  diflFerent  from  that  which  Presi' 
dent  Davis  actually  pursued.  Gen.  Lee  was  in  favour  of  enlisting  negro 
troops,  and  he  was  anxious  for  the  reorganization  of  the  forces  sonth  of 
Kichmond,  and  the  restoration  of  Johnston  to  command.  But  for  a  long 
time  Davis  carried  both  points  against  him.  Gen.  Lee  was  oflfered  the 
entire  and  exclusive  conduct  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  Oonfederacj; 
Congress  made  him  commander-in-chief;  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  ^^  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Bobert  K  Lee  to 
the  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  would  promote 
their  efficiency  and  operate  powerfully  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of  the 
armies,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  to  inspire  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  final  success  of  our  cause."  Yet  Gen.  Lee  did 
not  accept  the  trust ;  he  remained  with  his  limited  command  in  Virginia; 
he  made  no  effort  to  carry  out  his  views  against  the  administratioD  at 
Richmond.  And  what  is  most  remarkable  in  all  these  differences  between 
President  Davis  and  Gen.  Lee,  there  never  was  even  a  momentary  dis^ 
turbance  of  kindly  relations,  as  between  themselves,  and  of  mutual  compli- 
ments. Indeed,  President  Davis  replied  to  the  L^islature  of  Virginia,  llitt 
he  had  desired  to  surrender  all  military  affairs  to  Gen.  Lee,  but  that  ^ 
latter  persisted  in  his  refasal  to  accept  a  trust  of  such  magnitude.  He 
said :  '^  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  regard  to 
Gen.  K.  £.  Lee  has  my  full  concurrence.  Virginia  cannot  have  a  big^ 
regard  for  him,  or  greater  confidence  in  his  character  and  alnlity,  than  is 
entertained  by  me.  When  Gen.  Lee  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  he  was  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confede* 
rate  States  by  my  order  of  assignment  He  continued  in  this  general  com- 
mand, as  well  as  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  Northen 
Virginia,  as  long  as  I  would  resist  his  opinion  that  it  was  neoesBary  for 
him  to  be  relieved  from  one  of  these  two  duties.  Beady  as  he  has  efV 
shown  himself  to  be  to  perform  any  service  that  I  desired  him  to  reader 
to  his  country,  he  left  it  for  me  to  choose  between  hia  withdrawal  fiom  tin 
command  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  relieving  him  of  the  general  coat 
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mand  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  was  only  when  Bat> 
islied  of  this  necessity  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  relieve  him  from 
the  general  command,  believing  that  the  safety  of  the  capital  and  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  then  retaining  him  in 
bhe  command  in  the  field  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  On  several 
subsequent  occasions,  tlie  desire  on  my  part  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Gen. 
Lee's  usefulness,  has  led  to  renewed  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  he 
bas  always  expressed  his  inability  to  assume  command  of  other  armies 
than  those  now  confided  to  him,  unless  relieved  of  the  immediate  com- 
mand in  the  field  of  that  now  opposed  to  Gen.  Grant." 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  between  President  Davis  and  Gen. 
Lee,  without  any  issue  ever  being  declared  between  them,  is  easy  when 
the  character  of  the  latter  is  understood.  No  great  actor  in  history  had 
ever  less  self-assertion  than  Gen.  Lee ;  outside  of  the  limits  of  his  particu- 
lar command,  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  gave  an  opinion,  except  in 
the  shape  of  a  suggestion  ;  his  warm  personal  friendship  resisted  any  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  the  President ;  and  although  he  differed  from  much  of 
his  policy,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  to  several  members  of  the  Rich- 
mond Congress,  that  whatever  might  be  Davis'  errours  he  was  yet  constir 
tutionaUy  the  President,  and  that  nothing  could  tempt  himself  to  en- 
croach upon  prerogatives  which  the  Constitution  had  bestowed  upon  its 
designated  head.  The  world  will  see  in  such  conduct  some  pleasing  traces 
of  modesty  and  conscientiousness ;  although  it  is  much  to  be  r^retted,  in 
view  of  the  circumstances  and  sequel  of  the  Confederacy,  that  Gen.  Lee 
was  not  an  ambitious  man,  or  did  not  possess  more  of  that  vigorous  self- 
ishness that  puts  the  impressions  of  individuality  on  the  pages  of  history. 
The  fact  was  that,  although  many  of  Q^n.  Leo's  views  were  sound,  yet, 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  affairs  of  the  Confederacy,  his  influence  was  negative  and 
accomplished  absolutely  nothing. 

Tlie  last  occupation  of  the  Confederate  Congress  appears  to  have  been 
a  sharp  recrimination  between  it  and  President  Davis,  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  low  condition  of  the  public  defences.  A  raging  debate  took 
place  in  secret  session  of  the  Senate.  It  was  charged  that  the  President 
had  resisted  all  measures  looking  to  the  restoration  of  public  confidence 
and  the  energetic  administration  of  military  affairs ;  that  he  had  robbed 
the  conscription  of  its  legitimate  fruits,  by  a  weak  and  corrupt  system  of 
details ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  conscription  bureau  were  brought  up  to 
show  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  twenty-two  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  men  had  been  detailed  by  executive  authority,  and  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  armies  by  a  single  measure  of  the 
President's  favour. 

When  in  secret  session,  confidence  in  the  President's  military  admlnis* 
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tration  was  put  to  the  test,  on  the  proposition  to  take  the  control  and 
conduct  of  the  armies  from  his  hands,  it  was  fonnd  that  his  party  kd 
dwindled  down  to  an  insignificant  number,  and  that  many  who  had  pre- 
viously supported  him  in  much  of  evil  report,  now  joined  in  recording  the 
verdict  of  incompetency  against  him.  When  the  vote  came  to  be  taken 
upon  the  proposition  to  put  Lee  in  command  of  all  the  Confederate  armi^ 
Senator  Henry  of  Kentucky,  long  the  constant  and  intelligent  friend  of 
President  Davis — indeed  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Confederate  Sen- 
ate— felt  constrained  to  vote  for  this  important  change  in  the  Administit- 
tion  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  On  the  occasion  of  a  social  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  President,  he  was  called  to  task  by  Mrs.  Davis,  who  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  diminish  the  power  of  her 
husband.  She  spoke  with  a  spirit  so  extraordinary,  that  her  words  were 
well  remembered.  "  If  I  were  Mr.  Davis,"  she  said,  "  I  would  die  or  be 
hung  before  I  would  submit  to  the  humiliation." 

The  man  who  was  by  general  assent  leader  of  the  Congressional  party 
against  the  President,  was  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas.     He  had  one  of  tue 
largest  brains  in  the  Confederacy.    He  was  a  man  of  scarred  face  and 
fierce  aspect,  but  with  rare  gifts  of  oratory ;  in  argument  he  dealt  blows 
like  those  of  tlie  sledge-hammer ;  he  was  bitter  in  his  words,  his  delivery 
was  careless  and  slovenly  to  affectation,  but  some  of  his  sentences  were 
models  of  classic  force,  and  as  clear-cut  as  the  diamond.    The  terrible  de- 
mmciations  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
visited  the  halls  of  legislation  in  Kichmond ;  but  the  newspapers  were  afraid 
to  publish  his  speeches,  beyond  some  softeAed  and  shallow  sketches  of  the 
reporters.    It  is  a  pity  that  all  of  this  splendid,  fiery  oratory,  which  might 
have  matched  whatever  we  know  of  historical  invective,  has  been  lost  to 
tlie  world.    It  is  only  now  in  the  faint  reflection  of  these  censures  of 
President  Davis,  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  man  who,  while  be  ^ 
much  to  ornament  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  yet  persisted  to  the  W 
in  a  long  course  of  practical  errours,  and  was  dead  alike  to  censnre  snd 
expostulation. 

President  Davis  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  Confederacy  for  acertsu 
sort  of  firmness.  He  was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  advice  and  argument 
of  those  who  might  aspire  to  intellectual  equality,  and  possibly  dispjrf* 
with  him  the  credit  of  public  measures.  No  man  could  receive  a  ddeg*^ 
tion  of  Congressmen,  or  any  company  of  persons  who  had  advice  to  give,  cr 
suggestions  to  make,  with  such  a  well-bred  grace,  with  a  politeness  so  «&»• 
ied  as  to  be  almost  sarcastic,  with  a  manner  that  so  plainly  gave  the  id* 
that  liis  company  talked  to  a  post.  But  history  furnishes  numerous  tf' 
amples  of  men  who,  firm  as  flint  in  public  estimation,  and  superionr  ^ 
the  common  addresses  of  humanity,  have  yet  been  as  wax  in  the  handa* 
small  and  unworthy  favourites.    Severest  tyrants  have  been  govemed  bj 
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len  and  court-jesters.  Presideut  Davis,  firm,  cold,  severe  to  those  who 
1  position  or  merit  should  have  been  admitted  into  his  coimsels,  was 
•riously  governed  by  his  wife  ;  had  dismissed  the  Quarter-Master  Gen- 
of  the  Confederacy,  on  account  of  a  woman's  quairel  and  a  criticism 
[re.  Davis'  figure ;  surrounded  himself  with  and  took  into  his  housel  old 
intimate  confidence  men  who  had  been  "  Jenkinses  "  and  court-cor- 
ondents  in  Washington ;  was  imposed  upon  by  "  travelled  gentlemen  " 
obsequious  adventurers ;  and  frequently  placed  in  the  most  important 
mands  and  positions  in  the  Confederacy,  men  who  had  no  other  claim 
is  favour,  than  an  acquaintance  at  West  Point,  or  some  social  pleas* 
y  in  Washington.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Davis  best  testified  that  ho 
the  weakest  of  men,  on  certain  sides  of  his  character,  and  that  he  had 
mantic  sentimentalism,  which  made  him  the  prey  of  preachers  and 
ten.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner — a  single 
3  so  powerful  in  the  Confederacy,  that  it  was  named  "  the  fourth 
:e  " — once  remarked  to  Senator  Wigfall,  that  the  President  was  con- 
ptibly  weak  ;  that  his  eyes  often  filled  with  tears  on  public  occasions ; 
tliat  a  man  who  cried  easily  was  unfit  for  a  ruler.  "  I  do  not  know 
it  that,"  said  the  rugged  Texas  Senator ;  "  there  are  times  in  every 
's  life,  when  it  is  better  to  take  counsel  of  the  heart  than  the  head." 

• 

ell,"  replied  Daniel,  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  any  man  whose  tears  lie 
low,  is  assuredly  weak  and  unreliable.  For  myself,  I  admire  the 
ner  of  the  austere  Romans :  when  they  wept,  the  face  was  turned 
y  and  the  head  covered  with  the  mantle." 

't  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  last  periods  of  the  war,  the  influence 
'resident  Davis  was  almost  entirely  gone,  and  that  the  party  which 
sorted  him  was  scarcely  anything  more  than  that  train  of  followers- 
5h  always  fawns  on  power  and  lives  on  patronage.  There  was  a  large 
y  in  the  Confederacy,  tliat  now  accepted  its  downfall  as  an  inevitable 
It,  in  view  of  what  stared  them  in  the  face,  that  all  the  public  meas- 

of  Mr.  Davis'  administration  had  come  to  be  wrecks.  The  foreign 
:ions  of  the  Confederacy  were  absurdities ;  its  currency  was  almost 
:hles8  rags ;  its  commissariat  was  almost  empty ;  its  system  of  con- 
ation was  almost  like  a  sieve  for  water.  Surely  when  all  these  wrecks 
great  system  of  government  lay  before  the  eyes,  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
i  to  dispute  the  question  of  maladminstration,  debate  the  competency 
resident  Davis,  and  give  him  a  new  lease  of  public  confidence^ 
tfuch  had  been  imagined  in  Richmond  of  propositions  for  peace  nego- 
Dns,  vaguely  reported  as  pending  in  secret  session  of  Congress.  But 
part  of  the  secret  history  of  the  Confederacy  is  easily  told ;  covers  no 

important  facts;  and  will  disappoint  the  reader,  who  may  have  ex- 
ed  from  these  chambers  of  mystery  some  startling  revelations. 
Che  propositions  for  pacification  in  the  last  Confederate  Congress* 
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never  came  to  a  practical  point,  and  were  loose  efforts  indicative  of  Ug 
weak  and  bewildered  mind.   None  of  these  propositions  ever  originated  in 
the  Confederate  Senate ;  no  vote  was  ever  taken  there ;  they  came  fhxD 
the  House  and  were  generalities. 

Almost  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  there  had  been  a  oertain 
Union  party  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  Its  sentiment  wm 
uniform  during  the  term  of  its  existence  ;  but  its  designs  varied  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  war.  Early  in  1863,  a  party  organization  was  eecretlj 
proposed  in  Georgia,  to  introduce  negotiations  with  the  enemy  on  the  part 
of  the  States  separately,  without  regard  to  their  Confederate  faith.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  excessive  vanity  of  GK>v.  Brown  could  be  easily  used  in 
this  matter ;  and  he  was  weak  enough  to  give  his  ear  to  the  coarseet  flat- 
tery and  to  believe  what  a  charlatan  told  him,  that  "  he  (Gov.  Brown) 
held  the  war  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  The  party  of  State  negotiation 
obtained  a  certain  hold  in  Georgia,  in  !N^orthem  Alabama,  and  in  parts  d 
North  Carolina;  but  tlie  great  object  was  to  secure  the  Legislatnre of 
Virginia,  and  for  a  long  period  an  active  and  persistent  influence  was  nsed 
to  get  the  prestige  of  Virginia's  name  for  this  new  project.  But  it  failei 
The  intrigue  caught  such  third-rate  politicians  as  lYickliam,  and  such  chaff 
as  James  Lyons,  and  men  who  had  balanced  all  their  lives  between  North 
and  South.  But  this  was  a  low  order  of  Virginians.  In  the  last  stages  of 
the  war,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  besieged  with  every  influence  in 
favour  of  separate  State  negotiation  with  the  Federal  Government;  pro- 
positions were  made  for  embassies  to  Washington ;  but  the  representative 
body  of  the  proudest  State  in  the  Confederacy  was  true  to  its  great  histor 
ical  trust,  and  preferred  that  Virginia  should  go  down  to  posterity  prondly, 
starkly,  with  the  title  of  a  subjugated  people,  rather  than  a  commnni^ 
which  bartered  its  Confederate  faith,  its  honour,  and  its  true  glory  for  tke 
small  measure  of  an  enemy's  mercy,  and  the  pittance  of  his  coDce6sioo& 
The  deliberate  choice  of  Virginia,  in  the  very  last  period  of  the  war,  wis 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  fortune  of  the  Confederate  arms,  holding  her  so- 
tarnished  honour  in  her  hands,  and  committing  to  history  along  with  tb 
record  of  success  or  of  disaster  the  greatest  and  most  spoUees  Esme  of 
modem  times. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1865,  Virginia  raised  her  voice  for  the  W 
time  in  the  war,  and  gave  official  expression  to  her  heroic  choice.  I^  * 
public  letter  of  the  two  Houses  of  her  Legislature  to  President  Jh^f 
was  then  declared :  "  The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  desire  in  this  c^^ 
ical  period  of  our  affairs,  by  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  them,  and  bjo* 
dedication,  if  need  be,  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  totbi 
common  cause,  to  strengthen  our  hands,  and  to  give  success  toonrstiV 
gle  for  liberty  and  independence."  The  reply  of  President  Davis  ^ 
noble.     Almost  his  last  official  writing  was  a  tribute  to  the  grand  State « 
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irginia.   To  the  presiding  officer  of  her  Legislature,  he  wrote :  '*  Tour  as- 

rance  is  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification ;  and  while  conveyiDg 

yon  my  thanks  for  the  expression  of  the  confidence  of  tlie  General  As- 

tnbly  in  my  sincere  devotion  to  my  country  and  sacred  cause,  1  muat 

g  permission,  in  return,  to  bear  witness  to  the  uncalculating,  unhesitating 

irit  with  which  Virginia  has,  from  the  moment  when  she  first  drew  the 

'ord,  consecrated  the  blood  of  her  children  and  all  her  material  resources 

the  achievement  of  the  object  of  our  struggle." 

If  the  spirit  of  Virginia  had  animated  the  entire  Confederacy,  a  cause 
w  prostrate  might  have  been  still  erect  and  in  arms,  and  perhaps  trium- 

ant.  For  after  all,  the  main  condition  of  the  success  of  the  Confederacy 
18  simply  resUtUton,  the  quality  that  endures ;  and  as  long  as  the  people 
sre  resolved  to  be  free,  there  was  no  military  power  that  could  have  been 
oimoned  by  the  enemy,  to  bring  under  subjection  a  country  occupying 
many  square  miles,  and  so  wild  and  difficult  as  that  of  the  South.  The 
Ad  may  easily  discover  many  causes  that  concurred  in  the  decline  and 
wnfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  contributed  something  to  the 
tastrophe ;  but  one  rises  uppermost,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  expia- 
tion, is  sufficient  and  conclusive — the  general  demoralization  of  the  peo* 
e,  and  that  demoralization  consequent  upon  such  a  want  of  confidence  in 
e  administration  of  President  Davis,  as  was  never  before  exhibited  be- 
reen  a  people  and  its  rulers  in  a  time  of  revolution.  Hq  who  takes  broad 
id  enlightened  views  of  great  historical  results,  and  is  not  satisfied  to  let 
Is  mind  rest  on  secondary  causes  and  partial  explanations,  will  ascribe 
le  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  to  a  general  breakng  down  of 
16  public  virtue,  and  the  debasement  of  a  people  who,  having  utterly  lost 
ope  in  their  rulers,  and  having  no  heart  for  a  new  experiment,  descend 
>  tame  and  infamous  submission  to  what  they  consider  fortune. 

We  may  properly  add  here  some  considerations  of  an  extraordinary 
easure  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  indicative,  indeed,  of 
B  desperate  condition  of  the  country,  and  of  the  disposition  of  the  gov- 
iment  to  catch  at  straws.  Throughout  the  entire  session  of  the  last 
digress  in  Bichmond  there  was  an  ill-natured  debate  of  a  proposition  to 
^  the  slaves,  and  thus  repair  the  strength  and  organization  of  the 
Kiies.  .The  circumstances  in  which  this  proposition  was  discussed 
^'Wed  plainly  enough  that  the  yield  of  the  conscription  law  had  been 
^<2tically  exhausted,  and  were  the  occasion  of  prejudicial  dissensions, 
ich  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.  It  may  easily  be 
filiated  that  out  of  three  million  slaves,  two  hundred  thousand  might 
^©  been  spared,  and  brought  into  the  field.  This  addition,  if  made 
^«  time  ago,  might  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  South,  cou- 
pling how  evenly  the  balance  hung  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  war. 
't:  the  time  for  this  measure  was  past ;   soldiers  could  not  be  impro- 
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vised ;  there  was  no  time  to  drill  and  perlect  negro  recruits  before  the  re^ 
sumption  of  the  active  and  decisive  campaigti ;  and  it  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  shiftlessness  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  Congress,  that  there  should  have  been  debated  a  bill  to 
put  two  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  the  Confederate  armies  at  a  time 
when  there  were  not  five  thousand  spare  arms  in  the  Confederacy  and  our 
retmned  prisoners  could  not  actually  find  muskets  with  which  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  merits  of  the  question  of  enlist- 
ing the  negro  and  competing  with  the  enemy  in  this  branch  of  the  recruit 
ing  service,  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  measure  was  actual- 
ly discussed  in  Bichmond  rendered  it  impracticable  and  absurd,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  controversy  which,  however  barren  of  proper  results,  created 
parties  and  drew  lines  of  exasperated  prejudice  through  diflTerent  classes 
of  the  people.    The  country,  in  its  exhausted  state,  could  not  half  feed 
and  clothe  the  few  soldiers  left  in  the  ranks.     Hence,  under  all  possible 
circumstances,  the  negroes  could  but  add  to  the  painful  embarrassments 
already  existing.     The  policy  of  the  government  in  this,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  its  measures,  was  lamentably  weak  and  short-sighted.    To  suppose  that 
it  could  accomplish  with  negro  soldiers  what  it  had  totally  failed  to  do 
with  the  white,  who  had  a  much  greater  interest  in"  the  issue,  was  su- 
premely absurd.    Tlie  actual  results  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  on  tlie 
subject  were  ridiculously  small,  and  after  the  pattern  of  all  its  other  pro- 
ductions in  its  last  session — a  pretence  of  doing  something,  yet  so  far  be- 
low the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  to  be  to  the  last  degree  puerile,  absurd, 
and  contemptible.    The  proposition  to  arm  negroes  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber, 1864 ;  it  was  debated  until  March,  1865  ;  and  the  result  was  a  weak 
compromise  on  the  heel  of  the  session  by  which  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion  as  a  reward  for  the  negroes'  services  was  studiously  excluded,  and  the 
President  simply  authorized  to  accept  fl-om  their  masters  such  slaves  as 
they  might  choose  to  dedicate  to  the  military  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

Such  paltry  legislation  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that 
vague  desperation  in  the  Confederacy  which  grasped  at  shadows ;  whicli 
conceived  great  measures,  the  actual  results  of  which  were  yet  insionifi- 
cant ;  which  showed  its  sense  of  insecurity — and  yet,  after  all,  had  not 
nerve  enough  to  make  a  practical  and  persistent  effort  at  safety. 
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ITRAOK  OF  FIRE. — SHERMAN^S  "  BUMMERS.*' — WHAT  WAS  THOUGHT  OF   THEM  IN  WABHING- 

T^ON. — SHERMAN  TURNS  HIS  OOLUMNS  ON  COLUMBIA. — ^DISPOSITION  OF  THE  GONFXDBRATV 

^'ORCES  BETWEEN  AUGUSTA  AND  CHARLESTON. — WHY  COLUMBIA  WAS  NOT  DEFENDED.— 

C3ALLANTRY  OF  GEN.  WAUB  HAMPTON. — SACK  AND  DBBTRUOnON  OF  COLUMBIA. — SHXR- 

ShiAN^S  SOLEMN  PROMISE  TO  THE  MAYOR. — ROBBERY  AND  OUTRAGE  IN  THE  STREETS. — THS 

<:3ATHOLIC  CONVENT.— SOME  OF  THE  FEDERAL  SOLDIERS  TELL  OF  THE  PROPOSED  DESTRUO 

TVION  OF  THE  TOWN. — IT  IS  FIRED  IN  TWENTY  PLACES. — HORROURS  OF  THE  CONFLAGRA 

"^lON. — SCENES  OF  MISERY  AND  RUIN. — ^PROOFS  THAT    SHERMAN   WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

^THS  FIRE. — ^ARRAY  OF  EVIDENCE  ON  THIS  SUBJECT. — FALL  OF  CHARLESTON. — THE  CITY 

:^VAOUATED  BY  HARDEE.— OCCASION  OF   DELAY   BY   PRESIDENT   DAVIS. — AN   EXPLOSION 

.ajn>  CONFLAGRATION. — APPEARANCE    OF  THE   CITY   AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  OF  CONFLICT. — 

C3APTURE  OF  FORT  FISHER. — ^FALL  OF  WILMINGTON. — THE  ENEMY's  VIEWS  OF  THE  IMPOR- 

TTANCE  OF  WILMINGTON. — HOW  IT  WAS   TO    BE   USED  AS   ANOTHER  BASE  OF  OPERATIONS 

rvOWARDS  RICHMOZn). — ITS  CAPTURE  AUXILIARY  TO  SHERMAN^S  MOVEMENT. — THE  FIRST 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  IT. — BUTLER*S  POWDER-SHIP. — FAILURE  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. — THE 

:teUt'LER-ORANT  CONTROVERSY. — SECOND  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  WILMINGTON. — GEN.  BRAGG 

.AGAIN  ON  THE  MILITARY  STAGE. — HOW  THE  ENEMY  EFFECTED  A  LANDING  ABOVE  FORT 

:»ISHER. — WANT  OF  VIGILANCE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES. — GEN.  HOKE  FLANKED 

AND  RETREATS. — THE  FORT  TAKEN  BY  ASSAULT. — CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  ENEMY *S -FLEET. 

• ITS  TERRIBLE  FIRE. — GEN.   BRAGG  EVACUATES   WILMINGTON. — GRANT^S  INSTRUCTIONS 

'XO  SOHOFIELD  TO    CO-OPERATE  WITH  SHERMAN. — THE  CAMPAIGN  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA.— 
«>nERMAN  MOVES    APPARENTLY   TOWARDS    CHARLOTTE,  AND  DEFLECTS  TO  FAYETTEVILLE. 

'  MOVEMENT  OF  THE   CO-OPERATING  COLUMNS  FROM  WILMINGTON   AND  NEWBERN. — GEN. 

%RAGG  ENGAGES  THE  ENEMY  NEAR  KINSTON. — SUCCESS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATES. — AR- 
laVAL  OF  SOHOFIELD  AND  TERRY  AT  GOLDSB0R0\ — SHERMAN  PUSHES  ON  THERE. — GSN. 
aOHNBTON^S  COMMAND,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  FORCES. — HARDEE 
LOSES  TWO -THIRDS  OF  HIS  ARMY  BY  DESERTIONS. — ^HE  ENGAGES  THE  ENEMY  NEAR 
AVERYSRORO',  AND  IS  COMPELLED  TO  FALL  BACK. — THE  ENGAGEMENT  AT  BENTONVILLB. 
—JOHNSTON  FIGHTS  TWO  COUPS  OF  THE  ENEMY  AND  KTTJATRIOK's  CAVALRY  WTTH  FOUR? 
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TXSN  THOUSAND  MXK. — SUCCESS  ON  THB  CONFEDBBATB  BIGHT. — JOHNSTON  HOLDS  UVL 
GROUND  AQAINST  THB  WHOLE  OF  SHBRMAN^S  ARMY,  AND  RBTRBATS  DEUBEBATZLY  TO 
BMITHFIELD. — SHEBMAN^S  ARRIVAL  AT  GOLDSBORO\ — CONFERENCE  AT  CITY  POINT  qf 
SHERMAN,  GRANT  AND  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

In  capturing  Savannah,  Sherman  not  only  obtained  a  great  prize  io 
ordnance  and  cotton,  which,  after  a  fashion  somewhat  Oriental,  he  desig- 
nated as  a  "  Christmas  gift  "  to  his  master  in  Washington.  He  also  ob- 
tained a  position  of  great  military  value.  From  the  banks  of  the  Savannah 
River,  he  beheld  opened  before  him  all  the  avenues  into  and  through 
South  Carolina,  and  discovered  a  new  route,  reaching  to  what  had  now 
become  the  last  and  contracted  theatre  of  war  in  the  Confederacy.  The 
Northern  newspapers  declared  that  when  Sherman's  legions  looked  across 
the  Savannah  to  the  shores  of  Carolina,  they  sent  up  a  "  howl  of  delight" 
There  was  a  terrible  gladness  in  the  realization  of  bo  many  hopes  and 
wishes — in  seeing  the  most  hated  State  of  the  South  almost  prostrate,  and 
offering  the  prospect  of  outrage  with  impunity. 

It  had  been  the  first  idea  of  Gen.  Grant,  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
Sherman  at  Savannah,  that,  after  establishing  a  base  on  the  sea-coast,  with 
necessary  garrison  t;o  include  all  his  artillery  and  cavalry,  he  should  come 
by  water  to  City  Point  with  the  remainder  of  his  command,  to  ensure  the 
capture  of  Lee's  aiiny  or  to  smother  it  with  numbers.  But  this  plan  of 
operations  was  changed.  "  On  the  18th  of  December,"  writes  Gen.  Grant, 
"  having  received  information  of  the  defeat  and  utter  rout  of  Hood's  army 
by  Gen.  Thomas,  and  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  ocean 
transportation,  it  would  take  over  two  months  to  transport  Sherman's 
army,  and  doubting  whether  he  might  not  contribute  as  much  towards  the 
desired  result  by  operating  from  where  he  was,  I  wrote  to  him  to  that 
effect,  and  asked  him  for  his  views  as  to  what  would  be  best  to  do.  A  few 
days  after  this  I  received  a  communication  from  Gen.  Sherman,  of  date  of 
16th  of  December,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  my  order  of  the  6th,  and 
informing  me  of  his  preparations  to  carry  it  into  effect  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  transportation.  Also,  that  he  had  expected  upon  reducing  Savannah, 
instantly  to  march  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  thence  to  Baleigh,  and 
thence  to  report  to  me ;  but  that  this  would  consume  about  six  weeks' 
time  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  whereas  by  sea  he  could  probably  reach 
mc  by  the  middle  of  January.  The  confidence  he  manifested  in  this  letter 
of  being  able  to  march  up  and  join  me,  pleased  me ;  and,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  I  directed  him,  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, to  make  preparations  to  start,  as  he  proposed,  without  delay,  to  break 
uj)  the  railroads  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  join  the  armies  operat- 
ing against  Richmond,  as  soon  as  he  could." 

The  middle  of  January  saw  Sherman's  troops  actually  in  motion  for 
the  Carolina  campaign.     His  right  wing,  under  Howard,  was  taken  by 
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tGT  to  Beaufort,  ¥7  here  it  began  to  move  up  the  Charleaton  Baiboad ; 
lie  the  left  wing,  nnder  Slocum,  with  Eilpatrick's  cavalrj,  was  to  croes 

Savannah  at  Sister's  Feny,  and  move  up  towards  Augusta.  The  de- 
X  of  this  disposition  of  forces  was  to  confuse  the  Confederates  as  to 
airman's  real  objective  point,  and  divide  their  forces  at  Augusta  from 
3^  at  Charleston  and  its  vicinity,  under  the  impression  that  each  place 
I  tiireatened ;  thus  preventing  their  concentration,  which  might  readily 
t:^  the  rivers  successive  lines  of  defence,  and  eluding  any  opposition  until 
tkdd  passed  Columbia,  which  was  really  his  first  objective  point. 
Howard's  movement  on  the  right  threatened  Charleston  and  Branch- 
e  ;  and  while  one  division  remained  at  Pocotaligo  to  keep  up  the  ap- 
■I'^ince  of  marching  on  Charleston  by  the  railroad  bridge  near  that  point, 
i^mainder  of  the  command  moved  up  the  Salkahatchie  Elver,  crossed, 
Oct  without  opposition,  what  might  have  been  made  a  line  of  strong 
^lace,  and  pushed  on  for  the  Augusta  and  Charleston  Railroad.    On  the 

February,  Howard  occupied  two  points  on  this  railroad,  at  Ramburg 
at  Midway,  and  commenced  destroying  the  track.      Sherman's  left 
^S  J^ftd  struck  the  road  further  up,  towards  Augusta,  and  had  also  com- 
^C5ed  the  work  of  destruction. 

Ill  reaching  this  important  line  of  communication,  Sherman's  march 
I-  been  tracked  by  fire.  The  well-known  sight  of  colunms  of  black 
olje  attested  its  progress.  In  Georgia  not  many  dwelling-houses  were 
t'ned ;  in  South  Carolina  the  rule  was  the  other  way,  and  positively 
^vything  was  given  to  destruction  and  pillage.  The  country  was  convert- 

into  one  vast  bonfire.  The  pine  forests  were  fired,  the  resin  factories  were 
-ed,  the  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  were  fired.  The  middle 
^  the  finest  day  looked  black  and  gloomy,  for  a  dense  smoke  arose  on  all 
des,  clouding  the  very  heavens.  At  night  the  tall  pine  trees  seemed  so 
lany  pillars  of  fire. 

The  scenes  of  license  and  plunder  which  attended  these  conflagrations 
^ere  even  more  terrible.  Long  trains  of  fugitives  lined  the  roads,  with 
'omen  and  children,  and  horses  and  stock  and  cattle,  seeking  refuge  from 
le  pursuers.  Long  lines  of  wagonf  covered  the  highways.  Half-naked 
3ople  cowered  from  the  winter  under  bush-tents  in  tlie  thickets,  under  the 
ives  of  houses,  under  the  railroad  sheds,  and  in  old  cars  left  them  along 
le  route.  Habitation  after  habitation,  village  after  village,  sent  up  its 
^al  flames  to  the  others,  and  lighted  the  sky  with  crimson  horrours. 
ranaries  were  emptied,  and  where  the  grain  was  not  carried  off,  it  was 
rewn  to  waste  under  the  feet  of  the  cavalry,  or  consigned  to  the  fire  which 
msumed  the  dwelling.  The  roads  were  covered  with  butchered  cattle, 
>g8,  mules,  and  the  costliest  furniture.  Yaluable  cabinets,  rich  pianos, 
Bre  not  only  hewn  to  pieces,  but  bottles  of  ink,  turpentine,  oil,  whatever 
uld  efface  or  destroy,  was  employed  to  defile  and  ruin.    Horses  were 
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ridden  into  the  houses.  Beautifol  homesteads  of  the  parish  genti}*,  with 
their  wonderful  tropical  gardens,  were  ruined.  Ancient  dwellings  of  black 
cypresS;  one  hundred  years  old,  were  given  to  the  torch  as  recklesdy  m 
were  the  rude  hovels.  Choice  pictures  and  works  of  art,  firom  Europe, 
select  and  numerous  libraries,  objects  of  peace  wholly,  were  all  destroyei 
The  inhabitants  were  left  to  st^ve,  compelled  to  feed  only  upon  theg^ 
ago  to  be  found  in  the  abandoned  camps  of  the  soldiers.  The  com  scraped 
up  from  the  spots  where  the  horses  fed,  was  the  only  means  of  life  left  to 
thousands  lately  in  affluence. 

Sherman  had  in  his  army  a  service  which  he  seems  proud  to  have  ex- 
hibited as  a  novel  and  unique  feature — that  of  so-called  "  bununers."  The 
wretches  thus  curiously  designated,  were  allowed  as  irregular  foragers  to 
eat  up  and  plunder  the  country,  often  going  twenty  miles  from  the  main 
columns  to  burn,  to  steal,  to  commit  nameless  crimes,  always  assured  of 
welcome  to  the  main  body  if  they  returned  with  horses  embellished  with 
strings  of  poultry  or  stolen  vehicles  laden  with  supplies.  How  far  this 
worse  than  brigandish  service  was  recognized  by  Gen.  Sherman  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that,  when  at  the  close  of  the  war,  his  army  had  a 
triumphal  procession  in  Washington,  the  department  of  "  bummere  "  was 
represented  in  the  line ;  and  the  crowd  of  admirers  tliat  pressed  upon  it 
was  excessively  entertained  by  men  on  scraggy  mules,  laden  with  broken 
furniture  and  household  goods,  representing  the  prowess  of  cut-throats 
and  thieves.* 

*  A  oorrespondent  of  the  Kew  York  Herald^  who  accompanied  Sherman's  march  throQg^  ^ 
Corolinas,  gives  the  following  definition  of  "  the  bummer :" 

*^  Any  man  who  has  seen  the  object  that  the  name  appUes  to,  will  acknowledge  that  it  wis  ad- 
mirably selected.    Fancy  a  ragged  man,  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  many  a  pine-knot  fire,  wtmtr 
ed  on  a  scraggy  mule,  without  a  saddle,  with  a  gun,  a  knapsack,  a  butcher-knife,  and  a  plug  btf, 
stealing  his  way  through  the  pine  forests  far  out  on  the  flanks  of  a  column,  keen  on  the  flocnt  of 
rebels,  or  bacon,  or  silver  spoons,  or  com,  or  anything  valuable,  and  you  have  him  in  joar  mioi 
Think  how  you  would  admire  him  if  you  were  a  lone  woman,  with  a  family  of  small  diSdreo,  br 
from  help,  when  he  blandly  inquired  where  you  kept  your  valuable.    Think  how  you  would  ODii 
when  he  pried  open  your  chests  with  his  bayonet,  or  knocked  to  pieces  your  tables,  pianoa,  tfd 
chairs,  tore  your  bed-clothing  in  three-inch  strips,  and  scattered  them  about  the  yard.    The  **baB- 
mers  *'  say  it  takes  too  much  time  to  use  keys.    Colour  is  no  protection  from  these  roogfaridA 
They  go  through  a  negro  cabin,  in  search  of  diamonds  and  gold  watches,  with  just  as  mneh  fn^ 
dom  and  vivacity  as  they  "  loot  **  the  dwelling  of  a  wealthy  planter.    They  appear  to  be  ^omemi 
of  a  spirit  of  "  pure  cussedness.'*    One  incident  of  many  will  iUustrate :  A  banuner  stepped  inle  t 
house  and  inquired  for  sorghmn.    The  Ady  of  the  house  presented  a  jug,  which  he  said  was  tw 
heavy ;  so  he  merely  filled  his  canteen.    Then  taking  a  huge  wad  of  tobaooo  from  his  mouth,  hi 
thrust  it  into  the  jug.    The  lady  inquired,  in  wonder,  why  he  spoiled  that  which  he  did  not  wot 
'  Oh,  some  fellerll  come  along  and  taste  Uiat  sorghum,  and  think  youVe  poisoned  him ;  thenhA 
bum  your  d— d  old  house."    There  are  hundreds  of  these  mounted  men  with  the  column,  and  tbet 
go  everywhere.    Some  of  them  are  loaded  down  with  silver-ware,  gold  coin,  and  other  valodikik 
I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  three-fifths  (in  value)  of  the  personal  property  of  the  oofimtiei  we  km 
passed  through  were  taken  by  Sherman*8  army." 
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At  onr  lost  account  of  the  stages  of  Sherman's  march  he  had  gained  the 
»emneiila  formed  by  the  Salkahatchie  and  Edisto  Rivers,  and  had  now  the 
hoice  of  going  to  Angnsta  or  Charleston.  lie  declined  both  places.  In 
is  oflScial  report,  he  says :  ^^  Without  wasting  time  or  labour  on  Branch- 
ille  or  Charleston,  which  I  knew  the  enemy  could  no  longer  hold,  I  turned 
11  the  columrs  straight  on  Columbia."  On  the  16th  February,  his  ad- 
*ance  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Saluda  in  iront  of  Columbia. 

It  had  been  hoped  to  the  last  by  the  people  of  Columbia  that  the 
own  would  be  vigorously  defended,  and  made  a  point  of  decisive  contest 
a  Sherman's  pathway.  But  the  old,  wretched  excuse  of  want  of  concen- 
cation  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  to  apply  here.  Gten.  Hardee  was  not 
he  man  to  grasp  the  business  of  a  large  army,  and  he  had  never  had  his 
>rcefl  well  in  hand.  The  remnants  of  Hood's  army,  the.corps  of  Cheatham 
nd  Stewart,  had  been  brought  to  Augusta,  to  find  that  Sherman  had 
iven  the  cold  shoulder  to  it,  and  moved  down  the  railroad.  On  the  lower 
art  of  the  road,  Hardee  could  not  be  persuaded  that  Charleston  was  not 
he  chief  object  of  Sherman's  desires,  and  so  lay  behind  his  fortifications,  at 
tranchville,  to  protect  it.  In  this  uncertainty  of  purpose  there  was  no 
3rce  afield  sufficient  to  check  Sherman's  course.  The  only  Confederate 
roops  which  contested  his  advance  upon  Columbia  consisted  of  the  mount- 
d  men  of  Hampton,  Wheeler,  Butler,  etc.,  and,  although  they  made  stub- 
»om  head  against  the  enemy,  their  opposition  could  not,  of  course,  be 
tore  than  that  of  severe  skirmishing. 

Yet,  to  the  last  moment,  it  was  hoped  Columbia  might  be  saved.  It 
7S8  asserted  that  the  corps  of  Cheatham  and  Stewart  were  making  forced 
larches,  with  a  view  to  a  junction  with  the  troops  under  Beauregard,  and 
uch  was  the  spirit  of  the  Confederate  troops,  and  one  of  the  Generals  at 
3a8t,  that  almost  at  the  moment  when  Sherman's  advance  was  entering 
be  town,  Hampton's  cava&y  was  in  order  of  battle,  and  only  waiting  the 
ommand  to  charge  it.  But  the  horrours  of  a  street  fight  in  a  defenceless 
ity,  filled  with  women  and  children,  were  prudently  avoided ;  and  the 
/onfederate  troops  were  drawn  off  from  the  scene  at  the  very  hour  when 
he  Federals  were  entering  it.  The  gallant  and  chivalrous  Hampton  was 
ager  to  do  battle  to  the  last ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  display  a  white 
lag  from  the  tower  of  the  City  Hall,  he  threatened  to  tear  it  down  ;  he 
eluctantly  left  the  city,  and  so  slowly  that  a  portion  of  his  command 
lassed  on  the  road  to  Winnsboro'  in  sight  of  the  advance  column  of  the 
nemy,  giving  it  the  idea  of  a  flank  movement  of  cavalry. 
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Columbia  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning  of  the  17tb 
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February,  by  tlie  mayor,  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  asked  for  the  cifazens  "  the 
treatment  accorded    by  the  usages  of   civilized    warfare."       Shemum 
promised  this.     As  night  approached,  peixjeiving  that  the  mayor  was  ex- 
hausted by  his  labours  of  the  day,  he  counselled  him  to  retire  to  rest,  say- 
ing :    "  Not  a  finger's  breadth,  Mr.  Mayor,  of  your  city  shall  be  harmed. 
You  may  lie  down  to  sleep,  satisfied  that  your  town  shall  be  as  safe  in  mr 
hands  as  if  wholly  in  your  own."     Such  was  very  nearly  the  language  in 
which  he  spoke ;  such  was  the  substance  of  it.    He  added :    "  It  will  be- 
come my  duty  to  destroy  some  of  the  public  or  Government  buildings ;  bnt 
I  will  reserve  this  performance  to  another  day.    It  shall  be  done  to-mor- 
row j  provided  the  day  be  calm."    With  this  assurance  the  mayor  retired. 
But  the  work  of  pillage  had  begun  when  the  Federal  troops  had  first 
reached  the  head  of  Main  street.    Stores  were  broken  open,  and  the  con- 
tents strewn  on  the  side-walk  ;  citizens  were  robbed  in  tiie  street ;  no  one 
felt  safe  in  his  own  dwelling.*    Robbery  was  going  on  at  every  comer— 

*  We  ibro  indebted  for  many  incidents  of  the  sack  and  destraction  of  Colombia  to  a  pabfiatka 
in  the  Dail  j  Phcmix,  We  group  some  of  these  incidents  to  make  a  partial  picture  of  oatnges  in- 
numerable and  ahnost  indescribable: 

**  At  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  almost  every  house  was  Tisited  by  groups,  averaging  in  nnmber 
from  two  to  six  persons.  Some  of  these  entered  dvilly  enough,  but  pertfaiadoiudy  entered,  in  sqbm 
cases,  begging  for  milk,  eggs,  bread  and  meat — ^in  most  cases,  demjuiding  them.  In  the  kooie, 
parties  less  meek  of  temper  than  these  pushed  their  way,  and  the  first  intimation  of  their  presence, 
as  they  were  confronted  at  the  entrance,  was  a  pistol  olapped  at  the  head  or  bosom  of  the  owner, 
whether  male  or  female. 

'*  *  Tour  watch  I  *  *  Your  money ! '  was  the  demand.  Frequently,  no  demand  was  made.  But- 
ly,  indeed,  was  a  word  spoken,  where  the  watch  or  chain,  or  ring  or  traodet,  presented  itielf  con- 
spicuously to  the  eya  It  was  incontinently  plucked  away  from  the  neck,  breast  or  bosom.  Hun- 
dreds of  women,  still  greater  numbers  of  old  men,  were  thus  despoiled.  The  slimiest  show  of  ^^ 
sistance  provoked  violence  to  the  person. 

**  The  venerable  Mr.  Alfred  Huger  was  thus  robbed  in  the  chamber  and  presenoe  of  his  fioiilyi 
and  in  the  eyes  of  an  almost  dying  wife.  He  offered  resistance,  and  was  collared  and  dispoMeoed 
by  violence. 

**  In  the  open  streets  the  pickpockets  were  mostly  active.  A  frequent  mode  of  operating  vis 
by  first  asking  you  the  hour.  If  thoughtless  enough  to  reply,  producing  the  watch  or  io^citing 
Its  possession,  it  was  quietly  taken  from  hand  or  pocket,  and  transferred  to  the  pooket  of  the  *  other 
gentleman,'  with. some  such  remark  as  this :  'A  pretty  little  watch  that  111  take  it  mjsdf ;  it 
Just  suits  mc*  And  the  appropriation  followed ;  and  if  you  hinted  any  dislike  to  the  prooee£n( 
a  grasp  was  taken  of  your  collar,  and  the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  put  to  your  ear. 

*'  Tlie  venerable  Mr.  H —  stood  ready,  with  his  eouteau  de  chant  made  bare  in  his  boiam, 

lovering  around  the  persons  of  his  innocent  daughters.    Mr.  0 ^  on  beholding  Bome  too  finnfiu 

approach  to  one  of  his  daughters,  bade  the  num  stand  off  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  sayii^  that  ^Aik 
ho  submitted  to  be  robbed  of  property,  he  would  sacrifice  life  without  reserve— his  own  and  that  oC 
the  assailant — ^before  bis  child^s  honour  should  be  abused. 

**  Mr.  James  G.  Gibbes  with  difficulty,  pistol  in  hand,  and  only  with  the  asnstanoe  of  a  Yaakn 
officer,  rescued  two  young  women  from  the  clutches  of  as  many  mffiaos.** 

"  A  Mrs.  J—  was  but  recently  confined.    Her  condition  was  very  helpfeea.     Her  Bfc  hng 
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In  nearly  every  house.  It  was  useless  to  complain.  Crowds  of  e8ci»ped 
prisoners,  soldiers,  and  negroes,  intoxicated  with  their  new-bom  liberty, 

upmi  a  hair.  The  men  were  apprised  of  all  the  facta  in  the  case.  They  barst  into  the  ohamoer— 
took  the  rings  from  the  lady's  fingers — plucked  the  watch  from  beneath  her  pillow,  and  so  orer* 
whelmed  her  with  terrour,  that  she  sunk  under  the  treatment,  Bur?iYing  their  departure  but  a  day 
or  two. 

**  In  several  instances  parlours,  articles  of  crockery,  and  even  beds,  were  used  by  the  soldiera 
•8  if  they  were  water-closets.  In  one  case,  a  party  used  vessels  in  this  way,  then  put  them  on  the 
bed,  fired  at  and  smashed  them  to  pieces,  emptying  the  filthy  oontents  over  the  l[)edding. 

"In  sereral  cases,  newly  made  graves  wore  opened,  the  coffins  taken  out,  broken  open,  in  search 
of  buried  treasure,  and  the  corpses  left  exposed.  Every  spot  in  grave-yard  or  garden,  whioh 
■eemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed,  was  sounded  with  sword,  or  bayonet,  or  ramrod,  in  the 
desperate  search  after  ^poil*' 

A  lady  spoke  mdignantly  to  General  Atkins,  of  Sherman's  army,  and  said  of  that  General,  **  He 
wars  upon  women  I " 

"  Tes,"  said  Atkins,  '*  and  justly.  It  is  the  women  of  the  South  who  koep  up  this  cursed  rebel- 
lion. It  gave  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  see  those  proud  (Georgia  women  begging  crumbs  from 
Yankee  leavings ;  and  this  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  all  you  Carolina  women." 

Esoordng  a  sad  procession  of  fugitives  from  the  burning  dwellings,  one  of  the  soldiers  sidd : 

"  What  a  glorious  sight  I  " 

"  Terribly  so,"  said  one  of  the  ladies. 

"  Grand  I "  sud  he. 

*'  Very  pitiful,"  was  the  reply. 

The  lady  added : 

"  Uow,  as  men,  you  can  behold  the  horrours  of  this  soene,  and  behold  the  sufferings  of  these 
innocents,  without  terrible  pangs  of  self-condemnation  and  self-loathing,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 


cave." 


**  We  glory  in  it  I  '*  was  the  answer.  **  I  tell  you,  madam,  that  when  the  people  of  the  North 
hear  of  the  vengeance  we  have  meted  out  to  your  city,  there  will  be  one  universal  shout  of  rejoic- 
ing from  man,  woman  and  child,  from  Maine  to  Maryland." 

"  Tou  are,  then,  sir,  only  a  fitting  representative  of  your  people." 

Another,  who  had  forced  himself  as  an  escort  upon  a  party,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  said, 
pointing  to  the  thousand  stacks  of  chimneys,  "  You  are  a  curious  people  here  in  house-buUding. 
You  run  up  your  chimneys  before  you  build  the  house." 

One  who  had  been  similarly  impudent,  said  to  a  mother,  who  was  bearing  a  child  in  her  arms : 

"  Let  me  carry  the  baby,  madam." 

'^Do  not  touch  him  for  your  life,"  was  the  reply.  ^*I  would  sooner  hurl  lim  into  the  flames, 
and  plunge  in  after  him  than  that  he  should  be  polluted  by  your  touch.  Nor  shall  a  child  of  mine 
ever  have  even  the  show  of  obligation  to  a  Yankee  I " 

^  Well,  that's  going  it  strong,  by ;  but  I  like  your  pluck.    We  like  it  d— e ;  and  you'll 

see  us  coming  back  after  the  war — every  man  of  us — to  get  a  Carolina  wife.  We  hate  your  men 
Ske  h — ^1,  but  we  love  your  women ! " 

•*  We  much  prefer  your  hate,  even  though  it  comes  in  fire.    Will  you  leave  us,  sir  ?  " 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  our  women  were  able  to  preserve  their  coolness  and  firmness 
imder  the  assaults.  We  have  quite  an  amusing  story  of  a  luckless  wife,  who  was  confronted  by  a 
stalwart  soldier,  with  a  horrid  oath  and  a  cocked  revolver  at  her  head. 

•*  Your  watch  I  your  money  I  you  d— d  rebel  b — h  I " 

The  horrid  oaths,  the  sudden  demand,  fierce  look  and  rapid  action,  so  terrified  her  that  sht 
fried  out,  **  Oh !  my  G— d !  I  have  no  watch,  no  money,  except  what's  tied  round  my  waist!  ** 

We  need  not  say  how  defUy  the  Bowie-ki^e  was  applied  to  loose  the  stays  of  the  lady. 
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wuicli  they  looked  upon  as  a  license  to  do  as  thej  pleased,  were  parading 
the  streets  in  groups.  The  reign  of  terrour  did  not  fairly  begin  till  night 
In  some  instances,  where  parties  complained  of  the  misrule  and  robbery, 
Federal  soldiers  said  to  them,  with  a  chuckle :  ^^  This  is  nothing.  Wail 
till  to-m'ght,  and  you'll  see  h — IL" 

In  the  town  of  Columbia  was  a  Catholic  convent,  the  Li^y  Superiour 
of  which  had  educated  Gen.  Sherman's  daughter,  and  now  laid  claim  to 
his  protection  for  the  young  women  in  her  charge.  A  guard  of  eight  or 
ten  men  were  detailed  for  the  institution.  But  a  Catholic  ofBcer  in  She^ 
man's  army  visited  the  convent,  warned  the  Lady  Superiour  of  danger, 
and  whispered  to  her,  ^^  I  must  tell  you,  my  sister,  Columbia  is  a  doomed 
city." 

A  few  moments  later,  while  Mayor  Goodwyn  was  conversing  with  a 
Federal  soldier,  three  rockets  were  shot  up  by  tiie  enemy  from  the  capitol 
square.  As  the  soldier  beheld  these  rockets,  he  cried  out :  ^^  Alas  I  alas ! 
for  your  poor  city  1  It  is  doomed.  Those  rockets  are  the  signal.  The 
town  is  to  be  fired."  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  after,  the  flames  broke 
out  in  twenty  distinct  quarters. 

Engines  and  hose  were  brought  out  by  the  firemen,  but  these  were 
soon  driven  from  their  labours — which  were  indeed  idle  against  such  a 
storm  of  fire — by  the  pertinacious  hostility  of  the  soldiers ;  the  hose  was 
hewn  to  pieces,  and  the  firemen,  dreading  'worse  usage  to  themselves,  left 
the  field  in  despair.  Meanwhile,  the  flames  spread  from  side  to  side,  from 
front  to  rear,  from  street  to  street.  All  the  thoroughfares  were  quickly 
crowded  with  helpless  women  and  children,  some  in  their  night-clothes. 
Agonized  mothers,  seeking  their  childi'en,  all  affrighted  and  terrified,  were 
rushing  on  all  sides  from  the  raging  flames  and  falling  houses.  Invalids 
had  to  be  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  flames  and 
smoke  that  swept  the  streets,  or  to  the  cold  of  the  open  air  in  back  yards. 

The  scene  at  the  convent  was  a  sad  one.  The  flames  were  fast  encom- 
passing  the  convent,  and  the  sisters,  and  about  sixty  terrifled  young  ladies, 
huddled  together  on  the  streets.  Some  Cliristian  people  formed  a  guard 
around  this  agonized  group  of  ladies,  and  conducted  them  to  Sidney  Park. 
Here  they  fancied  to  find  security,  as  but  few  houses  occupied  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  these  not  sufficiently  high  to  lead  to  apprehension  from  the 
flames.  But  fire-balls  were  thrown  from  the  heights  into  the  deepest  hol- 
lows of  the  park,  and  tlie  wretched  fugitives  were  forced  to  scatter,  finding 
their  way  to  other  places  of  retreat,  and  finding  none  of  them  secure. 
Group  after  group,  stream  after  stream  of  fugitives  thus  pursued  their  way 
through  the  paths  of  fiaming  and  howling  horrour,  only  too  glad  to  fling 
themselves  on  the  open  ground,  whither,  in  some  cases,  they  had  auo- 
ceeded  in  conveying  a  feather-bed  or  mattress.  The  malls,  or  open 
squares,  the  centres  of  the  wide  streets,  were  thus  strewn  with  piles  of  bed- 
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,  on  which  lay  exhausted  figures,  or  crouched  women  and  children 
with  terrour.    Every  hour  of  the  night  was  fraught  with  scenes  of 
OUT  such  as  we  have  described.    By  midnight,  every  large  block  in 
>osiness  portion  of  the  town  was  consumed.    A  lady  said  to  an  officer 
ir  houAe,  somewhere  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning :  ''  In  the  name 
od,  sir,  when  is  this  work  of  hell  to  be  ended  ?  "    He  replied :  "  You 
bear  the  bugles  at  sunrise,  when  a  guard  will  enter  the  town  and 
draw  these  troops.    It  will  then  cease,  and  not  before." 
The  sun  rose  with  a  wan  countenance,  peering  dimly  through  the  dense  * 
^urs  whch  seemed  wholly  to  overspread  the  firmament    The  best  and 
'  beautiful  portion  of  Columbia  lay  in  ruins.    Eighty-four  squares  of    . 
lings  had  been  destroyed,  with  scarcely  the  exception  of  a  single 
e.    The  capitol  building,  six  churches,  eleven  banking  establishments, 
•ohools  of  learning,  the  shops  of  art  and  trade,  of  invention  and  manu- 
lire,  shrines  equally  of  religion,  benevolence,  and  industry  were  all 
^d  together  in  one  congregated  ruin^*   Nothing  remained  but  the  tall, 
^e-looking  chimneys.   The  noble-looking  trees  that  shaded  the  streets, 
Bower-gardens  that  graced  them,  were  blasted  and  withered  by  fire, 
^^ery  side  there  were  ruins  and  smoking  masses  of  blackened  walls, 
l>etween,  in  desolate  groups,  reclining  on  mattress,  or  bed,  or  earth, 
•    wretched  women  and  children  gazing  vacantly  on  the  site  of  what 
been  their  homes.    Koving  detachments  of  the  soldiers  passed  around 
^mong  them.    There  were  those  who  looked  and  lingered  nigh,  with 
t  and  sarcasm.    Others  there  were,  in  whom  humanity  did  not  seem 
^j  extinguished ;  and  others  again,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  who 
k    truly  sorrowful  and  sympathizing,  who  had  labored  for  the  safety 
xnily  and  property,  and  who  openly  deplored  the  dreadful  crime. 
V^n  attempt  has  been  made  to  relieve  Gen.  Sherman  of  the  terrible 
tire  of  having  deliberately  tired  and  destroyed  Columbia,  and  to 
^l>e  the  calamity  to  accident  or  to  carelessness  resulting  from  an 
ged  order  of  Gen.  Hampton  to  bum  tlje  cotton  in  the  city.    This 
i^anation  is  a  tardy  one,  and  has  come  only  after  Gen.  Sherman  has 
-rved  the  horrour  which  this  crime  has  excited  in  the  world,  and 
^zed  some  of  its  terrible  consequences.    To  the  imputation  against 
Q.  Hampton,  that  chivalrous  officer,  whose  word  friend  nor  foe  ever 
i  reason  to  dispute,  has  replied  in  a  public  letter :  ^^  I  deny  emphati- 
ly  that  any  cotton  was  fired  in  Columbia  by  my  order.    I  deny  that 
)  citizens  ^  set  fire  to  thousands  of  bales  rolled  out  into  the  streets.' 
leny  that  any  cotton  was  on  fire  when  the  Federal  troops  entered  the 
^.    *    *    *    I  pledge  myself  to  prove  that  I  gave  a  positive  order, 
direction  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  that  no  cotton  should  be  fired ;  that  not 
)  bale  was  on  fire  when  Gen.  Sherman's  troops  took  possession  of  the 
f ;  that  he  promised  protection  to  the  city,  and  that,  in  spite  of  liis 
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solemn  promise,  he  bomed  the  city  to  the  ground,  deliberately,  sjstenh 
atically  and  atrociously." 

The  facts  are,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Columbia  was  fired  in  twenty 
different  places  at  one  time ;  that  several  hours  before  the  commencement 
of  the  fire,  a  Federal  officer  had  given  warning  at  the  Ursuline  Convent 
that  Columbia  was  doomed;   and  that  just  before  the  conflagration  a 
Federal  soldier,  pointing  to  a  signal  of  rockets,  declared  to  the  Mayor 
that  the  city  was  to  be  fired.    There  are  living  witnesses  to  attest  these 
facts.     But  it  has  also  been  pertinently  asked :  Why  did  Sherman's 
soldiers  prevent  the  ^remen  from  extinguishing  the  fire  as  they  Btrove 
to  do  ?    Why  did  they  cut  the  hose  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  into  the 
streets?    Why  did  they  not  assist  in  extinguishing  the  fiames?    WLjj 
with  twenty  thousand  men  encamped  in  the  streets,  did  they  suffer  mere 
stragglers,  as  the  incendiaries  were  represented,  to  succeed  in  a  work  of 
such  extent?    Every  circumstance  shows    that  the    conflagration  was 
deliberately  planned ;  that  it  was  fed  and  protected  by  the  soldiere ; 
while  the  universal  plundering  simultaneous  with  it  went  unchecked, 
and  was  plainly  part  of  the  object  attained  through  the  means  of  fire. 
*     The  burning  of  Columbia  was  but  of  a  piece  with  Sherman's  record, 
and  the  attempt  to  exculpate  him  in  this  particular  is  but  little  consistent 
and  plausible  in  view  of  his  general  conduct  from  the  moment  when  he 
entered  South  Carolina.    He  had  burned  six  out  of  every  seven  fann- 
houses  on  the  route  of  his  march.    Before  he  reached  Columbia,  he  had 
burned  Blackville,  Graham,  Ramberg,  Buford's  Bridge,  Lexington,  and 
had  not  spared  the  humblest  hamlet.     After  he  left  Columbia,  be  gare 
to  the  flames  the  villages  of  AUston,  Pomaria,  Winnsboro',  Blackstock, 
Society  Hill,  and  the  towns  of  Camden  and  Cheraw.    Surely  when  such 
was  the  fate  of  these  places,  the  effort  is  ill-made  to  show  that  an  excep- 
tion was  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  State  capital  of  South  Carolina,  the 
especial  and  notorious  object  of  the  enemy's  hate  and  revenge,  and  which, 
for  days  before  the  catastrophe,  had  been  designated  as  ^^  the  promised 
boon  of  Sherman's  army." 


FALL  OF  CHABLESTON  • 

The  march  of  Sherman,  which  traversed  South  Carolina,  was  dedav^ 
of  the  fate  of  Charleston.  At  Savannah,  the  Federal  commander  had 
been  asked  if  he  intended  taking  Charleston.  He  answered,  ^^  Yes ;  but 
I  shall  not  sacrifice  life  in  its  capture.  If  I  am  able  to  reach  certain 
vital  points,  Charleston  will  fall  of  itself.  K  the  people  remain  there, 
they  must  starve,  that's  all." 

The  loss  of  Charleston  was  a  severe  trial  to  President  Davis,  who  had 
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a  peculiar  affection  for  the  city.  Even  when  Gen.  Beauregard  directed 
the  evacuation  of  the  city,  bo  as  to  provide  a  force  with  which  to  fall 
upon  Sherman,  the  President  wrote  such  a  despatch  to  Gen.  Hardee, 
commanding  in  Charleston,  as  led  him  to  suspend  the  evacuation,  and 
obliged  Beauregard  to  assume  command,  and  to  direct  imperatively  the 
measure  to  be  completed. 

Gen.  Hardee  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  city  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary. He  destroyed  the  cotton  warehouses,  arsenals,  two  iron-clads, 
and  some  vessels  in  the  ship-yard ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
enemy  all  the  heavy  ordnance  that  could  not  be  brought  off,  including 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  which  could  only  be  spiked  and  tempo- 
rarily disabled.  A  terrible  incident  of  the  evacuation,  was  an  accidental 
explosion  of  powder  in  the  large  building  at  the  depot  of  the  North- 
western railroad,  destroying  several  hundred  lives.  The  building  was 
blown  mto  the  air  a  whirling  mass  of  ruins.  From  the  depot  the  fir* 
spread  rapidly,  and,  communicating  with  the  adjoining  buildings,  threat- 
ened destruction  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Four  squares,  embracing  the 
area  bounded  by  Chapel,  Alexander,  Charlotte  and  Washington  streets, 
were  consumed  before  the  conflagration  was  subdued. 

Charleston  came  into  the  enemy's  possession  a  scarred  and  mutilated 
city.  It  had  made  a  heroic  defence  for  nearly  four  years;  for  blocks 
not  a  building  could  be  found  that  was  exempt  from  the  marks  of  shot 
and  shell ;  what  were  once  fine  houses,  presented  great  gaping  holes  in 
the  sides  and  roof,  or  were  blackened  by  fire ;  at  almost  every  step  were 
to  be  found  evidences  of  destniction  and  ruin  wrought  by  the  enemy. 
After  a  display  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  unexcelled  in  the  war,  this  most 
famous  city  of  the  South  fcU,  not  by  assault,  or  dramatic  catastrophe,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  stratagem  of  a  march  many  miles  away  from  it. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston  having  been  successfully  accomplished, 
Hardee  and  Beauregard  retired  to  Charlotte,  whither  Cheatham  was  mak- 
ing his  way  from  Augusta  to  join  them. 


OAFTUBB  OF  FORT  FISHEB — FALL  OF  WILmNGTON. 

An  important  branch  of  Sherman's  expedition  through  the  Carolinaa 
led  from  Wilmington.  It  was  proposed  by  Gen.  Grant  to  open  still 
another  base  of  operations  towards  Richmond,  and  with  the  capture  of 
Wilmington,  to  effect  an  early  communication  with  Sherman,  and  to  sus- 
tain his  march  north  by  a  co-operating  colnnm.  Besides,  it  was  important 
to  get  possession  of  Wilmington,  as  the  most  important  sea-coast  port  left 
to  the  Confederates,  through  which  to  get  supplies  from  abroad,  and  send' 
eotton  and  other  products  out  by  blockade-runners.    The  Federal  navy 
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had  been  unable  to  seal  the  harbour,  and  Secretary  Welles  had  been  forced, 
to  confess,  that  fifty  fast  Federal  steamers  had  been  quite  unable  to  main- 
tam  the  blockade  here.  The  theory  of  the  enemy  was  that  the  nature  of 
the  outlet  of  Cape  Fear  River  was  such  that  it  required  watching  for  sc 
great  a  distance,  that  without  possession  of  the  land  north  of  New  Inlet, 
or  Fort  Fisher,  it  was  impossible  for  the  navy  to  entirely  close  the  harbcor 
against  the  entrance  of  blockade  runners. 

An  expedition  directed  by  Gen,  Grant,  in  the  close  of  December,  186^ 
to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  had  failed  of  success.  For  this  expedition  there  had 
been  assembled  in  Hampton  Beads,  under  command  of  Admiral  Porter, 
what  Gen.  Grant  designated  as  '^  the  most  formidable  armada  ever  col- 
lected for  concentration  upon  one  given  point."    The  co-operating  land 
force  consisted  of  sixty-five  hundred  men,  detached  from  Gen.  Bntler^fl 
command  before  Kichmond.    The  expedition  got  off  on  the  13th  Decern- 
Ser.     Accompanying  it  was  a  vessel  loaded  with  a  large  quantity  of 
powder,  to  be  exploded  as  near  the  fort  as  possible ;  Gen.  Butler  having 
obtained  the  singular  idea  of  levelling  the  fort,  or  demoralizing  the  ga^ 
risen  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion.    The  boat  was  blown  up  in  the  night 
of  the  24:tli  December,  and  attracted  such  little  attention  that  the  Con- 
federates supposed  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  and  were  never  enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  the  explosion 
until  informed  of  it  by  Northern  newspapers. 

Porter's  fleet  had  already  commenced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort ;  and 
on  the  25th  December,  under  cover  of  this  fire,  a  landing  was  effected  by 
the  enemy  without  opposition,  and  a  reconnoissance  pushed  up  towardB 
the  fort.    The  result  of  the  reconnoissance  was  that  Gen.  Butler  declmed 
to  attack,  and  very  suddenly  ordered  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troope 
and  the  return  of  the  expedition.     This  conduct  of  Butler  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  removal  from  command,  and  of  a  sharp  recrimination  which 
ran  tlirougli  oflBcial  documents,  newspaper,  and  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  personal  controversy  between  himself  and  Gen.  Grant.    In  a  letter 
published  in  a  Northern  journal,  Gen.  Butler  congratulated  himelf  that 
he  had  retired  from  command,  without  having  on  his  skirts  the  blood  of 
his  soldiers  needlessly  sacrificed — referring  to  Grant's  list  of  butcheries 
and  utter  disregard  of  life  in  the  Virginia  campaign ;  and  it  could  he 
said,  if  his  powder  ship  had  proved  a  ridiculous  toy,  it  was  at  least  not 
so  expensive  as  Grant's  experiment  with  the  mine  at  Petersburg. 

The  fleet  did  not  follow  Butler's  transports,  and  the  persistence  of 
Porter  encouraged  Grant  to  make  another  attempt  to  take  Fort  Fisher 
and  secure  Wilmington.  He  selected  Gen.  Terry  to  conunand  the  second 
expedition.  The  troops  composing  it  consisted  of  the  same  that  composed 
the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  brigade  numbering  about  fiffceea 
hundred  men,  and  a  small  siege  train.  The  expedition  sailed  from  Fortim 
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Monroe  on  the  6th  January,  1865,  but,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
weather,  did  not  reach  its  destination  until  the  12th. 

Gen.  Braxton  S.  Bragg  appeared  again  on  the  military  stage,  thrust 
there  by  President  Davis,  in  the  second  defence  of  Wilmington.  A 
Yirginia  newspaper  announced  the  event  irrevcr^itly,  as  follows: 
^^  Oen.  Bragg  has  been  appointed  to  command  at  Wilmington :  Good- 
bye Wilmington !  "  There  was  no  confidence  in  this  Confederate  com- 
mander ;  and  although  Fort  Fisher  had  held  out  against  a  naval  bom- 
bardment, and  its  garrison  was  largely  increased  when  Bragg  took 
command,  it  was  very  much  feared  that  the  enemy,  would  obtain  with 
him  some  new  advantage,  would  effect  some  surprise,  or  succeed  by  some 
untoward  event. 

The^e  fears  were  to  be  exactly  realized.  Fort  Fisher  consisted  of  two 
fronts — the  first,  or  land  front,  running  across  the  peninsula,  at  this  point 
seven  hundred  yards  wide,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  length, 
while  the  second,  or  sea  front,  ran  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel  to 
the  beach,  to  the  Mound  Battery — a  distance  of  thirteen  hundred  yards. 
The  land  front  was  intended  to  resist  any  attack  from  the  north ;  the  sea 
front  to  prevent  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  from  running  through  New 
Inlet,  or  landing  troops  on  Federal  Point. 

It  was  evidently  the  important  concern  to  prevent  a  landing  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  or  to  dislodge  them  as  soon  as  they  got  ashore;  and 
Bragg's  forces  were  disposed  with  that  view.  Gen.  Hoke  holding  a  line 
north  of  Fort  Fisher.  On  the  13th  January,*  Terry  succeeded,  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  fleet,  in  landing  several  thousand  troops  on  the  sea- 
beach,  some  five  or  six  miles  above  Fort  Fisher.  The  place  of  landing 
was  admirably  selected;  the  ti'oops  being  disembarked  just  above  the 
Qcck  of  the  soxmd,  interposing  a  small  surface  of  water  between  them 
and  an  attacking  force,  or  compelling  such  force  to  work  around  the 
lower  extreme  of  the  sound— either  of  which  movements  would  have  to 
be  executed  xmder  the  fire  of  the  whole  fleet. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Hoke  to  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  advanced, 
and  his  cavalry  was  thrown  out  on  his  right  flank,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  report  his  first  step  towards  establishing  a  line 
across  the  neck  of  land  to  the  river.  But  it  was  found  the  next  morning, 
that  through  the  imperfect  vigilance  of  the  Confederates,  the  enemy  had 
laid  out  a  second  line.  During  the  night  his  troops,  passing  between 
Hoke's  cavalry,  and  threading  their  way  through  the  thick  marshy  under- 
growth, made  their  way  to  the  river,  and  next  morning  held  an  intrenched 
line  on  Hoke's  right  flank,  extending  nearly  across  the  peninsula.  Gen. 
Bragg  at  first  gave  the  order  to  charge  the  enemy  in  his  works,  but  after  a 
dose  reconnoissance  which  discovered  his  force  and  position,  determined 
to  withdraw  after  reinforcing  the  fort,  which  was  held  by  Gen.  Whiting, 
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with  a  ganiflon  increased  to  about  twentj-five  hundred  men.  In  the 
afternoon  the  enemy  pushed  a  reconnoissance  within  five  hundred  jardB 
of  the  fort  It  seemed  probable  that  troops  could  be  got  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  the  work  without  serious  loss ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  enemy,  whether  the  necessary  ammunition  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  open  beach,  if  regular  approaches  were  determined  on.  It 
was  decided  to  assault  the  next  day. 

While  these  movements  on  land  were  taking  place,  the  enemy's  ieet 
had  held  Fort  Fisher  enveloped  in  a  terrific  fire  for  three  days.  More  tluu 
four  hxmdred  guns  poured  torrents  of  shells  and  missiles  on  eveiy  spot 
There  were  three  divisions  of  the  fleet — the  first,  led  by  the  "  Brooklyn/' 
numbered  one  hundred  and  sixteen  guns ;   the  second,  by  the  "  Minne- 
sota," one  hundred  and  seventynsix  guns ;  and  the  third,  composed  of  gun- 
boats, with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  guns.   During  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th  January — the  day  appointed  for'the  assault — ^this  immense  ann- 
ament  poured  in  a  concentric  fire  upon  the  fort ;  and  while  the  tossing 
clouds  of  smoke  incessantly  rolled  up  from  the  water,  Terry  organized  his 
force  for  the  assault — ^three  deployed  brigades  following  one  another,  »l 
intervals  of  about  three  hundred  yards,  and  each  making  its  final  rush  for 
the  west  end  of  the  land  face  of  the  fort. 

The  rapid  fire  from  the  water  prevented  the  Confederates  from  using 
either  artillery  or  musketry,  on  the  advancing  lines  of  the  enemy,  until 
they  had  got  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  when  the  fire  of  the  fleet  lifted 
so  as  not  to  involve  the  assaulting  column.     The  Confederates  were 
brought  to  the  charge  after  having  been  packed  in  the  bomb-prooft  for  fif- 
ty-six hours,  many  of  them  benumbed  and  exhausted.     Capt.  Braddys 
company  guarding  the  sally-port  gave  way.    From  seven  to  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  the  fighting  went  on  from  traverse  to  traverse ;  it  wis  a 
hand-to-hand  fight,  a  heroic  defence,  in  which  bravery,  endurance  and  de 
votion  failed  to  overcome  numbers.    The  enemy  had  not  lost  a  man  until 
he  entered  the  fort,  and  the  loss  that  he  confessed  to  in  the  entire  affair  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  must  have  taken  place  within 
its  inclosures.    The  garrison  at  last  driven  from  the  fort,  retreated  down 
the  peninsula  to  the  cover  of  some  works  near  the  inlet.    But  further  re- 
sistance was  useless ;  and  about  midnight.  Gen.  Whiting  surrendered  Hat 
self  and  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  numbering  over  eighteen  hundred,  the 
remainder  of  his  force  being  killed  or  wounded. 

The  faU  of  Fort  Fisher  ultimately  decided  the  fate  of  Wilmington.  It 
was  followed  by  the  blowing  up  of  Fort  Caswell,  and  the  abandonment  ni 
the  works  on  Smith's  Island,  which  gave  the  enemy  entire  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Fort  Anderson,  the  main  defence  on  tk 
^est  bank  of  the  river,  was  evacuated  on  the  19th  Febroary,  on  the  a^ 
pearance  of  Porter's  fieet  before  it,  in  oonjimction  with  a  land  force  under 
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Bcholield  moving  up  both  sides  of  the  river.  Wilmington  was  occupied 
without  resistance ;  and  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg,  which  had  remained 
idle  there  for  more  than  a  month  (despite  the  earnest  protest  of  Oen. 
Beauregard,  who  in  vain  had  represented  to  President  Davis  that  with 
the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  Wilmington  became  useless,  and  that  the  command 
there  should  be  used  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  field  against 
Sherman),  was  at  last  moved  to  what  had  now  become  the  dominant  thea- 
tre of  hostilities  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  new  base  which  the  enemy  had  now  opened,  was  well  defined  by 
Gen.  Grant  as  auxiliary  to  Sherman.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  was 
constituted  into  a  new  military  department,  and  Gen.  Scliofield,  whose 
corps  had  been  transferred  hqre  from  the  Tennessee  lines,  was  assigned  to 
command.    The  following  instructions  were  given  him  by  Gen.  Grant : 

"  CiTT  PouiT,  Va^  Jannaiy  SI,  186S. 

Oeneral :  Tour  movements  are  intended  as  co-operative  with  Sherman's  through  the 
States  of  South  and  North  Carolina.  The  first  point  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  Wil- 
mington. €k>ldsboro  will  then  be  your  objective  point,  moving  either  from  Wilmington 
or  Newbem,  or  both,  as  you  deem  best.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  reach  Goldsboro,  you 
wiU  advance  on  the  line  or  lines  of  railway  connecting  that  place  with  the  sea-coast — as 
near  to  it  as  yon  can,  building  the  road  behind  you.  The  enterprise  under  you  has  two 
objects :  the  first  is  to  give  Gen.  Sherman  material  aid,  if  needed,  in  his  march  north : 
the  seoKid,  to  open  a  base  of  supplies  for  him  on  his  line  of  march.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  you  can  determine  which  of  the  two  points,  Wilmington  or  Newbem,  you  can  best  use 
for  throwing  supplies  to  the  interiour,  you  will  commence  the  accumulation  of  twenty 
days'  rations  and  forage  for  sixty  thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  animals.  Tou 
will  get  of  these  as  many  as  you  can  house  and  protect  to  such  point  in  the  interiour  as 
you  may  be  able  to  occupy.   ♦»♦♦»» 


THE   CAMPAIGN  IN  NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

When  Sherman  left  behind  him  the  smoking  ruins  of  Colambia,  it  was 
thought  bj  the  Confederates  that  he  would  move  towards  Charlotte,  where 
all  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railroads  desti'oyed  had  been  run,  and  from 
which  it  could  not  be  removed,  on  account  of  the  railroad  beyond  that 
being  of  a  different  gauge.  On  the  2l8t  February,  Sherman  passed  through 
Winnsboro  on  the  road  to  Charlotte ;  but  on  the  23d,  his  onny  suddenly 
swung  on  a  grand  right  wheel,  and  moved  rapidly  off  towards  Fayetteville. 
<>n  the  12th  March,  it  reached  Fayetteville.  Meanwhile  preparations  had 
been  made  by  the  enemy  on  the  coast,  for  a  movement  on  Goldsboro  in 
two-columns — one  from  Wilmington,  and  the  other  from  Newbem — and 
to  repair  the  railroad  leading  there  from  each  place,  as  well  as  to  supply 
Sherman  by  Cape  Fear  Biver  toward  Fayetteville,  if  it  became  necessary. 
The  column  from  Newbem  was  attacked  on  the  8th  March,  near  Einston, 
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bj  GtexL  Bragg,  with  his  own  troops  and  Hill's  division  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  The  enemy  was  completely  rented,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisi 
oners  taken.  On  the  9th  March,  Qen.  Bragg  fonnd  the  enemy  several 
miles  in  rear  strongly  entrenched,  and,  after  a  faint  attack,  drew  off. 

On  the  llth,  this  body  of  the  enemy,  under  Schofield,  crossed  tho 
Neuse  Biver,  occupied  Kinston,  and  entered  Gk>ld8boro  on  the  21st    The 
column  from  Wilmington  reached  Cox's  Bridge  on  the  Neuse  Biver,  ten 
miles  above  Goldsboro,  on  the  22d. 

It  remained  now  for  Sherman  to  keep  the  rendezvous  and  complete  the 
combination.  But  to  do  so  and  make  the  last  stage  of  his  march,  it  was 
clear  that  he  would  have  to  do  some  more  important  and  severe  fighting 
than  he  had  experienced  since  he  and  Johnston  parted  at  Atlanta^the  lat- 
ter General  having  been  put  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Carolinas.  It  appeared  indeed  that  a  formidable  army  was  at  last  collect- 
ing Id  his  pathway.  Beauregard  at  Charlotte,  had  been  reinforced  by 
Cheatham  and  the  garrison  at  Augusta,  and  had  had  ample  time  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  Baleigh.  Hardee  had  evacuated  Charleston,  in  time  to 
keep  ahead  of  Sherman,  and  was  moving  to  the  same  point.  It  was  easy 
for  Bragg  and  Hoke  in  North  Carolina  also  to  effect  a  junction  with  these 
forces,  swelling  them,  it  would  be  supposed,  to  a  formidable  army.  Bat 
this  army,  which  appeared  so  imposing  in  the  enumeration  of  its  parts,  was 
no  match  for  Sherman.  When  the  enemy's  campaign  in  South  CaroKna 
commenced,  Hardee  had  eighteen  thousand  men.  He  reached  Cheraw 
with  eleven  thousand,  and  Averysboro  with  about  six  thousand.  Eleven 
hundred  State  troops  left  him  between  those  places  by  order  of  Gov.  Mag- 
rath  of  South  Carolina ;  but  the  balance  of  his  great  loss  was  due,  almost 
entirely,  to  desertions.  These  figures  are  from  an  official  source,  and  show 
without  the  aid  of  commentary  how  low  had  fallen  the  military  organiia- 
tion  and  spirit  of  the  Confederacy. 

On  the  15th  March  Sherman  put  his  army  in  motion  from  Fayettevillc. 
In  the  narrow  ground  between  Cape  Fear  Eiver  and  Black  Creek,  which 
becomes  Black  River,  and  empties  into  the  Cape  Fear  below  FayetteviDc, 
Gen.  Hardee  was  posted,  his  force  consisting  of  two  small  divisions  imder 
Maj.-Gens.  McLaws  and  Taliaferro.  He  held  his  ground,  without  difficulty, 
on  the  16th.    But  at  night,  finding  that  the  Federal  right  had  eroflsed 
Black  Biver  and  moved  towards  Goldsboro,  and  that  the  left  was  croflnng 
the  creek  as  if  to  turn  his  position,  he  abandoned  it  before  daybreak,  and 
reached  Elevation,  on  the  road  to  Smithfield,  at  noon  of  the  17th. 

On  the  17th  Gen.  Bragg  was  encamped  near  Smithfield  with  Hoke^i 
North  Carolina  division,  four  thousand  seven  hxmdred  and  seventy  men. 
Lient.-Gen.  Stewart  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  nearly  four  thou- 
sand of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  under  Maj.-Gtens.  Loring,  D.  H.  Hfll,  and 
Stevenson. 
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At  daybreak  of  the  18th  a  report  was  received  from  Oen.  Hampton, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  army  was  moving  on  Ooldsboro  in  two 
columns :  the  15th  and  17th  corp§,  on  the  direct  road  from  Fayetteville  to 
that  place,  and  the  14th  and  20tJi  on  that  from  Averysboro.  By  previous 
reports  the  former  was  nearly  a  day's  march  in  advance  of  the  latter,  which 
would  probably  reach  the  point  opposite  Bentonsville  early  on  the  19th. 
That  place  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  road,  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Smithfield.  By  the  State  map  tlie  roads  followed  by  the  Federal  troops 
are  twelve  miles  apart  here,  and  Elevation  twelve  miles  from  Bentonsville. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  for  concentration  there  that  evening. 
Bragg's  and  Stewart's  troops  reached  the  ground  easily.  But  Hardee's 
were  unable  to  do  so.  Bentonsville  is  incorrectly  placed  on  the  map,  and 
its  distance  from  Elevation  much  greater  than  is  indicated,  and  no  direct 
road  could  be  found.  Consequently  Hardee  arrived  not  until  the  morning  of 
the  19th.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  came  up,  and  attacked  Hoke's  divi- 
sion, which  had  been  formed  across  the  road,  Stewart's  corps  on  its  right, 
its  own  much  thrown  forward.  This  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Gen. 
Bragg  called  for  aid,  and  McLaw's  division  then  arriving,  was  sent  to 
him ;  the  other,  Taliaferro's,  was  placed  on  Stewart's  riglit.  Before  these 
troops  got  into  position,  the  attack  on  om*  left  had  been  repulsed,  as  well  as 
a  subsequent  one  upon  Loring's  division.  Hardee  was  then  directed  to 
charge  with  Stewart's  troops  and  Taliaferro's  division,  the  latter  being 
thrown  on  the  enemy's  left  flank.  Bragg's  troops  were  ordered  to  join  in 
the  movement  successively,  from  right  to  left. 

Ori  the  right,  where  the  ground  was  open,  the  attack  was  perfectly 
successful,  driving  the  14th  coi*ps  back  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  into  dense 
thickets ;  but  the  progress  of  the  left  was  soon  stopped  in  very  thick  woods 
by  entrenchments.  The  fight  began  at  three  o'clock,  and  continued  until 
dark.  Wheeler's  cavalry  was  to  have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
left ;  but  a  swollen  creek  which  intervened  kept  it  out  of  action.  After 
burying  the  dead  as  far  as  practicable  at  night,  and  removing  his  wounded 
and  many  of  those  of  the  enemy,  Gen.  Johnston  resumed  his  first  position. 

The  battle — ^known  as  that  of  Bentonsville — although  it  had  failed  to 
fulfil  what  was  probably  Johnston's  purpose,  to  cripple  Sherman  before  he 
could  effect  a  junction  with  Schofield,  had  been  a  most  creditable  affair  for 
the  Confederates.  With  fourteen  thousand  men  they  had  encountered  the 
14th  and  20th  corps  of  the  enemy  and  Kilpatrick's  cavalry,  an  aggregate 
probably  of  forty  thousand  men. 

On  the  20th  the  whole  Federal  army  was  in  Johnston's  front,  which 
was  changed  parallel  to  the  road.  The  Confederates  were  compelled  to 
bold  their  ground  that  day  and  the  next,  to  cover  the  operation  of  carrying 
off  their  wounded.  Sherman's  whole  army  was  before  them,  and  made 
many  partial  attacks,  all  of  which  were  repulsed.     On  the  afternoon  of  the 
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2lBt,  the  17th  corps  penetrated  the  thin  line  of  cayalry  which  formed  the 
Confederate  left,  and  almost  reached  a  bridge  in  rear  of  the  centre,  over 
which  lay  the  only  road  left  to  Johnston.  It  was  easily  driven  back  by 
the  reserve. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  22d  Gen.  Johnston  moved  towards  Smithfield, 
leaving  a  few  wonnded  who  were  too  much  injured  to  bear  removaL  His 
I9SS  in  the  three  days  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  killed,  one  thou- 
sand four  hxmdred  and  ninety-nine  wounded,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
prisoners.  That  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  much  greater,  as  the  0>n- 
federates  had  the  advantage  in  the  fighting,  and  generally  fought  under 
cover.    More  than  eight  hundred  prisoners  were  reported. 

The  junction  of  Sherman's  and  Schofield's  forces  was  effected  at 
Goldsboro'  the  next  day.  It  made  an  army  of  more  than  one  liundred  thou- 
sand men  within  one  hxmdred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  lines  in  Virginia.  No 
sooner  had  Sherman  disposed  his  army  in  camp  about  Goldsboro'  than  he 
hastened  to  City  Point,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  Gen.  Grant,  at 
which  President  Lincoln  was  present,  and  where  was  settled  the  final  plan 
of  combination  against  Eichmond ;  it  being  intended  that  Slicrman  should 
move  to  the  line  of  tlie  Koanoke  and  thence  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
road,  or  directly  to  the  front  of  Petersburg.  But  this  plan  was  never  car- 
ried into  operation ;  Grant  saw  reason  to  anticipate  it ;  and  the  fate 
of  Bichmond  was  decided  without  any  participation  of  Sherman  in  the 
catastrophe. 
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FBDERALS. — BAVAGES  OF  THE  FIBE. — EXULTATION  IN  NOBTHERN  CITIES. — STUFF  OF 
YANKEE  NEWSPAPEBS. — DUE  ESTIMATE  OF  GBANT^B  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  THE  FALL  OF  BIOH- 
MOND.— DEFINITION  OF  GENBBALSHIP. — THB  QUALITIES  OF  MIND  EXHIBITED  BY  THE 
HOBTH  IS  THE  WAB. 

In  the  first  monthB  of  1865  Gen.  Lee  held  both  Richmond  and  Petere- 
bturg  with  not  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  men.  At  this  time  Grant's 
strength,  as  rated  at  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  sixty-thouBand  men.  Such  was  the  disparity  of  force  in  the 
final  array  of  the  contest  for  Richmond.  Gen.  Lee's  lines  stretched  ^om 
below  Richmond  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  to  Hatcher's  Run  away 
beyond  Petersburg  on  the  south  side.  He  had  forty  miles  of  defence ;  and 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  with  his  little  force  posted  over  such  a  dis- 
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tance,  his  line  of  battle  was  almost  as  thin  as  a  skirmish  line.     Duty  wai 
incessant ;  it  was  fatiguing  in  the  greatest  degree ;  the  Confederates  had 
no  reserves,  and  when  a  brigade  was  taken  to  asssist  at  some  threatened 
point,  the  position  it  left  was  endangered.    But  even  in  this  extreme  situ- 
ation, Gen.  Lee  had  not  yet  despaired  of  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  gravely  sensible  of  the  danger ;  in  frequent  conference  with  com- 
mittees of  the  CoDgress  at  Richmond,  he  stated  frankly  his  anxiety,  but 
urged  levies  of  negro  troops,  held  out  what  hope  he  could,  and  expressly 
and  firmly  discountenanced  any  surrender  of  the  Confederate  cause  bj 
premature  negotiations  with  Washington.     On  one  of  these  occasions  be 
made  the  personal  declaration  for  himself  that  he  had  rather  die  on  tbe 
battle-field  than  surrender — a  sentiment  which  provoked  the  sne^  of  a 
well-known  "  Union  "  man  in  Richmond,  and  the  remark  that  "  Gen.  Lee 
talked  like  a  school-girl." 

The  populace  of  Richmond  was  but  little  aware  of  the  terrible  decrease 
of  Gen.  Lee's  army ;  and  indeed  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  were  stndi- 
ously  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  all  details  of  the  military  situation.*  So  reti- 
cent had  the  Government  become,  that  the  newspapers  were  forbid  pub- 
lishing anything  of  military  affairs  beyond  the  scanty  doles  of  information 
and  the  skeleton  telegrams  furnished  to  the  reporters  by  an  official  au- 
thority, and  copied  at  the  desks  of  the  War  Department.    It  thus  hap- 
pened that  while  there  was  a  general  despondency  of  the  public  mind, 
there  were  few  outside  the  severe  official  circles  of  Richmond  who  knev 
the  real  extremities  to  which  the  arms  and  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  bad 
fallen.    There  was  a  dull  expectation  of  what  was  next  to  happen ;  there 
was  a  vague  condition  of  the  public  mind,  in  which,  although  not  able  to 
discover  any  substantial  and  well-defined  ground  of  hope,  it  yet  plodded 
on  under  the  shadow  of  old  convictions,  and  with  a  dim  anticipation  of 
something  favourable  in  the  future.    While  every  one  aflirmcd  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Confederacy  were  in  a  bad  way,  and  while  every  one  ap- 
peared to  have  a  certain  sense  of  approaching  misfortune,  there  were  very 
few  who  knew  the  real  condition  and  numbers  of  the  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  realized  how  far  had  been  undermined  its  system  of  defence. 
It  was  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  the  Army  of  Noiihem  Virginia— 
that  army,  whose  name  had  been  for  four  years  as  the  blast  of  victory- 
had  declined  to  a  condition  in  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  offenuve 
operations.    It  was  difficult  indeed  to  abandon  altogether  the  idea  that  the 
happy  accident  of  a  victory  somewhere  in  the  Confederacy  might  not,  after 
all,  put  a  new  aspect  on  affairs.    Even  if  the  conclusion  of  subjugation  had 
become  probable,  its  day  was  at  least  uncertain,  distant ;  and  the  opinion 
of  Gen.  Jjee  was  quoted  in  the  streets  of  Richmond  that  in  any  event  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  likely  to  last  another  year's  campaign.    Many 
b'ved  in  the  circle  of  each  day ;  the  idea  of  Independence  was  yet  in  the 
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loose  conversations  of  the  people ;  and  the  favonrite  cantatrice  of  the  Bich* 
inond  Tlieatre  snng  to  nightly  plandits,  ^'  Farewell  forever  to  the  star- 
spangled  banner !  "  Then  there  were  those  mmours  of  extravagant  for- 
tune, always  indicative  of  a  weak  and  despairing  condition  of  tlie  public 
mind ;  among  them  endless  stories  of  peace  negotiations  and  European 
**  recognition."  A  few  weeks  before  Richmond  fell,  the  report  was  credit- 
ed for  the  space  of  three  or  four  days  by  the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the 
city,  including  some  of  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  and  President  Davis' 
pastor,  that  a  messenger  from  France  had  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  making  his  way  overland  to  Richmond,  with  tlie  news 
of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  Emperour  Na- 
poleon! 

But  in  this  dull  condition  of  the  public  mind  there  came  •a  well-defined 
mmour  of  ^'  peace ; "  an  event  in  which  another  and  last  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  resolution  of  the  South. 


THE  FORTRESS  MONROE  CONFERENCE. 

At  different  periods  of  the  war  the  ambition  of  individuals  onr  both 
sides  had  attempted  certain  propositions  of  peace,  and  sought  to  bring  the 
parties  at  Richmond  and  Washington  into  such  a  position  that  they  could 
not  avoid  negotiations,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  injurious  im- 
putation of  preferring  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  diplomatic  errantry, 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  a  skilful  politician,  in  January,  1865,  obtained  a 
passport  from  President  Lincoln  to  go  through  the  Federal  lines,  visited 
Richmond,  and  while  disclaiming  any  official  instructions  or  countenance 
from  Washington,  sought  to  prevail  upon  President  Davis  to  send,  or  re- 
ceive, commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  contending  parties.  On 
the  19th  January,  Mr.  Blair  returned  to  Washington,  taking  with  him 
a  written  assurance,  addressed  to  himself,  from  President  Davis,  of  his  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to  receive  a  commissioner 
whenever  one  should  be  sent,  and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair 
could  promise  that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commissioner^ 
minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ference with  a  view  to  secure  peace  between  the  tioo  countries,^^  The 
reply  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  less  diplomatic.  He  wrote  that  he  was 
.**  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  Mr.  Davis  or  any  other  influential  per- 
.son  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a 
f  iew  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  covAniryP 

While  the  intermediation  of  Mr.  Blair  was  taking  place  in  Richmond, 
a  number  of  Congressmen  and  leading  politicians  of  the  Confederacy  had 
been  exerting  themselves  to  use  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Yice-Presi- 
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dent,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  a  n^otiation  with  Washington,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  bring  him  and  President  Davis  to  a  friendlj  understand- 
ing.   There  had  long  been  a  coolness  between  these  two  high  officeni 
Mr.  Stephens  had  blown  hot  and  cold  in  the  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
contest  he  opposed  secession ;  after  the  great  battles  of  1862  around  Bicb- 
mond,  he  was  intensely  Southern,  and  thought  the  death  of  eveij  indi- 
vidual in  the  Oonfederacj  preferable  to  subjugation ;  at  later  periods  d 
the  war  he  squinted  at  "  reconstruction,"  and  dallied  with  the  *^  Union  " 
faction  in  the  South.    The  reputation  of  this  man  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  difficuU  it  is  in  all  parts  of  America  for  tiiQ  people  to  distiTignTsh  be- 
tween a  real  statesman  and  an  elaborate  demagogue.    Mr.  Stephens  had 
a  great  idea  of  his  personal  consequence ;  he  was  touchy  and  exacting  in 
his  intercourscwith  other  public  men ;  and  he  refused  to  pass  a  word  with 
President  Davis  until  he  had  obtained  from  him  the  concession  of  a  cu> 
cuitous  message  that  ^'  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  StepheDSb" 
In  the  interview  which  took  place,  President  Davis  remarked  graciously, 
but  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  that  he  knew  of  "  no  one  better 
calculated  to  conduct  a  peace  negotiation  with  the  l^orth  than  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens."    In  the  statement  of  his  views  the  President  was 
remarkably  liberal.    He  allowed  Mr.  Stephens  to  name  for  himself  the 
associate  commissioners,  who  were  B.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  and  J.  A. 
Campbell  of  Alabama ;  he  burdened  him  with  no  detail  of  instructions; 
he  said:    "I  give  yoa  a  carte-blanchej  only  writing  on  it  the  one  word, 
*  Independence.' " 

The  anxiously  expected  conference  did  not  take  place  until  the  Sd  of 
February.    It  was  attended  on  the  Federal  side  by  President  Lincoln  him- 
self, accompanied  by  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward ;  the  presence  of 
the  Korthem  President  having  been  induced  by  an  earnest  telegram  from 
Qen.  Grant,  expressing  his  personal  belief  that  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, who  had  passed  through  his  lines,  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  and  his  strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  highly  desirable.    The  Confederate  eonmuB- 
sioners  were  entertained  on  board  of  a  steamer  lying  in  Hampton  Boads. 
The  conference  was  studiously  informal ;  there  were  no  notes  of  it ;  there 
was  no  attendance  of  secretaries  or  clerks ;  there  was  an  irregular  coaT9- 
sation  of  four  hours,  enlivened  by  two  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  there 
being  absolutely  no  basis  of  negotiation  between  the  two  parties,  not  evtt 
a  single  point  of  coincidence  between  them,  they  separated  without  ^eet 
The  Confederate  commissioners  obtained  only  from  the  interview  the  dis- 
tinct, enlarged,  and  insolent  demand  of  Mr  Lincoln,  that  the  South  shonU 
submit  unconditionally  to  the  rule  of  the  Union,  and  conform  to  the  id- 
vanced  position  of  the  Federal  Executive  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  whkli 
included  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  this  domeetic  insfi- 
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tation  of  the  South,  a  bill  establishing  a  Freedmen's  Bareau,  and  othei 
measures  looking  to  a  new  construction  of  relations  between  the  black  and 
white  populations  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  i*esults  was  made  in  the  following 
message  from  President  Davis,  sent  in  to  the  Confederate  Congress  on  the 
Sth  February :  -^ 

^  To  the  Smote  and  Ebute  qf  Mepresentatitea  of  the  Confederate  State*  ofAmerioa: 

"  Haying  reoentlj  reoeiyed  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informallj  with  unofficial  agents  that  might 
be  sent  by  me  with  a  yiew  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Hon.  B.  M.  T.  Hxmter,  and  Hon.  John  A.  OampbeU,  to  proceed  through  our 
lines  to  hold  a  conference  with  Hr.  Lincoln,  or  such  persons  as  he  might  depute  to  repre- 
sent him. 

"  I  herewith  submit,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the  eminent  citi- 
zens aboye  named,  showing  that  the  enemy  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  them  separately,  or  to  giye  our  people  any  other  terms 
or  guarantees  than  those  which  a  conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  haye  peace  on 
any  other  basis  than  our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  the  accept- 
ance of  their  recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  the 
emancipation  of  negro  slayes,  and  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  white  and  black  population  of  each 
State. 

'^  Such  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"JEFFERSON  DAVia 

**  KxacuTivi  OmcB,  Sichmovd,  Ikbrwvry  5, 1865.** 


**SiOBMO]n>,  ynooriA,  Jhbmarj  8, 186& 
"^  To  the  PrendenA  of  the  Confederate  Stale* : 

'^  Sm :  Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult,  we  proceeded  to  seek  an  informal 
conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  your  letter. 

*^  The  conference  was  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  8d  inst,  on  board  a  steamer  an- 
chored in  Hampton  Roads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Mr.  Seward,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  continued  for  seyeral  hours,  aad  was  both  full  and 
explicit. 

'*  We  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  December  last,  explains  clearly  and  distinctly  his  sentiments  as  to  terms, 
conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding  by  which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and 
we  were  not  informed  that  they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.  We 
understood  from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  loddng  to  an 
Intimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  by  him  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Confederate  States,  because  that  would  be  a  recognition  of  their  existence  as  a  separate 
power,  which  under  no  circumstances  would  be  done ;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such 
terms  would  be  entertained  by  him  from  States  separately ;  that  no  extended  truce  or 
armistice,  as  at  present  adyised,  would  be  granted  or  allowed  without  satiafi&ctory  assur* 
ancee  in  adyance  of  complete  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  oyer  all  places  within  the  States  of  the  Confederacy ;  that  whateyer 
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oonseqaences  may  follow  from  the  re-establishment  of  that  anthoiitj  nmst  be  accepted, 
but  the  indiyidaals  sabjeot  to  pains  and  penalties  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United  Statei 
might  rely  upon  a  very  liberal  nse  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pains  and 
penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 

*'  During  the  conference  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Oonstitatlon  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  81st  nit.,  were  brought  to  our  notice.  These  amend- 
ments provide  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  tor  crime,  should 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress 
should  have  the  power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 

^^  Of  all  the^ correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  herein  mentioned  and  lead- 
ing to  the  same,  yon  have  heretofore  been  informed. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

«  ALEX.  n.  STEPHENS^ 
"  B.  M.  T.  BUNTER, 
"  J.  A.  CAMPBELL." 

It  was  doubtless  calcxdated  by  President  Davis  that  the  issne  of  the 
Fortress  Monroe  Conference  would  give  a  flat  answer  to  the  "party  in  the 
Confederacy  that  had  been  clamouring  for  peace  negotiationB,  and  make 
an  opportunity  to  excite  anew  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  Southern 
people.  It  was  indeed  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  South  ;  it  had 
displayed  the  real  consequences  of  subjugation;  it  had  declarol  what 
would  be  its  pains  and  penalties  and  humiliation ;  it  was  the  vUinuxtum 
of  an  enemy  calculated  to  nerve  the  resolution  of  a  people  fighting  for 
liberty^  and  to  make  them  devote  anew  labour  and  life  for  the  great  cause 
of  their  redemption.  It  was  thought  in  Richmond  that  the  last  attempt  at 
negotiation  would  date  a  new  era  of  resolution  and  devotion  in  the  war. 
On  the  return  of  the  conunissioners  a  day  was  appointed  for  an  imposing 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  the  event  of  the  conference ;  all  business 
was  suspended  in  Richmond ;  at  high  noon  pt*ocessionB  were  formed  to  the 
different  places  of  meeting ;  and  no  less  than  twenty  different  orators,  com- 
posed of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  Congress  and  the  Cabinet,-  and  the 
most  eloquent  divines  of  Richmond,  took  their  stands  in  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, in  the  churches  and  the  theatres,  and  swelled  the  eloquence  of  this 
last  and  grand  appeal  to  the  people  and  armies  of  the  South.  Two  of  the 
returned  commissioners,  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Campbell,  were  among  the 
orators  of  the  day.  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  urged  to  speak ;  but  he  had 
a  demagogue's  instinct  of  danger  in  the  matter;  it  was  an  awkward 
occasion  in  which  he  might  say  too  much  or  too  little ;  and  so  he  plead  ill- 
health,  and  escaped  to  Georgia.  It  was  an  extraordinary  day  in  Rich* 
iiioud ;  vast  crowds  huddled  around  the  stands  of  the  speakers  or  lined  the 
streets ;  and  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  efforts  of  the  orator  and  the  re- 
sponses of  his  audience.  It  appeared  indeed  that  the  blood  of  the  people 
had  again  been  kindled.  But  it  was  only  the  sickly  glare  of  an  expiring 
dame ;  there  was  no  steadiness  in  the  excitement ;  there  was  no  virtue  in 
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huzzas ;  tlie  inspiration  ended  with  the  voices  and  ceremonies  that  invoked 
it ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  spirft  of  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  was 
too  weak,  too  much  broken  to  react  with  effect,  or  assume  the  position  of 
erect  and  desperate  defiance. 

A  few  days  before  this  popular  convocation  in  Bichmond,  and  just  on 
the  return  of  the  commissioners,  President  Davis  himself  had  addressed  a 
popular  audience  in  the  African  Church.  He  was  attended  to  the  stand 
by  the  Gt>vemor  of  Virginia.  He  made  a  powerful  and  eloquent  address ; 
but  in  parts  of  it  he  fell  into  weak  and  bombastic  speech,  and  betrayed  that 
boastfulness  characteristic  of  almost  all  his  oral  utterances  in  the  war.  As 
a  wiiter,  Mr.  Davis  was  carefal,  meditative,  and  full  of  dignity ;  but  as  a 
speaker,  he  was  imprudent,  and  in  moments  of  passion,  he  frequently 
blurted  out  what  first  came  into  his  mind.  On  this  occasion  he  was  boast- 
iul,  almost  to  the  point  of  grotesqueness.  He  declared  that  the  march  which 
Sherman  was  then  making  would  be  ^'  his  last,"  and  would  conduct  him 
to  mill  >  he  predicted  that  before  the  summer  solstice  fell  upon  the  country 
it  would  be  the  North  that  would  be  soliciting  peace ;  he  affirmed  that  the 
military  situation  of  the  Confederacy  was  all  that  he  could  desire ;  and 
drawing  up  his  figure,  and  in  tones  of  scornful  defiance,  heard  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  building,  he  remarked  that  the  Federal  authorities  who 
had  so  complacently  conferred  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Confederacy, 
"  little  knew  that  they  were  talking  to  their  rruuters  !  "  Such  swollen 
speeches  of  the  President  offended  the  sober  sense  of  the  Confederacy ;  and 
it  was  frequently  said  that  he  attempted  to  blind  the  people  as  to  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  affairs,  and  never  dealt  with  them  in  a  proper  spirit  of 
candour.  But  this  estimate  of  President  Davis  is  probably  a  mistaken 
one.  He  was  not  insincere ;  in  all  his  strange  and  extravagant  utterances 
of  confidence  he  probably  believed  what  he  spoke ;  and  to  the  last  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  apprehended  the  real  situation.  He  was  blinded  by 
his  own  natural  temper ;  in  the  last  moment  he  was  issuing  edicts,  playing 
with  the  baubles  of  authority,  never  realizing  that  he  was  not  still  the 
great  tribune ;  he  was  sustained  by  a  powerful  self-conceit,  and  a  sanguine 
temperament ;  and  he  went  down  to  ruin  with  the  fillet  of  vanity  upon 
his  eyes. 


BATTLE  OF  HABB's  HHX. 

In  the  last  days  of  March,  1865,  G^n.  Lee  made  his  last  offensive  dem- 
onstration, which  ended  in  failure,  and  plainly  and  painfully  revealed  the 
condition  of  his  troops.  He  determined  to  try  Grant's  lines  south  of  the 
Appomattox ;  the  attack  being  immediately  directed  by  Oen.  Gordon  on 
the  enemy's  works  at  Hare's  Hill.    The  project  of  assault  was  bold  *  its 
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promises  were  large ;  one  success  might  lead  to  another ;  and  if  the  troopi 
once  got  possession  of  a  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  in  the  flush  of  success 
thej  might  be  carried  to  the  capturei  of  the  neighbouring  works,  and  Gek 
Lee  might  even  venture  on  the  great  enterprise  of  getting  posseesion  of 
Grant's  military  road  and  cutting  his  entire  right  from  its  base  at  City 
Point  and  from  the  army  north  of  the  James. 

The  disposition  of  Gen.  Lee's  force  was  generally  as  follows :  Long- 
street  commanded  the  Confederate  left,  across  the  James,  and  his  right 
division  extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Petersburg.  Gordon  came 
next,  with  his  three  divisions,  reduced  by  arduous  and  fatiguing  marcheB 
and  bloody  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  to  the  dimensions  of  only 
respectable  brigades.  He  conamanded  jnst  in  front  of  Petersburg,  from 
the  Appomattox  to  a  small  stream  to  the  right  of  the  city.  It  was  along 
this  line,  almost  its  entire  length,  that  a  continuous  struggle  for  months 
had  been  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  the  opposing  forces  were  but  a  few 
yards  apart.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  his  three  divisions,  held  the  right,  extend- 
ing to  Hatcher's  Run,  while  the  cavalry  guarded  either  flank. 

The  assault  of  the  25th  March  was  made  two  miles  south  of  the  Appo- 
mattox and  just  to  the  left  of  the  Crater.  Massing  two  divisions,  6ord(HU 
in  the  early  light  of  the  morning  dashed  on  the  Federal  works.  The  ene- 
my was  surprised  ;  the  sharpshooters  of  Grimes'  division,  composing  the 
advance,  succeeded  in  driving  the  Federal  troops  from  their  works,  and  the 
Confederates  occupied  their  breastworks  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  comparatively  a  slight  loss  and  with  the  loss  to  the  enemy  of 
one  principal  fort  (Steadman),  and  some  five  hundred  prisoners.  Had  this 
opportunity  been  taken  advantage  of,  there  is  no  telling  the  result ;  but 
the  troops  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  breastworks  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  advance  beyond  them  and  seize  the  crest  in  rear 
of  the  line  they  had  occupied.  They  hugged  the  works  in  disorder  untS 
the  enemy  recovered  from  his  surprise ;  and  soon  the  artillery  in  the  fints 
to  the  right  and  left  began  their  murderous  fire  on  them.  When  fresh  troops 
were  brought  up  by  the  enemy,  their  advance  was  almost  unresisted,  and 
an  easy  recapture  of  the  fort  was  obtained,  the  Confederates  retiring  nndff 
a  severe  fire  into  their  old  works.  Kearly  two  thousand  men  took  shelter 
under  the  breastworks  they  had  captured,  and  surrendered  when  the  enemt 
advanced,  and  the  result  was  a  Confederate  loss  much  greater  than  thatctf 
the  foe.  This  aff*air  demonstrated  to  all  that  the  day  of  offensive  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  gone.  The  experiment  had 
entailed  a  loss  that  could  be  ill  afforded  by  Gen.  Lee ;  and  one  more  soA 
disaster  might  have  been  irreparable. 
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THB  LAST  BATTLES  ABOUND  PBTEBSBUBG* 

Gen.  Grant  had  at  first  designed  to  await  the  junction  of  Sherman's 
forces  for  his  final  operations  upon  Richmond,  so  as  to  complete  his  assur- 
ance of  victory.  But  he  feared  that  if  Sherman  crossed  the  Roanoke  river, 
Johnston  would  take  the  alarm,  and  move  to  Lee's  lines ;  and  as  the  cir- 
cumspect Federal  commander  was  careful  to  risk  nothing,  even  approach- 
ing to  an  equal  match  of  force,  he  determined  to  dispatch  his  final  move- 
ment upon  Richmond,  and  to  make  his  experiment  upon  Lee's  little  army 
with  no  further  occasions  of  delay.  The  area  of  critical  operations  in  the 
Confederacy  was  now  within  dose  and  narrow  boundaries.  Its  fate  was 
to  be  practically  decided  in  operations  taking  place  between  the  Roanoke 
and  James  Rivers  in  one  direction,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  in  the  other.  In  this  circumscribed  space  Richmond  was 
the  prominent  figure,  the  critical  point,  and  Lee's  army  the  chief  contestant. 

The  usual  preliminary  to  a  great  action  of  the  Federals — a  movement 
of  cavalry — was  directed  by  Gen.  Grant  before  the  time  assigned  for  a 
general  movement  of  the  armies  operating  against  Richmond.  The  imme- 
diate object  was  to  cut  off  all  communications  with  the  city  north  of 
James  River ;  and  on  the  27th  Februaiy,  Sheridan  moved  from  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  with  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  numbering  about  ten  thou- 
sand sabres.  On  the  1st  March  he  secured  the  bridge  across  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  entered  Staunton  the  next  day,  and  thence  pushed 
on  towards  Waynesboro',  where  Early,  with  less  than  twelve  hundred  men, 
disputed  the  debouchi  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  force — a  remnant  of  the 
Army  of  the  Valley — ^was  posted  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  with  no  way 
open  for  retreat ;  and  Sheridan's  magnificent  cavalry  easily  ran  over  it, 
and  took  more  than  nine  hundred  prisoners.  Gten.  Early,  with  two  of  his 
staff  officers,  escaped  by  taking  to  the  woods.  The  next  day  Charlottes- 
ville was  surrendered ;  and  here  Sheridan  paused  to  await  Uie  arrival  of 
bis  trains,  busy  meanwhile  in  destroying  the  railroads  towards  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg.  His  instructions  prescribed  that  he  should  gain  Lynch- 
burg on  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  From  that  point  he  was  to  effectu- 
ally break  up  those  main  branches  of  Lee's  communications,  the  Lynch- 
burg  railroads  and  James  River  Canal,  after  which  he  was  to  strike  south- 
ward through  Virginia  to  the  westward  of  Danville  and  join  Sherman. 
But  moving  towards  the  James  River,  between  Richmond  and  Lynchburg, 
Sheridan  found  himself  confronted  by  a  swollen  and  impassable  stream.  He 
fell  back,  rounded  the  left  wing  of  Lee's  army,  crossed  the  Famunkey 
River  at  the  White  House,  and  on  the  25th  March  joined  G«n.  Grant  in 
the  lines  before  Petersburg.    He  had  not  completed  the  circuit  designed 
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for  him ;  but  he  had  traversed  thirteen  counties,  and  done  cDonnom 
damage.  The  damage  to  the  canal  was  almost  irreparable ;  every  lock 
had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  DngaldsviUe,  twenty  miles  from  Lynchburg; 
and  as  for  the  railroads  radiating  from  Oharlottesville  to  Waynesboro, 
Amherst  Conrt-honse  and  Louisa  Court-house  and  extending  from  the 
Bouth  Anna  to  Chesterfield  Station  and  the  Chickahominy  river,  every 
bridge,  nearly  every  culvert,  and  scores  of  miles  of  the  rail  itself  had  been 
completely  destroyed, 

Sheridan's  cavalry,  diverted  back  from  its  intended  tour  to  North  Caro-  * 
Una,  proved  a  timely  and  important  accession  to  Grant's  strength  in  hii 
final  encounter.  There  were  indications  that  that  encounter  was  near  at 
hand.  There  had  been  days  of  painful  expectation  along  the  Confederate 
line.  In  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  the  heavy  booming  of  guns  was  occa- 
sionally heard  away  on  the  right  sounding  like  distant  thunder.  Again 
sounds  of  confiict  would  open  on  the  extreme  left  and  the  rattle  of  mnf^et- 
ry  and  the  beat  of  artillery  would  scarcely  leave  doubt  of  a  battle  in 
earnest ;  but  after  a  few  impulsive  volleys  strife  would  cease  and  a  pro- 
found quiet  prevail  The  increasing  signs  of  activity  inside  the  enemy's 
lines  indicated  plainly  enough  preparations  for  attack  or  movement  of 
some  sort ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  where  the  blow  would  fall  and 
how  it  would  be  delivered.  In  the  words  of  one  of  their  officers  "  eadi 
night  the  Confederates  unfolded  their  blankets  and  unloosed  their  shoe- 
strings in  uncertainty." 

The  movement  designed  by  Oen.  Grant  may  be  briefiy  described  ai 
an  attempt  upon  Lee's  right  and  vulnerable  fiank  by  a  turning  colmnn 
which  contingently  embraced  his  whole  army  and  included  a  heavy  operar 
tion  of  cavalry.  On  the  day  that  BheridlEm  reached  his  lines,  three  divi- 
sions of  what  was  called  the  Army  of  the  James  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  were  withdrawn  from  Longstreet's  front  without  attracting  his  atten- 
tion, and  were  transferred  to  a  position  near  Hatcher's  Bun.  The  Second 
and  Fifth  corps,  which  had  held  this  part  of  the  enemy's  entrenched  lines^ 
were  now  foot-loose  to  manoeuvre  by  the  left;  and  co-operating  widi 
Sheridan's  cavalry  (about  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  all),  they  wen 
directed  to  move  to  the  right  of  Lee's  entrenched  lino,  and  threaten  Ui 
communication  by  the  Southside  Bailroad.  The  movement  oonuneneed 
on  the  29th  Mardi. 

To  secure  the  defence  of  his  right  against  this  powerful  column  wludi 
Grant  had  thrust  out  by  the  left,  was  the  immediate  necessity  that  starei 
Gen.  Lee  in  the  face,  for  it  was  vitally  important  to  secure  the  lines  whei«> 
on  his  troops  depended  for  their  daily  food ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  tima 
indispensable  that  he  should  maintain  the  long  entrenched  line  that  covoed 
Petersburg  and  Bichmond.  There  was  no  resource  but  the  desperate  one 
of  stripping  his  entrenchments  to  secure  his  menaced  right  and  contest  the 
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prize  of  the  Southside  Bailroad.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  6eu.  Lee,  hay- 
ing perceived  Grant's  manoeuvre,  despatched  Pickett's  and  Bnshrod  John* 
son's  divisions,  Wise's  and  Hansom's  brigade,  Hnger's  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee's  division,  in  all  aboat  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  en- 
counter the  turning  column  of  the  enemy. 

The  right  of  the  Confederate  entrenched  line  crossed  Hatcher's  Bun  at 
the  Boydton  plank  road,  and  extended  some  distance  along  the  White  Oak 
road.  Four  miles  beyond  the  termination  of  this  line  there  was  a  point 
where  several  roads  from  the  north  and  south  converged  on  the  White 
Oak  road,  forming  what  is  known  as  tlie  Five  Forks.  It  was  an  isolated 
position,  but  one  of  great  value,  as  it  held  the  strategic  key  that  opened 
up  the  whole  region  which  Lee  was  now  seeking  to  cover.  In  the  evening 
of  the  29th,  Sheridan  occupied  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  six  miles  southwest 
of  where  the  two  co-operating  corps  of  infantry  lay  on  their  arms  and 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Five  Forks. 

A  heavy  rain  the  next  day  prevented  further  operations ;  but  on  the 
Slst  Sheridan  pushed  forward  to  Five  Forks,  where  he  encountered  two 
divisions  of  infantry  under  Pickett  and  Johnson.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  this  Confederate  force,  which  had  'been  moved  down  by  the  White 
Oak  road,  made  a  determined  charge  upon  the  whole  cavalry  line  of  the 
enemy,  forced  it  back,  and  drove  it  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  Din- 
widdie Court-house. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  April,  Sheridan,  now  reinforced  by  the  Fifth 
•orps,  commanded  by  Warren,  advanced  boldly  again  in  the  direction  of 
five  Forks,  having  ascertained  that  the  Confederates  during  the  night 
had  withdrawn  all  but  a  mask  of  force  from  his  front.  In  the  afternoon, 
Pickett  and  Johnson  found  themselves  confined  within  their  works  at  the 
Five  Forks,  and  flanked  by  a  part  of  the  Fifth  corps,  which  had  moved 
down  the  White  Oak  road.  The  Confederate  troops  having  got  the  idea  that 
they  were  entrapped,  and  finding  themselves  pressed  front,  flank  and  rear, 
mostly  threw  down  their  arms.  Five  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners.  The  remnants  of  the  divisions  of  Pickett  and  Johnson  fled 
westward  from  Five  Forks  routed,  demoralized,  and  past  control;  and 
Gten.  Lee  found  that  his  right,  wrenched  violently  from  his  centre,  was 
turned  almost  without  a  battle,  and  that  what  he  had  counted  as  the  bulk 
of  his  army  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Confederate  commander  ever  exhibited  anything  like  reproof  in  the 
field.  He  remarked  that  the  next  time  the  troops  were  to  be  taken  into 
action,  he  would  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  turning  to  one  of 
his  brigadiers,  he  ordered  him,  with  singular  emphasis  and  severity,  to 
gather  and  put  under  guard  '^  all  the  stragglers  on  the  field,"  making  a 
plain  reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  officers. 

But  even  if  the  shameful  misfortune  of  Five  Forks  had  not  befallen 
44 
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Qen.  Lee,  the  result  would  not  have  been  materially  differeut ;  for  the  faU 
of  Petersburg  and  Bichmond  was  decided  without  this  event.  In  mmng 
upon  his  right,  Gen.  Lee  had  reduced  the  force  defending  FeterBbuig  to 
two  incomplete  corps,  Gordon's  and  Hill's ;  and  these  ptrung  over  nine 
miles  of  breastworks,  made  little  more  than  sentinels.  Before  Longstreet, 
who  commanded  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  made  aware  of  the  Atr 
nation,  and  could  obej  Lee's  orders  for  troops.  Grant  had  descried  the 
weaki^ss  of  the  Confederate  lines  before  Petersburg,  and  determined  the 
easy  task  of  breaking  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  April,  Grant  celebrated  the  victory  of  Fire 
Forks,  and  performed  the  prelude  of  what  was  yet  to  come  by  a  fierce  and 
continuous  bombardment  along  his  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg.  Every 
piece  of  artillery  in  the  thickly  studded  forts,  batteries,  and  mortar-beds 
joined  in  the  prodigious  clamour ;  reports,  savagely,  terrifically  crashing 
through  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  Petersburg,  echoed  upwards ;  it 
appeared  as  if  fiends  of  the  air  were  engaged  in  the  sulphurous  conflict 
As  dawn  broke,  Grant  prepared  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  in  double 
column  at  different  points  on  the  Confederate  line. 

The  assault  was  opened  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher's  Bnn.  The 
most  determined  effort  was  made  on  Gordon's  lines,  and  here  the  enemj 
succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  breastworks  near  the  Appomattox. 
But  they  could  not  use  the  advantage  which  they  had  struggled  so  hard  to 
obtain,  the  Confederates  holding  an  inner  cordon  of  works,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  taken  being  exposed  to  a  raking  fii*e  of  artillery 
on  the  right  and  left.  But  while  this  contest  was  going  on  to  the  left  of 
the  "  Crater,"  the  enemy  massed  heavily  against  Hill's  left  opposite  a  pea- 
tion  the  weakest  in  the  line,  from  which  McGowan's  brigade  had  been 
transferred  the  day  previous,  leaving  only  artillerists  in  the  trenches  and 
the  picket  in  front.  The  Confederate  skirmishers  were  driven  with  impn- 
nity,  the  batteries  were  carried  in  a  moment,  and  a  loud  huzza  that 
drowned  the  sound  of  battle  on  other  parts  of  .the  line,  proclaimed  that 
the  enemy  had  obtained  an  important  success. 

Just  in  rear,  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  on  many  parts  of  the 
Confederate  line,  heavy  forts  had  been  erected  to  guard  against  just  soA 
results  as  had  ensued.  Li  rear  of  the  line  of  works  captured  by  the  enemy 
were  batteries  Alexander  and  Gregg ;  and  these  two  works  were  all  thai 
now  prevented  the  enemy  from  completely  cutting  the  Confederate  lineain 
two  to  the  Appomattox.  After  getting  in  order,  the  enemy  moved  on  then 
works— on  Fort  Alexander  first,  taking  it  with  a  rush,  although  the  goB- 
ners  stood  to  theii*  guns  to  the  last,  and  fired  their  last  shot  while  the  Fed- 
oral  troops  were  on  the  ramparts. 

In  Fort  Gregg  there  was  a  small  and  mixed  garrison.     Capt.  Chew,  of 
the  4th  Maryland  battery  of  artillery,  was  in  command  of  the  work.  The» 
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was  added  to  his  battery  of  two  3-iiich  rifles  and  thirty  men,  a  body  of 
men  known,  in  the  valgar  parlance  of  soldiers,  as  '^  Walker's  Mules,"  dis> 
mounted  drivers  to  whom  were  given  muskets.  These  men  were  Virgin- 
ians and  Looisianians  who  belonged  to  Walker^s  artillery  brigade,  and 
amounted  in  round  nnmbers,  to  about  one  hundred.  The  remainder  of 
tlie  garrison,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  were  some  men  from  Harris' 
Mississippi  brigade,  and  some  Korth  Carolinians.  Both  of  these  com- 
mands, the  Mississippians  and  North  Carolinians,  had  been  driven  back 
from  the  picket  lines,  and  had  fled  into  Fort  Gregg  for  shelter; 

Having  run  over  Fort  Alexander,  the  enemy  moved  on  Fort  Gregg 
with  cheers.  Confidently,  in  beautiful  lines  and  in  all  the  majesty  of  over- 
powering numbers,  did  tiie  Federal  troops  advance  upon  the  devoted  work. 
They  had  got  within  fifty  yards  of  it,  and  not  the  flash  of  a  single  rifle  had 
^et  defieid  them.  The  painful  thought  passed  through  the  ranks  of  their 
comrades  who  watched  in  the  distance  that  the  garrison  was  about  to  sur- 
render. But  instead  of  a  white  fiag,  there  was  a  white  puff  of  smoke ;  and 
attillery  and  infantry  simultaneously  opened  on  the  confident  assailants, 
who,  staggering  and  reeling  under  the  death-dealing  volley,  at  last  gave 
way,  and  retreated  in  masses  under  cover.  A  loud  and  wild  cheer  rang 
out  from  the  Confederate  lines,  and  was  answered  in  exultant  tones  by 
the  heroic  little  garrison  in  Fort  Gregg.  But  reinforcements  were  hasten- 
ing from  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  There  were  none  to  send  to  the  succour 
of  the  garrison ;  every  Confederate  soldier  was  needed  at  his  post,  and  no 
reserves  were  at  hand.  As  tiie  enemy  again  came  up  in  battle  array,  the 
troops  moved  forward  in  serried  ranks,  and  soon  the  fort  was  canopied  in 
smoke.  It  seemed  by  mutual  consent  that  the  conflict  ce^ased  on  other 
parts  of  the  line,  while  both  sides  stood  silent  and  anxious  spectators  of  the 
struggle  at  the  fort.  As  the  smoke  lifts  it  is  seen  that  the  Federals  have 
reached  the  ditch.  Those  in  the  distance  conld  descry  lines  of  blue  uni- 
forms swarming  up  the  sides  of  the  works ;  and  as  the  foremost  reached 
the  top,  they  reeled  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  below.  Once,  twice,  and 
thrice  they  reached  the  top,  only  to  be  repulsed  ;  and  yet  they  persevered 
while  the  guns  in  the  embrasures  continued  to  flre  in  rapid  succession. 
Presently  the  sound  of  artillery  ceased,  and  the  Federals  mounted  the 
work,  and  poured  a  rapid  fire  on  the  defenders  within.  Many  of  the  gar- 
rison, unwilling  to  surrender,  used  their  bayonets,  and  clubbed  their  guns 
in  an  unequal  struggle.  But  such  resistance  could  be  of  short  duration ; 
and  soon  loud  huzzas  of  the  enemy  told  that  the  fort  had  been  taken,  and 
with  it  the  Confederate  army  cut  in  two.  But  the  event  had  been  marked 
by  a  heroic  self-immolation ;  of  the  two  hundi*ed  and  fifty  men  who  defend- 
sd  the  fort  there  were  not  more  than  thirty  survivors ;  and  to  the  illumined 
jtory  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Fort  Gregg  gave  a  fitting  con* 
dnsion,  an  ornament  of  glory  that  well  clasped  the  record  of  its  deeds. 
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As  soon  as  the  fort  was  captured,  cannonading  and  sharpshooting  were 
renewed  on  other  parts  of  the  line.  In  a  moment  heavy  bodies  of  cavalry, 
emerging  from  the  enemy's  former  lines,  poured  rapidly  over  the  captured 
works,  and  galloped  in  squadrons  towards  the  Appomattox,  which  was 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Their  track  could  be  traced  by  the  heavy 
columns  of  black  smoke  that  rose  from  the  various  farm-houses  on  their 
route,  which  had  been  set  on  fire.  The  infantry,  which  had  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  fort,  formed  line  fronting  the  Confederate  right 
flank,  and  appeared  as  if  they  intended  marcliing  by  the  rear  into 
Petersburg. 

Kew  dispositions  were  now  made  along  the  Confederate  line.  The  pro 
tracted  resistance  oflTered  by  Fort  Gregg  enabled  Gen.  Lee  to  ostabliah 
what  of  force  remained  to  him  in  the  manner  best  availing  for  the  defence 
of  Petersburg.  Longstreet,  accompanied  by  a  small  brigade  (Benning's)  of 
Fields'  division,  had  arrived  from  the  north  side  of  the  James  in  tune  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  long  enough  to  enable  fresh  troops  to 
hurry  up  in  his  rear,  and  to  form  a  fresh  line  in  front  of  Petersburg. 
Meanwhile  Heth's  division  of  A.  P.  Hill's  corps  regained  some  ground, 
and  re-established  their  lines.  But  in  the  execution  of  the  movement  was 
lost  the  valuable  life  of  Gen.  Hill,  who  had  seen  his  first  service  at  the 
famous  field  of  Manassas  as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  regiment  in 
Gen.  Johnston's  army,  had  passed  rapidly  through  all  the  gradations  of 
rank  to  lieutenant-General,  and  had  borne  a  constant  and  distingoished 
part  in  the  four  years'  defence  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Desiring  to 
obtain  a  near  view  of  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line,  he  had  ridden  forward, 
accompanied  by  a  single  orderly,  when  he  unexpectedly  came  upon  a  party 
of  six  Federal  soldiers  concealed  in  a  ravine.  Gen.  Hill  wore  only  the 
stars  of  a  colonel  on  a  rough  citizen's  coat.  He  advanced  upon  the  party, 
and  commanded  their  surrender ;  they  consented ;  but  he  neglected  to  dis^ 
arm  them,  and  reassured  by  finding  there  was  no  body  of  troops  in  the 
vicinity,  they  fired  a  treacherous  volley,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

The  line  on  which  Gen.  Lee  had  now  closed  around  Petersburg  was 
not  intended  for  a  renewal  of  battle,  which  was  now  hopeless,  but  merely 
to  gain  time  for  the  execution  of  another  purpose.  A  little  while  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Gregg,  ominous  columns  of  smoke  arose  from  numberless  dqMti 
and  warehouses  of  Petersburg.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Gen.  Lee  wrote  a  hasty  telegram  to  the  War  Department,  advising  that 
the  authorities  of  Eichmond  should  have  everything  in  readineas  to  evad- 
ate  the  capital  at  eight  o'clock  the  coming  night,  woilsea  before  that  tii» 
despatches  should  be  received  from  him  to  a  contrary  effect  I 
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.  Bmall  slip  of  paper,  sent  up  from  the  War  Department  to  President 
3,  as  he  was  seated  in  his  pew  in  St  Faol's  Church,  contained  the 
of  the  most  momentous  event  of  the  war. 

i  is  a  most  remarkable  curcumstance  that  the  people  of  Bichmond  had 
ined  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  fighting  which  had  been  taking 
for  three  days  on  Gen.  Lee's  lines.  There  was  not  a  rumour  of  it  in 
ir.  Not  a  newspaper  office  in  the  city  had  any  inklmg  of  what  was 
;  on.  Indeed  for  the  past  few  days  there  had  been  visible  reassurance 
3  Confederate  capital ;  there  were  rumours  that  Johnston  was  moving 
e's  lines  and  a  general  idea  that  the  combined  force  would  take  the 
iive  against  the  enemy.  But  a  day  before  Grant  had  conmienced  his 
r  movement  a  curious  excitement  had  taken  place  in  Bichmond.  The 
ing  train  had  brought  from  Petersburg  the  wonderful  rumour  that 
Lee  had  made  a  night  attack,  in  which  he  had  crushed  the  enemy 
:  his  whole  line.  John  M.  Daniel,  the  editor  of  the  Bichmoud 
lifievy  died  the  same  day  under  the  delusion  that  such  a  victory  had 
won ;  and  John  llitchel,  who  wrote  his  obituary  in  the  morning 
*&,  expressed  the  regret  that  the  great  Yirginian  had  passed  away  just 
lecisive  victory  was  likely  to  give  the  turning  point  to  the  success  of 
outhem  Confederacy  1  The  circumstance  shows  how  little  prepared 
eople  of  Eichmond  were  on  the  bright  Sabbath  morning  of  the  2d  of 
.  for  the  news  that  feU  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap  from  clear  skies, 
mote  the  ear  of  the  community  as  a  knell  of  death, 
he  report  of  a  great  misfortune  soon  traverses  a  city  without  the  aid 
inted  bulletins.  But  that  of  the  evacuation  of  Eichmond  fell  upon 
r  incredulous  ears.  One  could  see  the  quiet  streets  stretching  away, 
ilested  by  one  single  sign  of  war ;  across  the  James  the  landscape 
ned  in  the  sun ;  everything  which  met  the  eye  spoke  of  peace,  and 
I  it  impossible  to  picture  in  imagination  the  scene  which  was  to  ensue. 
)  were  but  few  people  in  the  streets ;  no  vehicles  disturbed  the  quiet 
3  Sabbath ;  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bells  rose  into  the  cloudless 
md  floated  on  the  blue  tide  of  the  beautiful  day.  How  was  it  possible 
lagine  that  in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  war,  with  its  train  of  hor- 
,  was  to  enter  the  scene ;  that  this  peaceful  city,  a  secure  possession 
>ur  years,  was  at  last  to  succumb  ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  prey  to  a  great 
igration,  and  that  all  the  hopes  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  to 
nsumed  in  one  day,  as  a  scroll  in  the  fire  1 

s  the  day  wore  on,  clatter  and  bustle  in  the  streets  denoted  the  pro* 
of  the  evacuation,  and  convinced  those  who  had  been  incredulous  of 
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its  reality.  The  disorder  increased  each  hour.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  fugitives  making  their  way  to  the  raikoad  depots ;  pale  women  and 
little  shoeless  children  struggled  in  the  crowd ;  oaths  and  blasphemoos 
shouts  smote  the  ear.  Wagons  were  being  hastily  loaded  at  the  Depart- 
ments with  boxes,  trunks,  etc.,  and  driven  to  the  Danville  depot  In  the 
afternoon  a  special  train  carried  from  Richmond  President  Davis  and  Bono 
of  liis  Cabinet.  At  the  Departments  all  was  confusion ;  there  was  no  fsp- 
tem  ;  there  was  no  answer  to  inquiries ;  important  officers  were  inyisible, 
and  every  one  felt  like  taking  care  of  himself.  Outside  the  mass  of  hur- 
rying fugitives,  there  were  collected  here  and  there  mean-visaged  crowds, 
generally  around  the  commissary  depots  ;  they  had  already  scented  prey ; 
they  were  of  that  brutal  and  riotous  element  that  revenges  itself  on  all 
communities  in  a  time  of  great  public  misfortune. 

The  only  convocation,  the  only  scene  of  council  that  marked  the  fall  of 
Richmond,  took  place  in  a  dingy  room  in  a  comer  of  the  upper  story  of 
the  Capitol  Building.    In  this  obscure  chamber  assembled  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Richmond,  to  consult  on  the  emergency,  and  to  take  measures  to 
secure  what  of  order  was  possible  in  the  scenes  abont  to  ensue.    It  ap- 
peared to  represent  all  that  was  left  of  deliberation  in  the  Confederate  cap- 
ital.   It  was  a  painful  contrast  to  look  in  upon  this  scene ;  to  traverse  the 
now' almost  silent  Capitol  House,  so  often  vocal  with  oratory,  and  crowded 
with  the  busy  scene  of  legislation ;  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  footstep ;  and  at 
last  to  climb  to  the  dismal  show  of  councilmen  in  the  remote  room  where 
half  a  dozen  men  sat  at  a  rude  table,  and  not  so  many  vacant  idlers  listened 
to  their  proceedings.    At  the  head  of  the  board  sat  an  illiterate  grocer  of 
the  name  of  Saunders,  who  was  making  his  last  exhibition  of  Southern 
spirit,  and  twenty-four  hours  thereafter  was  subscribing  himself  to  some 
very  petty  Federal  officer, "  moat  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant" 
Here  and  there,  hurrying  up  with  the  latest  news  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  Mayor  Mayo,  excited,  incoherent,  chewing  tobacco  defiantly, 
but  yet  full  of  pluck,  having  the  mettle  of  the  true  Virginian  gentleman, 
stem  and  watchful  to  the  last  in  fidelity  to  the  city  that  his  ancestors  had 
assisted  in  founding,  and  exhibiting,  no  matter  in  what  comical  aspects,  a 
courage  that  no  man  ever  doubted.    When  it  was  finally  announced  by 
the  Mayor  that  those  who  had  hoped  for  a  despatch  from  Oen.  Lee  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  telegraphed  in  the  morning,  had  ceased  to  indulge 
such  an  expectation,  and  that  the  evacuation  of  Bichmond  was  a  for^no 
conclusion,  it  was  proposed  to  maintain  order  in  the  city  by  two  regimenti 
of  militia ;  to  destroy  every  drop  of  liquor  in  the  warehouses  and  stora ; 
and  to  establish  a  patrol  through  the  night.    But  the  militia  ran  throng 
the  fingers  of  their  officers ;  the  patrols  could  not  be  found  aftef  a  certain 
hour ;  and  in  a  short  while  the  whole  city  was  plunged  into  mad  conftuioB 
and  indescribable  horrours. 
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Bat  the  horrouTB  of  that  night  in  the  Oonfederate  capital  were  to  h« 
BtndiouBly  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.  The  Federal  force  on  the 
north  side  of  James  Kiver  consisted  of  three  divisions  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Weitzel ;  while  Gen.  Ewell  covered  this  approach  to  the  capital 
with  a  force  abont  four  thousand  strong.  The  Confederates  were  silently 
withdrawn  from  Weitzel's  front,  their  rear-guard  traversing  the  city  be- 
fore daybreak.  Weitzel  had  been  instructed  to  push  on,  whenever  satis- 
fied of  his  ability  to  enter  Kichmond.  During  the  whole  day  that  Grant 
had  been  engaged  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  entire  lines  north  of  the 
James  were  perfectly  quiet.  Weitzel's  command  had  orders  to  make  as 
great  a  show  as  possible.  He  fired  no  gun  during  the  day,  but  as  darkness 
came  on,  he  set  all  his  bands  of  music  to  work  upon  national  airs.  The 
Confederates  vied  with  the  musical  entertainment ;  for  many  hours  the 
night  was  filled  with  melodious  strains.  But  about  midnight  a  complete 
and  absolute  silence  fell  upon  the  lines.  It  was  a  dead  quiet ;  a  close  mask 
tx)  what  was  taking  place  in  the  doomed  city  ;  and  not  until  the  morning 
bours  did  the  direful  blazon  in  the  sky  proclaim  to  Weitzel  that  his  hour 
bad  come  and  that  Kichmond  was  at  his  mercy. 

There  had  been  but  little  sleep  for  the  people  of  Kichmond  in  the  night 
which  preceded  their  great  misfortune.  It  was  an  extraordinary  night ; 
disorder,  pillage,  shouts,  mad  revelry  of  confusion.  In  the  now  dimly- 
lighted  city  could  be  seen  black  masses  of  people,  crowded  around  some 
object  of  excitement,  besieging  the  conunissary  stores,  destroying  liquor, 
intent  perhaps  upon  pillage,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  in  whatever  momen- 
tary passion  possessed  them.  The  gutters  ran  with  a  liquor  freshet,  and 
the  fumes  filled  the  air.  Some  of  the  straggling  soldioi-s  passing  through 
the  city,  easily  managed  to  get  hold  of  quantities  of  the  liquor.  Confusion 
became  worse  confounded ;  the  sidewalks  were  encumbered  with  broken 
glass ;  stores  were  entered  at  pleasure  and  stripped  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
yells  of  drunken  men,  shouts  of  roving  pillagers,  wild  cries  of  distress  filled 
the  air,  and  made  night  hideous. 

But  a  new  horrour  was  to  appear  upon  the  scene  and  take^possession 
of  the  community.  To  the  rear-guai*d  of  the  Confederate  force  on  the  north 
Bide  of  James  Kiver,  under  Gen.  Ewell,  had  been  left  the  duty  of  blowing 
ap  the  iron-clad  vessels  in  the  James  and  destroying  the  bridges  across  that 
liver.  The  Kichmond,  Virginia,  and  an  iron  ram,  were  blown  to  the 
winds ;  the  little  shipping  at  the  wharves  was  fired ;  and  the  three  bridges 
that  spanned  the  river  were  wrapped  in  flames,  as  soon  as  the  last  troops 
bad  traversed  them.  The  work  of  destruction  might  well  have  ended 
bere.  But  Gen.  Ewell,  obeying  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  had  issued 
orders  to  fire  the  four  principal  tobacco  warehouses  of  the  city ;  one  of 
them — the  Shockoe  warehouse — situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  side 
by  side  with  the  Gtdlego  flour  mills,  jost  in  a  position  and  circumstances 
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from  which  a  confla^ation  might  extend  to  the  whole  biuainesB  portion  of 
Biehmond.  In  yAn  Mayor  Mayo  and  a  committee  of  citizens  had  remoO" 
strated  against  this  reckless  military  order.  The  warehouses  were  fired; 
the  flames  seized  on  the  neighbouring  buildings  and  soon  involved  a  wide 
ai^d  widening  area;  the  conflagration  passed  rapidly  beyond  control; 
and  in  this  mad  fire,  this  wild,  imnecessary  destruction  of  their  property 
the  citizens  of  Eichmond  had  a  fitting  sotivenir  of  the  imprudence  and 
recklessness  of  the  departing  Administration. 

Morning  broke  on  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  a  strange  pic- 
ture— impossible  to  describe — the  smoke  and  glare  of  fire  mingled  with 
the  golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  The  great  warehouse  on  the  Basin  was 
wrapped  in  fiames ;  the  fire  was  reaching  to  whole  blocks  of  buildings; 
and  as  the  sun  rose  majestically  above  the  horizon,  it  burnished  the  fringe 
of  smoke  with  lurid  and  golden  glory.  Curious  crowds  watched  the  fire. 
Its  roar  sounded  in  the  ears ;  it  leaped  from  street  to  street ;  pillagers 
were  busy  at  their  vocation,  and  in  the  hot  breath  of  the  fire  were  figures 
as  of  demons  contending  for  prey. 

The  sun  was  an  hour  or  more  above  the  horizon,  when  suddenly  there 
i*an  up  the  whole  length  of  Main  street  the  cry  of  "  Yankees ! "  "  Yan- 
kees I "    The  upper  part  of  this  street  was  chok^  with  crowds  of  pillagers 
— men  provided  with  drays,  others  rolling  barrels  up  the  street,  or  bend- 
ing under  heavy  burdens,  and  intermixed  with  them  women  and  children 
with  smaller  lots  of  plunder  in  bags,  baskets,  tubs,  buckets,  and  tin-pans. 
As  the  cry  of  "  Yankees  "  was  raised,  this  motley  crowd  tore  up  the 
street,  cursing,  screaming,  trampling  upon  each  other,  alarmed  by  an 
enemy  not  yet  in  sight,  and  madly  seeking  to  extricate  themselves  from 
imaginary  dangers.    Presently,  beyond  this  crowd,  following  up  the  tangled 
mass  of  plunderers,  but  not  pressing  or  interfering  with  them,  was  seen  a 
small  body  of  Federal  cavalry,  riding  steadily  along.    Forty  Massachusetts 
troopers,  despatched  by  Gen.  Weitzel  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
affairs,  had  ridden  without  let  or  hindrance  into  Bichmond.    At  the  comer 
of  Eleventh  street  they  broke  into  a  trot  for  the  public  square,  and  in  a  few 
moments  their  guidons  were  planted  on  the  Capitol,  and  fluttered  there  a 
strange  spectacle  in  the  early  morning  light. 

A  few  hours  thereafter,  and  Weitzel's  troops  were  pouring  through  the 
streets  of  the  city.    A  lady,  who  witnessed  the  grand  Fedend  entree^  and 
has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  it,  thus  describes  a  portion  of  the 
scene :  "  Stretching  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  slopes  of  Church  HiD, 
down  the  hill,  through  the  valley,  up  the  ascent  to  the  hotel,  was  the 
array,  with  its  unbroken  line  of  blue,  fringed  with  bright  bayonets. 
Strains   of   martial   music,  flushed  countenances,  waving    swords,  b^ 
tokened  the  victorious  army.    As  the  line  turned  at  the  Exchange  Hotel 
into  the  upper  street,  the  movement  was  the  signal  for  a  wild  burst  of  cheen 
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oxn  each  regiment.  Shouts  firom  a  few  negroes  were  the  only  responses, 
txrongh  throngs  of  snllen  spectators ;  along  the  line  of  fire ;  in  the  midst 
*  the  horronrs  of  a  conflagration,  increased  by  the  explosion  of  shells  left 
r  the  retreating  army ;  throngh  curtains  of  smoke ;  through  the  vast 
rial  auditorium  convulsed  with  the  commotion  of  frightful  sounds,  moved 
e  garish  procession  of  the  grand  army,  with  brave  music,  and  bright 
inners  and  wild  cheers.  A  regiment  of  n^ro  cavalry  swept  by  the  hotel 
B  they  turned  the  street  comer  they  drew  their  sabres  with  savage  shouts, . 
id  the  blood  mounted  even  in  my  woman's  heart  with  quick  throbs  of 
jfiance."  * 

Meanwhile  the  fire  raged  with  unchecked  fury.  The  entire  business 
irt  of  the  city  was  on  fire ;  stores,  warehouses,  manufactories,  mills,  de- 
^ts,  and  bridges — all,  covering  acres ;  the  continuous  thunder  of  cxplod- 
g  shells  sounded  in  the  sea  of  fire ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  was  the  long, 
reatening,  hostile  army  entering  to  seize  its  prey.  All  during  the  fore- 
»on,  flame  and  smoke  and  burning  brands  and  showers  of  blazing  sparks 
led  the  air,  spreading  still  further  the  destruction,  imtil  it  had  swept  be- 
re  it  every  bank,  every  auction  store,  every  insmrance  office,  nearly  every 
mmission  house,  and  most  of  the  fashionable  stores.  The  atmosphere 
%a  almost  choking ;  men,  women,  and  children  crowded  into  the  square 
the  Capitol  for  a  breath  of  pure  air ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  even 
ere,  and  one  traversed  the  green  slopes  blinded  by  cinders  and  strug* 
ing  for  breath.  Already  piles  of  furniture  had  been  collected  here,  drag- 
id  from  the  ruins  of  burning  houses ;  and  in  uncouth  arrangements,  made 
Lth  broken  tables  and  bureaus,  were  huddled  women  and  children,  with 
^  other  home,  with  no  other  resting  place  in  Heaven's  great  hollowness. 

Some  tardy  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  the  conflagration ;  in  the 
temoon  the  military  authorities  organized  the  crowds  of  negroes  as  a  fire 
»rp8 ;  but  the  few  steam-engines  that  played  upon  the  fiames  were  not 
ifiScieut  to  check  their  progress.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  fire 
jul  burned  itself  out.  It  had  consumed  the  most  important  part  of  Bich- 
ond  Commencing  at  the  Shockoe  warehouse,  the  fire  radiated  fr<>'^t 
id  rear,  and  on  two  wings,  burning  down  Main  street,  half  way  betweeu 
ourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets,  and  back  to  the  river,  through  Cary  and 
il  the  intermediate  streets.  Westward,  on  Main,  the  fire  was  stayed  at 
rinth  street,  sweeping  back  to  the  river.  On  the  north  side  of  Main  the 
ames  were  stayed  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  streets.  From  this 
oint  the  fiames  raged  on  the  north  side  of  Main  up  to  Eightfi  street,  and 
ack  to  Bank  street.  The  pencil  of  the  surveyor  could  not  have  more  dis* 
nctly  marked  out  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

Ihe  evening  breezes  had  turned  the  course  of  the  fire ;  and  as  these 

•  •«  NathaUe,  '■  in  IfarfM  Vtrffiman. 
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Btdll  continued,  heavy  mist-doudB  hung  upon  the  horizon,  or  streamed  ap- 
wards  on  the  varying  current  of  the  winds.'  As  night  came  on,  there  was 
a  painful  reaction  after  the  day's  terrible  excitement ;  a  strange  quiet  fell 
upon  the  blackened  city  and  its  scenes  of  destruction.  It  was  the  quiet 
of  a  great  desolation.  Groups  of  women  and  children  crawled  under  ahel- 
ters  of  broken  furniture  in  the  Capitol  square ;  hundreds  of  homeless  per- 
sons laid  down  to  sleep  in  the  shadows  of  the  ruins  o^  Kichmond ;  and 
worn  out  by  excitement,  exhausted  as  by  the  spasm  of  a  great  battle,  men 
watched  for  the  morrow  with  the  dull  sense  that  the  work  of  years  had 
been  ruined,  and  that  all  they  possessed  on  earth  had  been  swept  away. 

While  Kichmond  was  filled  with  horrour  and  destmction,  and  the 
smoke  of  its  torment  ascended  to  the  skies,  very  different  scenes  were 
taking  place  far  away  in  the  cities  of  the  North.    It  was  a  strange  reverse 
to  the  picture  we  have  been  contemplating.    With  those  fervours  and 
shows  characteristic  of  the  Northern  mind,  Washington  and  New  York 
were  celebrating  the  downfall  of  the  Confederate  capital.  Bells  were  rung ; 
wild  and  enthusiastic  congratulations  ran  along  the  street ;  and  vast  crowds 
collected,  whose  fantastic  exhibitions  of  joy,  not  content  with  huxzaSi 
cheers,  and  dancing  in  the  streets,  broke  out  into  a  blasphemous  singing 
of  hymns  of  the  church.    In  New  York  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the 
open  air  sung  the  doxology.    There  was,  of  course,  an  unlimited  display 
of  flags  ;   and  as  evidence  of  this  characteristic  exhibition  it  is  said  that 
half  an  hour  after  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Bichmond  was  known,  not  a 
single  large  flag  in  the  whole  city  of  New  York  was  left  unpurchased. 
These  symbols  of  loyalty  not  only  floated  over  houses,  but  were  fastened 
to  carts,  stages  and  wagons.    The  newspapera  were  mostly  occupied  with 
spread-eagles  and  maps  of  Richmond.    The  World  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  event  of  the  day  "  more  fully  justified  exuberant  rejoicing  than 
any  previous  achievement  in  the  history  of  the  war."     The  New  York 
Herald/ — ^the  organ  jpar  excellence  of  Yankee  wind — ^went  further,  and  de- 
clared that  thq  taking  of  Richmond  was  ^^  one  of  the  grander  triumph 
that  had  crovmed  human  efforts  for  centuriee.^^ 

Such  stuff  was  characteristic  of  Northern  newspapers.  But  looking  to 
facts  we  shall  find  a  more  precise  language  in  which  to  describe  the 
achievement  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Orant  in  the  fall  of  Richmond. 

It  was  simply  the  consummation  of  the  disgrace  of  this  commander-- 
that  he  should  have  taken  eleven  months  to  capture  a  position  at  no  time 
held  by  more  than  one  third  of  his  forces,  having  lost  in  the  enterprise  in 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  double  the  numbers  actually  in  arms 
against  him  I  This  sentence  may  grate  on  Northern  pride ;  but  it  if 
founded  upon  plain,  unyielding  figures ;  it  is  the  inexorable  statement  of 
the  law  of  proportions ;  it  can  be  no  more  contested  than  a  mathematical 
demonstration.    As  long  as  the  intelligent  of  this  world  are  persuaded  of 
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the  opinion  that  a  great  General  is  he  who  accomplishes  his  purposes  with 
Bcoall,  but  admirably  drilled  armies ;  who  defeats  large  armies  with  small 
ones ;  who  accomplishes  great  military  results  by  strategy,  more  than  by 
fighting,  who  makes  of  war  an  intellectual  exercise  rather  than  a  match  ot 
brute  force,  that  title  will  be  given  to  Bobert  E.  Lee  above  all  men  in 
America,  and  the  Confederate  commander  will  be  declared  to  have  been 
much  greater  in  defeat  than  Orant  in  his  boasted  victory. 

The  adulation  of  partisans  has  no  permanent  place  in  the  records  of 
glory.  The  office  of  the  historian  is  to  reduce  the  exaggerations  of  the 
present,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  passionate  criticisms  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives.  If  the  fact  be  that  the  Korth  has  produced  no  great 
General  in  this  war ;  that  the  exhibitions  of  generalship,  chivalry,  human- 
ity, and  all  that  noble  sentimentalism  that  properly  belongs  to  the  state 
of  war  have  been  more  largely  on  the  Oonfederate  side ;  that  the  Korthem 
people  have  exhibited  gross  materialism  in  the  war,  have  excluded  that 
noble  spirituality  common  to  the  great  conflicts  of  civilized  nations,  and 
worshipped  the  grossest  types  of  physical  power,  the  fault  is  in  themselves, 
and  not  in  the  pen  that  writes  these  things. 
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The  Federal  oecapants  of  Eiclunoiid  no  doubt  thought  the  people  very 
submissive  to  the  new  authority.  They  saw  no  sign  of  violenoe,  and  they 
heard  no  expression  of  defiance.  The  population  of  Eichmoud  moved 
mechanically  before  their  new  masters.  But  there  was,  for  some  days,  i(n 
undercurrent  of  eager,  excited  thought  which  the  Federals  did  not  per- 
ceive ;  citizens  whispered  among  themselves,  and  went  around  the  street- 
comers  to  relate  in  low  tones  to  each  other  some  rumour  eagerly  grasped 
for  the  new  hope  it  contained.  Thus  it  was  told  in  whispers  tiiat  Gen. 
Lee  had  won  a  ^reat  victory  on  his  retreat,  that  Johnston  had  struck  Sher- 
man a  mortal  blow,  or  that  some  other  extravagant  event  had  happened, 
some  sudden  relief  of  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  not 
easy  for  men  to  descend  at  once  to  the  condition  of  despair. 
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Bnt  even  outside  the  circle  of  absurd  mmourBy  there  were  intelligent 
minds  in  Bichniond  that  still  entertained  lingering  hopes  of  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  foundation  of  these  hopes  was  small,  but  not  alto- 
gether visionary.  There  was  a  chance  that  Lee  might  ^get  off  his  army 
safely,  and  effect  a  successful  retreat ;  he  might  unite  with  Johnston ;  and, 
although  driven  from  Virginia,  the  armies  of  tlie  Confederacy  might  re- 
open Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  place  the  Government  nearer  its 
resources  of  subsistence,  with  the  control  of  a  territory  practically  much 
larger  than  that  in  the  Bichmoud  jurisdiction. 

These  things  .were  possibilities,  very  small  and  very  remote.    It  was^ 
learned  through  l^orthem  newspapers,  circulated  in  Bichmond,  that  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  had  reached  Danville,  had  issued  there  the  following 
proclamation :  ^ 

Daxtillb,  Va^  April  ft,  1865. 

The  Genend-lii-Cliief  found  it  necessary  to  make  Buch  moyements  of  his  troops  as  to 
uncover  the  capital  It  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  moral  and  material  injury  to 
our  cause  resulting  ftom  the  occupation  of  our  capit&l  by  the  enemy.  It  is  equally  un- 
wise and  unworthy  of  us  to  allow  our  own  energies  to  falter,  and  our  efforts  to  become 
relaxed  under  reverses,  however  calamitous  they  may  be.  For  many  months  the  largest 
and  finest  army  of  the  Confederacy,  under  a  leader  whose  presence  inspires  equal  confi- 
dence in  the  troops  and  the  people,  has  been  greatly  trammelled  by  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing constant  watch  over  the  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  has  thus  been  forced  to  forego 
more  than  one  opportunity  for  promising  enterprise.  It  is  for  us,  my  countrymen,  to 
show  by  our  bearing  under  reverses  how  wretched  has  been  the  self-deception  of  those 
who  have  believed  us  less  able  to  endure  misfortune  with  fortitude  than  to  encounter 
dangers  with  courage. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle.  Believed  from  the  necessity 
of  guarding  particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free  to  move  from  point  to  point,  to 
strike  the  enemy  in  detail  &r  from  his  base.    Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we  are  free. 

Animated  by  that  confidence  in  your  spirit  and  fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  me, 
I  announce  to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  maintain  your  cause 
with  my  whole  heart  and  soul ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the  enemy  one 
foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Confederacy.  That  Virginia— noble  State— 
whose  ancient  renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her  still  more  glorious  recent  history ;  whose 
bosom  has  been  bared  (o  receive  the  main  shock  of  this  war ;  whose  sons  and  daughters 
have  exhibited  heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  her  illustrious  in  all  time  to  come — ^that 
'  Viiginia,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  BhaU  le  KM 
and  defend^  and  no  peace  ever  be  made  with  the  in&mous  invaders  of  her  territory. 

If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  should  ever  be  compelled  to  a  temporary  withdnwiEd 
from  her  limits,  or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  baffled  and 
exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impossible  task  of  making 
slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free. 

Let  us,  tiien,  not  despond,  my  countrymen,  but,  relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with 
fresh  defiance,  and  with  unconquered  and  unconquerable  hearts. 

JEFFERSON  DAVia 

This  prodamatiaD  was  the  last  effusion  of  the  sanguine  temperament 
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of  the  Confederate  President.    It  gave  a  new  colour  to  the  evacuation  0/ 
Kichmond.     But  the  hopeful  and  ingenious  minds  which  oonstmcted  the 
new  theory  of  Confederate  defence  had  failed  to  take  in  a  moat  importuit 
element  in  the  consideration — the  moral  effect  of  the  fall  of  Bichmond. 
They  did  not  reflect  that  this  city  had  been  for  four  years  the  central  object 
of  all  the  plans  and  exertions  of  the  war ;  they  did  not  understand  tliat  it 
had  become  to  the  popular  mind  the  symbol  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  thc} 
could  not  realize  that  when  Richmond  fell  the  cause  lost  in  the  estimation 
of  the  army  and  people  the  emblem  and  semblance  of  nationality  and  all 
appliances  for  supporting  the  popular  faith  and  enthusiasm.  But  the  sequel 
was  to  develop  and  demonstrate  all  these  consequences,  and  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Confederacy  were  to  b'e  speedily  extinguished. 


BBTSEAT  AND  FINAL  SUBBENDEB  OF  LEE's   ABHT. 

In  his  last  despatch  fi*om  Petersburg,  Qen.  Lee  had  stated  that  some 
time  during  the  night  of  the  2d  April,  he  would  fall  back  behind  the  Ap- 
pomattox. He  was  then  holding  a  semicircular  line,  the  left  resting  on 
the  Appomattox,  narrowly  including  Petersburg ;  while  his  extreme  i^t, 
which  Sheridan  was  still  pressing,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Southade 
Baiiroad,  some  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  town.  It  appears  that  the  enemy 
already  imagined  that  he  had  cut  off  the  troops  on  the  right,  supposing 
that  tliey  could  not  cross  the  river  except  through  Petersburg ;  but  in  thk 
he  was  mistaken.  Wlien  night  closed,  the  air  was  luminous  with  the 
steady  glare  of  the  burning  warehouses  in  Petersburg.  For  several  honn 
cannonading  was  kept  up ;  but  about  midnight  the  Confederates  began 
their  retreat.  By  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Gordon's  whole  corps, 
except  a  few  pickets  and  stragglers,  was  safely  across  the  river,  and  the 
bridge  on  fire. 

As  the  troops  fjpom  Petersburg  got  across  the  river,  the  heavily-chaiged 
magazine  of  Cummin's  battery  of  siege  guns  blew  up,  lighting  the  deef 
darkness  of  the  night  with  its  fierce  and  vivid  glare,  and  then  shaking  ths 
earth  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Fort  Clifton's  magazine  in  a 
moment  followed,  and  then  the  explosion  was  taken  up  all  along  the  litt 
to  Bichmond.  The  scene  was  fierce  and  imposing.  The  retreating  anny 
left  the  light  and  pierced  the  midnight  darkness.  At  each  step  some  net 
explosion  would  sound  in  their  ears.  The  whole  heavens  in  their  reir 
were  lit  up  in  lurid  glare,  and  added  intensity  to  the  blackness  befort 
their  eyes. 

On  leaving  Petersburg,  Gordon's  corps  took  the  river  road ;  Mahoitfy 
with  his  division,  and  all  other  troops  on  the  south  side  of  the  James,  the 
middle  road,  and  Swell  and  Elzey,  with  the  Bichmond  gairiaon,  and  other 
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JOOfBj  the  road  nearest  the  James  Biver.  During  the  day  following  the 
(Yaciiation  of  PeterBbnrg,  the  Oonfederates  made  good  progress,  their  rente 
mimpeded  by  wagons  and  artillery.  But  after  the  junction  of  Gordon's 
orpB  with  Mahone  and  Ewell,  with  thirty  miles  of  wagons,  containing  the 
pecial  plunder  of  the  Richmond  departments,  they  went  at  a  rate  so  dis- 
reasingly  slow,  that  it  was  apparent  that  an  enterprising  enemy  would 
are  litUe  trouble  in  overtaking  them. 

But  the  day  passed  without  any  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  without  the 
ppearance  of  any  considerable  body  of  his  forces.  So  far  the  retreat  had 
een  an  occasion  of  reassurance ;  it  had  been  effected  safely ;  and  with  the 
dditions  made  to  the  Petersburg  section  of  troops  from  the  Richmond 
ines  and  from  Lee's  extreme  right,  which  had  crossed  the  Appomattox 
bove  Petersburg,  that  resourceM  commander  had  now  well  in  hand 
lore  than  twenty  thousand  troops.  Gen.  Lee  had  clearly  seen  that  his 
etreat  would  put  the  enemy  to  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  into  bodies 
f  one  or  two  army  cori)8,  with  a  view  to  a  vigorous  pursuit.  On  the 
aoming  of  the  3d,  Grant  conmienced  pursuit.  Its  order,  calculated  on 
he  clear  assumption  that  Lee  would  move  for  the  Danville  road,  was  as 
ollowB :  Sheridan  to  push  for  the  Danville  road,  keeping  near  the  Appo- 
nattox ;  Meade  to  follow  with  the  Second  and  Sixth  corps ;  and  Ord  to 
aove  for  Burkesville  along  the  Southside  road,  the  Kinth  corps  stretching 
long  the  road  behind  him.  It  was  certainly  a  well-planned  pursuit ;  but 
t  involved  the  possibility  that  Lee  might  fall  on  the  enemy  in  detail ;  it 
ras  a  question  of  the  rapidity  of  movements  and  combinations,  in  which, 
Jthough  Grant  held  the  interiour  line,  his  adversary  was  not  in  a  hopeless 
ituation ;  for  Lee,  even  if  forced  from  the  Danville  road,  might  take  up 
ji  eccentric  line,  make  a  race  to  Farmville,  there  cross  the  Appomattox 
ince  more,  and,  by  destroying  the  bridges  after  him,  escape  into  the  moun- 
ains  beyond  Lynchburg. 

With  spirits  visibly  reassured,  the  retreating  army  reached  Amelia 
3ourt-house  in  the  morning  of  the  4th.  But  a  terrible  disappointment 
kwaited  it  there.  Several  days  before,  Gen.  Lee  had  despatched  most  dis- 
inct  and  urgent  orders  that  large  supplies  of  commissary  and  quarter- 
aaster's  stores  should  be  sent  forward  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Oourt- 
louse.  But  the  authorities  in  Richmond  bungled  the  command  ;  and  the 
rain  of  cars  loaded  with  these  supplies  ran  through  to  relieve  the  evacuation 
>(  the  capital,  without  unloading  the  stores  at  Amelia  Oourt-house.  Gen. 
jee  found  there  not  a  single  ration  for  his  army.  It  was  a  terrible  revela- 
ion.  To  keep  life  in  his  army,  Le  would  have  to  break  up  half  of  it  into 
braging  parties  to  get  food ;  tike  country  was  scant  of  subsistence,  a  tract 
»f  straggling  woods  and  pine  barrens ;  and  soon  the  pangs  of  hunger  would 
ell  upon  the  flagging  spirits  of  his  men,  and  consume  the  last  hope. 
iCeanwhile  the  forced  delay  of  his  army  at  Amelia  Court-house  gave 
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Sheridan,  who  was  purBuing  with  his  cavahy,  and  the  Fifth  corps,  time  k 
strike  in  npon  Ihe  Confederate  line  of  retreat.    In  the  aftemoofi  of  the  4tfa 
he  was  reported  at  Jotersville,  on  the  Danville  Bailroad,  seven  miles  south 
west  of  Amelia  Court-house.     But  it  was  i^o  lo^ger  a  question  of  battle 
with  Gen.  Lee ;  the  concern  was  now  simply  to  escape.    His  men  were 
suffering  from  hunger ;  half  of  them  had  been  sent  or  had  straggled  in 
quest  of  food  ;  soldiers  who  had  to  assuage  their  craving  by  plucking  the 
buds  and  twigs  of  trees,  were  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  courting  capture; 
and  thus  with  his  army  in  loose  order,  in  woful  plight,  diminishing  at 
every  step,  Gen.  Lee  determined  to  try  the  last  desperate  chance  of  escape, 
and  to  penetrate  the  region  of  hills  in  the  direction  of  Farmville,  hoping  to 
avail  himself  of  these  positions  of  defence. 

On  the  5th  he  took  up  this  line  of  retreat ;  but  the  locomotion  of  hit 
army  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  The  troops  went  wearily  along^ 
averaging  hardly  half  a  mile  an  hour.  It  was  with  some  satisfaction  thit 
they  saw  the  wagons  which  had  so  effectually  clogged  their  march  begin 
to  cast  up  their  plimder.  Jaded  horses  and  mules  refused  to  pull;  de- 
moralized and  badly-scared  drivers,  with  straining  eyes  and  peispiiing 
bodies,  plied  their  whips  vigorously  to  no  effect ;  difficult  places  in  the 
road  were  choked  with  blazing  wagons,  fired  to  save  their  contents  from 
the  enemy ;  there  were  deafening  reports  from  anmiunition  exploding  and 
shells  bursting,  when  touched  by  the  flames ;  and  on  this  line  of  terrible 
retreat,  behind  and  on  either  flank,  there  was  a  running  fight  through  eTeiy 
hour  of  the  day.  At  every  hill  divisions  would  alternately  halt,  and  form 
linse  of  battle  and  check  tlie  pursuers.  As  soon  as  proper  disposition  bid 
been  made  on  the  next  line  of  hills  the  rear  division  would  move  off  and 
pass  the  others,  only  to  form  again  at  the  next  suitable  defensive  po6iti(ML 
Tlius  toiled  on  the  retreating  army.  Hundreds  of  men  dropped  from  ex- 
haustion ;  thousands  threw  away  their  arms ;  the  demoralization  appeind 
at  last  to  involve  the  officers ;  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  straggling ;  and 
many  of  them  seemed  to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  hourly  reduction  of  tbeir 
commands,  and  rode  in  advance  of  their  brigades  in  dogged  indifferenca 

But  in  the  jaded,  famishing  crowd  there  was  yet  left  something  of  tk 
old  spirit  which  had  made  the  Army  of  Northern  Yirginia  famous  thitwgk- 
out  the  world,  and  inscribed  its  banners  with  tlie  most  glorious  names  d 
the  war.  Its  final  retreat  was  not  to  be  without  its  episodes  of  dopenH 
and  devoted  courage. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  having  changed  the  order  of  pursuit  to  conta 
to  Lee's  new  movement,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  steuck  in  upon  tti 
Confederate  line  of  retreat  just  south  of  Sailors'  Creek,  a  small  tribntflj 
of  the  Appomattox.  Swell's  corps,  consisting  of  about  four  ibxmad 
two  hundred  men,  was  called  upon  to  support  Pickett,  who,  with  his  dh^ 
sion  reduced  to  about  eight  hundred  men,  was  being  soxdy  preeied  If 
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Sheridan.  On  reaching  the  groand,  and  whilst  deploying  his  troops  into 
line  of  battle,  it  was  di8Covei*ed  that  Gordon's  division,  which  formed  the 
rear-guard  of  the  armj,  had  taken  another  road,  following  after  the  wagon 
train,  and  that  the  Federal  forces  had  already  occupied  the  high  ground  in 
£well'8  rear,  opening  upon  his  troops  a  rapid  and  deadly  fire  of  artillery. 
A  very  brief  time  elapsed,  when  the  appearance  of  a  very  heavy  force  of 
infantry,  also  in  the  rear,  rendered  it  necessary  to  face  about  the  Oonfed- 
erate  line,  and  prepare  for  another  conflict  on  the  very  ground  over  which 
it  had  just  passed.  The  enemy  advanced  with  spirit,  and  with  the  evident 
determination  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  thus,  without  being  able 
to  assist  Pickett,  Ewell,  with  his  small  force,  was  compelled  to  hold  his 
ground  against  these  overwhelming  numbers  in  his  (Pickett's)  rear.  At 
this  critical  juncture  fresh  troops  were  brought  up  against  Pickett,  and, 
charging  impetuously  on  his  line,  it  was  easily  broken,  never  again  to  be 
reformed,  or  restored  to  such  order  as  to  render  it  longer  available.  The 
enemy's  forces,  confident  and  exulting  over  the  prospect  of  success,  were 
now  hurled  upon  the  brave  men  of  Ewell's  corps.  It,  however,  with  an 
ezhil)ition  of  valour  never  surpassed,  continued  to  stand  at  bay.  It  kept 
up  a  most  destructive  fire,  strewing  the  field  with  dead  and  wounded.  But 
at  last  the  unequal  contest  was  terminated ;  Gen.  Ewell  was  captured,  and 
one  of  his  division  commanders,  G.  "W.  C.  Lee ;  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  command  surrendered,  but  not  until  they  had  given  evidences  of  a 
pirit  which  the  enemy  had  scarcely  looked  for  in  so  small  a  portion  of  a 
ogitive  army. 

The  retreat  of  what  remained  of  the  Confederate  army  was  continued, 
nntil  at  last  it  had  crossed  the  Appomattox  and  reached  Farmville.  Ex- 
cept Longstreet's  command,  it  crossed  the  river  during  the  night ;  Qor- 
don's  troops  at  the  High  Bridge  going  into  bivouac  on  the  opposite  side, 
while  Longstreet  occupied  the  hills  on  the  river  near  the  town  of  Farmville. 
Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  haversacks  of  many  of  the  men  were 
replenished  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Petersburg.  It  is  said  of  these 
devoted  men  who  yet  clung  to  the  great  Confederate  commander,  that 
their  suffering  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  ^^  has  not  been  approached  in  the 
military  annals  of  the  last  fifty  years." 

At  early  dawn  the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Gordon  at  the  bridge,  and 
on  Longstreet  on  the  hills  near  Farmville.  Firing  the  bridge,  and  leaving 
one  brigade  to  check  the  enemy,  the  remainder  of  Gordon's  corps  topk  the 
railroad  track  to  Farmville,  leaving  the  brigade  skirmishing  sharply.  On 
the  high  hills  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Appomattox,  just  beyond  Farm- 
ville, it  appeared  as  if  the  Confederates  intended  to  give  battle.  The  artil- 
lery was  placed  in  position,  and  active  skii*mishing  had  commenced  with 
the  Federal  advance,  which  had  crossed  the  river  on  the  heels  of  the  re- 
treating  rear-guard  of  the  Confederates.  The  lines  o'"  infantry  were  formed 
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in  order  of  battle ;  but  it  was  only  done  to  cover  the  movement  of  the 
wagons,  as  the  army  took  np  its  line  of  retreat.  That  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  which  had  crossed  the  river  dashed  on  recklessly,  and  sbemed  to 
think  they  had  only  a  demoralized  mob  to  contend  with.  They  droye  the 
Confederate  wagon  guard  in  and  cut  the  train  in  two,  on  the  road  the 
wagons  were  traversing ;  but  Orimes'  division  advanced  at  a  donble-qniek, 
attacked  and  charged  the  assailants,  routed  them,  and  captured  two  hun- 
dred prisoners. 

During  all  day  of  the  7th,  the  Oonfederate  army  marched  without 
molestation  in  the  rear.  Occasionally  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  dash  in  on 
a  portion  of  their  wagon  train,  kill  a  few  horses,  frighten  drivers  and  qnar- 
termasters,  and  then  scamper  away  ;  but  no  serious  impediment  was  offered 
to  the  march.  The  whole  army  had  left  the  main  road  and  were  travers- 
ing dense  thickets  of  oak  and  pine,  through  which  ran  rarely  used  and 
broken  roads.  On  the  8th  they  continued  to  march  steadily,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  struck  a  better  road,  and  made  rapid  progress  nntQ 
dark,  when  the  rear  was  within  four  miles  of  Appomattox  Court-house. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  reached  the  Court-house.  Lynchburg  was 
but  twenty-four  miles  oif.  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired  during  the  day. 
The  troops  went  into  camp  without  restraint.  No  enemy  seemed  near. 
The  bands  of  the  divisions  enlivened  the  departing  hours  of  day  with  mar- 
tial music.  The  weary  private  soldiers  prepared  to  sleep  with  a  strange 
sense  of  relief  and  contentment. 

But  in  this  night  of  apparent  security  the  general  officers  were  consult- 
ing together ;  and  their  looks  plainly  indicated  intense  anxiety.  Soon  the 
rumble  of  distant  cannon  sounded  in  front.  Presently  came  the  ominous 
order  for  all  the  extra  artillery  to  be  cut  down  and  the  commands  dis- 
banded. The  true  situation  was  soon  apparent  to  Gen.  Lee.  In  pressing 
for  Lynchburg  he  had  to  put  himself  in  a  dangerous  predicament ;  he  was 
on  a  strip  of  land  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  between  the 
James  and  Appomattox  rivers ;  and  the  firing  in  front  indicated  that  Ae 
outlet  towards  Lynchburg  was  closed  by  Sheridan,  while  Meade  in  the 
rear,  and  Ord  south  of  the  Court-house  completed  the  environment  and 
put  Lee  in  a  position  firom  which  it  was  impossible  to  extricate  his  army 
without  a  battle,  which  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  fighting. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Gordon's  corps  was  ordered  to  move 
to  the  front  through  Apomattox  Court-house,  passing  the  entire  wagwi 
and  artillery  train  of  the  army.  Lee's  army  had  at  this  time  dwmdled 
down  to  eight  thousand  men  with  muskets  in  their  hands.  Gordon  was 
thro^vn  out  with  about  two  thousand  men  in  front ;  tlie  wreck  of  JjOBf 
street's  command  covered  the  rear ;  and  between  these  thin  lines  was  Aa 
remnant  of  the  wagon  train,  and  clinging  to  these  thousands  of  unannel 
stragglers,  many  of  them  famishing  and  too  weak  to  carry  their  musketL 
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Such  was  the  coDditioi)  and  disDosition  of  Gen.  Lee's  forces  when  Gordon 
attempted  the  last  desperate  task  of  entting  his  way  through  Sheridan's 
lines.  The  Confederate  cavalry  was  drawn  np  in  mass  in  the  village.  The 
fields,  gardens,  and  streets  were  strewn  with  troops  bivouacking  in  line  of 
battle.  In  the  early  light  of  morning  Gordon's  corps  marched  through 
and  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

After  reconnoitring,  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  in  front  was  dis- 
mounted cavalry  in  heavy  force.  Dispositions  were  made  for  attack,  and 
abont  ten  o'clock  Gordon's  line  was  ordered  forward.  The  enemy's  cavalry 
was  easily  driven  back ;  it  seemed  that  an  exit  would  be  secured,  until  it 
was  discovered  that  the  cavalry  was  falling  back  upon  large  masses  of  in- 
fantry, which  were  hastening  forward  and  just  forming  to  advance.  It 
was  the  turn  of  the  Confederates  to  fall  back.  Gordon  now  sent  word  to 
Gen.  Lee  that  the  enemy  was  driving  him  back.  Just  as  his  divisions  had 
formed  anew  to  resist  a  flank  movement  of  Sheridan,  while  the  skirmish- 
ers were  engaged,  while  the  Richmond  Howitzers  (who  had  fired  the  first 
gun  at  Bethel),  having  already  discharged  one  volley,  were  loading  for  an- 
other, a  fiag  of  truce  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  action  suddenly  and 
strangely  ceased. 

The  explanation  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  soon  made  known. 
While  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  by  Grant's  overwhelming  forces  was  still 
in  progress,  the  following  correspondence,  commenced  at  Farmville,  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  commanders,  terminated  by  Lee's  seeking  the 
final  interview,  when  he  received  the  message  referred  to  from  Gordon : 


April  7, 1865. 

Gen.  R  E.  Leb,  Commanding  C,  8.  A. : 

General :  The  result  of  last  week  must  convince  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  ftirther 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northem  Virginia  in  this  struggle.  I  feel  that  it 
is  80,  and  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of  any  ftu*ther  effa- 
aaa  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the  surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate  South- 
em  army,  known  as  the  Army  of  Korthem  Virginia. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Lienteaaant-Qeneral,  oommonding  Annies  of  the  United  States. 


April  7, 1865. 

General :  I  have  received  your  note  of  this  day.  Though  not  entirely  of  the  opinion 
you  express  of  the  hopelessness  of  ftirther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Vixginia,  I  reciprocate  your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of  blood,  and  therefore,  be- 
fore considering  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condition  of  its  6U]^ 

render* 

R  E.  LEE,  General. 

To  IiXKnT.-QEK.  n.  S.  Qraxt,  Oommanding  Annies  of  the  United  Ststes. 
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April  8,1861. 

To  Gen.  K.  E.  Leb,  Commanding  0.  8.  A. : 

Q&neral :  Your  note  of  last  eyening,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  same  date,  asking  the 
conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  the  eorrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is 
just  received. 

In  reply,  I  would  say,  that  peace  being  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one  conditdoQ 
that  I  insist  upon,  viz. : 

That  the  men  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  again  against  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged. 

I  will  meet  you,  or  designate  officers  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  any  point  agreeable  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  definitely  the  terms 
upon  which  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will  be  recelYed. 

Very  respectfhlly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GRANT,  LieutenarU-Oeneraly 

Commanding  Annies  of  Um  United  SUtm. 


April  8»  IMS. 

Osnerai:  I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  your  note  of  to-day  in  answer  to  mine  of  yester- 
day. 

I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  to 
ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  To  be  firank,  I  do  not  think  the  emergeocj  hBs 
arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender. 

But  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of  all,  I  desire  to  know 
whether  your  proposals  would  tend  to  that  end. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  may  ^ect  the  Confederate  States  forces  under  mj 
command  and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  10 
A.  H.  to-morrow,  on  the  old  stage-road  to  Richmond,  between  the  picket-lines  of  tbe 
two  armies. 

Very  respectfblly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

B.KLEB,G>«Mra2(7.&A 

To  IdzuT.-Ow.  OftAXT,  Commanding  Axmies  of  the  United  States. 


Afril^ttB- 

To  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  Conmanding  C,  8.  A. : 

General:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat  on  tke 
8ul>ject  of  peace,  the  meeting  proposed  for  10  A.  m.  to-day  could  lead  to  no  good.  I  viH 
state,  however.  General,  that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with  yourself;  sod  ^ 
Whole  North  entertain  the  same  feeling.  The  terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  hsd  iff 
well  understood.  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  th^  wiD  hasten  that  vaod  o^ 
sirable  event,  save  thousands  of  human  liiee,  and  hundreds  of  inillionfl  of  propei^*^ 
yet  destroyed. 
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Sincerely  hoping  that  all  onr  difficulties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of  another 
life,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Very  respectftilly, 

Your  obedient  serrant, 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

Lieatenaat-Genenl  United  Statoe  Ain^. 


April  8»  1865. 

Oeneral:  I  recdved  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the  picket-line,  whither  I  had 
come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in  your  proposition 
of  yesterday  with  reference  to  the  surrender  of  this  army. 

I  now  request  an  interview  in  accordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  your  letter  of 
yesterday  for  that  purpose. 

Very  respectftilly, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

B.  £.  LEE,  General. 

To  LiBirr«-Gw.  Qrawt,  Oonunanding  Armies  of  the  United  States. 


April  9, 1865. 

Gen.  R  £.  Leb,  Commanding  C,  8.  A. : 

Your  note  of  this  date  is  but  this  moment,  11.59  a.  h.,  received. 

In  consequence  of  my  having  passed  firom  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  road  to 
the  Farmville  and  Lynchburg  road,  I  am,  at  this  writing,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you. 

Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place,  will  meet 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  8.  GRAin',  LieuUnatU^General. 


Appouattox  Covbt-houss,  April  9^  1865. 

Gen.  R  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  8.  A. : 

In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit : 

Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  an 
officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may  designate. 

The  officers  to  give  their  individual  parole  not  to  take  arms  against  the  Ck)vemment 
of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged ;  and  each  comx>any  or  regimental  com- 
mander to  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands. 

The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned  over 
to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them. 

This  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or 
baggage. 

This  done,  each  officer  and  man  wiU  he  aUoteed  to  return  to  their  homety  not  to  le  dis- 
turbed hy  United  8UUe$  authorUi/j  so  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and  the  laws  in 
force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  GRANT,  LieiUenant-GenerdL 
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HXADQUASTXBS  ASMT  OF  No&THXBK  YlSOnfZl,  Aptfl  1^  Ml 

Libut.-Gen.  U.  S.  Gbant,  Cimmandmg  U.  8.  A, : 

QeMral:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  of  Brniendd 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  proposed  by  you«  As  they  are  sosbtantiallj  ioa 
same  as  those  expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  -Sth  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proovcd 
to  designate  the  proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

Very  respectfhlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  interview  of  the  two  commanders  took  place  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wilmer  McLean.  It  was  a  great  occasion  ;  thrilling  and  wonderful  mem- 
ories mnst  have  crowded  upon  tliese  two  men  as  thej  stood  face  to  face. 
But  the  interview  was  very  simple ;  there  was  no  theatrical  circumstance; 
there  was  not  a  sentimental  expression  in  what  was  said.  No  man  ab- 
horred anything  melo-dramatic  more  than  Gen.  Lee.  His  manner  with 
Grant  bordered  on  taciturnity,  but  not  so  as  to  exhibit  temper  or  mortifica- 
tion. "  His  demeanour,"  writes  a  Federal  observer  of  the  memorable 
scene,  ^'  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  possessed  gentleman  who  had  a  veiy  die- 
agreeable  duty  to  perform,  but  was  determined  to  get  through  it  as  well 
and  as  soon  as  he  could." 

He  had  come  to  the  interview  attended  only  by  Col.  Marshall,  one  of 
his  aides.  With  courteous  greeting  the  two  commanders  proceeded  at 
once  and  simply  to  business ;  some  explanations  were  required  by  Gen. 
Lee  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain  phrases  in  the  terms  of  surrender ;  and 
without  otlier  question  or  remark  the  act  that  was  to  put  out  of  existence 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  reduced  to  form  at  a  deal  table. 

When  Gen.  Lee  had  been  seen  riding  to  the  rear,  the  rumour  of  8n^ 
render  flew  like  wild-fire  through  the  Confederates,    it  might  have  be© 
supposed  that  the  worn  and  battered  troops  who  watched  on  their  arma 
for  the  result  of  the  conference  at  McLean's  house,  would  have  been  gUd 
to  welcome  a  termination  of  their  sufferings,  come  in  what  form  it  might; 
that  they  would  feel  a  certan  joy  when  a  long  agony  was  oyer.    But  soch 
was  not  the  display,  when  about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  evening 
Gen.  Lee  was  seen  thoughtfully  riding  back  to  his  headquarters,  and  it 
was  known  that  the  surrender  had  been  completed.    Hia  leading  officen 
were  assembled,  anticipating  the  result  and  awaiting  hia  return.    When 
the  terms  of  surrender  were  announced,  they  approached  their  great  coin- 
mander  in  turn,  and  shook  hands,  expressing  satisfaction  at  hia  oouiae,  tnd 
regret  at  parting.    The  lines  of  battle  that  had  awaited  a  possible  nmewil 
of  the  combat,  were  broken ;  but  there  were  no  huzzas,  no  scattering,  not 
an  indecent  shout ;  but  the  men  broke  ranks  to  rush  up  to  their  belored 
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commander,  struggling  with  each  other  to  wring  him  once  more  by  the 
hand.  It  was  a  most  affecting  scene.  Bough  and  rugged  men,  familiar 
with  hardship,  danger,  and  death  in  a  thousand  shapes,  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  choked  with  emotion  as  they  thronged  around  their  old  chieftain, 
uttering  words  to  lighten  his  burden  and  mitigate  his  pain.  He  had  so 
often  himself  uttered  such  words  to  them,  when  they  bled  on  the  battle- 
field or  toiled  on  the  weary  march.  Now  simple  as  ever,  very  serious  but 
collected,  with  the  marks  of  a  Eoman  manhood  yet  about  him,  he  turned 
to  his  soldiers,  not  to  insult  the  occasion  with  a  harangue  or  explanations 
or  regrets,  but  merely  to  say,  as  the  signs  of  tearless  suffering  gathered  in 
his  face :  "  Men,  we  have  fought  through  the  war  together ;  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  for  you." 

The  day  after  the  surrender  Gen.  Lee  took  formal  leave  of  his  army  in 
the  following  plain  and  manly  address  : 

HxuMixjAaTXM  Akkt  Kokthxrn  VuionrxA,  April  10,  1865. 

After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked  by  ansarpassed  courage  and  fortitude, 
the  Aimy  of  Northern  Virgmia  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhdming  numbers 
and  resources. 

I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought  battles,  who  have  remained 
steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them ;  but 
feeling  that  valour  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  that  would  have  attended  the  continuation  of  the  contest,  I  have  determined  to 
avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them  to  their 
countrymen. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement,  officers  and  men  can  return  to  their  homes,  and  remain 
there  until  exchanged. 

You  wiU  take  with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  consciousness  of  duty 
faithfully  performed;  and  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  Gk)d  will  extend  to  you  His 
blessing  and  protection. 

With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your  country,  and 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind  and  generous  consideration  of  myself,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

R.  E.  LEE,  General 

On  the  12th  April;  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  its  last  parade. 
On  that  day,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  of  the  commissioners  of  sur- 
render, the  troops  marched  by  divisions  to  a  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Appomattox  Court-house,  where  they  stacked  Arms  and  deposited  accou- 
trements. About  seventy-five  hundred  men  laid  down  their  arms ;  but 
the  capitulation  included  in  addition  some  eighteen  thousand  stragglers 
who  were  xmamied,  and  who  came  up  to  claim  the  benefit  of  surrender  and 
accept  paidles.  With  remarkable  delicacy,  Glen.  Grant  was  not  present  at 
the  ceremony,  and  had  not  been  visiole  since  his  interview  of  the  9th  with 
Gen.  Lee. 
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Indeed,  this  Federal  commander  bad,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  con< 
test,  behaved  with  a  magnanimity  and  decoram  that  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit  even  \hj  those  who  disputed  his  reputation  in  other 
respects,  and  denied  his  claims  to  great  generalship.  He  had  with  re* 
markable  facility  accorded  honourable  and  liberal  terms  to  the  Tanqiiished 
army.  He  did  nothing  to  dramatize  the  surrender ;  he  made  no  triumphal 
entry  into  Eichmond  ;  he  avoided  all  those  displays  of  triumph  so  dear  to 
the  Northern  heart ;  he  spared  everything  that  might  wound  the  feel- 
ings or  imply  the  humiliation  of  a  vanquished  foe.  There  were  no 
indecent  exultations ;  no  '^  sensations ; "  no  shows ;  he  received  the  sur- 
render of  his  adversary  with  every  courteous  recognition  due  an  honour- 
able enemy,  and  conducted  the  closing  scenes  with  as  much  simplicity  as 
possible. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  April,^  Gen.  Lee,  attended  by  five  mem- 
bers of  his  staJBT,  rode  into  Eichmond,  and  drew  rein  at  his  house  on 
Franklin  street.  He  passed  on  rapidly,  as  if  to  escape  notice;  black- 
ened ruins  threw  their  shadows  across  the  way ;  strange  faces  were 
on  the  streets ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  his  commanding  figure  to 
pass  without  the  challenge  of  curiosity,  and  there  presently  ran 
along  the  side-walks  the  shout,  "It's  Gen.  Lee."  Instantly  there 
was  a  wild  chase  after  the  party  of  horsemen.  The  General  simply 
raised  his  hat  as  he  rode  rapidly  on ;  dismoxmting,  he  shook  hands 
with  some  that  pressed  upon  him ;  he  showed  an  anxiety  to  enter  his 
house,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  passed  into  the  fondly-desired  retire- 
ment of  his  simple  home. 

In  Washington  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  taken  as  the 
close  of  the  war.  No  sooner  was  it  known  than  Secretary  Stanton  imme- 
diately telegraphed  an  order  to  the  headquarters  of  every  army  and  depart- 
ment, and  to  every  fort  and  arsenal  in  the  United  States,  to  fire  a  salute 
of  two  hundred  guns  in  celebration  of  the  event.  To  Grant  he  despatched : 
"  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  victory  with  which  He  has  this 
day  crowned  you  and  the  gallant  armies  under  your  command.  The 
thanks  of  this  department,  and  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — ^their  reverence  and  honour  have  been  deserved— will 
be  rendered  to  you  and  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  soldiers  of  your 
army  for  all  time." 

A  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled  at  the  President's  house  to  make 
the  popular  congratulations  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  was  music,  illominar 
tions  ;  the  ground  was  ablaze  with  triumphal  lights ;  and  the  vast  crowd 
called  impatiently  for  a  response  from  the  President.  It  was  a  grand  his- 
torical occasion  ;  one  of  great  thoughts  and  imposing  circumstances ;  od6 
for  noble  and  memorable  utterances.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
came  forward,  and  called  for  the  "rebel"  song  of  "Dixie."    He  said: 
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Lave  always  thought  that  *  Dixie '  was  one  of  the  best  songs  I  ever 
rd.  Our  adversaries  over  the  way,  I  know,  have  attempted  to  appro- 
ite  it ;  but  I  insist  that  on  yesterday  we  fairly  captured  it.    I  referred 

question  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  legal  opinion 
t  it  is  now  our  property.  (Laughter  and  loud  applause.)  >  I  now  ask 
band  to  give  us  a  good  turn  upon  it."    It  was  the  characteristic  speech 

last  joke  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Florida ;  and  the  fate  of  this  extensive  military  territory  depended  apon 
an  army  whose  effective  force  was  less  than  twenty  thonsand  men.  Gen. 
Johnston's  statement  of  the  force  at  his  eonmiand  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh,  was  18,578  total,  infantry  and  artillery  present  for  dnty,  of  which 
not  more  than  14,179  were  effective,  with  a  cavalry  force-  little  over  five 
thousand.  Florida  was  destitute  of  troops,  and  8ou&  Carolina  was  pretty 
mnch  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  province,  there  being  no  known 
Confederate  force  in  it  beyond  a  division  of  cavalry  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. Gen.  Johnston  found  himself  by  the  disaster  in  Yirginia,  opposed 
to  a  combined  force  of  alarming  magnitude ;  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  his  troops ;  the  enemy  had  already  captured  all  workshops  with- 
in the  Confederacy  for  the  preparation  of  ammunition  and  repairing  of 
arms;  and  thus  embarrassed,  crippled  and  disheartened,  what  was  ac- 
counted in  point  of  importance  the  second  army  of  the  Confederacy,  niun- 
bering  on  its  rolls  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  yet  reduced  to 
less  than  one-third  of  this  number  by  desertions  and  ^*  absenteeism,"  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  successful  war,  and  prepared  to  surrender. 
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On  the  night  of  the  13th  April,  Sherman's  army  had  halted  some  four- 
teen miles  from  Kaleigh,  when  it  received  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Lee.  The  next  day  it  occupied  Baleigh ;  Gen.  Johnston  having  taken  up 
a  line  of  retreat  by  the  railroad  running  by  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Salis- 
bury and  Charlotte.  Sherman  commenced  pursuit  by  crossing  the  curve 
of  that  road  in  the  direction  of  Ashboro,  and  Charlotte ;  and  after  the  head 
of  his  column  had  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Avens  Ferry,  he  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Gen.  Johnston  on  the  15th  April,  asking  if 
some  arrangement  could  not  be  effected,  which  should  prevent  the  further 
useless  effusion  of  blood.  It  was  eventually  arranged  that  a  personal  in- 
terview should  take  place  between  the  two  commanders  at  a  designated 
point ;  and  on  the  18th  April,  they  met  at  a  farm-house,  five  miles  from 
Durham  Station,  under  a  fiag  of  truce.  In  proposing  a  surrender.  Gen. 
«folmston  wanted  some  more  general  concessions  than  had  been  made  in 
the  case  of  Gen  Lee ;  and  the  result  was  a  military  convention,  which  Gen. 
Johnston  declared  that  he  signed  ^^  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  gallant  little 
army,  to  prevent  further  suffering  of  the  people  by  the  devastation  and 
ruin  inevitable  firom  the  marches  of  invading  armies,  and  to  avoid  the  crime 
of  waging  a  hopeless  war."  This  document,  which  we  place  here,  was  cer« 
tainly  an  extraordinary  one  on  Sherman's  part. 
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Memobandxtic,  OB  Basis  of  Aobebmeht,  made  this  eightemth  day  of  April,  A.  D,  1968^ 
near  Durham  Station,  in  the  State  qf  North  Carolina,  hy  and  letween  Oen,  Joitph  K 
Johneton,  commanding  Ooitfedarate  Army,  and  Jfc^.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  eommandmg 
Army  of  the  United  Statee,  in  North  Carolina,  loth  being  preeent : 

1.  The  contending  annies  now  in  the  field  to  maintain  the  statue  quo,  until  notice  ii 
giyen  by  the  commanding  g^eral  of  any  one  to  its  opponent,  and  reasonable  time,  uj 
forty-eight  honis,  allowed. 

2.  The  Confederate  armies  now  in  existence  to  be  disbanded,  and  condocted  to 
their  several  State  capitals,  therein  to  deposit  their  arms  and  pablic  property  in  the 
State  arsenal,  and  each  officer  and  man  to  execute  and  file  an  agreement  to  cease  from 
acts  of  war,  and  to  abide  the  action  of  both  State  and  Federal  aathorities.  The  num- 
ber of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  be  reported  to  the  chief  of  ordnance  at  Washing- 
ton City,  subject  to  the  future  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  be  used  solely  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  the  borders  of  the  Ststee 
lespectiyely. 

8.  The  recognition  by  the  ExecatiTe  of  the  United  States  of  the  several  State 
governments,  on  their  officers  and  legislatures  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  and  where  confficting  State  governments  have  resolted 
from  the  war,  the  legitimacy  of  all  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  The  re-establishment  of  all  Federal  courts  in  the  several  States,  with  powers  ai 
defined  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress. 

5.  The  people  and  inhabitants  of  all  these  States  to  be  guarantied,  so  far  as  the 
Executive  can,  their  political  rights  and  fhtnchises,  as  well  as  their  rights  of  penoD 
and  property,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  States 
respectively. 

6.  The  Executive  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  to  distoib 
any  of  the  people  by  reason  of  the  late  war,  so  long  as  they  live  in  peace  and  qoiet  and 
abstain  torn  acts  of  armed  hostility,  and  obey  the  laws  in  existence  at  the  place  of  thor 
residence. 

7.  In  general  terms,  the  war  to  ceaso— a  general  amnesty,  so  far  as  the  Executive  of 
the  United  States  can  command,  on  the  condition  of  the  disbandment  of  the  Confed- 
erate armies,  distribution  of  the  arms,  and  the  resumption  of  peaceable  pursuits  by  the 
officers  and  men  hitherto  composing  said  armies. 

Not  being  duly  empowered  by  our  respective  principals  to  fVilfil  these  terms,  ve 

individually  and  officially  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  obtain  an  answer  thereto,  and 

to  carry  out  the  above  programme. 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major-General, 

Commanding  Anny  XT.  S.  In  V.  C. 

J.  E.  JOHNSTON,  General, 

OomTMiwHng  0.  S.  A.  in  V.  CL 

There  was  much  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  people,  that  t 
man  of  Sherman's  forions  antecedents  and  incendiary  record  in  the  war, 
should  exhibit  such  a  spirit  of  liberality  as  contained  in  the  above  paper. 
But  further  developments  explained  the  apparent  contradiction,  and 
showed  that  Sherman  intended  the  paper  oiily  as  a  snare ;  that  he  wii 
prepared  to  violate  its  spirit  as  soon  as  it  was  signed ;  that  he  bad  msde 
up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  paroles  he  took,  and  to  refuae  to  pnoteet 
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tkein ;  and  that  he  was  performing  a  part  of  hypocrisy,  the  meanest  it  is 
possible  to  coneeive.  A  few  weeks  after  the  conference  at  Durham 
Station,  this  man  had  the  astounding  hardihood  to  testify  as  follows 
before  a  conmiittee  of  the  Congress  at  Washington :  "  It  then  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  write  off  some  general  propositions,  meaning  litUe^  or 
fneaning  much^  according  to  the  construction  of  parties — what  I  would 
term  *  glittering  generalities' — and  send  them  to  Washington,  which 
I  could  do  in  four  days.  I  therefore  drew  up  the  Memorandum  (which 
has  been  published  to  the  world)  for  the  purpose  of  referring  it  to  the 
proper  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  enabling  him  to 
define  to  me  what  I  might  promise,  rnnjply  to  cover  ihe  pride  of  ihe 
Soutiiem  meUy  who  thereby  became  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  civil  and  military.  K  any  concessions  were  made  in  those  general 
terms,  they  were  made  because  I  then  believed,  and  now  believe,  they 
would  have  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  the  aieohUe 
control  of  every  Confederate  officer  and  soldier,  all  their  muster-rolls, 
and  all  their  arms.  I  never  designed  to  shelter  a  human  being  from  any 
liahility  incurred  in  consequence  of  past  acts  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  our 
country,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  fair  and  manly  interpretation  of  my  terms 
can  so  construe  them,  for  ihe  words,  "  United  States  courts,"  "  United 
States  authorities,"  "  limitations  of  executive  power,"  occur  in  every  para- 
graph. And  if  they  seemingly  yield  terms  better  than  the  public  would 
desire  to  be  given  to  the  Southern  people,  if  studied  closdy  and  wellj  it 
wiU  he  found  that  there  is  an  absolute  submission  on  their  part  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  either  through  its  executive,  legislative, 
or  judicial  authorities." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  terms,  within  the  decent  vocabulary  of 
history,  to  characterize  the  effrontery  and  self-complacency  of  this  con- 
fession of  a  game  of  hypocrisy  with  a  conquered  honorable  adversary, 
surrendering  his  arms  with  fall  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  conqueror ! 
But  even  this  record  of  double-dealing  was  to  be  surpassed.  The  man 
who  affected  so  much  generosity  at  Durham  Station,  and  signed  the  name 
of  "  W.  T.  Sherman,  Major-Gteneral,  &c. "  to  the  Memorandum  quoted 
above,  took  occcasion,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  to  make 
the  following  speech  at  a  soldiers'  festival  in  the  State  of  Ohio : — 

**  When  the  rebels  ventured  their  all  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  our  Gk)venunent,  they 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortones,  and  their  sacred  honours  to  their  cause.  The 
Government  accepted  their  wager  of  battle.  Hence,  when  we  conquered,  im,  hy  conquest^ 
gained  aU  they  had — (heir  property  hecame  oun  hy  wnqueA.  Thus  they  lost  their  slaves, 
their  mules,  their  horses,  their  cotton,  their  all ;  and  even  their  Uve$  and  penanai  liberty^ 
thrown  by  them  into  the  iasae,  toere  theirt  only  hy  our  farbearanee  and  demenoy.  80, 
soldiers,  when  we  marched  through  and  conqaered  the  country  of  the  rebelB,  im  leoame 
tfMMfi  ^  aU  they  had^  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  troubled  in  your  consciences  for 
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taking,  while  on  our  great  march,  the  property  of  conquered  rebels.  They  forfeited 
their  rights  to  it,  and  I,  being  agent  for  the  Government  to  which  I  belonged,  gare  yon 
authority  to  keep  all  the  quartermasters  couldn't  take  possession  of  or  didnt  want 

Such  an  example  of  astounding  inconsistencj,  such  a  record  of  un- 
blushing hypocrisy  no  public  man  could  stand  against  for  a  day,  except 
in  that  peculiar  community  of  the  North,  where  demagogueism  and  time- 
service  are  fair  games,  and  ^'  the  mhort  man  "  gets  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude,  no  matter  in  what  line  of  conduct  he  asserts  his  ingenuity.. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  truce  of  Durham  Station  was  dis- 
r^arded  at  Wasliington,  and  that  no  time  was  lost  there  in  repudiating 
the  propositions  contained  in  Sherman's  basis  of  agreement,  which,  in  the 
extravagant  language  of  that  amateur  diplomatist,  was  to  restore  ^'  peace 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Of  course,  no  plan  could  be  entertained 
at  Washington  that  substituted  the  simple  idea  of  a  restored  Union  for 
that  of  subjugation.  The  Federal  Government,  as  is  already  apparent  in 
these  pages,  was  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  South,  the  extinction  of  the  State  governments, 
or  their  reduction  to  provisional  establishments,  and  the  programme  ot 
a  general  confiscation  of  property.  Sherman  was  censured  and  denounced 
in  a  way  that  shook  his  factitious  military  reputation ;  and  it  was  said  to 
be  the  madness  of  generosity  to  abolish  the  confiscation  laws,  and  relieve 
^<  rebels  "  from  all  pains  and  penalties  for  their  crimes.  It  was  at  once 
telegraphed  from  Washington  throughout  the  country,  that  Sherman^s 
truce  was  disregarded,  and  that  Grant  would  go  to  Korth  Carolina  to 
compel  Johnston's  surrender  on  the  same  terms  as  Gen.  Lee  had  acceptei 
On  this  basis,  the  surrender  was  eventually  made ;  but  Gen.  Grant  was 
generous  enough  to  forbear  taking  control  of  Sherman's  army,  contenting 
himself  with  prompting  that  commander  to  what  the  Washington  Got- 
emment  had  declared  should  be  the  text  of  the  negotiationB. 

In  following  the  logical  chain  of  consequences  of  Gten.  Lee's  surrender, 
we  are  led  to  notice  how  each  section  of  the  Confederate  defences  gate 
way  with  this  event  We  have  already  seen  how  the  cordon  of  the 
Atlantic  States  fell  with  Johnston's  surrender ;  and  we  shall  now  see  hov 
the  system  of  Confederate  defence  fell  in  the  Southwest ;  and  how,  in  a 
little  time  thereafter,  the  department  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  was  pros- 
trated, completing  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confe4eraqr. 


OPERATIONS  m  THB  SOUTHWEST— OAPTUBB  OF  MOBILE — ^WILSOfH's  BiXPSDniDa. 

As  part  of  the  general  design  of  the  Federal  arms  in  1865,  a  moTe* 
ment  was  prepared  early  in  that  year  against  the  city  of  Mobile  and  the 
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interionr  of  Alabama.  When  Hood's  ill-fated  army  was  beaten  and  driven 
across  the  Tennessee  Biver,  the  troops  which  Gen.  Canby  had  sent  to  aid 
Thomas  were  returned,  and,  being  heavily  reinforced,  prepared  to  under- 
take, with  assured  success,  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mobile — an  enterprise 
which  had  not  yet  been  ventured  upon,  unless  very  remotely,  by  any 
Federal  army. 

The  wori  of  MobOe  were  very  strong,  and  the  suppUeB  of  food  were 
abundant  for  a  siege.  The.  heavy  ordnance  was  excellent  and  well  dis- 
posed. But  the  garrison  was  few  in  number,  and  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition was  small.  Other  important  interests  of  the  Confederacy  would 
admit  of  no  more  troops,  nor  of  more  amn^unition  being  placed  in  Mobile. 

A  laige  Federal  army  was  soon  collected  on  the  waters  near  Mobile, 
with  a  very  great  naval  force  and  a  fleet  of  transports  adequate  to  all  the 
requirements  of  so  great  an  expedition.  Early  in  March,  the  preparations 
for  attack  seemed  complete^  But  the  weather  was  bad  and  unfavourable 
to  operations.  On  the  25th  March,  Qeti.  Canby  commenced  to  move  his 
forces  to  the  attack.  Two  corps  of  infantry,  respectively  commanded  by 
Gkns.  Granger  and  A.  J.  Smith,  (the  whole  commanded  by  Canby  in  per- 
son) marched  from  their  camp  on  and  near  Fish  Biver,  against  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  G^n  Maury  at  Spanish  Fort  and  Blakely. 

The  same  day,  a  corps  of  infantry,  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  moved, 
under  command  of  Gen.  Steele,  fix>m  Pensacola  towards  Salem,  via  Pol- 
lard. The  whole  of  Canby's  forces  now  in  motion  may  be  estimated  at 
near  sixty  thousand  effectives,  being  three  corps  of  infantry,  and  about  six 
thousand  cavalry. 

The  whole  artillery  and  infantry  effective  force  holding  Mobile,  under 
Gen.  Maury's  command,  numbered  less  than  eight  thousand.  His  cavalry 
nimibered  less  than  fifteen  hxmdred,  and  were  not  available  in  the  siege 
operations. 

On  the  26th  March,  Canby  appeared  in  heavy  force  before  Spanish 
Fort,  and  commmenced  its  siege.  The  same  day,  he  threw  a  division  as  if 
against  Fort  Blakely,  but  did  not  yet  take  position  for  its  siege.  The 
position  of  Spanish  Fort  was  about  twelve  miles  from  Mobile,  on  the  east- 
em  shore  of  Appalachie  Eiver,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  was  important  as  commanding  the  batteries,  Huger  and 
Tracey,  which  held  the  Appalachie  River.  The  fortifications  when  the 
siege  commenced,  consisted  of  a  battery  on  the  water  of  six  heavy  guns  and 
of  three  detached  redoubts  (open  in  the  gorge)  connected  by  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits,  with  a  line  of  abattis  in  frt)nt ;  the  whole  sweeping  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle, and  resting  both  flanks  on  the  river.  The  whole  length  of  coast  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  G^n.  Bandall  Gibson,  of  Louisiana,  commanded 
the  forces  and  conducted  the  defence  of  Spanish  Fort.  The  garrison  of 
Spanish  Fort  was  made  up  of  the  veteran  Louisiana  brigade  of  Gibson, 
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(five  Lundred  mxiBkets),  the  veteran  Alabama  brigade,  of  Holtzckw, 
(seven  hundred  muskets),  and  a  brigade  of  Alabama  hoys  under  Brig.-6eiL 
Thomas,  nimibering  about  nine  hundred  effectives.  There  were  besides, 
several  companies  of  the  Twenty-second  Louisiana  heavy  artillery,  and 
three  companies  of  light  artillery.  Soon  after  the  siege  commenced,  the 
brigade  of  boy-reserves  was  exchanged  for  Eaton's  Texans  and  STorth  Ca^ 
olinians,  which  numbered  only  about  five  hundred  muskets,  and  which 
made  the  whole  infantry  force  about  seventeen  hundred  muskets. 

The  enemy  pressed  his  siege  energetically,  but  cautiously.  The  defence 
was  vigourous,  bold  and  defiant.  The  little  garrison,  when  manning  their 
works,  as  they  did  incessantly  for  sixteen  days  and  nights,  stood  in  single 
rank,  and  several  feet  apart.  The  experience  of  defence  soon  showed  that 
many  things  were  lacking ;  but  the  troops  vigourously  applied  themselTeB 
to  remedy  the  defects,  and  in  a  few  nights  had  constructed  traverses  and 
bomb-proofs,  and  chevaux-de-£rise  and  rifie-pits,  which  proved  amply  snf 
ficient  for  all  their  subsequent  requirements.  By  energetic  digging,  the 
enemy  managed  to  advance  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  portions  of  the 
main  line  of  defence.  He  continually  increased  his  batteries.  He  finally 
opened  at  close  range,  with  a  great  number  of  wooden  mortarp ';  and  al 
though,  in  the  early  part  of  the  operations,  the  skill  and  eneigy  of  Slocmn'i 
and  Massenberg's,  and  Potter's  artillerists  could  always  silence  the 
enemy's  guns,  they  were  quite  ineffective  now,  and  towards  the  close,  every 
gun  of  the  Confederates  was  easily  silenced. 

On  the  8th  April,  Gen.  Maury,  after  conference  with  Gten.  Gibson,  de- 
cided that  the  defence  had  been  protracted  long  enough,  and  gave  orden 
to  commence  that  night  to  remove  the  surplus  material,  and  stores,  and 
men,  so  that  by  the  night  of  the  11th,  the  whole  force  should  be  with- 
drawn. Early  in  the  night  of  the  8th,  the  enemy  made  a  forward  more- 
ment  on  Gibson's  left  fiank  and  established  himsdf  in  such  a  position  ai 
would  cut  off  further  communications  by  the  river  with  Mobile,  and  im- 
peril the  garrison.  In  pursuance  of  his  general  instructions,  Gibson  wiA- 
drew  his  garrison  at  once,  and  evacuated  the  position  of  Spanish  Fort, 
necessarily  leaving  his  guns  and  stores  to  the  enemy.  The  garrison  was 
immediately  transferred  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  which,  it  was  judged,  would 
be  soon  attacked.  Col.  Fatten  tansferred  his  headquarters  to  Batteiy 
Huger,  upon  which,  and  Tracey,  would  depend  the  defence  of  the  Appar 
lachie  Biver. 

On  the  31st  March,  Steele,  who  had  marched  with  his  corps  from  Fen- 
sacola,  had  dispersed  the  cavalry  force,  which,  under  Clauton,  opposed  hii 
advance  at  Pine  Barren  Creek,  and  occupied  Pollard ;  and  now  suddenly 
appeared  before  Blakely  and  commenced  to  besiege  it.  * 

Gen.  St.  John  Liddell,  of  Louisiana,  commanded  the  forces  at  Blakelji 
which  consisted  of  about  2,300  muskets,  and  three  or  four  eompuueaof 
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artillery — in  all  about  2,600  eflfectives.  The  ground  was  better  for  defence 
than  at  Spanish  Fort.  The  works  were  better  placed ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  enemy  would  make  but  slow  progress  in  its  siege.  The  ga;rrison 
consisted  of  the  Missouri  brigade,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  muskets, 
under  Oates ;  a  Mississippi  brigade,  eight  hundred  muskets ;  liie  brigade 
of  Alabama  boy-reserves,  under  Thomas,  nine  hundred  muskets ;  a  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  dismounted  light  artillerists  armed  with  muskets,  and 
several  companies  of  artillery. 

Very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  siege  of  Blakely,  when 
Spanish  Fort  was  evacuated  on  the  8th  April.  During  the  following  day, 
however,  Canby  was  sending  up  his  army  from  about  Spanish  Fort  to- 
wards Blakely ;  and  in  the  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  he  made  a  grand  as- 
sault with  a  column  of  twenty-five  thousand  infantry.  After  being  re- 
pulsed on  many  parts  of  the  line,  he  succeeded  in  overwhelming  the  little 
garrison,  and  capturing  it  with  the  position. 

Gen.  Maury  found  his  force  now  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand  ef- 
fective infantry  and  artillery  ;  his  ammunition  almost  exhausted ;  and  the 
city  of  Mobile,  with  its  population  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  non-com- 
batants, exposed  to  the  danger  of  assault  and  sack,  by  an  army  of  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes.  His  in- 
structions from  his  superiour  officer  were  to  save  his  garrison,  and  evacuate 
the  city  whenever  he  should  find  that  judicious  defence  could  no  longer 
be  made,  and  that  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  the  garrison  was  still 
open  to  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  fall  of  Blakely,  he  resolved  to  evacuate  Mobile, 
and  save  his  anny.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  operations  of  the 
evacuation  commenced.  Many  steamers  were  in  the  port  prepared  for 
this  contingency  ;  upon  them  were  hastily  thrown  such  ordnance  stores  as 
remained  fit  for  troops  in  the  field,  all  of  the  light  guns,  and  the  best  of  the 
quartermaster's  and  commissary  stores.  The  garrisons  of  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  about  the  city  were  also  embarked  on  these  steamers,  and  sent 
up  the  Tombigbee  river  to  Demopolis.  The  infantry  forces  accompanied 
the  wagon  train  by  the  dirt  road  to  Mendina  or  were  sent  up  on  the  cars. 
The  large  depots  of  commissary  stores  were  turned  over  to  the  mayor  of 
Mobile,  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

In  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  the  evacuation  was  completed.  Gen. 
Maury,  with  his  staff,  and  the  rear-guard  of  three  hundred  Louisianians, 
under  Col.  Lindsay,  moved  out  of  the  city  at  daylight.  Gen.  Gibson  re- 
mained to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  orders,  relative  to  the  drawing  in  of 
the  cavalry  force  of  Col.  Spence,  which  was  to  bum  the  cotton  in  the  city, 
and  then  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.  After  having  seen  to  the  execution 
of  every  order,  Gten.  Gibson  directed  the  Mayor  of  the  city  to  go  out  to 
the  fleet  with  a  white  flag,  and  apprise  the  Federal  authorities  that  Mobile 
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had  been  entirely  evacoated  by  the  Confederate  forces,  and  that  no  resist- 
ance would  be  offered  to  the  enemy's  entrance  into  the  city.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Oanby  with  his  forces,  inarched  into  Mobile^ 
and  peaceably  occupied  it. 

The  Federal  navy  took  but  little  part  in  the  operations.  Two  moniton 
were  sunk  by  torpedoes  in  an  attempt  to  cross  Appalachie  Bar,  when  the 
fleet  desisted  from  further  action.  During  the  progress  of  the  evacuatiaD, 
the  little  isolated  garrisons  of  Tracey  and  Huger,  under  Col.  Patton's 
command,  restrained  and  returned  with  great  effect  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  eastern  shore.  Here  was  fired  the  last  cannon 
for  the  Confederacy  in  the  war. 

Whilst  the  operations  against  Mobile  were  in  progress,  a  heavy  move- 
ment of  Federal  cavalry  was  completing  the  plan  of  subjugation  in  the 
Southwest.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  was  placed  under  command  of  Gen.  Wilson,  who  had  been  detailed 
from  Thomas'  army,  and  directed  to  make  a  demonstration,  firom  East- 
port,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  Biver  upon 
Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  favour  of  Canby's  operations  against  Mobile  and 
Central  Alabama. 

On  the  22d  March,  all  the  arrangements  having  been  perfected,  and 
the  order  of  march  designated,  the  movement  began.  At  tim  time  Gen. 
Forrest's  forces  were  near  West  Point,  Mississippi,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  southwest  of  Eastport,  while  Gen.  Roddy  occupied  Montevallo,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Kiver  Kailroad,  nearly  the  same  distance  to 
the  southeast.  By  starting  on  diverging  roads,  Wilson  expected  to  leave 
the  Confederates  in  doubt  as  to  his  real  object,  and  compel  their  small 
bodies  of  cavalry  to  watch  equally  Columbus,  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma. 

The  enemy  in  full  strength  approached  Selma  on  the  2d  ApriL  Gei. 
Forrest,  after  an  affair  with  his  advance  near  Ebenezer  Church,  had  falloi 
back  to  Selma.  He  had  developed  Wilson's  force,  and  knew  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  save  the  city  with  the  limited  force  under  his  command; 
but  he  determined  to  discharge  what  he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  and  to 
make  the  best  fight  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  The  line  of  worb 
was  about  four  miles  long.  It  was  held  by  not  more  than  three  thousand 
men  in  all ;  fully  one-half  of  whom  were  undrilled,  imtrained  militia,  wiA 
old-fashioned  muskets  in  their  hands,  and  so  strung  out  over  the  ground 
they  had  to  defend,  that  they  were  fix>m  five  to  ten  feet  apart  Skirmifib' 
ing  commenced  in  front  of  the  works  about  noon.  About  four  or  five 
o'clock,  a  charge  was  made  against  that  part  of  the  line  near  the  point 
where  the  Selma  and  Meridian  Bailroad  crossed  the  works,  and  which  ms 
held  by  a  Kentucky  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Qea.  Bnford.  AH* 
an  obstinate  fight,  the  position  was  carried  ;  the  enemy  came  into  poaN^ 
■ion  of  one  of  the  most  important  depots  in  the  southwest ;  and  having  o& 
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eupied  Selma,  destroyed  the  arsenalB,  foundries,  arms,  stores  and  military 
munitions  of  every  kind.  Gen.  Forrest  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  com- 
mand. Having  captured  Selma,  and  communicated  with  Gen.  Oanby, 
Wilson  determined  to  move  by  the  way  of  Montgomery  into  Georgia,  and 
after  breaking  up  railroads,  and  destroying  stores  and  army  supplies,  in 
that  State,  to  march  thence  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  On  the  12th  April,  his  advance 
guard  reached  Montgomery  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Thence 
a  force  marched  direct  on  Columbus,  and  another  on  West  Point.  Both 
of  these  places  were  assaulted  and  captured  on  the  16th ;  but  at  West 
Point,  there  was  an  episode  of  desperate  Confederate  valour  in  the  dreary 
story  of  a  country  overrun  almost  without  resistance. 

Gen.  R.  C.  Tyler,  with  an  obstinate  heroism,  unsurpassed  during  the 
war,  determined  to  hold  West  Pont,  with  less  than  three  hundred  men. 
lie  believed  the  maintenance  of  his  post,  and  the  delay  of  the  opposing 
forces  from  crossing  the  Chattahoochie  at  that  point,  an  essential  aid  to  the 
defence  of  Columbus ;  and  although  his  garrison  was  a  feeble  one,  impro- 
vised, for  the  most  part,  from  the  citizens,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
what  he  regarded  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  to  hold  his  post  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, to  the  last  extremity.  It  was  a  hopeless  defence,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  delaying  the  enemy ;  and  it  was  protracted  until  the  brave  and 
devoted  commander  had  fallen  dead  with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  memorable  defence  of  West  Point  was  made  in  a  small  work — 
Fort  Tyler — about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Firing  contin- 
uously with  large  cannon  and  rifles,  the  enemy  slowly  and  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  gallant  little  band  of  heroes  until  within  about  twenty  steps 
of  them.  Then,  with  loud  yells,  they  attempted  to  scale  the  works,  but 
were  repulsed  and  held  at  bay  until  all  the  ammunition  in  the  fort  had 
been  exhausted ;  and  then,  when  the  Federals  were  in  the  ditch  around 
the  fort,  the  brave  and  gallant  men  inside  of  it,  hurled  stones,  and  even 
their  unbayonetted  guns,  upon  them.  The  Confederate  flag  was  never 
hauled  down,  until  by  the  Federals,  nor  any  white  flag  hoisted  until  the 
enemy  had  leaped  the  parapet. 

In  referring  to  the  affair  of  West  Point,  a  Southern  newspaper  that  yet 
dared  to  speak  its  mind,  said :  '^  A  more  gallant  instance  of  devotion  has 
never  been  known  since  the  time  of  Charles,  King  of  Sweden,  when  he, 
with  his  body-guard  and  a  few  house  servants,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  defended  himself  against  an  entire  army  of  Turks,  until  his  place 
of  retreat  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  lighted  arrows  from  the  assaulting 
party." 

On  the  21st,  Wilson,  having  united  his  forces,  approached  Macon, 
which  was  defended  by  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  with  a  small  force,  mostly 
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militia.     Within  thirteen  miles  of  the  town,  he  was  met  by  a  flag  of  trueis 
bearing  the  following  commonication : 


HXAOQUAETSBS  DXPA&TMXNT  TSXVXSSXB  AJn>  OsOmOXA*  ) 

Macox,  April  20,  1M5.         ) 

lb  the  (hmmanding  Cfeneral  qf  the  Umled  Btatee  Foreee  : 

GBmcRAL :  I  haye  just  reodyed  firom  Qen.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  my  immediate  com 
mander,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  of  which  the  foUowiDg  is  a  copy : 

«<  GamrsBOBO',  Apcil  19, 1865. ) 
"Yift  CoLTTXBXA  19ih,  Tia  AvoovTA  aoUu  ) 

*'  Maj.-Gen.  H.  Cobb  :  Inform  General  commanding  enemy's  forces  in  your  front, 
that  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  a  final  settlement  was  agreed  upon  j^esterday  between 
Gtens.  Johnston  and  Sherman  applicable  to  all  forces  under  their  commands.  A  message 
to  that  effect  from  Gen.  Sherman  will  be  sent  him  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  contend- 
ing forces  are  to  occupy  their  present  position,  forty-eight  hours'  i^otice  being  given  of  a 
resumption  of  hostilities.  **  G.  T.  Bbaubbgabd, 

*<  Oenenl  Second  In  Cnrnmand.'' 

My  force  being  a  portion  of  Gen.  Johnston's  command,  I  proceed  at  once  to  execute 

the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  haye  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the  carrying  out  ths 

same.    I  will  meet  you  at  any  intermediate  point  between  our  respective  lines,  for  the 

purpose  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  more  perfect  enforcement  of  ths 

armistice.    This  communication  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Brig.-Gen.  F.  H.  Bobinsoa 

I  am,  General,  very  respectftilly  yours, 

HOWELL  COBB, 
Id^ox^Genotal  OnminafirKng,  da. 

This  notice  led  to  a  correspondence,  not  necessary  to  be  included  here^ 
and  was  ultimately  followed  by  the  final  capitulation  of  the  Confederate 
forces  east  of  the  Chattahoodiie.  The  destruction  of  iron-works,  foun- 
dries, arsenals,  supplies,  ammunition,  and  provisions  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia  was  irreparable ;  the  Oonfederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  collapse ;  and — the  news  of  Johnston's  suirender  hay- 
ing traversed  the  country — Gen.  Dick  Taylor,  on  the  4th  May,  smrendered 
to  Gen.  Canby  ^^  the  forces,  munitions  of  war,  etc.,  in  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  East  Louisiana."  The  terms  of  surrender  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  accorded  to  Lee  and  Johnston :  officers  and 
men  to  be  paroled  until  duly  exchanged  or  otherwise  released  by  the 
United  States ;  officers  to  give  their  individual  paroles ;  oommanderB  of 
raiments  and  companies  to  sign  paroles  for  their  men ;  arms  and  moxih 
tions  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States ;  officers  and  men  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  to  be  molested  so  long  as  they  kept  their 
paroles  and  obeyed  the  laws  where  they  resided,  but  persona  resident  in 
Northern  States  not  to  return  without  permission ;  officers  to  be  alloired 
to  retain  their  side-arms,  private  horses,  and  baggage ;  horses,  the  prirati 
property  of  enlisted  men,  not  to  be  taken  from  them,  but  they  be  dlow«d 
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to  retain  them  for  private  pnrposes  only.  Thns,  in  the  first  days  of  May, 
all  of  the  Confederate  forces  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  had  been 
surrendered. 


THE  TBAKS-MISSISSIPFI — ST7BBENDEB  OF  OEN.  BMIIH. 

Although  since  the  loss  of  Vicksbnrg,  and  with  it  the  Confederate  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  what  was  known  as  the  Trans-Mississippi, 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  isolated,  and  but  little  able  to  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  Confederate  cause,  yet  men  remembered  that  it  was  a  country 
of  vast  resources ;  and  a  general  notion  had  long  prevailed  at  Bichmond 
that  in  the  last  extremity  of  fortune  the  Confederacy  might  here  find  a 
refbge.  Even  after  the  sum  of  disasters  just  narrated,  it  waa  hoped  that 
the  Trans-Mississippi  would  hold  out,  and  the  struggle  be  protracted  until 
European  interference  might  possibly  occur  to  the  relief  of  the  Southern 
people ;  for  throughout  the  war  they  had  persisted  in  the  belief  that  Eng- 
land and  France  had  withheld  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  certainly  accomplish  its  independence  without 
involving  them,  and  the  conclusion  was  fair  that  on  the  failure  of  this 
assumption  they  would  not  hesitate  to  act. 

In  a  general  order  of  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  issued  at  Shreveport,  on  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  declared  to  the  Confederate  troops  of  the 
Trans-Mississippi  that  if  they  held  out,  they  would  speedily  and  surely 
receive  the  aid  of  nations  who  already  deeply  sympathized  with  them. 
He  added :  ^^  The  great  resources  of  the  department,  its  vast  extent,  the 
numbers,  discipline,  and  the  eflBciency  of  the  army,  will  secure  to  our 
country  terms  that  a  proud  people  can  with  honour  accept,  and  may,  un- 
der the  providence  of  God,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  triumph  of  our 
enemy,  and  securing  the  final  success  of  our  cause." 

But  the  last  hope  of  the  Confederacy  was  quickly  to  expire.  To  the 
lively  and  sanguine  address  of  Gen.  Smith  there  was  but  little  response  in 
the  public  mind.  When  the  full  extent  of  the  disasters  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  was  known  ;  when  the  news  came  that  a  force  of  the  enemy 
under  Sheridan,  had  been  put  in  motion  for  Texas ;  and  when  in  the  face 
of  these  announcements  it  was  perceived  that  nothing  but  straggling  rein- 
forcements could  be  expected  from  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
consequence  was  that  such  demoralization  ensued  in  Gen.  Smith's  army, 
and  extended  to  the  people  of  Texas,  that  that  commander  concluded  to 
negotiate  terras  of  surrender.  On  the  26th  May,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Sheridan's  forces,  he  surrendered  what  remained  of  his  command  to 
Uen.  Canby.    The  last  action  of  the  war  had  been  a  skirmish  near  Brazos, 
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in  Texas.  With  the  surrender  of  Gten.  Smith  the  war  ended,  and  finoan  the 
Potomac  to  the  £io  Grande  tliere  was  no  longer  an  armed  soldier  to  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 


Most  of  the  wars  memorable  in  history  have  terminated  with  some 
momentous  and  splendid  crisis  of  arms.    Generally  some  large  decisiye 
battle  closes  the  contest ;  a  grand  catastrophe  moxmts  the  stage ;  a  great 
scene  illuminates  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy.    It  was  not  so  with  the  war 
of  the  Oonfederates.     And  yet  there  had  been  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  dramatic  termination  of  the  contest.    A  war  had  been  fought  for  four 
years ;  its  scale  of  magnitude  was  unprecedented  in  modem  times ;  its 
operations  had  extended  frpm  the  silver  thread  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
black  boundaries  of  the  western  deserts ;  its  track  of  blood  reached  four 
thousands  of  miles ;  the  ground  of  Virginia  had  been  kneaded  with  human 
flesh ;  its  monuments  of  carnage,  its  spectacles  of  desolation,  its  altars  of 
sacrifice  stood  from  the  wheat-iields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  vales  of  New 
Mexico.    It  is  true  that  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  dreadfully 
depleted  by  desertions ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1864-'5,  the  belligerent  re- 
public had  yet  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver.    It  was  generally  supposed  in  Bichmond  that  if  the 
Oonfederate  cause  was  ever  lost  it  would  be  only  when  this  force  had  been 
massed,  and  a  decisive  field  fixed  for  a  grand,  multitudinous  battle.  This  idea 
had  run  through  the  whole  period  of  the  war ;  it  was  impossible  in  Bich- 
mond to  imagine  the  close  of  the  contest  without  an  imposing  and  splendid 
catastrophe.    In  the  very  conunencemcnt  of  the  war,  when  troops  were 
gaily  marching  to  the  first  line  of  battle  in  Virginia,  President  Davis  had 
made  an  address  in  the  camps  at  Bockett's,  declaring  that  whatever  misfor- 
tunes might  befall  the  Confederate  ai*ms,  they  would  rally  for  a  final  and 
desperate  contest,  to  pluck  victory  at  last.    He  said  to  the  famous  Hamp- 
ton Legion :    ^'  When  the  last  lino  of  bayonets  is  levelled,   I  will  bt 
with  you." 

How  far  fell  the  facts  below  these  dramatic  anticipations  I  The  oonteil 
decisive  of  the  tenure  of  Bichmond  and  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy  w« 
scarcely  more  than  what  may  be  termed  an  '^  affair,"  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  its  casualties,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  war  its  list  of  kiOsd 
and  wounded  would  not  have  come  up  to  the  dignity  of  a  battle  in  tha 
estimation  of  the  newspapers.  Gen.  Lee's  entire  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded,  in  the  series  of  engagements  that  uncovered  Bichmond  and  pst 
him  on  his  final  retreat,  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  men.  The  loss  of 
two  thousand  men  decided  the  fate  of  the  Southern  Coniederacy !  D* 
sequence  was  surrender  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Grande.  The  whok 
fabric  of  Confederate  defence  tumbled  down  at  a  stroke  of  arms  that  dU 
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not  amount  to  a  battle.  There  was  no  last  great  oonvnlsion,  such  as  usu- 
ally marks  the  final  struggles  of  a  people's  devotion  or  the  expiring  hours 
of  their  desperation.  The  word  "  surrender  "  travelled  from  Virginia  to 
Texas.  A  four  years'  contest  terminated  with  the  smallest  incident  of 
blood-shed ;  it  lapsed  ;  it  passed  by  a  rapid  and  easy  transition  into  a  pro- 
found and  abject  submission. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this  flat  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
is  easily  found.  Such  a  condition  could  only  take  place  in  a  thorough 
demoralization  of  the  armies  and  people  of  the  Confederacy ;  there  must 
have  been  a  general  decay  of  public  spirit,  a  general  rottenness  of  public 
affairs  when  a  great  war  was  thus  terminated,  and  a  contest  was  aban- 
doned so  short  of  positive  defeat,  and  so  far  from  the  historical  necessity 
of  subjugation. 

There  has  been  a  very  superficial,  and,  to  some  people,  a  very  pleasant 
way  of  accounting  for  the  downfall  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  by  simply 
ascribing  it  to  the  great  superiourity  of  the  North  in  numbers  and  re- 
sources. This  argument  has  had  a  great  career  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
small  publications ;  and  the  vulgar  mind  is  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
statistical  parallel  and  the  arithmetical  statement,  inclined  as  it  is  to  limit 
its  comprehension  of  great  historical  problems  to  mere  material  views  "of 
the  question.  We  shall  give  this  argument  the  benefit  of  all  it  contains, 
and  state  it  in  its  full  force.  Thus,  it  is  correctly  said  that  official  reports 
in  Washington  show  that  there  were  called  into  the  Federal  service  from 
the  Northern  States  2,656,553  men  during  the  war,  and  that  this  number 
is  quite  one-third  as  many  as  all  the  white  men,  women,  and  children  of 
the  Southern  States.  Again,  the  figures  in  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1865,  the  military  force  of  the  North 
was  1,000,516  men  of  all  arms ;  while  the  paroles  taken  in  the  Confederacy 
officially  and  conclusively  show  that  the  whole  number  of  men  within  its 
limits  under  arms  was  exactly  174,223.  Thus,  it  is  said,  putting  the  num- 
ber 1,000,516  against  174,223,  and  taking  into  account  the  superiourity  of 
the  North  in  war  materid,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
Confederate  cause  without  looking  for  another. 

This  explanation  of  failure  is  of  course  agreeable  to  the  Southern 
people.  But  the  historical  judgment  rejects  it,  discovers  the  fallacy,  and 
will  not  refuse  to  point  it  out.  It  is  simply  to  be  observed  that  the  dis- 
parity of  military  force,  as  between  North  and  South  stated  above,  is  not 
the  natural  one ;  and  that  the  fact  of  only  174,228  Confederates  being  un- 
der arms  in  the  last  period  of  the  war  was  the  result  of  mal-administration, 
the  defective  execution  of  the  conscription  law,  the  decay  of  the  volunteer 
spirit,  the  unpopularity  of  the  war,  and  that  these  are  the  causes  which  lie 
beyond  this  arithmetical  inequality,  which,  in  fact,  produced  the. greater 
part  of  it,  and  which  must  be  held  responsible  in  the  explanation.    The 
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fallacy  consiste  in  taking  the  very  results  of  Confederate  mal-administra- 
tion,  and  putting  them  in  comparison  against  a  full  exhibition  of  Northern 
power  in  the  war. 

The  only  just  basis  of  comparison  between  the  military  forces  of  Xorth 
and  South  is  to  be  found  in  a  carefal  parallel  statement  of  the  populations. 
This  excludes  all  question  of  administration  and  political    akill.     Fo^ 
tunately  we  have  precise  data  for  the  estimate  we  propose.     If  we  add  to 
the  Free  States  the  four  Slave  States  that  followed  their  lead,  under  more 
or  less  compulsion,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  and  to 
these  the  districts  at  Federal  command  from  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
say  half  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  and  a  third  of  Virginia,  we  have  a 
population,  by  the  census  of  1860,  of  23,485,722  on  the  Federal  side. 
This  leaves  under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy  7,662,325.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  superiourity  of  the  Korth  in  numbers  had  great  weight; 
that  it  contributed  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederacy ;   that  it 
must  be  taken  largely  into  any  explanation  of  the  results  of  the  war — but 
the  great  question,  at  last,  remains,  was  this  numerical  inequality,  of  itself 
sufficient  to  determine  the  war  in  favour  of  the  North,  considering  the 
great  compensation  which  the  South  had  in  superiour  animation,  in  the 
circumstance  of  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  ex- 
tent of  her  territory.    We  fear  that  the  lessons  and  examples  of  history 
are  to  the  contrary,  and  we  search  in  vain  for  one  instance  where  a  coun- 
try of  such  extent  as  the  Confederacy  has  been  so  thoroughly  snbdued  by 
any  amount  of  military  force,  unless  where  papular  demaralisatian  has 
svpervened.    If  war  was  a  contest  on  an  open  plain,  where  military  forces 
fight  a  duel,  of  course  that  inferiour  in  numbers  must  go  under.     But  war 
is  an  intricate  game,  and  there  are  elements  in  it  far  more  decisive  than 
that  of  numbers.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  America  all  intelligent 
men  in  the  world  and  the  Southern  leaders  themselves  knew  the  disparity 
of  population  and  consequently  of  military  force  as  between  the  KorUi  and 
South ;  but  they  did  not  on  that  account  determine  that  the  defeat  of 
the  South  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  argument  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  leaders  of  the  Confederacy  to  ascribe  now  its  failure  to  what 
stared  them  in  the  face  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  and  was  then 
so  lightly  and  even  insolently  dismissed  from  their  calculation.    The  judg- 
ment of  men  who  reflected,  was  that  the  South  would  be  ultimately  the 
victor,  mainly  because  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  space  /  that  her  sub- 
jection was  a  ^^  geographical  impossibility ; "  that  three  millions  of  men 
could  not  garrison  her  territory ;  that  a  country  so  vast  and  of  such  pecu- 
liar features — ^not  open  as  the  European  coxmtries,  and  traversed  every- 
where by  practicable  roads,  but  wild  and  difficult  with  river,  mountain, 
and  swamp,  equivalent  to  successive  lines  of  military  fortificaitions,  welted, 
as  it  were,  with  natural  mounds  and  barriers — could  never  be  brought  un* 
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der  subjection  to  the  military  power  of  the  North.  And  these  views  were 
severely  just ;  they  are  true  forever,  now  as  formerly ;  but  they  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  morale  of  the  Confederacy  would  be  preserved, 
and  when  the  hypothesis  fell  (mainly  through  mal-administration  in  Rich- 
mond) the  argument  fell  with  it. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  that  remains  for  the  dispassionate  student 
of  history.  Whatever  may  be  the  partial  explanations  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Southern  Coufederacy,  and  whatever  may  be  the  various  excuses  that 
passion  and  fklse  pride,  and  flattery  of  demagogues,  may  offer,  the  great 
and  melancholy  fact  remains  that  the  Confederates,  with  an  abler  Oovem- 
ment  and  more  resolute  spirit,  might  have  accomplished  their  inde- 
pendence. 

This  reflection  irresistibly  couples  another.  Civil  wars,  like  private 
quarrels,  are  likely  to  repeat  themselves,  where  the  unsuccessful  party  has 
lost  the  contest  only  through  accident  or  inadvertence.  The  Confederates 
have  gone  out  of  this  war,  with  the  proud,  secret,  deathless,  dcmgerovs  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  the  bbtteb  men,  and  that  there  was  nothing  want- 
ing but  a  change  in  a  set  of  circumstances  and  a  firmer  resolve  to  make 
them  the  victors.  To  deal  with  such  a  sentiment,  to  keep  it  whipped,  to 
restrain  it  from  a  new  experiment  requires  the  highest  eflfbrts  of  intellect, 
the  most  delicate  offices  of  magnanimity  and  kindness,  and  is  the  great  task 
which  the  war  has  left  to  American  statesmanship.  Would  it  be  strange, 
in  a  broad  view  of  history,  that  the  North,  pursuing  a  policy  contrary  to 
what  we  have  indicated,  and  venturing  upon  new  exasperation  and  de- 
fiance, should  realize  that  the  South  has  abandoned  the  contest  of  the  last 
four  years,  merely  to  resume  it  in  a  wider  arena,  and  on  a  larger  issue,  and 
in  a  change  of  circumstances  wherein  may  be  asserted  the  profit  of  ex- 
perience, and  raised  a  new  standard  of  Hope  I 

*  The  lapse  of  twelve  pages  after  729  is  aoooiinted  for  by  the  omission  to  nmnber  the  steel 
plate  pages  in  their  order.    See  list  of  Elustrations. 
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PBOFSB  LIMIT  OF  THE  NABBA.TiyB  OF  THB  WAB. — A,  BLA3SOE  AT  ITS  FOUTIOAL  OOSBSQUBSTOOk 
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PBE8IDBHT  JOHNSOB. — ^ESTDCATB  OF  THB  VIEWS  AND  OHABAOTEB  OF  THB  HXW  FBBBIDIBT. 
— HIS  SCHOOL  OF  POLITIOS,  MIDWAY  BBTWBEN  THOSE  OF  OALHOUH  AND  HAMILTON. — ^A 
HAPPY  POSITION. — THE  GBEAT  HISTOBIOAL  ISSUE. — SEBZES  OF  BADICAJ.  MBABUBBS  IB 
00NGBBS8. -— THB  BLINDNESS    OF    DESPOTISM. — ^PLAIN   CONBEQT7BNOB8    OF    THB    RADICAL 

pouoT. — THE  residuum  of  state  bights  claimed  by  the  south. — pbbsidbnt  John- 
son's DECLABATION  OF  ANOTHEB  WAB. — ^HAYE  THB  AMEBICANB  A  QOYBBHMKBT I — DIF- 
FEBENCES  OF  OPINION  IN  THB  SOUTH,  OOBBBSPONDENT  TO  THE  DIYISIOB  OF  PABTIE8  IN 
THB  NOBTH. — A  SMALL  AND  DBTESTABLE  FACTION  OF  TIMB-SBRYEBS. — ^NOBLE  DECLABA- 
TION OF  EX-PBESIDENT  DAYIS. — ^ELOQUENT  APPEAL  OF  HENBT  A.  WISE. — ^BASIS  FOB  A 
NEW  SOUTHBBN  PABTT. — THB  SOUTH  TO  SUBBENDEB  ONLY  WHAT  THB  WAB  OONQUBBBD. 
— WHAT  THE  WAB  DETEBMINBD,  AND  WHAT  IT  DID  NOT  DETBBMINB. — THB  NBW  ABENA 
OF  CONTEST  AND  "  THE  WAB  OF  IDEAS.*' — 00AB8B  AND  SUPEBFICIAL  ADTICB  TO  TBB 
SOUTH  ABOUT  MATBBIAL  PBOSPEBrTY.— >AN  ASPIBATION  OF  GOT.  OBB  OF  SOUTH  OABOLINA. 
— THE  SOUTH  SHOULD  NOT  LOSE  ITS  MOBAL  AND  INTELLBOTUAL  DMl'INi/riVEJIBSS  AS  A  « 
PEOPLE.— QUESTIONS  OUTSIDE  THB  PALE  OF  THB  WAB. — ^BIGHTS,  DUTIBS  AND  HOPES  OF 
THB  SOUTH.— WHAT  WOULD  BE  THB  EXTBBMITY  OF  HEB  HUMILIATION. 

The  record  of  the  war  closes  exactly  with  the  laying  down  of  the  Con- 
federate arms.  We  do  not  design  to  transgress  this  limit  of  our  narratiTe. 
Bat  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  regard  generally  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  been  developed  in  a  formation  of 
parties,  involving  the  ftirther  destinies  of  the  country,  and  in  the  light  of 
whose  actions  will  probably  be  read  many  future  pages  of  American 
History. 

The  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee's  army  was  not  the  simple  act  of  a  defeated 
and  overpowered  General ;  it  was  not  the  misfortune  of  an  individuaL 
The  public  mind  "i  the  South  was  fully  represented  in  that  suirender. 
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The  people  had  become  convinced  that  the  Ckmfederate  cauBe  was  ?06t ; 
they  saw  that  the  exertionB  of  four  years,  misdirected  and  abnsed,  had  not 
availed,  and  they  submitted  to  what  they  conceived  now  to  be  the  deter- 
mined fortune  of  the  war. 

That  war  closed  on  a  spectacle  of  rainy  the  greatest  of  modem  tunes. 
There  were  eleven  great  States  lying  prostrate ;  their  capital  all  absorbed ; 
their  fields  desolate ;  their  towns  and  cities  ruined ;  their  public  works 
torn  to  pieces  by  armies ;  their  system  of  labour  overturned ;  the  fruits  of 
the  toil  of  generations  all  swept  into  a  chaos  of  destruction ;  their  slave 
property  taken  away  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  a  pecuniary  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  involved  in  one  single  measure  of  spoliation — a 
penalty  embraced  in  one  edict,  in  magnitude  such  as  had  seldom  been  ex- 
acted unless  in  wars  synonymous  with  robberies. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  South,  produced  by  the  war,  we 
may  cite  the  case  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  By  the  census  of  1860, 
the  property  of  the  State  was  value  at  $4:00,000,000.  Of  this,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  injury  to  the  banks,  private  securities,  railroads,  cities, 
houses,  plantations,  stock,  etc.,  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  There  were, 
by  the  same  census,  400,000  slaves,  valued  at  $200,000,000.  This  left 
only  $100,000,000  for  the  value  of  all  the  property  left  in  the  State ;  and 
the  principal  portion  of  this  consisted  of  lands,  which  had  fallen  in  value 
immensely. 

The  close  of  the  war  presented  the  Government  at  "Washington  with 
the  alternative  of  two  distinct  and  opposite  policies,  with  reference  to  the 
subdued  Southern  States.  One  was  the  policy  of  the  restoration  of  the 
CTnion  with  reconcib'ation :  the  other  the  policy  of  restriction.  The  party 
that  favoured  the  latter  was  not  long  in  developing  the  fall  extent  of  its 
doctrine,  which  involved  universal  confiscation  at  the  South,  a  general 
execution  of  prominent  men,  the  disfranchisement  of  men  who  acted  or 
sympathized  with  the  Confederates,  and  the  granting  of  the  right  of  voting 
to  the  freed  blacks.  This  hideous  programme  was  announced  not  only  as 
a  just  punishment  of  ^'  rebels,"  but  as  a  security  for  the  future,  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  public  peace. 

But  to  men  who  had  read  the  lessons  of  history  it  was  clearly  appar- 
ent that  this  policy  would  be  destructive  of  the  very  ends  it  proposed ; 
that  it  would  increase  the  acerbity  of  feeling  at  the  South  ;  that  it  would 
deliver  the  two  races  over  to  the  most  violent  discord ;  and  that  it  would 
be  the  occasion  of  inmieasurable  chaos  and  interminable  anarchy.  It  was 
the  immortal  Bubke  who  uttered  the  great  philosophical  truth  of  history : 
that  ^'  liberty,  and  not  despotism,  was  the  cure  of  anarchy ;"  and  who  pro* 
posed  as  the  speedy  and  sovereign  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  Col- 
dnies,  that  they  should  be  ^^  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  British  Con* 
stitution." 
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It  was  precisely  this  enlightened  lesson  which  those  who  agreed  in  the 
sentiment  of  clemency,  proposed  to  apply  to  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  was  this  party  which  took  its  instruction  from  exalted  schools 
of  statesmanship  ;  which  looked  at  the  situation  from  the  eminence  of  His- 
tory ;  and  which  desired  to  bind  up  with  the  Federal  authority  the  rightB^ 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Obviously  the  policy  of  this  party,  with  reference  to  what  was  called 
"  Reconstruction,"  was  to  consider  the  Southern  States  as  in  the  Union, 
without  any  ceremonies  or  conditions  other  than  what  might  be  found  in 
the  common  Constitution  of  the  country.    What  may  be  designated  g^ 
erally  as  the  Conservative  party  in  the  North,  had  long  held  the  doctrine 
that,  as  the  Union  was  inviolable  and  permanent,  secession  was  illegal,  re?- 
olutionary,  null,  and  void  ;   that  it  had  no  legal  validity  or  effect ;  that  it 
was  the  act  of  seditious  individuals,  and  did  not  affect  the  eUUus  of  tlie 
States  purporting  to  secede.    This  branch  of  their  doctrine  was  accepted 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Bepublican  party ;  among  them  Mr.  Seward, 
the  Secretary  of  State.    President  Lincoln  had  acted  upon  this  theoiy 
when  it  became  necessary  to  reorganize  States  overrun  by  Federal  armies. 
It  was  held  by  the  Conservative  party,  against  all  rational  dispute,  that 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  respect  to  the  insurgent 
States,  was  simply  to  quell  resistance,  and  to  execute  everywliere  the 
Constitution  and  laws.    Its  contest  was  not  with  the  States,  bat  with  the 
illegal  powers  within  the  States  engaged  in  resisting  its  authority.    When 
the  resistance  of  these  persons  ceased,  the  work  was  done ;  and  the  States 
were  eo  mstante^  ipso  facto^  as  much  within  thie  Union  as  ever ;  no  act  of 
re-admission  being  necessary.    It  only  remained  for  the  judiciary  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment  and  legal  trial,  under  the  forms  of  law,  against  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Union  to  test  the  fact  of 
treason,  and  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  Government.    And  ths 
was  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  policy  of  penalities  could  be  insisted 
upon. 

On  this  opinion  there  was  soon  to  be  a  sharp  and  desperate  array  of 
parties  at  Washington.  When,  by  the  tragical  death  of  President  Lin- 
coln, in  a  public  theatre,  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  indefensible  but 
courageous  assassins  that  history  has  ever  produced,  the  Executive  (^oe 
passed  to  the  Yice-President,  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Southern  people 
ignorantly  deplored  the  change  as  one  to  their  disadvantage!  and  the 
^  world  indulged  but  small  expectations  from  the  coming  man.  The  nev 
President  was  sprung  from  a  low  order  of  life,  and  was  what  Soutben 
gentlemen  called  a  ^^  scrub."  In  qualities  of  mind  it  was  generally  coa- 
sidered  that  he  had  the  shallowness  and  fluency  of  the  demagogue ;  bat  is 
this  there  was  a  mistake.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  oonfesaed,  Mr.  JdinM 
had  no  literature  and  but  little  education  of  any  sort ;   in  his  agrariaa 
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speeches  in  the  Senate,  he  quoted  "  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  "  as  "  troM^ 
lated  by  Macaulay ; "  and  he  was  constantly  making  those  mistakes  in 
historical  and  literary  allosions  which  never  fail  to  characterize  and  betray 
self-educated  men.  Before  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  considered  a  demagogue,  who  seldom  ventured  out  of  common-places, 
or  attempted  anything  above  the  coarse  sense  of  the  multitude,  successful, 
industrious,  a  clod-head,  a  "  man  of  the  people,"  that  peculiar  product  of 
American  politics.  But  there  are  familiar  instances  in  history  where  char- 
acters apparently  the  most  common-place  and  trifling,  have  been  suddenly 
awakened  and  elevated  as  great  responsibih'ties  have  been  thrust  upon 
them,  and  have  risen  to  the  demands  of  the  new  occasion.  An  example  of 
such  change  was  afforded  by  plain  Andrew  Johnson,  when  he  stepped  to 
the  dignity  of  President  of  a  restored  Union,  with  all  its  great  historical 
trusts  for  him  to  administer  in  sight  of  the  world.  From  that  hour  the 
man  changed.  The  eminence  did  not  confound  him ;  he  saw  before  him 
a  part  in  American  history  second  only  to  that  of  George  Washington ; 
he  left  behind  him  the  ambitions  and  resentments  of  mere  party ;  he  rose 
as  the  man  who  has  been  secretly,  almost  unconsciously,  great — a  common- 
place among  his  neighbour,  the  familiar  fellow  of  the  company — suddenly, 
completely  to  the  full  height  and  dignity  of  the  new  destiny  that  called 
him.  The  man  who  had  been  twitted  as  a  tailor  and  condemned  as  a 
demagogue,  proved  a  statesman,  measuring  his  actions  for  the  future,  in- 
sensible to  clamour  and  patient  for  results. 

President  Johnson  belonged  to  an  intermediate  school  of  politics,  stand- 
ing between  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  those  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  never  an  extreme  State-Eights  man ;  he  had  never  recog- 
nized the  right  of  nullification,  or  that  of  secession ;  but  he  was  always 
disposed  to  recognize,  in  a  liberal  degree,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to 
combat  the  tlieory  that  the  Federal  Government  absorbed  powers  and 
privileges,  which,  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  had  been  conceded 
to  the  States. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  country,  who  was  to 
administer  its  affairs  and  determine  its  course  on  the  close  of  the  war,  occu- 
pied this  medium  ground  in  politics — the  one  that  suggested  the  practica- 
bility of  compromise,  and  assured  a  conservative  disposition  in  a  time  of 
violent  and  critical  dispute.  It  was  natural  that  on  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  should  have  set  strongly  in  fiivour  of  Consolida- 
tion ;  and  that  men  should  apply  the  precedent  of  powers  used  in  the  war, 
to  the  condition  of  peace.  The  great  question  which  the  war  had  left,  was 
as  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Government  that  ensued  upon  it — ^in  short, 
the  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  experience  of  the  past  four 
years  had  been  a  Constitutional  Eevolution,  or  the  mere  decision  of  certain 
special  and  limited  questions.    This  was  tiie  great  historical  issue.    The 
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political  controYersieB  which  figured  in  the  newspapers  were  only  its  inci- 
dents ;  and  the  questions  which  agitated  Congress  all  sounded  in  the  great 
dispute,  whether  the  war  had  merely  accomplished  its  express  and  partica 
lar  objects,  or  given  the  American  people  a  change  of  polity,  and  dated 
a  new  era  in  their  CSonstitutional  history. 

At  the  time  these  pages  are  committed  to  the  press,  a  series  of  meas- 
ures has  already  been  accomplished  or  introduced  by  the  Radical  party  in 
the  Congress  at  Washington  that  would  accomplish  a  revolution  in  the 
American  system  of  government,  the  most  thorough  and  violent  of  modem 
times.    Propositions  have  been  made  so  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  to 
deprive  the  States  of  the  power  to  define  the  qualifications  of  electors ; 
propositions  to  r^ulate  representation  by  the  number  of  voters,  and  not  of 
population ;   propositions   to  declare  what  obligations  assumed  by  the 
States  shall  be  binding  on  them,  and  what  shall  be  the  purposes  of  their 
taxation.    What  is  known  as  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  (passed  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto)  has  not  only  established  negro  equality,  but  has  practically 
abolished,  on  one  subject  of  jurisdiction  at  least.  State  laws  and  State 
courts.    In  short,  the  extreme  Black  Republican  party  at  Washington  has 
sought  to  disfranchise  the  whole  Southern  people,  to  force  negro  sufinge 
upon  the  South,  to  prevent  the  South  firom  being  represented  in  Congreei 
so  as  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Radicals,  and  afford  them  the  means 
of  governing  the  Southern  States  as  conquered  and  subjugated  territories. 

The  practical  fault  of  all  Despotism  is  that  it  takes  too  little  into  ac- 
count the  sentimentalism  which  opposes  it,  and  attempts  to  deal  with  men 
as  inanimate  objects,  to  which  the  application  of  a  certain  amount  of  force 
for  a  desired  end  is  decisive.  It  never  considers  feelings  and  prejndioes. 
It  does  not  understand  that  in  the  science  of  government  there  are  el6> 
ments  to  conciliate  as  well  as  forces  to  compel.  The  Northern  radicsli 
look  to  the  dragoon  with  his  sword,  the  marshal  with  his  process  of  confis- 
cation, and  the  negro  thrust  into  a  false  position  as  the  pacificators  of  the 
country  and  the  appropriate  sentinels  of  the  South.  They  never  reflect  on 
the  results  of  such  measures  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Soutfaem  people; 
they  do  not  estimate  the  loss  in  that  estrangement  wliich  makes  onprofit- 
able  companions ;  they  do  not  imagine  the  resentments  they  will  kindle; 
they  do  not  calculate  the  effect  of  a  constant  irritation  that  at  last  wesn 
into  the  hearts  of  a  people,  and  makes  them  ready  for  all  desperate  enter 
prises. 

If  on  this  subject  the  Northern  people  are  best  addresBed  in  the  lin- 
guage  of  their  interests,  they  may  be  reminded  that  the  policy  of  the  Badi- 
cals  is  to  detain  and  embarrass  the  South,  not  only  in  the  restoration  of 
her  political  rights,  but  in  her  return  to  that  material  prosperity,  in  whkb 
the  North  has  a  partnership  interest,  and  the  Government  itsc^  its  moit 
important  financial  stake.    The  Southern  people  must  be  relieved  from  tin 
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appreheBBion  of  confiBcation,  and  other  kindred  measnres  of  oppression,  be- 
fore they  can  be  expected  to  go  to  work  and  improve  their  condition. 
They  mnst  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the  new  system  of  labour  is  to  be 
demoralized  by  political  theorieSy  before  giving  it  tiieir  confidence,  and  en- 
larging  the  experiment  of  it  The  troubled  sea  of  politics  must  be  com- 
posed before  the  industry  of  the  South  can  return  to  its  wonted  channels, 
and  reach  at  last  some  point  of  approximation  to  former  prosperity. 

The  financiers  at  Washington  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importwce  that 
the  South  should  be  able  to  bear  its  part  of  the  burden  of  the  national 
debt,  and  by  its  products  for  exchange  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  this 
debt  to  a  specie  basis.  The  whole  edifice  of  Northern  prosperity  rests 
on  the  unstable  foundation  of  paper  credit  Every  man  in  the  North 
is  intelligibly  interested  in  the  earliest  development  of  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  It  is  not  by  political  agitation  that  this  interest  is  to 
be  promoted  ;  not  under  the  hand  of  the  Fanaticism  that  sows  the  wind 
that  there  are  to  grow  up  the  finiits  of  industry.  When  the  Southern 
people  obtain  political  reassurance,  and  are  able  to  lift  the  shield  of  the 
Constitution  over  their  heads,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  firuitful  works 
of  peace ;  they  will  be  ready  then  for  the  large  and  steady  enterprises  of 
industry.  All  history  shows  and  all  reason  argues  that  where  a  people  are 
threatened  with  political  changes,  and  live  in  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
capital  will  be  timid,  enterprise  will  be  content  with  make-shifts,  and 
labour  itself,  give  but  an  unsteady  hand  to  the  common  implements  of 
indnstry. 

He  must  be  blind  who  does  not  perceive  in  the  indications  of  Northern 
opinion  and  in  the  series  of  legislative  measures  consequent  upon  the  war 
the  sweeping  and  alarming  tendency  to  ConsoUdation.  It  is  not  only  the 
territorial  unity  of  the  States  that  is  endangered  by  the  feishionable  dogma 
of  the  day,  but  the  very  cause  of  republican  government  itsel£  A  war 
of  opinions  has  ensued  upon  that  of  arms,  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
American  system  of  liberties  than  all  the  ordinances  of  Secession  and  all 
the  armed  hosts  of  the  Confederates. 

The  State  Bights  put  in  question  by  the  propositions  we  have  referred 
to  in  Congress,  are  not  those  involved  in  the  issue  of  Secession,  and,  there- 
fore, decided  against  the  South  by  the  arbitration  of  the  war.  The  Badi- 
cal  programme,  which  we  have  noted  above,  points  the  illustration  that 
the  war  did  not  sacrifice  the  whole  body  of  State  Rights,  and  that  there 
was  an  important  rmiuwm,  of  them  outside  of  the  issue  of  Secession,  which 
the  people  of  the  South  were  still  entitled  to  assert,  and  to  erect  as  new 
standards  of  party.  It  is  precisely  those  rights  of  the  States  which  a  revo- 
Itionary  party  in  Congress  would  deny,  namely :  to  have  their  Constitu- 
tional representation,  to  decide  their  own  obligatio&s  of  debt,  to  have  their 
own  codes  of  crimes  and  penalties,  and  to  deal  with  their  own  domestio 
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concerns,  that  the  Southern  States  claim  have  surviyed  the  war  and  are 
not  subjects  of  surrender. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  the  people  of  the  South  challenge  that  medium 
doctrine  of  State  Eights  professed  by  President  Johnson  to  make  the  neces- 
sary explanation,  and  to  distribute  the  results  of  the  war  between  Korth 
and  South.  They  do  not  look  at  the  propositions  in  Congress  as  inyolving 
a  mere  partisan  dispute ;  they  are  not  disposed  to  encounter  them  in  a  nap- 
row  circle  of  disputation,  and  make  a  particular  question  of  what  is  one 
grand  issue.  They  regard  them  in  the  broad  and  serious  sense  of  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  Constitution ;  a  rebellion  against  all  the  written  and  tra- 
ditionary authority  of  American  statesmanship  ;  a  war  quite  as  distinct  as 
that  of  bayonets  and  more  comprehensive  in  its  results  than  the  armed 
contest  that  has  just  closed. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  do  not 
magnify  the  occasion.    They  are  historical : 

^^  The  present  is  regarded  as  a  most  critical  juncture  in  the  afibira  of  the  nation, 
scarcely  less  so  than  when  an  armed  and  organized  force  sought  to  overthrow  the  Got- 
emment  To  attack  and  attempt  the  disraption  of  the  Government  by  annad  combina- 
tion and  military  force,  is  no  more  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  nation  th%n  an  attenqit 
to  reyolutionizo  and  undermine  it  by  a  disregard  and  destruction  of  the  sahguaidt 
thrown  around  the  liberties  of  the  people  in  the  Constitution.  My  stand  has  been  taken, 
my  course  is  marked ;  I  shall  stand  by  and  defend  the  Constitution  against  all  who  may 
attack  it,  fjrom  whatever  quarter  the  attack  may  come.  I  shall  take  no  st^  backward 
in  this  matter." 

An  intelligent  foreigner,  making  his  observations  at  Washington  at 
this  timp,  would  be  puzzled  to  determine  whether  the  Americans  had  a 
Government,  or  not.  There  are  the  names :  The  Executive,  the  C!ongre68, 
the  Judiciary ;  but  what  is  the  executive  question,  what  the  congressional 
question,  what  the  judicial  queston,  it  appears  impossible  to  decide.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  at  Washington  to-day,  there  is  not  a  single  wdl-de- 
fined  department  of  political  power  I  There  are  the  paraphernalia  and 
decorations  of  a  government ;  an  elaborate  anarchy ;  but  the  well-defined 
distribution  of  power  and  the  order  necessary  to  administer  public  affain 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  lost,  the  chart^  of  the  government  almost 
obliterated,  and  the  Constitution  overlaid  with  amendments,  which,  ca^ 
ried  into  effect,  would  hardly  leave  a  vestige  of  the  old  instmment  (X  a 
feature  in  which  could  be  recognized  the  work  of  our  forefathers,  and  the 
ancient  creation  of  1789.  The  controversy  thus  engendered  is  aomethiiig 
more  than  a  mere  question  of  parties  where  there  are  points  of  ooincidenoe 
between  the  contestants  suiScient  to  confine  opposition,  and  where  both 
argue  from  the  common  premises  of  a  written  constitution.  It  is  some- 
thing- more  than  the  temporary  rack  and  excitement  of  thoee  partifliD 
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difficulties  in  which  the  American  people  have  had  so  much  experience 
of  exaggerated  dangers  and  foolish  alarms  that  they  are  likely  to  giye  them 
attention  no  longer,  but  as  ephemeral  sensations.  It  is  something  Tastly 
moi'e  than  the  usual  vapours  of  the  political  cauldron.  When  a  Congress, 
representing  not  much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  American  States,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  condition  of  an  unconstitutional  authority  and  factious 
party,  imdertakes  to  absorb  the  power  of  the  government ;  to  determine 
Executive  questions  by  its  close  "  Committee  of  Reconstruction  ; ''  to  put 
dovm  the  judiciary  of  the  Southern  States  and  by  a  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
and  other  devices,  erect  an  vmperiimh  i/n  imperio  in  one  part  of  the  Union, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  controversy  is  no  narrow  one  of  party,  that  it  involves 
the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  government,  and  goes  to  the  ultimate  con- 
test of  constitutional  liberty  in  America.  Eegarding  these  issues,  the  ques- 
tion comes  fearfully  to  the  mind :  Sets  the  past  war  merdy  laid  thefoun- 
dation  of  another  f  The  pregnant  lesson  of  human  experience  is  that  few 
nations  have  had  their  first  civil  war  without  having  their  second ;  and 
that  the  only  guaranty  against  the  repetition  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy 
of  wise  and  liberal  concessions  gracefally  made  by  the  successful  party. 
And  such  reconciliations  have  been  rarest  in  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  for,  while  generosity  often  resides  in  the  breast  of  individual 
rulers,  the  history  of  mankind  unhappily  shows  that  it  is  a  rare  quality  of 
political  parties,  where  men  act  in  feverish  masses  and  under  the  domin- 
ion of  peculiar  passions. 

To  the  division  of  parties  in  the  North — ^Radicals  and  Conservatives — 
there  has  grown  up  to  some  extent  a  correspondent  difference  of  opinions 
among  the  Southern  people  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  war.  But  only 
to  a  certain  extent ;  for  the  party  in  the  South  that,  corresponding  to  tlie 
theory  of  the  Northern  Radicals,  account  themselves  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  conquering  power  and  taking  everything  ex  gratia^  is  only  the  detest- 
able faction  of  time-servers  and  the  servile  coterie  that  attends  all  great, 
changes  in  history,  and  courts  the  new  authority  whatever  it  may  be. 

There  is  a  better  judgment  already  read  by  the  Southern  people  of 
what  the  war  has  decided  as  against  themselves.  The  last  memorable 
remark  of  Ex-President  Davis,  when  a  fugitive,  and  before  the  doors  of  a 
prison  closed  upon  him,  was :  "  The  principle  for  which  we  contended  is 
bound  to  reassert  itself,  though  it  may  be  at  another  time  and  in  another 
form."  It  was  a  wise  and  noble  utterance,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
an  unfortunate  ruler.  And  so,  too,  the  man,  marked  above  all  others  as 
the  orator  of  the  South — ^Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  standing  before  his 
countrymen,  with  his  gray  hairs  and  luminous  eyes,  has  recently  proclaimed 
with  trumpet-voice  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  a  great  struggle  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  yet  remains,  and  that  there  are  still  missions  of  duty  and 
glory  for  the  South. 

47 
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The  people  of  the  South  have  surrendered  in  the  war  what  the  war  haa 
conquered ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  what  was  not  involved 
in  the  war,  and  voluntarily  abandon  their  political  schools  for  the  dogma 
of  Consolidation.    That  dogma,  the  result  has  not  properly  imposed  upon 
them  ;  it  has  not  '^  conquered  ideas."     The  issues  of  the  war  were  practi- 
cal :  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  only  so 
far  as  political  formulas  were  necessarily  involved  in  these  have  they  been 
aiSected  by  the  conclusion.    The  doctrine  of  secession  was  extinguished ; 
and  yet  there  is  something  left  more  than  the  shadow  of  State  Bights,  if  we 
may  believe  President  Johnson,  who  has  recently  and  officially 'used  these 
terms,  and  affirmed  in  them  at  least  some  substantial  significance.    Even  if 
the  States  are  to  be  firmly  held  in  the  Union  ;  even  if  the  authority  of  the 
Union  is  to  be  held  supreme  in  that  respectj  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to 
be  supreme  in  all  other  respects ;   it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  legislate 
for  the  States ;  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  ^^  a  national  Government  over 
the  States  and  people  alike."    It  is  for  the  South  to  preserve  every  rem- 
nant of  her  rights,  and  even,  though  parting  with  the  doctrine  of  secessioD, 
to  beware  of  the  extremity  of  surrendering  State  Bights  in  gross,  and  con- 
senting  to  a  "  National  Government,"  with  an  unlimited  power  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  consider  the  States  as  divided  only  by  imaginary  lines  of 
geography,  and  see  in  its  subjects  only  ^^  the  one  people  of  all  the  States." 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  South  should  couie  to  this  understanding,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  provide  against  a  "  war  of 
ideas."  Now  a  "  war  of  ideas  "  is  what  the  South  wants  and  insists  upon 
perpetrating.  It  may  be  a  formidable  phrase — "  the  war  of  ideas"— but 
after  all,  it  is  a  harmless  figure  of  rhetoric,  and  means  only  that  we  shall 
have  parties  in  the  country.  "We  would  not  live  in  a  country  unless  there 
were  parties  in  it ;  for  where  there  is  no  such  combat,  there  is  no  hberty, 
no  animation,  no  topics,  no  interest  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  no  theatres 
of  intellectual  activity,  no  objects  of  ambition.  We  do  not  desire  the  va- 
cant unanimity  of  despotism.  All  that  is  left  the  South  is  ^^  the  war  of 
ideas."  She  has  thrown  down  the  sword  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  arga- 
ment,  not  indeed  under  any  banner  of  fanaticism,  or  to  enforce  a  dogma, 
but  simply  to  make  the  honourable  conquest  of  reason  and  justice.  In 
such  a  war  there  are  noble  victories  to  be  won,  memorable  services  to  be 
performed,  and  grand  results  to  be  achieved. '  The  Southern  people  stand 
by  their  principles.  There  is  no  occasion  for  dogmatic  assertion,  or  fiuiati- 
caJ  declamation,  or  inflammatory  discourse  as  long  as  they  have  a  text  on 
which  they  can  make  a  sober  exposition  of  their  rights,  and  daim  the  va^ 
diet  of  the  intelligent. 

Outside  the  domain  of  party  politics,  the  war  has  left  another  eonada" 
ation  for  the  people  of  the  South.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  States  re- 
duced by  war  are  apt  to  experience  the  extinction  of  their  literature^  the 
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decay  ol  mind,  and  the  loss  of  their  distinctive  forms  of  thought.  Nor  is 
snch  a  condition  inconsistent  with  a  gross  material  prosperity  that  often 
grows  upon  the  bloody  crust  of  war.  When  Greece  fell  under  the  Boman 
yoke,  she  experienced  a  prosperity  she  had  never  known  before.  It  was 
an  era  rank  with  wealth  and  material  improvement  But  her  literature 
became  extinct  or  emasculated ;  the  distinctive  forms  of  her  art  disap- 
peared ;  and  her  mind,  once  the  peerless  light  of  the  world,  waned  into  an 
obscurity  from  which  it  never  emerged. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
losses  will  be  experienced  greater  than  the  immediate  inflictions  of  fire  and 
sword.  The  danger  is  that  they  will  lose  their  literature,  their  former 
habits  of  thought,  their  intellectual  self-asssertion,  while  they  are  too  intent 
upon  recovering  the  mere  rruUerial  prosperity,  ravaged  and  impaired  by 
the  war.  There  are  certain  coarse  advisers  who  tell  the  Southern  people 
that  the  great  ends  of  their  lives  now  are  to  repair  their  stock  of  national 
wealth ;  to  bring  in  Northern  capital  and  labour ;  to  build  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  hotels  and  gilded  caravansaries ;  and  to  make  themselves  rivals 
in  the  clattering  and  garish  enterprise  of  the  North.  This  advice  has  its 
proper  place.  But  there  are  higher  objects  than  the  Yankee  magna  bona 
of  money  and  display,  and  loftier  aspirations  than  the  civilization  of  mate- 
rial things.  In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  the  individual,  there  is  some- 
thing better  than  pelf,  and  the  coarse  prosperity  of  dollars  and  tfents.  The 
lacerated,  but  proud  and  ambitious  heart  of  the  South  will  scarcely  respond 
to  the  mean  aspiration  of  the  recusant  Governor  of  South  Carolina — Mr. 
Orr  :  "  I  am  tired  of  South  Carolina  as  she  was.  I  court  for  her  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  New  England.  I  would  have  her  acres  teem  witli  life 
and  vigour  and  intelligence,  as  do  those  of  Massachusetts." 

There  are  time-servers  in  every  cause ;  there  are  men  who  fill  their 
bellies  with  husks,  and  turn  on  their  faces  and  die ;  but  there  are  others 
who,  in  the  midst  of  public  calamities,  and  in  their  own  scanty  personal 
fortune,  leave  behind  them  the  memory  of  noble  deeds,  and  a  deathless 
heritage  of  glory. 

Defeat  has  not  made  "  all  our  sacred  things  profane."  The  war  has 
left  the  South  its  own  memories,  its  own  heroes,  its  own  tears,  its  own 
dead.  Under  these  traditions,  sons  will  grow  to  manhood,  and  lessons 
sink  deep  that  are  learned  from  the  lips  of  widowed  mothers. 

It  would  be  immeasurably  the  worst  consequence  of  defeat  in  this  war 
that  the  South  should  lose  its  moral  and  intellectual  distinctiveness  as  a 
people,  and  cease  to  assert  its  well-known  superiourity  in  civilization,  in 
political  scholarship,  and  in  all  the  standards  of  individual  character  over 
the  people  of  the  North.  That  superiourity  has  been  recognized  by  every 
foreign  observer,  and  by  the  intelligent  ever}^where ;  for  it  is  the  South 
that  in  the  past  produced  four-fifths  of  the  political  literature  of  Americai 
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and  presented  in  its  pubHe  men  that  list  of  American  names  beet  known 
in  the  Christian  world.  That  superiourity  the  war  has  not  conquered  or 
lowered ;  and  the  South  will  do  right  to  claim  an<J  to  cherish  it. 

The  war  has  not  swallowed  up  everything.  There  are  great  interests 
which  stand  out  of  the  pale  of  the  contest,  which  it  is  for  the  South  still  to 
cultivate  and  maintain.  She  miist  submit  fairly  and  truthfdlly  to  what 
the  war  has  properly  decided.  But  the  war  properly  decided  only  what 
was  put  in  issue :  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  excision  of  slavery ; 
and  to  these  two  conditions  the  South  submits.  But  the  war  did  not  de- 
cide negro  equality ;  it  did  not  decide  negro  suffrage ;  it  did  not  decide 
State  Bights,  although  it  might  have  exploded  their  abuse ;  it  did  not  de- 
cide the  orthodoxy  of  the  Democratic  party ;  it  did  not  decide  the  right  of 
a  people  to  show  dignity  in  misfortune,  and  to  maintain  self-respect  in  tbe 
face  of  adversity.  And  these  things  which  the  war  did  not  decide,  the 
Southe^*n  people  will  still  cling  to,  still  claim,  and  still  assert  in  them  their 
rights  and  views. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  insolence  and  faction.  It  is  the  stark  let- 
ter of  right,  and  the  plain  syllogism  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  untimely 
or  unreasonable  to  tell  the  South  to  cultivate  her  superiourity  as  a  people ; 
to  maintain  her  old  schools  of  literature  and  scholarship ;  to  assert,  in  the 
forms  of  her  thought,  and  in  the  style  of  her  manners,  her  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  convince  the  North  l^at,  instead  of  subjugating  an  inferiour 
country,  she  has  obtained  the  alliance  of  a  noble  and  cultivated  people, 
and  secured  a  bond  of  association  with  those  she  may  be  proud  to  call 
brethren ! 

In  such  a  condition  there  may  possibly  be  a  solid  and  honourable  peace ; 
and  one  in  which  the  South  may  still  preserve  many  things.dear  to  her  in 
the  past.  There  may  not  be  a  political  South.  Yet  there  may  be  a  social 
and  intellectual  South.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  South,  mistaking 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  accepts  the  position  of  the  inferiour,  and 
gives  up  what  was  never  claimed  or  conquered  in  the  war  ;  surrenders  her 
schools  of  intellect  and  thought,  and  is  left  only  with  the  brutal  desire  of 
the  conquered  for  "  bread  and  games ; "  then  indeed  to  her  people  may  be 
applied  what  Tacitus  wrote  of  those  who  existed  under  the  Soman  Empire : 
"  "We  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have  crawled  in  silence, 
the  yoxmg  towards  the  decrepitude  of  age  and  the  old  to  diahonouraUe 
graves." 
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GEN.  ROBERT  E«  LEE  writes  the  author,  that  he  is  "^glad  to  hear* 
tkat  he  has  undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  the  War,  and  that  such  a  work 
will  be  "  received  with  pleasure  by  this  and  future  generations." 

GEN.  JO.  E.  JOHNSTON  writes,  "  I  shall  be  ready  at  all  timee  to  give  you 
any  information  I  possess  on  the  subject  of  your  great  work.^ 

GEN.  ^^  DICK  99  TAYLOR  promises  the  aid  of  yaluable  documents,  and 
adds,  "Permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  success.** 

GEN.  FITZHUGH  USE  writes:  "Eminently  fitted  for  the  task  in  every 
way,  you  will  deserve  and  receive  the  thanks  of  us  all  by  transmitting  to  our  children*B 
children  an  authentic  and  fuU  narrative  of  past  events.** 

Atlanta  (Oa.)  Xra  says,  **  Bir.  Pollasd  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writen  in  the  Sonth^  ae  is  proven  from 
the  many  works  that  have  emanated  from  his  pen,  and  his  able  editorials  in  the  Blchmond  Examiner.** 

Norfolk.  Virginian  says,  "^At  times  his  style  rises  to  the  level  of  Napier." 

JVetp  York  Daily  Hiwt  says,  **  We  believe  many  of  Mr.  Pollard^s  countrymen  have  deaignated  him  as  th« 

future  historian  of  the  war  on  the  Bonthem  side.** 

MmnpKi9  Oomnureial  says,  **  We  have  the  highest  assnranoe  that  the  work  propoaed  will  challenge  crittetl 
investigation,  and  will  snppfy  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  war  a  noble  desiaeratum.  In  allowing  to  the 
vanquished  party  an  audience  befbre  the  dviliaed  world.  Of  Mr.  Pollard's  qualifications  for  tliis  great  work,  it  b 
lust  to  say  tney  are  unquestionably  high.  His  genius  ss  a  writer  is  beyond  dispute;  bis  enthastasm  in  his  ta&L 
Is  warm  and  generous,  and  his  ambition  high  and  Ikr-reaching." 

The  Florencs  (Ala.)  Journal  says,  **The  name  of  Mr.  Pollard  is  a  matter  of  history— >baa  been  *meotk>Ded 
in  story' — and  we  but  utters  sennment  honestly  entertained,  when  we  write  as  our  opinion  that  Edvard  A. 
PolUrd,  Esq.,  Is  the  finest  writer  of  his  age  in  the  tohoU  land.  Uis  is  the  style  of  the  old  Knglfeh  claadcs,  pore 
and  undefiled.** 

y&u)  York  Watchman  :  **  Mr.  Pollard's  literary  reputation  will  bring  his  work  before  the  public  hvorablj. 
and  those  who  desire  to  hear  *the  other  side '  will  peruse  this  book  with  great  intereat** 

ITeto  York  Day  Book  :  **  We  have  seen  some  specimen  pages,  and  can  vouch  for  the  exoellent  style  of  its  e^^e- 
eution.    We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Pollard's  well-known  ability  as  a  writer  will  give  this  work  a  wide  dreulation.'* 

Peterahurg  (  Vod)  Heproti :  **  Mr.  Pollard,  as  a  writer,  has  been  fkmiliar  to  every  reader  Ibr  several  years,  ami 
we  believe  no  Southern  man  now  living  enjoys  so  high  a  reputation.  His  style  is  fkr  more  fbTdble^  in  our  wtt- 
niation,  than  that  of  Bancroft,  and  not  surpassed  by  the  clasuc  elegance  of  Presoott'* 

Weekly  Gleaner  (Oolwnbia,  S.  C) :  **The  distinguished  abilities  of  the  author,  and  bis  ezeenent  opportanitk^ 
for  Btatistfcal  and  other  information  in  reference  to  his  subject,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  b«  invslnsbk  » 
history,  and  desirable  as  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  South." 

Staunton  (  Fa.)  SpeeUUor :  **This  book  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by  the  whole  people.** 

HathtiUe  Oautte :  ^  From  the  specimen  pegee  wo  are  induced  to  believe  that  this  book  will  take  its  pboe  u 
a  etandiurd  work  on  the  war." 

Xeu>  Era  {Atlanta^  0<l)  :  **The  South  reliea,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  this  book,  for  a  fiiir  record  of  tht 
deeds  of  her  men  during  the  revolj^tlon.    Mr.  Pollard  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  oolleei  material  for  hi* 

book,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  every  way  acceptable  to  the  Southern  people." 

» 

JTew  ffaoen  {Conn.)  Begieter:  **  Mr.  Pollard  is  a  bold,  vigorous  writer,  and  he  portrays  tlie  erents  throng  whieb 
he  passed,  in  vivid  colors.  Every  candid  student  must  desire  to  learn  the  sentiments  whieh  aetoated  the  bootbera 
people  during  the  conflict,  and,  thus  far,  Pollard's  work  is  the  best  that  has  been  issued. 

How  York  Evening  Poet:  **  A  work  based  upon  documents  and  information  of  leading  Sontbera  genenb  six! 
politicians  cannot  fall  to  be  an  interesting  and  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  great  straggle.'* 

Montgomery  {N.  Y.)  B^imblioan  :  **  Every  intelligent  reading  man  cannot  fsil  to  be  Interested  in  this  worL 
A  Bonthem  history  of  the  war  by  a  disttnguisned  Yiiginlan  is  jost  what  is  wanted  to  give  oa  tha  whoie  tiotb  cf 
History." 

ITeto  Haven  Palladium  :  **Thls  book  is  now  in  press,  and  will  ultimately  find  Its  way  into  every  librtrr  d 
any. pretension.  It  is  the  only  frill  and  authentic  history  of  the  war  from  a  Boathem  stand^polnt,  and  b  the 
counterpart  of  Greeley's  **  American  Gonflict." 

Selma  (Ala.)  Meeeenger :  **  Mr.  Pollard's  work  is  valuable,  and  should  be  ia  the  bands  ni  eweirf  scbolsr  sad 
gentleman.    *    *    *    His  statement  of  fruits  may  be  relied  on.'* 

Yorkville  (8.  O.)  Inquirer  :  "  This  is  not  a  re-hash  of  his  former  history,  but  Is  a  d4m09a  (new)  work,  sadii 
the  one  In  which  the  author  desires  to  present  himself  to  the  public? 

Daily  Phemix  {Cblurnbta,  &  C):  **  The  distinguished  abilities  of  the  author  to  a  gaamntee  that  the  work  ^ 
be  invaluable  as  history,  and  desiraole  as  an  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  South." 

Naehville  Daily  Union :  **Thi8  work  wlU  be  valuable  ss  the  most  complete  and  aathentle  history  of  the  w 
from  a  Southern  stand-polnt" 


WASHINGTON  &  HIS  GENERALS : 

OOKPBISniO 

POPULAR   BIOGRAPHIES 

OF 

C|t  (Sallant  §tMm  of  our  |tational  "^ibnti 

By    Hon.    J.    T.    HEADLEY, 

▲cTHOB  or  **Napolkos  ako  hb  MamwatV  **8aoued  MovHTAim,*  **Hbtobt  9w  rmM 

Gbbat  Bbbcluov,"  dEO.,  fta 


Embellished  with  Numerous  Steel  Plate  Engravings. 
COMPLETE  Df  OITE  LARGE  OCTAYO  VOLUME. 


This  is  truly  a  rrest  xuitional  work,  giving  an  authentic  account  of  the  eaily  life, 
military  career,  puuio  aenricefl,  and  character  of 

][ajor-0«iwr»l  G«om  Waihlngtoii,  Xajor-General  Vathanlel  Greene, 

"             IfrMl  Putnam,  *'            WUllam  Moultrie, 

"             Biehftrd  Montgomery,  "             Henry  Knox, 

**            Benediet  Arnold,  "             Bei^amin  Linooln, 

**            John  Stark,  *"            Charles  Lee, 

<«             PhUip  Behuyler,  "             Jamee  Clinton, 

'*            Horatio  Gates,  "             JohnSnlUTan, 

^            Fredk.  Wm.  Btenben,  "            Laflkyette, 

**            William  Sterling,  Commodore  Panl  Jones. 

Inolndlng  Brigadier-Generals  Xarion,  Fiekens,  Meroor;  Wooster,  and  others. 

From  Prxvacb. — The  otjeot  in  the  following  work  is  three-fold.  First,  to  group 
around  the  '*  Father  of  his  Ck>untry  **  the  generals  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
him  through  the  stormy  period  of  the  BoTolution.  Second,  to  give  in  successiye  pic- 
tures nUher  than  in  mUitary  detail,  the  great  battles  of  the  ReTomtion.  Third,  to  pre- 
seut  the  early  history  of  each  general,  showii^  how  they  were  trained  by  F^vidence 
for  the  very  work  to  which  their  liTes  were  given.  There  could  be  no  better  time 
than  now  to  contemplate  thoee  pure  patriots,  who  knew  no  sectional  interests,  but 
were  bound  together  and  borne  aloft  by  a  common  love  for  the  whole  country — when 
Massachusetts  called  aloud  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  Marion,  from  the  swamps  of  South 
Carolina,  answered  her — ^when  New  York  and  Virginia  moved  side  by  side,  bound  by 
a  common  interest,  and  resolved  to  share  a  common  destiny.  May  that  common  in* 
beritance  never  be  divided ! 

CONIDIXION'S. 

The  work  will  b«  oomprlB«d  in  OM  oetavo  volame  of  nearly  elsht  bandred  pagM,  Inelading 
Mvonteen  steel  pkte  ensnTinga.  It  wUl  be  printed  from  eiear  and  beaotiftil  tjpe,  on  good  peper^ 
end  fUmi«hed  to  •abscriDem  in  neat  and  anbatantial  binding, 

Cloth,  GHlt  Side  and  Baok,  at 98  60 

I«oather«  J<ibrary  Style,  60  oenta  extra.   Payable  on  delivery. 

Tbe  work  can  be  obtained  only  through  onr  Dletribatinff  Agents.  Thoee  ordering  the  work 
will  not  be  obliged  to  take  it  onieas  it  oorresponda  with  the  aeeonptioa  in  every  partieoiar. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  Co.,  PvblUhera,  New  York. 


NiPOLEON  AND  HIS  MARSHALS: 

O0MPBISI29O  ▲ 

FULL  AND  AUTHENnO  ACCOUNT 

OF  THB 

Jife,  IJilitarg  (luxttt,  Claratter,  (Me,  <c  giatj 

OF 

NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE, 

^THB  BEBO  OF  A  HUICDBBD  BATTLES.*' 


By  Hon.  J.  T.  HEADLEY, 

▲VTBOB  or  **  Wasbixotoii  ajtd  bb  GnrxBALS,'*  **8aobbo  MouKXAiirs,**  **Hibtobt  or  tbi 

Obbat  Bbbbluob,"  Ao^  Ao. 


Including  Biographies  of  the  Most  Prominent  Marshals  that  clustered  around  Napoleon 

in  his  Victorious  Campaigns. 

Uarahal  Bertliier,  Marshal  St.  Cyr,  Marnhal  Victor* 

Soolt, 

20[ortier« 

Unrat,  "      Sachet, 

Bnme, 
Ney,  ttod  othen. 


Davoost, 


Macdonald, 
Uoncey, 


TVrarmontt 


Embellished  with  Ntimerous  Steel  Plate  Engravings. 


It  has  been  my  design,' in  the  following  work,  not  only  to  give  the  true  character 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  wars  he  waged,  but  to  illustrate  the  men  who  led  his  armies  to 
victory ;  fonning,  as  they  do,  a  group  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Their  battles  reTolutionized  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  form  a  gallery  of  pictores  that 
has  no  equal  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Many  of  these  renowned  battle-fields  I 
have  gone  over  in  person,  and  hence  been  able  to  give  more  accurate  descriptions  than 
I  otherwise  could.  These  never  will  lose  their  interest  while  great  deeds  are  admired 
and  true  heroes  honored.  Napoleon^s  marshals  can  appropriately  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  our  own  great  genends  of  the  present  war. 

The  portndts  are  copies  of  those  in  the  national  gallery  of  France,  and  henoe  mus& 
be  considered  accurate  likenesses. 


The  work  will  b«  oomprlaed  in  one  octavo  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages.  Inclndlaf 
twenty-one  steel  plete  and  other  eninravinga.  It  win  be  printed  from  new  sad  beaatiral  ^pe,  on 
good  paper,  and  famished  to  subsmDers  in  neat  and  substantial  binding. 

Caoth,  GHlt  side  and  Back,  at       -       -       ....$360 
Leather,  Idbrary  Style,  60  cents  extra.   Payable  on  Delivery. 

Tbe  work  can  be  obtained  only  through  our  Distributing  Agents.    Those  ordering  the  work  wfO 
>t  be  obliged  to  take  it,  unless  it  oorresponds  with  the  desonption  in  ewy  partionlar. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  Co.,  PvUiah&ra,  New  York. 
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